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Art. T. — Calvin at Geneva. 

« 

1. Calvin {Jean), Lettres rccvcillis ^nmr la, im'nnirre foi$ et 

puhliees d'aprcs les Manmcrits Onginanx* Par Jules 
-Boiiuct. Yols. 1 aud 2. Lettres .l’runi;oises. 8vd. Paris. 
1854. 

2. Gahcrel{J,),JliBtoire deVEglise cle Genhc depnis le com- 

mencement de la Reformation jusqnen 181/5. Vols. 1 and 2. 
8vo. Geneve. 1855. 

W HEN Casaubon, on his first visit to Paris, was shown over 
the great hall of the Borboime, he was told by liia guide — 
‘‘This is where the tlieologians have disputed fur five hun- 
dred years.” “ Indeed !" was the reply ; “ and pray what have 
lliey settled T Something like this is the feeling of every 
rcHective mind on a re^dew of the last tljree centuries of the 
liistory of Europe. Wo see the most civilized part of mankind, 
the nations of the West, “ the root and crown of things,” devoting 
tlieir best energies, and lavishing all their resources, mental and 
material, upon a doctrinal quarrel. Nor at the end of a three 
hundred years' experience are we at all wiser. Among our 
educated classes, at least, far the larger number still think that 
there exist no questions of more momentous interest for them- 
selves and the world at large than those tenets Uy which the 
Protestant Churolies are separated from the Church of Home. 

No philosophic mind at this day sympathizeg with the 
scoffers of the last century, or with the “ profane of every age, 
Avho have derided thd furious contests which the difference of a 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVII.]-New Seeks, Vol. XIV. No. I. \ B 
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single diphthong exqjtedj between the Homoousians and the 
Homoiousians.”* The liilfpon wit of ‘‘The, Tale df a Tub** 
is not much to our tastcTvWe are now ready to recognise that 
— whatever may he t^J^e in China or in Lilliput — ^in Europo 
nations do not go to|^|hr about a diphthong. The great 
European quarrel of the hist tl)ree centiiries^ias not been aboflt 
words and syllables. Foolish, petty, litigious, and blind to their 
real interests as tlie peoples are, yet theirs has not, oh the whole, 
been the mere frenzy of two Irish septs, who, after fighting tlie 
live-long day, and strewing the ground with the slain, have at 
niglitfall endeavoured in vain to discover the cause of the baitlc. 
Wo are disposed now to think that moral clFecis are not without 
adequate causes; that some mighty issue has been trying in the 
great historical Oyer of the llcformation against tlie See of 
Rome; an issue whicli the Confession of Augsburg does not 
state, and which is not once alluded to in the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Tt is^not from any .siHtimenial desire of saving the 
honoift ^f ^ m man nature, hut' from a better understanding of 
history, that we derive the belief that great movenieuts originiito 
in the deeps ; and that if there is a s])ring-tido, it is only because 
some disturbing force is present. We study the religious w'ars 
in France and Germany with different eyes from the wits who 
ridiculed, or the sects who adopt, their pariy-crios. In wluit 
terms to dof-cribo the motive force which was developed with such 
energy in the century of the Reformation, is tlie problem wliicli 
all historians of the present day are endeavouring, with more or 
less success, to solve. Rut all arc agi’ecd that the theological 
distinctions which were established in the Confessions of that 
century, and perpetuated in the various religious bodies which 
then came into being, wore only a form or exbu-ior mould into 
which the heated metal ran, and not the heat itself wbicli fused 
it. Men do not assign their real motives, not because tlu^y will 
not, but because they cannot. They cannot analyse th(?ir own 
complex feelings with steadiness and impartiality. To do so is 
the function of the historian. Hence a contemporary cannot write 
the history of his own times. How trivial and beside the mark read 
to us the “ Defences ’ of the early Christian Apologists ! Tliey 
arc shallow in proportion to the depth of the Christian move- 
ment, its radical and subversive spirit ; a spirit which those who 
were swept along with it were possessed by, but knew not what 
it signified. The only key to a revolutionary epoch is the 
results which actually establish themselves. Posterity, which 
witnesses these, may by their aid interpret the quarrel out of 
which tbey*arose. The issue between Christianity and Paganism 
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in the second century is not express^ the feeble rhetoric of 
tile Apologists. The issue between JPrJtestantism and Catholicism 
is not that which is discussed in the scholastic pedantries of 
Bellarmine. 

It is not to be supposed, however, Jb^t the formularies of any 
Age are totally irrglevnnt or immaterial to its sentiments. Its 
dicta will not exhaust or express, but they will approach, its 
social necessities. When its language is theological, it is pro- 
bable that its excitement is, at bottom, religious. The shout of 
battle may bo raised the loudest about some insignificant or 
harmless quibble, but we may find out from it in which direction 
the danger was felt to lie. When public opinion is in a sore and * 
irritable state, a very remote allusion will rack all its nerves. In 
certain feverish moods it is ready to declare any abstract proposi- 
tion a fundamental matter, and* to erect some special definition 
of justification into an “ articulus stantis aut cadentis ccclesio}.” 
The mischief lies not in theV^mporary importance thus forced 
upon some partial fonu of truth, but in its perpeturdion*. The 
dogma, consecrated by the •blood of the martyrs, becomes in lapse 
of time a tyrant over reason ; and from having been the bulwark 
of faith, settles into its chief impediment. Systems, and insti- 
tutions founded on them, thus doom themselves to destruction. 
A new revolution becomes necessary to displace the charter which 
the old had inaugurated. 

The programme of opinions advertised by any party will fall 
short of expressing the real tendencies of the party movement, 
in proportion ns the movement is deeply-seated and extensively 
spread. Sympathy is so much more catcliing than intelligence ; 
and while sentiment cements union, ideas dislocate it. In reducing 
the aspirations with which the mass was instinct to a scheme of 
doctrine, partisans split off in all directions. Few can express 
their own mind ; no one can express another's. 

‘‘ Nonne videmus, 

Quid sibi quisquo velit nescire et qu»rere semper?’* 

These considerations ofier the true explanation of a fact in tho 
history of the sixteenth century, which has been often observed, 
and variously accounted for. 

'There are two results which have accrued to modem Europe, 
and are unmistakeably traceable to the Beformation of the Ifith 
century. The first lies in the domain of intelligence, and is. 
known as the Bight of Free Inqi^. The second, a consequence 
of the foregoing, is a fact of politics, and is known as libertfc of 
Conscience, or Toleration. It is not to the purpose to object that 
there are many who deny the first, and that the second is carried 
into effect over a very limited area of Europe, and very i^per- 

B % . 
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fectly even there. It ipust be admitted by all, that this claim of 
the human understanding j)osscss and to exercise sights, is 
made, and that the attempts, successful or not, to enforce the 
claim, have been the carnal points of modem history. The 
principle of Free Intcllecrf^is revolutionized Philosophy. The 
claim of Free Conscience nfs been, and is at this moment, the. 
substantial dispute between the two classes into which FiUrope is 
divided — viz., the unarmed people, and their armed governments. 
That such a doctrine and such a claim should have flowed from 
the Belbrmation may well appear astonisliing to those who read 
for themselves what the leading Reformers said and did. For it 
cannot be denied, that neither in their acts nor their words is 
there any recognition of such views. The Protebtant Churches 
replaced Papal infallibility by a not less stem and uncompro- 
mising dogmatism, and claimed*, and exercised, the riglit of 
punishing the heretic as unhesitatingly as the Inquisition itself. 
This inconsequence on the part jj^i^the Protestants has been tlie 
standing indictment of their (Jatholic opponents, from the time of 
Erasmus. Tlie leaders of the Reformation, it is said, first revolted 
against the authority of the Church, and the consent of universal 
Christendom ; and, when their insurrection was successful, they 
turned round on* their followers, and required the same uncon- 
ditional submission of the understanding as had been exacted 
by the old Church. 

Turning from the abstract controversy to the historical person- 
ages, this illogical spirit of Protestant tyranny is seen embodied 
in the person and institutions of Galvin. There is a peculiar 
animosity provoked by the Genevan Reformer, his doctrines, and 
liis acts, and whicli is shared by all the world, except the sect 
which bears his name. This implacnhlc antipatliy is in part due 
to the severe, acrimonious, and proud temper of tlie man. But 
it is in no small degree to he ascribed to his successful efforts in 
impressing upon the religious movement a character of despotic 
control of the understanding, and a spiritual police of the con- 
science, far more intrusive and impertinent than that against 
which it had just rebelled. The monopoly, too, of Calvin’s name 
and reputation which some of the narrowest ecclesiastical 
bodies have secured for themselves as .their founder and patron, 
has contributed to cut him off from the sympathies of those 
whose hopes and wishes are embarked in the cause of European 
. progress. The hero and prophet of an existing religious faction 
■|a 3 little chance of historical justice. 

Historical justice, however, or our decision on the character of 
the individual Calvin, is a trifling matter. The life and acts of 
the German reformer Imve a far higher import. Looked at as 
biography, his life lends itself very naturally to the conclusions 
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psually accept^. It is useless to teft us,, on grounds of abstract 
historical ji^^oisin, to suspend^ our judgment. There is no 
room for We condemn, by antipathy, as we read. Calvin 

appears before us as the too successfu/ohampion of intolerance ; 
the promoter of what wo know as tlic^rc-emincutly narrow and 
exclusive theology; as the man whi has done more than any 
other man to deprive Protestantism of its character as a protest 
in favour of frt?edom. We see him overthrowing the liberties of 
tlie little State which so generously sheltered him ; conspiring to 
put a bridle into its jaws;*‘* exiling, or shedding the blood of, 
its noblest patriots. We shall hate him personally for his 
bigotry, inhumanity, vindictiveness ; above all, as the author of 
the great crime of the age — ^the murder of the heroic Servetus. 
And we shall conclude, on the whole, with the Ultramontane 
biographer, Audin, that his career was “ funeste a la civilisation, 
ii Tart, aux libertes." 

But when we look off froh^ Geneva upon Europe, when we 
turn from the person to the course of events, our judgment 
changes. We then see that the vices of the individual may be 
the welfare of the community. For on the independence of 
Geneva hung, at one moment, the very existence of Protestantism. 
And the independence of Geneva — ^^vithout an army, without ter- 
ritory, a defenceless city, like a frail boat between two icebergs, 
Franco and the Empire — was secured by the spirit evoked by 
Calvin. That iron will, that inexorable temper and merciless 
determination which subjugated Geneva, were also the means of 
concentrating in that narrow corner a moral force which saved 
the Reformation. On this little fortress, reared on the rugged 
rock of Predestination, the overwhelming material force of the 
Empire spent itself in vain. . Not only this ; Geneva, under 
Calvin, became the centre of a new strength, which went out into 
all Europe, to cope not unsuccessfully with the enormous powers 
of repression which. the Inquisition began to put forth. In 
checking the febrile turbulence which attended the nascent 
liberty of the Republic, Calvin did so, not in the cause of a 
mechanical order,” but to replace it with a more vigorous sense 
of personality. Geneva became a seminary of martyrs. Steeled 
by her Spartan discipline, they went forth to seek' danger wher- 
ever it could be found, and disseminated through the nations 
not only the ideas, but the spirit, of the master. Hence the 
strange paradox, that .in the suppression of the liberties of* 
Geneva was sown the seed of liberty in Europe f that, by the 
demoralizing tenet of fatalisni was evoked a moral energy '^ich 
Christianity had not felt since the era of perseoutioih 

* Quod earn tirb^ videret hia freehis Fit. Ca{v. • 
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No part of this miglit^ result was foreseen or schemed by 
Calvin. Like many other men who have done the greatest things, 
his purposes were immediate { his energy expended on what was 
very near at hand. He had greatness thrust upon him. A 
chance brought him £b(Q>3neva. The importunity of another 
minister, Farel, detained n»?n there And aft^ r he had left it, ii 
was the urgency of others, against his own settled purpose, which 
recalled him to it. He w'as a man with a single aim, fowards 
which he bent all the powers of his soul. But this aim was no 
distant one. It was no conquest on a grand scale which he 
meditated. The tactic which plans a whole campaign, and out- 
generals an adversary, was incompatible with the passionate con- 
viction which had absolute possession of his breast. He thought 
only of Geneva while ho was doing the work of the Reformation ; 
and dealt vigorous blows at Amied Perrin, which told upon 
Europe. 

A brief review shall here be att®fepted of the conditions, moral 
and i)olitical, which gave to one will *and one intellect an in- 
fluence so commanding, and so widely spread. 

In the year 1586, Calvin, for whom, as a zealous Reformer, 
neither Italy nor France were any longer safe residences, arrived 
in the city of Geneva. He was on his way to Strasburg, 
then a free city of the Empire, and Protestant. There he hoped 
to find a secure refuge for the retired and studious life which it 
was his sole ambition to lead. So little were his thoughts at this 
time turned towards active life, or influence of any kind, that ho 
did not even contemplate undertaking the labours of a preacher. 
He was just at that age — twenty-seven — ^>vhen, to such intellects 
as his, not broad and sceptical, but deep and profoundly con- 
vinced, knowledge presents itself with fillurements irresistible. 
He had, a year before, published the first sketch of his " Insti- 
tute of Christian Religion," and his mind was doubtless re- 
volving the larger and more matured dogmatic treatise, as we 
now have it. “I was wholly given np to my ow'u interior 
thoughts and private studies," he says of himself, looking back 
on this period of bis life. A constitution delicate and irritable, 
and health already broken by suffering and study, seemed to dis- 
qualify him for the stormy career of preacher of the Gospel 
in those tronblous times. Forel, however, the Reformed minister 
of Geneva, heard that the antiior of the " Institute" was in the 
town. He hastened to him; explained to him the urgmtt need 
in which Geneva at that moment stood of a wdl-ittstruoted mi- 
mstfr — “theflelds white for the halr^^”— his owh&iling strength, 
and the feebleness of his colleagues. Calvin feftBed. His heuth 
was unequal to the labour, Us oi^Tactur .too unpliant for nego.- 
tiatiqn with adversaries. He' eould' aeiwe iho Beformed Mth far 
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more elTcctusUy by bis pen, and to service he meant to de- 
vote liiij life. “I perceive what it*is,’’*8aid Farel; "you are 
wrapt up in selfish love of leisur# and books. May God’s curse 
rest upon these studies, if you now refuse your aid to His Church 
in her time of need !” * X ‘ 

• Such was Calvin's call to the minnry at Genova. The story 
reads like a srene dramatically drest up by a modern historian. 
But we liave it on the unquestionable authority of Calvin himself,* 
of whom even his enemies will admit, that he knows not how to 
decorate or disguise a fact. His obstinate will, proof ogainst 
persuo-sion, yielded to the terrors of the malediction, and he 
retnainod with Farel. He was chosen one of the preachers, and 
nominated “ Tcaeher in Theology." His name occurs in the 
Begibter of the Council for September, 153U, with the designa- 
tion of “ istc Gallus." 

Geneva, which was to become the centre of French Protes- 
tantism, was the last of the iiiu^alpino cities to revolt from Home. 
In the course of the summer; 1335, the transition to the Ke- 
formed faith was ofl’ceted. Mass ceased to be celebrated on the 
10th of August of that year, and the usages of the Helvetian 
churches gradually received legal establishment in the city. The 
writers of religions annatb, apt to be content with names and 
foniis, regard this exterior change ns the critical date in Genevan 
history. But the real emancipation of the citizens of Geneva 
liad'been worked before, and was no less a civil than a religious 
revolution. The foundation of Genevan reform was not laid by 
the preaching of Farel, but in the long struggle of the gallant 
burghers ngiuust the encroachments of the Dukes of Savoy. If 
we wish to understand thenlements of moral life which, in 1536, 
lay ready to the moulding hand of the great Reformer, we must 
look to another and earlier source than the rise of Lutheranism. 

The city and territory of Geneva, like the ecclesiastical princi- 
palities of Germany, was, technically, a free town of the Empire; 
practically, was under the sovereignty of its own Prince-Bishop. 
The bisliop delegated his temporal jurisdiction to a vidomme 
(vice-dominus), who was in the sixteenth century tiie Duke of 
Savoy. The dukes garrisoned the castle of tlie island within the 
walls, as well oe two strong fortresses outside — one on the Rhone, 
the other on the Arve. Bat alongside of these seignorial rights 
the burghers cxyoyed large monicipa] franchises, and govwaed 
themselves, not only regulating the police of the town and the 
markets, hut imposing taxes, and electing the ^dios, as .the 
chief magistrates were styled.^ Tho population, in the earlier 
part of tibe sixteenth century, is oomputra at twelye thousand. 

" 'I' t ' .--...I — — - 

* * Pmf. in Ooa^ In Psabnoa, 
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The clergy, in an episcopal ^ity, were naturally very strong. In- 
cluding the thirty-two 6andhs of the cathedral of St. Peter, there 
were at least three hundred Ecclesiastics, regular and secular, 
officiating in the town. 

The consolidation of tenitories of the House of Savoy 
between the. Jura and tlre^lps, began serioijjsly to threaten thu 
liberties of Geneva. And when, in 1504, Charles III. succeeded 
to the ducal coronet, a death struggle ensued between the 
burghers and the vidomrne. It lasted twenty years, long 
enough to call out the spirit of heroic resistance in a good cause 
— the cause of liberty — to a superior force. For tlioiigh the 
Dukes of Savoy could not dispose of any great force, iliey would 
have been fur more than a match for the little i*epuhlic, with its 
insignificant population. But in their distress the eMgiicnossen, 
as the party of liberty were called (confederates), had the support 
of the now’' free cantons of Switzerland, and especially of their 
neighbours of Berne and FriJ^urg. The final victory \vas 
achieved in 1526, the leaders of the'- monarchical party, the 
viameliis (meaning Mahometans), were banished, the vidomniate 
abolished, and its jurisdiction transferred to a board of magis- 
trates. Though the rescue came, at Inst, from foreign aid, the 
twenty years* conflict had been a solfool of patriotic vij tue and 
manly sentiment. The impulse and energy of Swiss indepen- 
dence had been communicated to the Genevese. Their adoption of 
the Reformed faith was the consequence, not the cause, of their 
political emancipation. It is of the first iinpoi-tance to ‘observe 
this, in order to appreciate the nature of Calvin’s power. To 
understand that which he added, it is indispensable to have a 
clear conception of that which he found. 

To read the usual ecclesiastical narrative of these transactions,^- 
one must believe that, previous to the arrival of Calvin, the incest 
firightful disorder reigned unchecked throughout the city. The 
anarchy is represented as complete, the licence of intinncrs 
carried to debauche^)^ Having thrown off the authority of tlic 
clergy, and the irksome restraints of fasting, penance, and auri- 
cular confession, the people, we are told, gave tliemselves up to 
every kind of dissolute excess. The Catholic historians dwell on 
this picture because it sullies the Reformation ; the Protestant 
bio^apbers of Calvin repeat it because it exalts the merit of 
their hero in effecting the cure, “The transition,” says Dyer, 

was almost as abrupt and striking as if a. mao, after spending 
all Saturday i^ight at an opera or masquerade, should, without 
any preparation, walk into a Friends* meeting on the Sabbath 

. - . - - . . _ .... j , - 

, *,8*c in Dyer, “Life of Calvin, ”pp. and in Gabcrcl, “Hist, do 

I’Bplise de Gen.,*’ chap, va • 
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morning.’* Those who believe in\iiraculous conversion will 
have no difficulty in extending their hypothesis to the case of a 
whole people, and may affirm tliat the Genevese were ‘'con- 
verted” by the preaching of “the Gospel.” But one might ask 
the more reasonable among these hi|t^ians — those who believe 
tliat moral effects ipust have moral cnjlses — How came the people 
of Genova, then, to submit themselves to Calvins discipline, to 
surrender themselves of their own free will to this solitary and 
unarmed invader ? 

The truth is that tlie representations of the anarchical and 
corrupt state of Geneva daring the ten years which intervened 
between the abolition of the vidommate of the House of Savoy 
and the arrival of Calvin (1520-1536), are greatly overdrawn. 
Wc must remember that the details come to us mainly from 
ministers or lay-elders, in whose eyes dancing was a profane 
amusement, and cards a device of Satan ; who inflicted fine and 
imprisonment for the offence^qf dressing a girl’s hair in long 
ringlets. Their accusations of vice, profligacy, and dissoluteness 
must not be construed literally. To Hooker, who lived under 
the despotism of Elizabeth, the “ popular,” or democratic polity 
of Geneva seemed of itself rank licence. Nothing that is 
brought forward to prove the corruption of morals indicates that 
Geneva was worse than other towns of its size. Many of the 
practices complained of were usages of long standing, and 
derived from (Jatholic times. On the other hand, it may readily 
be admitted that in the first hours of recovered liberty some 
extravagances of behaviour and language are likely enough to 
have occurred. The creed of childhood is never parted with 
without eome shock to the character. The police of the streets 
cannot be so severely enforced where the life and property of the 
free citizens are duly respected, as it may when they are at the 
disposal of an absolute prince. Add to this that the religious 
persecution just beginning in Franco was filling Geneva with 
refugees. Among tho honourable exiles were found not a few 
fugitives from justice, persons of ruined character, who sought to 
pass their crimes under the disguise of political misfortunes, or 
worthless monks who had apostatized in order to fly with a 
mistress. Nor must we omit a small but insidious eletaent of 
discord in tlie Catholics who still remained in the city> still ohO'* 
risliing the silent hope that their country would, before lo'Ajg; 
rctuni to the bosom of the Church, and seeing in its disebntssito 
and intestine divisions the hopeful signs of such a V^rminatioti* 

• Such, in general, was the situation of affairs in^ Geneva whdb, 
in ]53flrthe young Frenchman, iste Gallus,” became one of 
its ministers. To an aspiring iuj4 far-sighted ambition it%as 
just the theatre for a'signal personal success. Provided that the 
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Dukes of Savoy were If-ept^at a distance — and this the strength of 
the Bepublio of Berne seemed to guarantee — here was just the 
opening for a purely political Vareer. The scale to be sure was 
small — a town of 12,000 souls, a territory of a few square 
miles. But where, at tlfatrday, was there any prospect of fame 
and fortune to the unaidbd adventurer excjfpt through servile 
dependence on the capricious favour of some king or noble? 
But Calvin thought neither of fame nor fortune. The narrow- 
ness of his views, and the disinterestedness of his soul, alike pre- 
cluded him from regarding Geneva as a stage for the gratification 
of personal ambition. This abnegation of self was one great 
part of his success. Even at periods when his unpopularity was 
at its height, all parties recognised this disinterestedness, and 
secretly respected and feared a man who wanted nothing for 
himself. One idea possessed him, governed, impelled him. For 
so profound and consecutive a reasoner no man was ever less re- 
flective. He had no self-conscig^uSness. His theory was not a 
part of his mental furaiture, as other fnen’s theories are to them. 
It was the whole of his intellect. No question had to him two 
sides. There was but one right reason. All other modes of 
thought were depravity ; not reason at all, but moral perversity. 
To resist God s Word is blasphemy, to be met not by argument, 
but by coercion. There must then be authority to compel obe- 
dience to God’s Word, since all deviation from it is a criminal 
act, not a conigible eiTor of judgment. It was no olfcnded 
self-love that rendered him so violent and implacable towards his 
adversaries, but impatience at the obstacles they opposed to the 
establishment of truth which was to him as clear as the day. 
Authority then, extenial force, is the one remedy lie would 
employ. Neither art, nor eloquence, nor intrigue, nor soft words, 
nor gentle influences ; such means never occurred to him. Here 
is the absolute truth, the revealed Word of God ; those who will 
conform themselves to it — well ; those who will not must be 
compelled into submission. Nor must individuals only be 
reduced to subjection ; the civil power in the State must learn to 
bow to the spiritual authority* This was the astonishing enter- 
prise which a solitary exile, without friends, money, or resources 
of any kind, undertook, and successfully acliieved* It may be 
doubted if all history ew furnish another instance of such a 
victory of moral force. 

No sooner was Calvin associated with Faiel in the ministerial 
office than the two colleagues applied themselves to fmme eccle- 
siastical ordinances in this spint. A doctrinal confessioD hi 
twenty-one articles which they,dieir up firsts met with some, but 
not very serious, opposition. . Bnt wnmi thev j^roceeded to call 
on ihe Council to put in ftvw smyrn which wem 
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already in existence, prohibiting gnmep o£ chance and dancing, 
and in oiher vrays curtailing freedom of action, a spirit of re- 
sistance began to manifest itself. Calvin would not yield an 
incli. The public registers present us with such entries as 
this : — 4 ^ 

• “1537. Mai 20.% Une epouse 6tantJ9ortie dimancho dernier avec 
les cheveux plus ahattus qu’il ne sedoit faire, cequiest d’une mauvaisc 
exein]>l{*, ct contraire a ce qii*on leur evangelise, on fait mettre en prison 
la maitresse, les dames qui Font menee, et cellc qui Ta coiflSo.” 

Another time, a man seized playing cards is exhibited in the 
pillory with the pack of cards round his neck. Another, who 
had set on foot a mas<pierade, is made to i\ sk pardon on his knees 
before the congi'egatiou in St. Peter's Church. Every citizen was 
obliged to attend sermon twice on the Sunday under pain of line, 
and to be at home by nine in the evening ; and tavern-keepers 
wore ordered to see that their customers observed these regula- 
tions. Every week produced sf^e new ordinance more meddling 
and inquisitorial than the previous. I’ho exasperation of the 
young men daily increased.. The more liberal and independent 
minds began seriously to feel that a new tyranny was being 
established over them, at a time when tliey had hoped to begin to 
enjoy in peace the liberty they had conquered at so much cost. 
Thai two strangers, interlopers from Franco, should thus lord it 
over those who Imd hazarded their lives and fortunes to deliver 
their city from the Duke of Savoy was not to be borne. Many 
of tliese citizens, besides, were not in Bjinpathy with Protestant- 
ism at all, 'I’hey had forsaken Catholicism, it is true. But it 
was only because, iu so doing, they felt that they disposed most 
ctfoctiinlly of the civil authority of their bishop. Their motives 
had l)ceii political rather than religious, and tlieir devotion was 
rather to their country than to “ the Gospel.” 

A party of opposition was thus gradually formed to resist the 
ciicroaclnncuts of the pastors, and of the spirit of control which 
animated them. This party united iu itself the two extremes of 
the population — ^tlm best and the worst — the rablile and the 
most distinguished citizens who bad led the van of the move- 
ment of emancipation. This party of lAbertinSf as they began to 
bo called, occupied a cousenrative position. They claimed their 
right to enjoy m peace the liberties they had fought for against 
the innovations of the preachers. In November, 1687, there was 
a scene in the OouneiL The oouncillors of the Libertine perty 
went so far as to draw their swords, and reminded the 
that by what they had gained their freedom, by same timy 
would li^ it. ''Le tout,” says Beset, sous ee furdtoxto de 
maintemr les 

The more the yomig mea chafed against the bit, and the high* 
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minded nnd liberal ^atrjots struggled in the net which was 
closing on them, the greater lyas the satisfaction of the mass of 
respectable middle and lower-class citizens who supported the 
ministers. They had no . difficulty themselves in submitting to 
any amount of restra!l|t» The narrowest creed imposes no 
fetters on the understanding of such men. The grosser portioiss 
of sensual pleasure satisfy the demands of their taste, without the 
a»‘ce.ssories of social sympathy. It was sweet to them to sec the 
tah-nted, the wealthy, the distinguished, struck down by the 
levelling hand of Calvin. His maxim was, “ Eminent scr\’ices to 
the State, so far from standing in mitigation of moral delin- 
quency, aggravate it. If a citizen has shed his blood fur his 
country, is he to ask in return the liberty to do what he likes ?” 
A moral code levels distinctions in a way no other code can. 
Birth, and pride, and blood secure an upper class from the petty 
and mercenary temptations which would bring them within the 
grasp of criminal law. But let jCurnication and intrigue be mode 
punishable offences, nnd whose turn is it then to stand at 
the bar ? . 

A republic, however, such ns Geneva became, is not built on 
so rotten a foundation ns the mere spirit of envy of superiority. 
This base passion worked here, as elsewhere, doubtless. It 
worked negatively in balancing the pretensions of the more 
educated and superior class. * But the positive strength of the 
party lay in the French refugees, nnd in the mligious spirit which 
they brought with them. This peculiar temperament of religious 
stoicism, with the stress that it lays on the ethical virtues of 
temperance, fortitude, and self-control, is, under the name of 
Puritanism, too well known to English readers to need descrip- 
tion. It is not so generally understood that, though it derives 
to this country directly from Geneva, and is popularly associated 
with the name of Calvin, it was not the home-growth of (ieneva, 
nor was it originated by the Calvinistio discipline. This con- 
centrated, severe type of character was brought to Geneva from 
France, wtfere it had been generated by a reckless nnd cruel per- 
secution. Virtue, strung to an intensity often almost .savage, 
could scarcely have sprung into existence under the ordinary 
conditions of society, in which, if there is much sorrow, there is 
also some enjoyment. The peculiar ethical temper of Onlvinism 
is precisely that of primitive Christianity— -of the catacombs and 
the desertr— and was created under the same stimulants. 

Formidably from their intensified moral energy, the French 
emi$nnts were not inconsiderable in point of nuinbor. It was 
pjrt of Calvin's policy to admit strongcn to the freedom of the 
.etly unrestrictedly, 'fowarda Ms later years we find ( 1868 ) ns 
many as three hundred incorporated in a single day, of whom two 
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hundred were Frencli, fifty English, twjjnty;five Italians, and five 
Spaniards, But even in 1536 they were numerous enough to 
excite the jealousy of the native patriots. And, organized as a 
State party by the master-spirit of Calvin, tlieir influence was out 
of all proportion greater than tlieir nulSsbers. For a period of 
nv)re than twelve jtnonths after Ca|Jm s association into the 
pastorate, his power was slowly and surely mounting. But, as 
will always bo the case, tlie encroachments of a party of innova- 
tion call into action tiio spirit of opposition. The friends of 
liberty had been surprised rather than routed. They had time 
in their turn to organize, and they were soon in a position to 
make an effectual stand. Matters were brought to a crisis, as 
usual, not on the merits of the new discipline, but on a point of 
ceremony. 

'J’he llepublic of Berne, in consideration of the services it had 
rendered to that of Geneva, considered itself entitled from time 
to time to tender its advice oif the internal aflairs of its young 
ally. This interferonce luhl hitherto been always well received 
by the Government to whiclj it was addressed, and had generally 
been adopted. But, following the example of the civil power, 
the pastors of Berne ventured to make suggestions, in a tone of 
admonition, to their brother ministt'rs of Geneva. The Bernese 
clnirch used stone fonts for baptism ; retained four Jctcs during 
the year, \iz., Christinas, Nevv-years Day, the Annunciation, and 
the Ascension, and employed unleavened bread in the Lords 
Supper. All those ceremonial observances Calvin had sup- 
prt'ssed, not in the spirit of contradiction, but conducted to the 
eoiiclusion by tbc strictest logic from the principles of the 
Hcformution. The Bernese mistook their man if they thought 
(h\lvin would bo docile to tlieir theological suggestions. It was 
not that Calvin laid any stress ou ceremonies, or shared the 
fanaticism of his ignorant sect, who thought the Catholic cere- 
monial pagan and profane. Narrow as w^as his theology in 
many respects, ho wi\s above such weakness. His remark on 
the ViUglish rraycr-book is well known, from the iiTitation it 
caused in the minds of some of the Anglican High Church pre- 
lates, '"The Book of Common Prayer liad in it,*’ he said, 
"" tolorabiles inoptias ; soma follies, which, however, might be 
easily allowed to pass.” In this very year (1538), in th» pre&ca 
to e Catechism which ha published at Basle, he wrote these 
words : — ** We should rather endeavour a unity of doctrine and 
spirit among Christians than pettedlv insist ou esta^li^ng^ter- 
tain corempnies. . lattle will be said of forinl oti tlie 
Judgmeni/^ / When, however, summoned tn confPwii to ihe 
Bernese usages, he at onee refused , to compromise tlie indepen- 
dence of the Church 6f Goneyil by ^ocepting the authority uf a 
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naghbour republic, bowe^CT respected, however intimately alUed 
to his own. The Litertme party instantly saw the opportunity 
afforded for turning opinion against tlie pastors. The Liber- 
tines had now the majority in the Council, and they espoused 
the side of the Bemesffwith affected zeal. They sent for the 
pastors, Galvin, Farel, Courault, and ordered them to cele- 
brate the Supper with unleavened wafers at the approaching 
Easter Communion. The ministers replied that they could not 
recognise the authority, but were willing to submit to the decision 
of the collective Helvetic Churches in the synod of Zurich, which 
was to be held after Easter. The Council was equally firm on 
its side. It prohibited any celebration on Easter Pay except 
with the wafer. Easter Sunday arrived. The excitement of the 
people was at its height. Farel preached as usual at St. Gervaisc, 
and Calvin at St. Peter's. Both -aildressed the people on the snmo 
topic — on the Communion — and concluded their sermons with 
declaring that they would not a^inister it in the present state 
of passion and division in wliich the cicy was. The next day the 
Connell decreed the banishment of Calvin and Farel. On 'Tues- 
day the sentence was adopted in the Council General without dis- 
cussion, and notice was served upon the two Eeformers to leave 
the city within forty-eight hours. Nor was this a temporary out- 
burst of popular dislike ; for when the Bernese espoused their 
cause, and despatched a special embassy to persuade tiie people of 
Geneva to receive back their ministers, the proposal was rejected. 
And in a General Council, held on the I17tl) of May, the decree of 
banishment was confirmed almost unanimously. 

In this unanimity of voices against him, we seem to see the 
disappearance of Calvin’s authority as abrupt as its rise had been. 
Entering the city a friendless and penniless exile in August, 
153C, he had found himself in the short space of a few months 
dictating restraints, and enforcing rigorous laws which the estab- 
lished authorities of the place, the Little Council and the 
Syndics, could not have dremned of proposing. But he, like 
all suddenly successful men, strains his power till it breaks; 
opinion deserts him. Not satisfied with a vast moral influence, 
he will have despotic control. Ho disgusts every one, and the 
people tear down their own idol. This is in April, 1588. Wait 
but two years more, and we find the syndics and Council of 
Geneva “ affectionately recommending" themsdvee to their “ good 
brotlier and singular fiicmd, Docteor Calvin," .then in exile at 
Strasburg, irp^oiing hk return-^ 

Vous pryom tra afiiNitwvous voUoyr iraasp<»ter pat devers sons, 
et en vostro prestine place «t lainietere vstfime. Et espsrons en 
layde de IKeu que ce aeraj ung gtsnd bieli et fimyet a laagmeidntioQ 
de 1| se. Evangile. V<qreaiitimnnosic»peu|de*^imasds8ire. J^ferons 
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avec vous de sortie que aurez occasion vous . contenter . — A Geneve^ 

22 Octohr% 164iO.'» • “ 

We cannot be surprised that the historians and biographers 
flounder helplessly among conjecture and hypothesis on the 
causes of these rapid fluctuations. ^Ijfbir most laboured sur- 
mises are little better, possibly arc further from the truth, than 
the simple philosophy of the Pastor Bernard — Tliis is the 
Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes ! ’** or the more 
learned theory of Hooker, moralizing in a strain borrowed from 
the Latin classics over the levity of popular humour. In a free 
constitution, where the acts of the (Jovernment arc determined 
by the opinion of thg majority, such fluctuations of policy indi- 
cate the alternate prevalence of nearly-balanced i)arties. When 
in April, 1 638, the j)art.y of the Libertines triumphed over Calvin 
and the Reformers, a discerning eye might have seen that the 
triumph, complete as it seemed for the moment, was destined to 
be short-lived. Phe Libertine 4>arty in Genova, Jis agjiinst the 
Calvinists, laboured under Ibc same disadvantage as tlie Pro- 
testant party in Europe i^t large did against the Catholics. 
They had no rallying principle, only a negative protest against 
constraint ; powerful to oveitlirow, but perishing by suicide as 
soon as they have conquered. On tlie other hand, the lloforming 
jjarty were strong in the possession of that exalted idea of moral 
duty and purity of life which was beginning to form itself 
among the hVench Protestants. Such a party may bo extiipited 
by tlio sword ; but where the free play of opinion is possible, it 
is no matter of doubt that it will prevail over the partisans of a 
mere abstract liberty. 

On reviewing Calvin’s letters written during exile, thia e can be 
little doubt that he foresaw his own restoration as certain. He 
had committed faults during his career as pastor of Geneva, 
and his imperious and peremptory manner had contributed to his 
unpopularity. But during his exile lie showed a magnanimity 
truly noble. He maintained a correspondence with his friends 
and former flock in the city. But it was to urge them to respect 
their ministers de facto ; to avoid all occasions of oflence, and to 
submit in matters indifferent. When Sadolet, at the suggestion 
of the Pope, . ikddresscd his concilifttory epistle to the city of 
Geneva, and there Was no one in Geneva competent to make a 
fitting reply, Calvin undortook it. He would not intrigue for a 
restoration ; he would not speak of it, or propose it. He with- 
drew to Basle, and ocenpied liimself wiUi otter th^pgs, wiilr the 
second edition of “The Insiitatce,*' or, the “Commentary on the 
Bomans,*" While atBaele he received a “oall *’ .to tho^' French 
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Church ftt Strasburg. . Ho was employed as deputy to the Diet 
at Worms, and again "nt Eatisbon. In all these various duties 
and employments his merit and services to the Reformed cause 
became every day more conspicuous. His position with respect 
to Geneva was altered, ^t was their turn, if they wanted him, to 
sue to him. When they 5i^, so, by the letter o;f the 22nd October, 
1640, he delayed his consent, and put them off. Rut it was not 
in the spirit of a Coriolauus, or to enhance his own value, '.rhe 
hesitation proceeded from his liaving contraoted engagements 
with his Strasburg congregation, which he did not foci at liberty 
to break oft‘ at once. On the I ;3th September, 1511, he re-entered 
Geneva, after an exile of throe years and a half. 

On the very day of his entry he waited on tlie Council, and 
gave in his demand for the establishment of a system of discipline, 
and a tribunal, or consistory, to enforce it. He ^vas received 
with every mark of honour and afTeclion, and was presented with 
a coat of broad-cloth (drap), a^tdken of distinction, as private 
citizens wore serge. A committee wns'appointed to draw uj) an 
ecclesiastical constitution. A very few w'ceks suffi(‘ed for tlieir 
task of legislation. It was but to draw, in the form of enactments, 
the ])riuciplcs explained in Calvins “Institution." 

The “Ordinances Ecclesiastiques de I’Eglise de Gonevo"’*^’ 
well d.?scrve the careful attention of the historian. Wo have in 
them not the mere anangeraents of a single Swiss towji. but tlio 
one form of church polity which best expresses tl»e spirit of the 
lleformulion. The religious instinct of the Reformed commu- 
nions in.stantly sympathizing with the simplicity with which ii 
went straight to its mark, diffused it over a large part of Euroj)c. 
Calvin had provided a form of goveniraent for all the countries 
where the civil power liad not already set uj) one. Wherever 
individual liberty was ahlo to assert itself, the Caivinistic disci- 
pline instantly followed. It reformed ycotland, emancipated 
Holland, attained a brief but brilliant reign in England, and 
maintained a struggle of sixty years against the royal autluuity 
in France. 

^Ye must not, however, imagine that any mere form of polity 
could have power to work this renovation. The Genevan disci- 
pline armed the spirit of independence in Europe, but it did no( 
call it forth. At its source, in Geneva itself, the discipline did 
not create freedom ; it organized and affirmed it. 

The distinction of Calvin as a Reformer is not to bo soiiglit in 
the doctrine wliioh now bears his name, or in »iiy doctrinal 
peculiarity. *His great merit lies in bis comparative neglect of. 
dbgfna. He seized the idea of reformAtion n.s a real renovation 
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of human cliaracter. While the Gernyin Reformers were scho- 
lastically •engaged in remodelling, abstract metaphysical state- 
ments, Calvin had embraced the lofty idea of the Church of 
Christ as a society of regenerate men. The moral purification of 
humanity, as the original idea of Chriijthiriity, is the guiding idea 
his system. ThciCommnnion of the Saints is held together by 
a moral, not by a metaphysical, still less by a sacramental bond. 
Ill casting about for the ultimate ground of this spiritual vii*tue 
which was the earthly condition of the renewed man, the logical 
mind of Calvin refused to rest in any intermediate causes. He 
swept aw ay at once the sacramental machinery of material media 
of salvsition wliich the middle-age Church had provided in such 
abundance, and wdiich Luther frowned upon, but did not reject, 
lie was not satisfied to go back only to the historical origin of 
Clirisfianily, but would found human virtue on the eternal, ante- 
mmidaiic will of Cod. If lie left the Atonement, he seemed to 
deprive* it of any original efficaej^or inherent virtue by referring 
too, hack to an absolute decree, in conformity W’ith which it 
wiis arranged. , 

irciue, too, tliii religious society is necessarily democratic. 
Tor all other inequalities Among men sink into nothing in the 
presence of the levelling decree, which sets apart u select few out 
of the mass to ho recipu'iits of the divine favour. Jkit as our 
(*yes caninU distinguish the (dect from the rest of the visible 
church, all must, in this world, be treated alike. The citizens of 
this spiritual republic must govern themselves. Doctors and 
pastors, indeed, tlion? must be, but they arc servants to the com- 
munity, not lords over it. d'he function of the doctor is very 
slightly toiu'hcd in the ‘Mnstitutiun." It is only to teach, and 
reduces itself to a pure interpretation of Scripture, d’hat of the 
pastors is more important, as to them belongs reproof, exhorta- 
tion, udrufuiition, adviee. Hut in this ministration, they are but 
the exponents of the word or law of God, and have no powder or 
authority of themselves, or as belonging to any privileged order. 
As their duty will often place them in collision with their tlocks, 
tlieir rights must be clear and well defined. The civil authority, 
though distinct from the spiritual, is bound to support it. The 
magistrate must enforce the penalties imposed by the ecclesiastical 
tribunal, preserve the exterior form of religion, and suppress by 
force crimes against public religion, a.s idolatry and blasphemy. 

These general principles of government, as expounded in the 
“Institutions,” were embodied in tlie WRugements,now carried 
out by Calvin in Geneva. The details "are these ^ 

The five pastors of the city parishes, the postdrs^^of the nirol 
districts, and the teaoljers of theology (when any), were embo<lie(l 
under the stylo of “The Venerable Company. ' This board of 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVII.3-NKW Series, Vol. XIV. No. I. . C 
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miuisters superintended rflic theological students, selected the 
ministers for ordination, subject to tlie approbation of^the flock, 
and had the ordinary administration of the Church. When ii 
minister s place -was vacant, the candidates were first examined 
in the interpretation ot fkripture. The examination was con- 
ductt*d by the Company « of Pastors, but ^n the lu’cscnee *of 
(lay) delegates deputed by the Council of State. Alter the 
examination tlie councillors with<lrew% and the election was made 
by tlic AVnerable Company, and determined by the majority of 
voices. Their choice was first submitted to the*Council for its 
approbation, and on the Ibllowing Sunday announced to the 
people fnjrn the pulpits. The members of the congregation were 
requested to transmit in writing to the Syndics any objections 
they hjid to make against the minister-elect. Eight days were 
allowe'l Ibr this purpose. Tf no ohjeetions wtTc brouglit, llio 
candidate was ordained. This waj; the pastoral organization. 

More important was the disrciplinal organization. Tliis, tho 
working element of the whole system, was not <‘ntrustod to the 
pastois, ])ut to a body eallcd the Consistoiy. In this hoard the 
live pa>to]*s of the city parislies wore unired wilh twelve elders 
(anciciai) elected out of the incmhcW of Iho Councils, l)y the 
Councils and the Company united. 11 was a main ])oint with 
Calvin, that the lay element in this body should outnuinh<»r the 
ecclesiastical. Tor tin* eonlrol given to this Consistory over the 
morals and depoitnieiit of tin* citizens was so scan liing and 
domestic, that to be at all tolerable, it was necessary it sliould be- 
lodged in the hands of the congregation itself; (‘xereisod by tin* 
peojdo themselves upon themselves. To the Consistory hidouged 
an absolute and iiTcsponsihle authority of censure, enforced by the 
power of excommunication, which the civil arm was obliged to 
give effect to. From Iiis cradle to his grave, the (ieneve^o 
citizen was pursued by tliis inquisitorial eye. Those pails of 
life wdiich are most jirivate and wlf lidrawn, were here exposed to 
public view, and made an affair of public eoncenimmit and wel- 
fare. It must suffice to dtc a lew of these regulations ns a 
specimen of the re.st : — 

Drees — ^'Est defendu a tous citoyens ...» tout usage d’or ou 
d’argent cn porfillures, broderies, passeincna, couetillcs, filets, ou autrea 
tels enridussemons d’habits, en quelque sortc et manidro quo ce soit. 

Bout defendues toutes chalncs, bracelets, carquans, fers, boutons, 
pendans d’or sur habits, cordons d’or ou d’argent, ct ccinturcs d’or, 
et en general tout usage d’or ot de pierrerie, soyent pierres, pcrics, 
grenats ou auttt«, sur habits, en ceiliturca, colliers ni autrement. 

, * • . “ Est defendu aux bommca dd poriee do longs cbeveux, avec 
passe fillons, et bagucs aux oreilkis. • • ^ ^ . 

“fist defendu aui femmes ot HUm toot relevement et 
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entortilkment des cheveux, et de porter nucujis grenais ou pierreries, 
cn Icur eoilFures et comerttes. Tautq^ fo^ons superflucs ct excesslves 
de poinct coup6 ou autre ouvrago ou poiiites cxccssivcs, soit en valeur 
ou grandeur, sur Ics collets et rabata. 

Toutes fraiscs exceasives ct fraiscs en poii-^t coupe, taut aux hommes 
(jjau fornmes, ct toulf rabats doubles exccsSifs. 

“Quo nulles filles de qualito que dies soyent, n’ayent a porter 
aucuns anneaux avarit qu’estre fiancees, a’l peine de Go sols, et confis- 
cation des dites bagues. 

Entertainments , — “ Item, quo nul faisanl nopccs, banquets ou festins, 
n’ait a faire au service d’iceux plus hautd’unc venue ou mise de chairs 
ou do 2)ois.s-on, ct de cinq jdats au jdus, honuestes et raissonables, en cc 
non coujjiriiises les mesmes entrees, et huict plats de tout dessert' 
ct q’aii (lit dessert y’nait ^jastisserie, ou piece de four, sinoii une tourt 
seuleinent, et cola en cbacune table da 10 personnes. 

“ Sont dolVndues aus dites nopccs ou banquets toutes sortes de con- 
fitures scelies, excepte la drogec le tout a ferisc de Go sols. 

‘‘ Est derendu a toutes iKTsobncs dc provoquer autruy a boire, ni 
raceoptcr, en aucuns lestins/oii aulres rtq'*as. 

WvJdint/ pmsr;i/.s\ Est defend u aux es 2 >oux et espouses dc faire 
aucuns ilonsot presens a autrcgfqu’ucux,ni incsineaux servants ct iillcs, 
ft (pie eeiix qui se feront inutuellement soyeut en toute mediocrite. 

“ Est drfeiidu (le doiiner aus dites fiaufaillcs, nojices, ou ba^disailles, 
des boiKjuels lies d’or ou canetilles, ou garnis de grenats, pcrles, ct 
iiutres pierreries.** 

]\Iany leiiisbilors Lave euncled sumptuary laws. Wlmt is sur- 
prising i‘^, not llial (\ilviu feliould liave j)roj)oscd this code, but 
that it slioiilJ liu\e bv‘en accepted by, and accejitable to, the 
jicopic, and should liavc been acted upini without dilficulty. The 
ivgulatiiniS, some two huudred articles iu all, were published, and 
for some weeks the people had the opportunity of (‘.onsidering 
lliein, and talking them over in their family circles. Ou Novem- 
ber J2(Kh, a solemn Council-Oenerul was convoked in St. reter's 
Cluireh. Eaeli article was read and put to the vote separately. 
Before they quitted the church, a whole people, between two and 
three thousand free and independent citizens, had voluntarily 
engaged to observe the whole circle of moral duties in this rigo- 
rous fonn ; to attend divine service regularly, to bring up tbeir 
children in the fear of the Lbrd,'’ to renounce not only sensual 
indulgences, but nearly every f<»m of amusement, to adopt the 
severest simplicity in &eir dress, the strictest irugaiity and order 
in their abodes. . 

Nor were these vain promi^. The Ordinances '^ not only 
accepted, tlfty w'crc carried out in tiie letter and the spirit* 
Pastor (iaberel pves us some emdoua instnneea.^ T^y are ex* 
kacted from the Kegifters of the those nf the Con? 

sistory, from ld45 to 1567* . ■ ^ , 

c a. 
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“A man, who svvorc.by the ‘body and blood of Christ,’ was con* 
dcnincd to sit in the public square in the stocks, and to be lined. 

“ Another, hearing an ass bray, and saying jestingly, ‘ II chanto uii 
heau psaume,’ was sentenced to temporary banishment from the city. 

“A man was sentenceH' to the ‘amende honorable,* for saying in 
church, at the moment of*t^c benediction of thg Communion, ‘Tai^e 
VOS, y est prou prie.’ 

‘‘ A young man, presenting his bride with an accompt-book, said, 
‘ Tenez, madaino. voici votro mcilleur psaume.* Another, a working- 
man, for saying in a wine-shop, * S’il y a un Dicu. q’il me paie nion 
ecot ;* both ha(i to undergo some penalty. A young girl, ii\ eliureli, 
singing the words of a song to the tune of the psalm, was ordered to 
be whipt by her parents. 

“ Drunkenness and debauchery were visited with more se\ero penal- 
ties ; adultery, more than once with deiith. Prostitute.'* who vi'iitnrod 
back to Geneva, were mereilcs^ly thrown into the Rhone, thirds were 
altogether ])rohibitcd. Rope-dancers and conjurers were f)rl)i'lden to 
exhibit. Usur}' was restricted, no higher rate of intero:?t being allow ed 
than per cent. * 

“In 1514, the ConMstory, lajdng a complaint Iv'fore the Couneil 
against the Sr. Roseti, that he ‘ had given the Sr. JMorel the lie. and 
had said that he was as good a man as he was, ct est noffpr jnnf do 
paillardise,* — the delinquent, or mspert, was sent to pri^on. 

“1553, on complaint by the Con<istory, that ‘last Sunday, at a 

christening of a child of T , there liacl been singing and dancing, 

which is against (lod and the ordinances ordered, that this hi‘ not 
again allowed. 

“The romance of ‘ Amadis* having found its way into the book- 
shops, tlic Council forbid the reading, and order the co[»ics to be de- 
stroyed.’* 

The rigour which the raiiiistei*s. through the Consistory, e\»‘r- 
cised over their flocks, they did not spare each other. On eertiiin 
days thepasioi's met for mutual censorship, when they were l)ound 
to product*, without reserve, whatever tln'y knew or believed to be 
faulty in each others deportmeut. To take au iiistanee, alter 
Calvin’s death : — 

“A M. Druson, minister of one of the country parishes, is com- 
plained of on more than one account. His sermons arc not under- 
stood ; he does not visit his flock. Further, it was alleged that, having 
engaged himself in marriage to a young person, he broke it off just 
before the contract was to be signed, on the plea tliat her portion was 
insutficient. The scandal was judged heinous : M, Druson was deposed 
from his functions, and forbidden to approach the Communion.** 

It would Vc easy to multiply Iheae instances. The* Register of 
the Consistory is said* to contain the record of fonr^iuiidtcd and 
fourteen cases iu the two years 1558 end 1550 alone. Rut it is 
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not the aim of these pages to attrac* ridicule to the subject of 
them ; op to discuss the labours of the most earnest of men, in 
tliat stylo of ghastly buffoonery which is becoming more and more 
the tone of the periodical press in this country. The thoughtful 
reader will read these minutiae neither *vitli scorn nor pity. He 
will recognise in them, in the first plfico, the character of fact; a 
disclosure, in undress, of human character and actions which the 
lolly philosophic generalities of history have too much the power 
to control or disguise. In the second place, if we are disposed to 
think tliat the historical picture is frittered that the grand 
and masculine figure of Calvin is degraded by the miserable de- 
tails of the petty strife, wo shall remember that principles are no- 
tliing except in their applications. The story of Genevan reform 
may instruct us how the insignificant squabbles of a municipal 
council may be eniiobhHl into one of the most important chapters 
of the historv of civilization.. The educated man of our day is 
paralys'd by this fastidious intellectualisin, which disdains the 
iittlenesses of ordinary life. Jleiicc, superior mental endowments 
arc retiring more and nioro4*rom the field of action. In spite of 
tho advances of education, of which we hear so much, society and 
atfairs arc more than ever in tho hands of the practical” man, 
of the vigorous will, but uninstructed intellect. Kefined know- 
ledge isentrejiiching itself ill literature; but literature is becoming 
le>s and Jess powerful in its action on society, as tho element of 
will hecoines more palpably deficient in it. 

I’he movement of the Reformation, as being so largely an 
intellectual one, iiieurrcd Ibe same danger as that which thus 
Ihivateiis our modern civilizing progress. The scientific spirit, 
which reached its height in the earlier part of the sixteenth 
ceiitnry, saw the rise of the Uefonnation with anything but a 
iavourablc eye. Erasmus complains heavily of tho damage 
JiUtheris doing to letters. Bembo is all astonishment at the 
piety of ^fehlnGtholl. The men of the Renaiasanco tumed with 
disgust from the nicii of tho Reform. Their taste was oftended 
by the barbarous violence; their critical impartiality, by tho 
lieadstroug one-sidodness of the new movements. But more than 
this. Their culture, by enervating their character, had placed 
thorn in antipathy to the moral earnestness of tho German Re- 
fiirnicrs. By touching the deeper sources of moral Ufe, however, 
Luther was able to do what Erasmus could not have done. The 
intellectual movement of Humanism was swept into the mightier 
ihovemeut of the Reformation. But the BeformatioA itself very 
Hcmn began to betray an interior weakness of tho same kind with 
that which had neutralized the effort of the Humanists. ^ In the 
earlier days of Luther, while Protestant effort was directed to 
realize tho conditions of human redemption and moral recovery, 
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the movement expaiicUxl vith an elastic force which carried all 
before it. The moral revolt against the meclianical snhsatiou by 
church and sacraments, further strengthened itself by allying, or 
absorbing, the intellectual revolt against the Church as teacher, 
which we may designate\§ the Renaissance. But a moral ellort 
soon gave place to controveisy on dogma. From enforcing jus- 
tification by faith, the Reformers soon began to think tlic mode 
of stating the doctrine tho all-important point. The intellectual 
was no longer for the sake of tho moral. Tho Reformation im- 
pulse was fast dying out in dispute on symbol and dogma, as 
Jittio sanctifying in the production of diameter, as tho scholastic 
pedantry of Roman theology. The effort of tho Trotestaut 
teachers was beginning to be directed to tlie propagation of 
theological opinions. The old idea of orthodoxy remained un- 
shaken, only that the particuliir 'opinions (lualified us orthodox 
were slightly varied. ^ 

The Protestant movement was ^aved from being sunk in the 
quicksands of doctrinal dispute, chiefly by tbe new moral dir<*c- 
tion given to it in Geneva. The religious instinct of Calvin dis- 
cerned the crying need of human natnn* io be a social (li->cipliiie, 
rather than a metaphysical correctness. Tlie scheme of polity 
which he contrived, however mixed with tho e'n’oneous notions of 
his day, enforced at least the two cardinal laws of humiin society ; 
viz., self-control as the foundation of virtue; self .su(*ri(iee as the 
condition of the common weal. His legisluticm did not create, 
but it concentrated and directed, tins moral force. Wo aro 
tempted to laugh at the record of the day by day cnforceintuit of 
his code. Let-us remember the axioms of the scliools that, “ All 
* actions are in singulars,*' and that only in single instance's is the 
practice of rules possible. Had (hilvin, like Plato, left only a 
paper-sketch of a republic, in glowing language and magnifii^ent 
imagery, how much more would he have bcim admired by the 
world ! He did how much more than describe a virtuous society 
—he cioated one ! Calvin's ideal is, doubtless, vastly inferior hi 
that of Plato, but it is under the disadvantage of having been 
worked in practice. With what surprising effect it worked, tlie 
whole history of Protestant Europe is witness. It was a rude 
attempt, indeed, but then it wim the first which modem times had 
seen, to combine individual and equal freedom with strict self- 
imposed law ; to bund society on the common endeavour after 
monil perfection. The Christianity of tbe middle ages had 
preached the, ba>se and demoralising surrender of the individual ; 
the surrender of his understanding to tbe ie&urcb ; of his eon** 
science to the priest ; of his wifi to the brhice. Protestantism^ 
as an insurrection against this subjugatToQ, Tidioitred under the 
same weakness as all other revolntiane. It threw off a yoke and 
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got rill of an exterior control, but it \jas tlosiitiiio of any basis of 
interior Ijfe. True freedom can only be* founded on a strong 
sense of personality ; the conscious possession of a moral force, 
from which the outward actions flow. Mere emancipation from 
the tutelage of a church or a governmAt will not convey this 
basis of self-reliance. The will is pot free, merely because it is 
rclitncd from outward restraint. But this is all that any revolu- 
tion does ; to destroy impediments to free agency, not to regene- 
rate the forces of action. 

TIiu polity of Calvin was a vigorous effort to supply that which 
the revolutionary movement wanted, — a positive education of the 
individual soul. Crushed under tlie weight of a spiritual aristo- 
cracy an the one side, and ground down by the huge mucliiue of 
adminibtrative monarchy on the other, all personal freedom, all 
moral ath*il)iites, had nearly disappeiwed among the people on 
whom this superincumheiit muss pressed. To raise up the en- 
feehled ill, t(» stir the indivitlupl coiisciiMico, to imste the soul 
not only to reclaim its rights, hut to feel its obligations ; to sub- 
stitute free obedience for pjieisive submission, — this was the loily 
aim of the simple, not to say barbarous, legislation of Calvin. 
The int|uisitorial rigours of the Consistory encouraged, instead of 
humbling, independence, (foveruinon^ at Geneva was not police, 
but education; self-government mutually enforced by equals on 
eneli oUier. 'I ’he power thus generated was too expansive to bo 
conlineil to (jcneva. II went forth into all countries. From 
every pad of Ih'oiostant Kuropc, eager hearts flocked hither to 
catch something of the inspiration. Tlie Kcforined Communions, 
whieh doctrinal discussion last splitting up into ever-multi 
plying sects, bi'gan to feel in this moral sympathy a new centre 
of union. 'Ibis, and this alone, enabled the Koforination to make 
head against the terrible repressive forces brought t<» bem* by 
Hpam, — the Inquisition and the Jesuits. Sparta against Persia was 
not such odds as Geneva against Spain. Calvinism saved 
Europe. The rugged and grotesque discipline of Calvin raised 
up> from St. Andrew's to Geneva, that little band, not vtary 
polished^ not very reflned^ but freemen 5 

That whieh wo are^ we arc ; * 

One equal temper of heroic hearU 

Made weak by timo and fiite, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek^ to find, and not to yidd.** 

Such in the admirable force iB^on the hfiman conscience of the 
■impla virtues of sincerity and sebHeniaL Where Hhey are exhi* 
hited Uk % dastinci end recognisable fbrm^ nerar foil to con- 
quer, and to spread tlismsehres. Henoelbrwaid Calvinism tended 
to tflto up into all the mesod worth exk^ng any whegre in 
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Protestantism. As tlie. Humanistic movement had been absorbed 
into the Protestant, so the first, or Lutheran, reform l.^vns gra- 
dually overborne by the Calvinistic, save where State interests 
interfered to prevent it. Such is the law of all great movements. 
The truly great exert magical inlhicnce. Cliaracter is more 
powerful than intellect, tlie lesser stream cm(j[)ties itself into tb;? 
greater. Lutheranism was incapable of propagating itself. Cal- 
vinism reappeared again and again, with no less vitality than at 
first. It animated the Cameronians of Cleland, no less than the 
Independents of Cromwell or the defenders of La lloelielh'. 

It is necessary to dwell on tlio services rendered by Calvin to 
human liberty, for his sins against it were of the deepest dye. 
These may be brought under two heads: — 1. Hfs political in- 
tolerance shows itself in the suppression of the f ahertine party in 
1550. 2. His theological intolerance, us shown by the cruel 

execution of Servetns and of Gniet, and his eondnot to Jlolzec, 
Castaillon, Geutilis, &c. ^ 

1. For the overthrow of the in 155.5, Calvin will he 

acquitted by history. The necessities of lus position may be 
held to excuse him. It was a struggle r'/ lontrance fox power in 
Geneva. Not, on Calvins part, for selfish power, but for the 
maintenance of that system which was uninistnkeably working for 
the best interests of the eity, and which was, besides, ac(*f‘j)table 
to the majority of the inhabitants. 

The Libertine party, who liad triumphed iu the expulsion of 
Calvin and Farelin and had again .succumbed to tlie resto- 
ration of the former in loU, slowly and steadily regained their 
lost ground. The severity and painfulness of tlu' discipline 
galled the weak brethren and the “ outsiders. ' 'J’hcmgh Calvin 
never lost the steady support of the thorough-going men, a for- 
midable amount of unpopularity gradnally arcnmulated against 
him. The young men of the Liberal party gave the tone. It 
was eagerly adopted. Calvin was not safe from insult in the 
street ; they hissed him as he passed along. The children were 
encouraged to make faces at him. They turned his name into 
Cain. The opposition succeeded in penetrating into the Council; 
and at the elections of 1549, Amicd Femn, the leader of the* 
Liberals, was chosen First ^Jyndic. 

Amied Perrin, captain-general of the republic, bad married 
into the faniily of Favre, one of the leaders in the liberation of 
• Geneva. Old i^'ran^ois Favre, the father-in-law, retained all tlie 
fieiy spirit of the Eid-gnoss. His Bon-in*law, Amicd, equally 
chivalrous an& pabiotie, had much less sense and ballast. A 
man of fine commanding figure, who dressed with elegance, wore 
his sword well, and conversed with the skill of a French 
courtier, but vainglorious, full of Iiimsel/, upnble to control 
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liis loquacious vanity at table, or in, tlie^ council, lie was par- 
ticularly ^‘xposed to the sarcasms ol* the grave and censorious 
citizens of the new stamp, '.riie ^latred that grew up between 
this man and the Keformer was one of those intense, immortal 
hates whiidi a character like Calvin’s alone capable of pro- 
voking and sustaiiwng. On Calvin s^snle it was only slightly re- 
lieved by the contempt which he felt for the “ Stage Caesar,’* as 
he called Amicd. Jlut in dcjscribing his wife Francoise, and his 
fat her in- law Favre, Calvin has witJihcld none of the (jolours of 
religious malignity. With this family his struggle was long; 
ran through several years, wdth alternating success. Ferrin w^as 
no lualeh for Calvin face to face before the Council. But he was 
sustained by liis party, and by the secret inelinatiohs of the 
])(*ople, who, while they lamented his principles, conceded some 
lalitiide of speech and conduct to the gallant soldier. Once 
Calvin succeeded in getting him disnnssed from his employments, 
expelled from the (’oumdl, and impris(m(»(l. But he soon reco- 
vered his liberty, his olliee, and the public favour. More than 
onee, during the struggle, the Liberal parly seemed on the point 
of trium])liing, and Calvin was expecting a second exile. Thus, 
hi' Ijas been eompai^HH' to one of those niiddhi-age Popes wdio, 
while l^urope trembled at their frown, were themselves ever on 
tlic ])oiiit of being driven out of tludr own capital. Sometimes 
the parties broke out into open violence. But to the credit of 
the republic it may he observed that wherever Calvin appeared on 
llie scene, a oerluin degree of respect and forhearanco was shown 
him. 

’riio sort of fooling with which lie was regarded may be 
gathered from one of these incidents. Viret liappenod to be on 
a visit in (jcneva. A personal enemy of Calvin succeeded in 
getting into liis hands, through Viret's servant, some of Calvin s 
letters: Viret, who was minister at Lausanne, being one of the 
persons with whom Calvin maintained a conHdeutial cori’esiion- 
douce. In one of these letters Calvin had said, in his usual style, 
severo things of the Genevese. One passage was — “ The people 
here assume the name of Clirist, but they desii'e to live without 
liim. I have to wage an incessant war with this hypocrisy.’* 
This lettiT was handed obout in the town, where it excited the 
greatest indignalioti, and iinally was made a ch^go against 
Calvin before the Council. He had added in the same letter, “ I 
expect little of the syndics of this year.” On this tho accusa- 
tion of defaming the Government” was founded. Calvin’s 
answer was obvious. “ A confideutial fetter to; a. ijPfend was not 
n published opinion at all. Besides, the expressions referred to 

♦ Lermiuier, "Revue d, d. Maudes,” 1842. 
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events now three ycar^ oljl; ami he was ready to uphold tlieir 
truth/' After Calvin had been heard, and had withdra\vn, b arol, 
who happened to he present, said — “ Troth, sirs, but yu ought to 
handle more tenderly with a man such as is Calvin, a man who 
hath not his oijual in kiffewlcdgo or in repute throughout all the 
churches. His censures be^ something roiigh<>but ye should not 
be so delicate. He hath not spsu'cd Luther or jVIeiaiictlion, and 
they liave boriio it jncekly. Nor is it meet that magi si rales 
sliould he thus occupying themselves with the scandal of the 
tj^vorns/’ The Council felt the justice of these remarks, aiul the 
mutter was let drop. 

At length in J555 the crisis came. The denouctnent was 
simple enough, and the victory was complete. The loaders of tlie 
Liberal party were eitiuu* exiled or bcheadeil, Iheir property (*on- 
fiscati'd, amUto propose their recall was made a capital olfence. 
But what exactly the nature*of the treason in whit.-h they were 
implicated, whether it was political or ecclesiastical, wlietlicr it 
was plot, riot, or armed insiUTCction, wo try in vain to make out 
from the coufused and contradictory stateinenls of the historiiins 
and biographers. The defeat of the fahertines is alinof'l as great 
a historical enigma as the conspiracy of (’atiline. Jl is not that 
there is a lack of original evidence. But this is so ovcrlaul by 
the partisan statements of controversial or apologetic liiographcrs, 
that it will re(|uiro the careful ami tedious process of a Ihoroiielily 
critical sifting before any notitm can Iw fonnc<l of the rt‘al cha- 
racter of these transactions. No life has been more wrillm and 
re-writhm than that of Calvin. None stands in greater m cil of 
a really crituail biograplier. The letters of Calvin, wliich have us 
yet been only vei7 partially published, are in process of collection 
by M. Bonnet. The “ Societe d’Histoirc et d’Archcologic" of 
Geneva, in publishing some of the remains of Bonivard, and the 
*^Societe de THistoire Protestante" of Fmnce, have done useful 
service in preparing original material. Rut what is above all 
wanted is the publication, in their integrity, of the llc'gisters of 
the Councils and the Consistory. Without these before him, llio 
writer of history can only be misled by the partial and garbled 
extracts which are 8catiei*cd up and down the various books which 
treat this period of the annals of Geneva, The most complete 
selection which has os yet been printed comprehends no more 
than the five years from IM2 to 1630. This, which is annexed 
. to M. Gustave Bevilliod's edition of “ Proment/' is only an ex- 
tract, and omits those extracts which liad previously berm printed 
by Baron Grdnus; on omission which detracts considerably from 
lib© utility, as well as the authenticity of the volume. M. 
^mliod promises a continuation of his mbourB, It were much 
4o bg wished that, in that part which covers the early history of 
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Cnlvinism, the most faithful reproduction. ^of the original docu-v 
ments shuuld be made the rule of editing. 

In tlio case of the Libertines, the accusation against Calvin is, 
that the men who had founded the liberties of their country were 
j)iit to death, exiled, rained to make wa/ for the establishment 
of his own authority, 'riiis charge i^ only partially met by M. 
Gaborers list of names.* He shows by a tabular comparison of 
the Euhjnoss of 1519 — 1580 ^vi^h tlie Lihertm^oi 1 555, that only 
five of the latter are included among the former. This is true. 
But, though the older liberators had been removed by death in 
the interval, it is undeniable that the liibertines of 1555 were the 
true political representatives of the patriots of 1530. In many 
cases they were their sons, nephews, or otlicrwise related. But 
what if they were, if they refused to submit tr» the iustitutions 
esialilished by the free ehoiee o4‘ tlie free community ? Calvin 
argued that previous merit, only enhanced the guilt of lawdcss- 
ness. He would not have adqiitted the plea of Tanered for 
Itinaldo — 

sovvegaa 

Saggio Signor, chi sui Kinaldo, c quale ; 

Non del clu regiia 
Nel caatigo coii tutti esstu* uguale.” 

Neither, again, must we be misled by the historians who 
blaeki'ii the moral character of the Libertines, and adopt, in their 
ordinary sense, the epithets “ vicious, dissolute, debauched,” 
which the Calvinists a]>plic<l.to their opponents. The Libertines 
wi.sli<‘d to live ns other people live, not more. What they opposed 
was, judicial cognizance of ofleiices nga"inst morals, which were 
not also oflcnoes against society. The name which the Calvinists 
succe<*ded in imposing on their adversaries lias prejudged their 
case. The term '^Idhertin” was transferred to the Liberal party 
in Geneva, the remnant of the old Liberators, from an Anabaptist 
sect which had arisen in the Low Countries, The oiitiuomiaii 
doctrines of Quentin and Cop, the Spiritual Ubertines, were 
never adopted by the Genevese patriots, who were neither theolo- 
gians nor metaphysicians. They were no systematio defenders of 
sensuality; but claimed, as Michel Boset reports their own words 
— ^‘Wivre en liberty, et ne vouloir etre controints an dire des 
precheurs.” They did not theoretically deny the obligation of 
morality; but they thought it too much to be obliged to swear 
that they w'onld keep^the Ten Commandments. 

The historian must never consider himself the upplogist of hits 
characters, or think that his business is to obtain a verdict. But 
if the view we have taken of Calvins enterprise be at all correcl^ 
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we see that the success. ol\lhat enterprise involved the fall of the 
Libertines. To submit or to^ withdraw from tlic city was the 
only alternative that could be ottered them. Neither liad Calvin 
any choice. Either ho must destroy them, or they would destroy 
— not himself, but his ^rk, which he believed to be the work of 
God. His tight with tbe^ Libertines was not persecution (rf 
opinion, or an attempt to bring dissidents into the Church by 
force. The Libertines never alleged that their consciences Avere 
A'iolated, but only that they did not like the constraint. If they 
were compelled, it is only as any recalcitrant minority is com- 
pt llctl, in every free State, by the majority. Such a minority can 
only claim our sympathy for their resistance, eitb(>r when they 
sulfer for conscience’ sake, t)r for some noble cause. In this 
case no ground of conscience was or could be alleged. The 
Libertines Ijad reasons and a goml cause, hut their opponents had 
better. 

There is, indeed, a seeming piyadox in the situation, when the 
Liberal party ap|)car as the enemies of 'freedom. But this is not 
the solitary instance in history of tlie ;sanip phenomenon. It may 
i*asily happen that Liberalism may be found on one side nml 
Liberty oji tlie other. For liberalism is only the irrellectivc 
desire to be ([uit of constraint; the natural instinct of the freeman, 
but notliing more. It is not till that instinct has been deepeu'/d 
into coii'^ciousness, till the impulse has been educated into sjion- 
taueity, that the liberty of a truly free will begins to be exercised. 
The roving savage and tlie citizens of a llepuhlic are both free, 
but in a ditfereut sort. Any anarchy has in it more oppor- 
tunity for manly virtue, than the strait- waistcoat of “ order” im- 
posed by the political keeper. But true liberty is only realized 
through self-control, wlicu “the weight of chance desires” has 
been felt, and been shaken off by an eflbrt of the will. The 
modem State, a mere engine of police and property, is wholly 
incapable of conferring freedom on the individual. It only 
atttuus its end by encroaching on the individual. To this pcdiced 
society the old social contract theory strictly applied, when it 
represented each as sacrificing some of bis own liberty for the 
benefit of all. Law is conceived as so much surrender of right, 
and justice as “the good of others." “In possima llcpublicu 
plurirafiB leges." But in the pure State, which is founded ou 
virtue, or “the law of Clirist,” restraint is not imposed from 
without, but issues from within. The state of salvation within 
M^hich the elect is placed, is the “ kingdom of Heaven,'* in which 

has no superior hut God, and is himself the only aristoernt. 
Holiness, or strictness of life, becomes bis point of honour. The 
inward “ assurance” of his election elevates the “ saint*’ above the 
diffic^ulties of virtue. Morality is to him not n law which ho is 
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under the disagreeable necesBiiy of obeying, but tlie only sphere 
in which he can exhibit the energies of bis spiritual character. 
Tlie will is the rann. “ II pent tout en etant soi ; il ne pent rioii 
sans I’ctre. De la verity et roriginali^ de raine procede la 
puissance.”* 

• 2. The political ^intolerance of Cakin was his strength; and 
Ihe tyranny of tlio discipline became the cradle of libcity. It 
Avas very different with his intolerance of opinion. We must 
side Avith Calvin as against the Libertines. Every philosopliic 
mind will say Avith .Gibbon — “ I am more scandalized by the 
burning of Servetus than by the Avhole hecatombs of human 
beings immolated in the aato da fes of Spain and Portugal.'* 
lint it has been our intention in this paper to consider Calvin in 
his political action only. His doctrinal an<l philosophical views 
form a separate subject. Suffico it to say tlint though (‘alvinism 
AYsis an advance on the earlier^Protest autism, in endowing it with 
the idea of the Chuivli, as^lhc sgeiety of llir‘ BelicveJ*s, il did not 
make a step beyond it in the direction of emancipating Reason. 
Calvinism conferred on the \iiuuan Avill its tine freedom of action 
through restraint. His own poAverful will impelled him to 
modify the ethics of Jhntestantism. Ihit intensity of Avill is 
( ver in an iuA’ersc ratio to breadth of intelligence. Galvin had a 
passionate desire to live as a free man nmh r the law of God. 
Ho felt lU) corresponding necessity for intellectual emancipation. 
His mind had not compassed the idea of truths of reason. He 
kiicAv only traditional d»)gma. And, to save the good character 
of Protcbtantism, it Avas desirable that the Avorld should under- 
stand that religious Protestants repudiated all idea of touching 
tlio dogma ns much as the Catholics Ibemselves. Tbo punish- 
ment of Servetus was a stroke of policy. Calvin gained in 
cbarnctor with his contemporaries by it. lie Imd justilied his 
faith by bis acts, and noideft the Church i>f Rome the solo gbu'y 
of taking vengeance on the enemies of (*hrist. All the Protes- 
tants approved ; Melimcthon emphatically so. Calvin never 
repented it. Greatly as ihe Oalviuistic (Churches have sened 
the cause of political liberty, they haA^e contributed nothing to 
the progress of knowledge. 


* Soyous, Etudes s\ir les Ecrlvains Fnm^ais.” 
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Execution of their Ofiice ; with lists of Cases, Statutes, 
Canons, dc, J3y (’harles (rri'vile Fricloaux, M.A., .Ihir- 
ri^tei*-at-]a\v. Seventh edition. 1800. 

4. A Treatise on the Powers and Dufies of Parish ]^rstries in 
Ecclesiastical Matters; bling a< Vestryman's Guide. Hy 
Allred Wills, Esq., Barri'-tur'at'law. 1800. 

0. Letter to Lord Stanley on the Law of Church'rates, by 
Sir John (now Lord Chief Justice) Campbell. 1837, 

0. Practical J)irections to the Opponents of Church-rates. 
I^iit 1. Third edition. 

7. Illegal Church-rates ; bring Practical Directions to prevent 
their rolleetion. 1807. 

8. Objects and Operations of the Society for the Liberation of 
Pielighai from State Patronage and , Control. OJliccs, 2, 
Serjeants Tim, Fleet-street. 

9. The Liberator. A journal issued l)y Ujo Suciety, i^e. 
Established 1800. 

10. Debate in the House of Commons, on Wednesday, April 2\st, 
on Sir John Trclaivnys Bill for the AboUtUm of Church- 
rates. 

11. Address of William Alien to the Parishioners of Lindjidd, 
in condemnation of Church-rates. 1830. 

12. Census of Great Britain, \H^l ; lieligious Worship ; Report 
and Tables. 

fTlO churcli-bot must all men lawfully give aBsistancc." So 

JL said the laws of (‘anute, tt.s published by the Record Com- 
missioners : and this is snppo.sed to bo the earliest reference to 
chur^-rates*in our history. The common jokes about churcli- 
sbpt," played off in regard to the same impost, are not applicabloi 
^ would be seen at once if the entire septenoe from Oanute’s 
memorable letter were given. Among the debts to the church" 
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whidi he dcbirea to lifive paid up before bis return from Home, 
are ilie d.^etcr-peuce due by eacli house in all towns and villages, 
the til lies of fruit in the middle of August, and the kirk-shot 
(cyric-seeat, or cburch-scoi) at the fcasj^ of St Martin to the 
parish clmrcb/' This last was simply the first-fruits of com 
seed, paid on the Wth of November; •and the popular jests about 
e(.‘el(‘siabti(:al ammunition will not therefore bear examination. 

How comes this law’ of Canute to bo the first reference to such 
an impost as church-rates, when there had been churches in Eug- 
laud lor lour centuries ? llecause the repair of the ehurebes had 
been ollierwiso pro^ided^ for. When Augustine was in Britain, 
l*ope (iregorv desired him to appropriate a part of the voluntary 
contrihulions of liis followers to this object. Tlic contributions 
wort' to |)c divided into lljrqc portions : one of which was for the 
]) 0 <)r, muilhcr for llie ck'rgy, and*the third for “kirk-hoi,” or the 
inainUnniicc of tlio churches^ — a distribiuion wliich was peipc- 
tualcd in tlie institution of tithtts. In the words of Aichbishop 
.ylillVic’s canon on this matter — “The lioly fathers have also 
api)oiiit(*il that men shoiihh give their tithes to the- churcli of 
Uod, and llio priests should come and (li^idc them into three 
parts; oiio, for the repair of tlie church, and the second fertile 
])oor; hill ihc third for the ministers of Ciod, who hear the care 
of lluit church.” This was promulgated in a.d. h70, and con- 
firmed in Witenagemot in a.d; 1014. Bui, on the one hand, 
variou> lines for olfcncts Avere applied to the repairs of churches; 
and, oil the other, tlie bishojis were required to keep up the 
editicos at their own cost, if not otherwise. 

It i'^ a eiinous question how and wlieu the clergy managed to 
rid till* lit lies of two out of the three obligations they were tles- 
tined to fullil, so us to appropriate the whole to tbemsclves. In 
regard to the church-repair, even Lord LampbeU’s learning can 
furnisli notJu’ng better than eonjedure. Re says — “ J^robably 
the burden was very gradually shifted to the parisliionors, nfid 
their contributions to the expense were purely voluntary. The 
custom growing, it W’aa tivated os an obligation, and enforced by 
occlesiasticttl censures.” The common law' for some time pro- 
tected recusants ; but the bishops prevailed with Edward I. to 
admonish the judges, and then to stamp on his ordinance the 
character of law. And Lord Campbell snys — “ Fmm the year 
I28o, therefore, the bishops were authorized to compel the 
parishioners by ecclesiastical censures to repair and to j^oTide 
ornaments for the church.*'* ^ 

In (he reign of Henry VII., however, high authorities asserted, 
apparently without opposition, the obli^tion of the clergy to 

* * “ Letter to Lori Siholcj on the Iaw of By Sir John 

Campbell. 183^. . 
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devote oiic-third of tl^cir incomes to the poor, and another for 
the repairing and building of ^heir churches and mansions." So 
wrote Dudley, a privy-councillor Henry VII. And in the 
. same century the great ecclesiastical lawyer, Lindwood, ulti- 
mately Bishop of SI. .bavias, declared that by the common law 
the burden of repairing the church is on t<ie rector, and not 
on the laity, adding — “ But certainly by custom even the Iny 
parishioners are cojnpelled to this sort of repair, so that the 
lay people is e(»mpelled to observe this laudable custom." It 
was the nave tliat was in question throughout, the care of the 
<‘hancel being, from first to last, imposed on the owner of tlie 
tithes. 

Thus far llio law and custom related to a condition of society 
in ^Yhu•h there was only one religion. Whatever tin* fact might 
he, the prufes'-ion was of a. homogeneous church, to which i*very 
person belonged, hv wliich every individual was heiu’lited, and to 
which, therefore, every individual was indebted. To refuse piiy- 
ment of any dues sanctioinal by custom first, and tlien by law,, 
was treated as irn*ligioii wheu then* jvus no other eommnnioii for 
any mau to belong to, and as dishonesty when every individual 
reeeivinl benefits from the ehnrcli vvhieh were indispensable, and 
could he had fnun no other sonreo. In those days social life 
was iinji >-"11)11* outside of the influence of the church, 'riu* 
sacraments were necessary conditions of every mans wcdfiin*. 
There w.re no Scriptures for po])ular reading; there was in) 
notion of j)ni}er otlier\\isc than through tin* priests: nor eouM 
any one choose who should marry him, or baptize his eljild, or 
bury his wife, or certify on his behalf, on all the occasion of his 
life and business, lie belonged to a parish where tln?ro was one 
clinreh, witli its priest: and he must be in connexion \\ith thorn, 
or be an outcast altogether. Under such cireumstain*e'^, it miglit 
fairly be regarded as an otfonce to refuse to conlriluib* 1 «> tin* 
maintenance of the establishment in such ways as wi‘re ordained 
by law. As l 4 ord f^oke puts it, after stating the privileges of 
every parishioner — “In respect of wliicli iuestirnahle hcrnfits, ho 
is chargeable to repair his proper church in which he n.eeividli 
them, hut shall not be forced to the reparatnm of any other 
church in another parish in which he doth not inhabit." * It had 
not yet occurred to the ecclesiastical mind to issue laws enforcing 
the attendance of all parishioners at the church, and their receiv- 
ing the cornmanioii ; because the offence of absenting thenisplv(*s 
had not arisen, except as an individual delinquency. Any such 
delinquent iflust indeed have been an odd sort of person io refuse 
a so reasorjable at siicJi a risk. The risk was excommiini- 

cslion for the individual; and when (livisjons spread so a.s to 
^jnckide any considerable nntnbcr, an interdict on the pnrislii or a 
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portion of it. J’lie peccnnt individual was treated as an outcast 
from soeijjty, and tlie parish under interdict as an outcast from 
tin* Cluirch. The individual was* not only excluded from the 
ulniridi imd its services, so as even to be deprived of the absolu- 
tion of the dying and the burial of the df^ad, but could iiiid no 
ope to sit at table with him, or to servo him, or transact business* 
witli Jiiin, or let him a house or a field : and ho could not sue or 
he sued, or be a witness in any cause, or act as a juryman. Tho 
l)ravest man must have felt his heart sink when tlie first monition 
was s(*r\ ed upon him, warning him of his doom ; and it is incon- 
ceivable that any one could hold out through the tliree requisite 
monitions, and the prospect of such penalties, feu* the sake of a 
binall contiibution to his parish church, at a period when no 
competing faith involved conscience in the (picsti(ui of payment. 
When we find any John Keyser or Hillary Warner braving such 
ii lot, wo may infer tliat the homogeneous eharacter of tlio 
milional religion was departing as confidently as wlien we meet the 
teim “conventicle’ in tlfe stnftites. Kev'-er, excommunicated 
Ibr eiglit months, declared that he did not fear the visitation — 
that lie was nut i'xeonimuui<?alod before (iod, whatever the arch- 
bishop might say ; “ for that he, tho last liarve t, standing so 
excommunicato, had as great plenty of wheat and other grain as 
his neighbours, saying to them in scorn (ns was urged against 
liim) lliat a man ex(!ommuiiicate should not have siicli plenty of 
’ Ifo was imprisoned in Maidstone gaol, duly attended to 
by means of a writ of habeas corpus, made the subject of a special 
eousultation between the judges and divines, ajul delivered as 
“ not to he suspect of heresy,” This happened in tlie lifth year 
of Kdwurd IV. Hillary Warner, in Henry Vll. s lime, escaped, 
as not a h<*relic, though in error, in holding llie opinion that lie 
was not l»otind (o coutributc to the support of any tdergy hut 
lliose of the church which ho attended. I'liese men were Lol- 
lards. 'J1ie notion of conventicles was fairly introduced ; opinions 
were cla.ssod under the heaids of eiroi*s and of Jicrcsy, with careful 
iliserimiiiation ; and the wav was opened for scruples about pay- 
ing for tlie support of such religious observances as were believed 
to be wrong and pernicious ; in other words, for the refusal of 
rhurch* rates. 

When Wycliffes doctrines had so spread as to involve whole 
parishes, or any considerable portion of any one, the method of 
punishment by interdict came into use. The people under the 
cloud of ecclesiastical displeasure were at first naturally apt to bo 
aghast; — no service-bell, no passing-bell when theiv nearest and 
dearest died ; — those nearest and dearest thrown into a pit with- 
out burial-rites, in a heap with any others who might die;~ 
the church dismantled and put in mourning, and the sacred ves- 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVir.]-NKW Seeies. Vol. XIV. No. I. ^ ^ 
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sels and relics laid on nsfecs on the ground ; — no inaiTiage, no 
Sunday services, no fasts or festivals, — no connexion at all witli 
Heaven or the clergy, except lliat, as infants and the dying must 
not be sent to hell for other people’s fault, baptism and the viati- 
cum were coldly and sTilkily administered by priests who would 
not speak a word outside pf the scrvioe-book. It is true, tl*e 
clergy found, in course of time, that a society could hold out 
when" ail individual must give way ; and that the parishioners 
would easily reconcile themselves to keeping Sunday in their own 
way, or not at all ; and to seeing couples live together without 
marriage, when the rite was refused ; and even to laying their 
dead in their own gardens and orchards, as the early Quakers 
did, if no priest would bury them. But it required some time 
and practice to induce this change of views ; and few scenes of 
greater desolation can be iinaginod than that which was coiitrm- 
plated by the early Nonconformists as their liability if they re- 
fused the payment of church-rat^s.* 

The case is now somewhat dillercnt.* Here is one of tlu' most 
recent instances, as reported in various newspapers, — whicli is all 
we know of the parties. Among other places disturbed by 
church-rate contests at present is tlic quiet town of Mark(‘t 
Harborough, in Leicestershire. Mr. Nunneley, a respectahlo 
dissenter, refuses to pay the last rate ordered ; and so, it s(‘em<, 
docs ]\Irs. J. Jarman. The churchwardens complained of the 
non-payment, and the magistrates summoned Mr. Nunmdey to 
appear heforc them in Petty »Sessions. The clerk to the magis- 
trates proved, in the first place, by the testimony of the churcli- 
wardens, that the rate was imposed by a yestry-meeting n gularly 
summoned. The defendant demanded tlie production cd* the minute- 
book in evidence of this fact, and as the only elfectmil evidence 
of it. xVfter much debate., the demand was nduHctl, on the 
technical ground that notice of the claim had not gi\{'n; 

but, at a later stage, the magistrates found they could not get on 
without the vestry-book, and it was produced,-- it having been in 
court all the time, in the churchwarden s custody. In the next 
point, Mr. Nunneley was evidently on very strong ground. Ho 
asserted, and it does not appear to have been dcnieil, that an im- 
portant motion proposed at the vcbtry-meeling was not entered in 
the minutes. If this was true, if unquestionably invalidated tlu^ 
rate ; but the magistrates’ clerk met the objection by the pica 
that Mr, Nunneley was not competent to dispute the validity of a 
d^ument forming a part of his own evidence. The Jiistices 
Iptjpd and t-onsulted upon it, and, on their return, declared a 
decision ns remarkable ns their clerk's ple^; — ^that the minutes 
were correct, though they contained no mention of an important 
motion proposed by a ratepayer. Mr. Nunneley then made the 
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declaration common in such cases ; — that lip had hand fide objec- 
tions to nxike to the legality of thp rate. Tho magistrates liad 
heard enough to be aware that this was true ; — that grounds of 
question existed: and here therefore their jurisdiction ended. As 
the ecclesiastical courts alone can decide on the validity of n 
church-rate, the nlagistrates had only one legal course before 
them : — to end tbc case, leaving it to the churchwardens to prose- 
cute their claim in the ecclesiastical courts if they chose. But 
these magistrates of Jfarket Harborough, like a good many 
justices (5lsewhere, exceeded their powers. They declared that 
Mr. Nunneley was bound to satisfy them of the illegality of the 
rat(3 ; and, not being satisfied by objections which arc, if true, 
indisputably fatal to the rate, they issued their order for payment, 
enforced by ni>ticc that a distress- warrant would bo served if the 
amount of rate and costs was not paid by a specified date. The 
local newspapers seem to bty^'c treated this as the end of the 
business, concluding that l^lie reciusant would pay ; but there can 
be few Quakers at ilarket Harborough, or the reporters can have 
little acquaintance among thp Dissenters, if they really supposed 
that tho magistrates could settle the matter. Recusants who go 
us far as Mr. Nunneley did, usually go further. In these days, 
when thero is a Liberation Society to advise and assist, and 
popular law-books for guide, and a good deal of social sympathy, 
and every prospect of a speedy change in the law, many go even 
furtlier than disobeying the order. It was with no surprise there- 
fore that observers of tbo affair saw the following paragraph a 
Aveek or two later. 

“ On Saturday last at jSfarket Harborough, a successful descent was 
made on the promises of Mr. J. Nunneley and Mrs. J. Jarman, and 
twelve chooses, 10 lbs. of hog’s lard, one great lump of sugar, 24 J lbs. of 
bacon, forty-nine brushes, and 12 lbs. of long sixes were carried 
off as a seizure for church-rates. We hear that tho occasion of the 
sale is likely to be improved by those who object to this kind of con- 
fiscation, and that the public will bo invited to express an opinion on 
tho subject.” 

Thus was the affair not concluded. Mr. Nunneley appealed 
to tho Court of Queen s Bench for a rule to quash the order of 
the magistrates, on the ground that it was made without juris- 
diction. The rule was granted. Lord Campbell remarked, ‘‘that 
the justices could not give themselves jurisdiotion, by wrongly 
and capriciously deciding a fact contrary to the truth, upon which 
their jurisdiction depended,*' and implied that in this case they 
had done this. “Mr Justice Coleridge, Mr. Justi6e Erie, aUd 
Mr. Justice Crompton expressed themselves to the same effect." 
We congratulate Mr., Nunneley on his nobly-eamed suceess. 
Such are the cjianges wrought by time in the destinies of p^^ple 

D 5}s -s 
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who will not pay ohurcli-mtes ! It is inconveuicut to undergo a 
distraint, — vexatious to see one’s bacon and cheese carried ofl, 
—exasperating to be deprived ol one s sugar and candles ; but it is 
not so bad as having to throw the corpse ol one s best Iriend into 
a pit, or being unable fb get married, or being shunned as an out- 
cast from God and man. Tlw Quakers, Avho have undergoing the 
chief part of the modern persecution, seem to take it very 
serenely ; and some have even their own jokes about it. AVe have 
heard of one whose old brown cob was seized for church-i ates, 
and wlio saw, on getting up next morning, that his faithful steed ' 
had trotted back to Ins stable. We have heard of sojiic jesting 
about the oonvenieneo of getting plate cleaned, — the fact being 
that the old silver teapot is seized once a year for church-rate, 
and appears again in a few days, in a highly i reditahh* stale td 
burnish. A ham left opportniiely on a kitchen dresser ^^ill often 
content the avenger of law and gospel. lie had rather sec silver 
spoons lying about, or some article which he could jjut in his 
pocket; whereas the desire on the othm* side is to compel him to 
take the most bulky and conspicuous furniture, to rouse tlie 
attention of the neighbours. This was ei‘rtaiiily (‘fleeted in the 
Market Harborough case. The foi-ty-nino hrush(\s could not he 
stowed away in any pocket; nor would less than a cart convey 
the tw(d\(! cheeses, and the bacon and sugar, — to say nothing of 
Ihs. of candles. One's ( uriosity is aroused to know what Mrs. 
J. Jarman’s anioimt of rate Avas, as IMr. Nuniielcy’s was only 
IZ. H)S., and the costs seven and sixpence; hut the inequality 
of the impost is one of its vexations. On the very spot 
where ignorant gentry arc erroneou.slv complaining that the 
recusants will not pay a charge which was ealculaicd in the cost 
price of their property, they may see a sliopkeepcr cluirged la. for 
ehiircli-rato w'hilc his buxom neighbour, the widow who keeps tlie 

Queen’s Head,” is subject to a l(»vy of iZ. It is not a tax on 
property at all, but a pers(»nal charge; aud liemcmucli of the 
existing recusancy. Many a churchman a.s well as disst*ntcr 
would now rather refuse than pay; a fact which points to pcnal- 
tie.H somewhat milder than those of oxcoinmunieation and interdict. 

It is generally supposed that the modem phase of flic clnirch- 
rate question arose with the Braintree ca.so, in 1831; hut the 
Booking dissenters referred, in their earliest proceedings (August 
24tb, 1334), to public meetings, suits in the ecclesiastical courts, 
and voluntary rates in the place of compulsory levies, which show 
that there was a good deal of agitation abroad when the rate- 
pgms of Booking entered upon the noble struggle whieh i.ssiied in 
®||^"victory in J853. As this cose is always now regarded as 
topical of the whole conflict, as every issue was tried in the course 
of ij, and as it obtained the great legal declaration which can 
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never ngain be questioned, That <1 rqte must be made by a 

majority, ^ind that no other rate is.valid it must be considered 

to constitute a new period in the history of church rates. 

The parish church of Bocking needed repair in 1831. 
Dissenters abound in Bocking, and they resented a compulsoi 7 
levy of money to •repair a church which they never used, though 
many of them would have cheerfully contributed towards the 
object in a voluntary way. They issued on address to the rate- 
payers, declaratory of the state of the law, and of the principle 
and feelings of the Dissenters in regard to the tax. 

“There is not, nor ever has been,” says the Address, “either 
statute or common law in this country whereby the church-tax could 

be enforced upon any parish, by authority of the civil magistrate, 

unless at least a majorit}^ of parishioners in vestry had concurred in it. 
The spiritual courts have, indeed, iii times past, assumed the power of 
compelling a majority to coneqr in church-rate, by excommunication 
and tlic imposition of* penances ; l^ut Dissenters owe no allegiance to 
Church of England law, and'all attempt to bring them under its power 
by its spiritual coisiires is now wholly abandoned, as alike unjust and 
impracticable. 'Dio law of tlio land then, as it now stands, expressly 
gives to a majority the right to say whether they will have church- 
rate or not.” — Braintree Case^ p. 36. 

Their own case was thus stated : — 

“ Various denominations of Dissenters having separated from the 
Church of England, as that Church had separated herself from the 
Church of Rome, and having their own chapels to build, and their own 
pastors to BUj)[K)rt, and their own services to sustain, are now through- 
out all the hmd declaring the injustice of being any longer rated to 
support tlie services of a Church from which they have conscientiously 
differed and departed. 

“ Surely Dissenters might ap[)eal confidently to the justice and 
liberality of their Christian brethren of the Church, and say to them, 

‘ You have your churches built by the nation ; and you have arch- 
bishops and bishops, cathedral deans and preb^mdaries, Ac., endowed 
with vast wealth j and you have tithe ; and is not all this enough, and 
will you — can you — come to us to pay for sweeping your j)ows, and 
washing your priests’ vestments, and even for the sacramental bread 
and wine for your coniiuuniou services P’ Eminent men belonging to 
the Church of England have not scrupled to declare through the press 
and from the pulpit the grievous injustice of calling upon Dissenters 
to pay church-rate, and have seemed to think the Church dishonoured 
by such a practice ; and the Dissenters of Bocking now earnestly appeal 
to their neighbours of the Church to adopt these sentiments, and to 
have the generosity to go to the vestry-meeting to vote with the Dis- 
senters against the imposition of church-rate upon them — or at least 
not to go to that meeting to vote in favour of it /* — Braintree Coh^ 

p. 80. 
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Their appeal to their Npiiconformist iieighbourB was this : — 

“ Dissenters ! after all, our chief concern is witli ourselves*; whatever 
course of conduct our Christian brethren of tho Establishment may 
■think it right to pursue on this occasion, our own path is plain before 
us. The law declares tlie majority of a vestry-meeting shall decide the 
question, and let us thus far vindicate the law as ilf now stands by fredy 
exercising the just rights tliat law secures to us. Our religious prin- 
ci])]cs, as Dissenters, are violated by this tax ; our own pastors, wliolly 
dependent as they arc upon the support wc can afford to give to our 
own religious worship, are wronged by it ; our ecpial rights a.s citizens 
are infringed by it, for by it all are taxed, and one sect only receives 
the benefit ; let us then come forward as men conttMiding lor sacred 
principles, and with one accord bear the fearless, united, and ofibctual 
testimony of our votes against it .” — Braintree Case^ p. 3(5. 

The majority voted against. the rate: the faci was denied: 
scrutineers were appointed on each side ; and their rej)oris Jifibretl 
widely — one pair reporting a majority of seven fur th(‘ ratt*. anti 
tlie other a majority of thirty against ft, — tho disttrepniicy arising 
from different views of the title to vote conferred by certain j)oor- 
late payments. "J'he majority w'as Ifnally admitted to be against 
the rate. Two years later the same stir was made in the neigh- 
hoiiring parish of JJraintreo, — ^tlie agitation being begun, not by 
the Dissenters, but the churchwarden, oji the eve of a discussion 
of the whole subject in parliniiH*iit. TJie reverend chairman (’xertod 
himself so vigorously (though unsuccessfully) to prevent the 
meeting being adjourned to the church, and to exclude reporters, 
that the spokesman of tho Dissenters was obliged/ in the first 
place, to instruct those present in the legal powers of the chair* 
man of the vestry, — whose function w'as to keep order, and to 
ascertain the sense of the meeting, and not, under any pretence 
whatever, to overrule, evade, or control the decisions of an 
assembly in which all were, as ratepayers, on a ground of perfect 
equality. These matters seem very elementary at the date of 
twenty-two years ago ; but any of our readers who have witnessed 
j)arish vestry-meotiugs within the lust year n)uy be uw'are that it 
may be still as necessary as ever to instruct parislt functionaries 
in the rudiments of their duties. There are too many incumbents 
and curates who cannot receive the idea of dissenters being ns 
good as other people in vestry; and too many churchwardens 
wlio depend for imspinition wholly on the olerg)’maii or the 
justices, — not presuming to have an idea of their own in regard 
to their proper business. 

O^il lis second occasion, the majority against tho mte was 
a^x^tted at once : hut, on the next Sunday, notice was given in 
cltai'oh that an eighteenpenny rate had been made in vestry, and 
allowed. The public were immodiatnly informed, by on address 
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IVom Mr. Coiiriuuld, the devoted leadjjr in the recusants’ cause, 
tlmt the Tiate was essentially illegal, and tliat its payment could 
not, tlievclbre, be enforced. The course which has now become 
familiar (except to country justices), in ^er to deal with such 
illicit demands, was pointed out to all householders, pf any sect, 
wiio should choose to repel the exaotjon. Their legal course was 
that whicli Mr. Nuimeley now, and the Ambleside Nonconformists 
recently, and the PoutelVuct recusants last autumn, pursued; and 
the only wonder is tliat any magistrates remain ignorant of a 
process so common, and commit themselv(\s to illegalities so gross 
ns Inive been perpetrated in a dozen cases within as many 
months. 

The I’atepayors wore advised that they might refuse to pay the 
rate. If sinniiioiied before the magistrates, they must appear, 
and ought to he aecompanied liy a legal adviser, who would keep 
them right as to tlie forms to be observed, 'riiey must then 
simply dechire tlmt lliey obj*ect 1o the rate as illegal; and ibis 
deehiratioji ou<s the JuriMliction of the magistrates, who have no 
authority to decide on the (juestion of the validity of the rate, — 
that being a riue^lion for the cc.closiastical courts alone. The 
niagistnilf's can henceforth do no more ; and if they proceed to 
issue an order for payment, to be followed by a distress-warrant, 
they must abide the eonsetpieuccs of transgressing their jurisdic- 
tion. If further attempts were made to obtain the rate, it must 
be by the eliurehwardcn bringing a suit in the ecclesiastical 
courts, — which would be too costly a proceeding to be adven- 
tHj(*d in the case of a rate known to bo illegal from its origin. 
Funds were proInis^^d by the leading dissenters to support recu- 
sants, if the churchwarden should prove obstinate. So many 
refused to pay Ins claim, however, that the rate was abandoned, 
and the money was returned to those who had paid. 

What the excitement had risen to by this time we see by 
a recommendation of exclusive dealing, to be found in the 
“ Quarterly llcviow*'’<« of thjit Umej: — an inciteraent conveyed in 
the form of a solicitous inquiry of dissenting tradesmen” about 
the state of their books, utter refusing a rate to the church. 
IMeantinie, the old church at Braintree was falling into a very 
sad state ; for the churchwarden would do nothing but through 
the rate which he could not obtain. At a remarkable meeting 
iu the next June, where the cx^^ojieio chairman was replaced' by 
a chosen chairman, as often as he refused to put to Uie meeting « 
any motion whicli displeased him, a poll was taken both by open 
voting and by the ballot (the alarm of exclusive dealing having 
spread by this time). In both oases, tlie numbers were 70 for 
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the rate, and 209 ag/i4nst it. The churclnvavdcn, iieverflieless, 
imposed a rate of 88. in the pound; and a refusal -to pay it 
carried the case up to the ecclesiastical courts. On this becom- 
ing known, vestry meetings assumed a new tone throughout the 
country : funds w^ere contributed ; and the newspapers took up 
the question as involving vital principles of nfligious liberty. • 

In neighbouring parishes a monition of the Bishop of London 
w’as pleaded, after liis lordship had gone down to see the con- 
dition of the edifice ; but the obvious reply was, that the epis- 
copal monition could only be to repair the church, and not to 
levy a coiupulsory rate for the pui’pose. Several hundred pounds 
had in fact been readily contributed, in a voluntary way, for 
special repairs; the dissenters of Halsted subscribing liberally 
while the contribution was declared to be in lieu of elmreli-rates. 
As soon ns a rate was again proposed, in defiance of good faith, the 
dissenters* pockets were buttoned ijp again ; and the last state of 
the parish was worse than the first. The agitation was renewed 
by the church party ; and it required more meetings, and increas- 
ing majorities against the rate to ofitain any respite, — those ma- 
jorities being regularly produced, in spite of the ino.st stringent 
influence exerted by the pro-rate party over the poorer and more 
dependent ratepayers. 

Meantime the Whig ministry > had brought in their measure 
for the extinction of church-ratcs-4-a measure which was presently 
found to be no such boon as the ohurcli required, though suffi- 
ciently reasonable in regard to the Dissenters. Mr. Spring Rice, 
now Lord Monteagle, proposed to place church lands umlcr 
management which should increase their productiveness, and to 
apply the fresh income to the maintenance of the churches in the 
first place, and then to the purposes of the Ecclesiastical (.’urn- 
mission, The Church would not hear of it. Though iuformt-tl 
that no rate had been levied in Sheffield since I HI 8, nor in ]Man- 
chester for four years, and that the levy was refused in new 
quarters every day, the opponents of the (lovernnicnt Tncasui'c 
held to their point— that they would have the increased income 
from the lands, and the Dissenters* money too. This was decided 
by fifteen bishops assembled at Lambeth, and promnlgated in tho 
Lords in such good time that the ministerial measure obtained a 
majority of only five in the House of Commons. The bill, put 
forth as the leading Government measure of the session of 18:37, 
was dropped. 

''The Braintree Case," meantime, was slowly passing from 
court to court; and it was not till February, 1841, tliat its first 
phase was decided. The judgment, delivered in the Court of 
Exchequer Chamber, was agaiuist the chui;ch warden, whose ex- 
offlew rate, set up against the vote of tho majority, was dis- 
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allowed. The ohurchwarden did not t\ppqal, but abandoned the 
rate ; and .the parishioners supposed the matter was settled. But 
it was hard to give up after such* a contest; and Chief Justice 
Tindal had dropped a hint which it might be worth while to fol- 
low up. He had said that though an ea^officio rate was good 
for nothing against^a vote of the maje^rity, a vote of the minority 
might perhaps be sustained ; and this issue it was at once deter- 
mined to try. 

This was the most serious point of the whole struggle for the 
Dissenters; for they entered upon it in the full knowledge that 
tlie existing law enabled the ecclesiastical authorities to imprison 
Dissenters for an unlimited time, if they thought proper to use 
that method of inducing them to vote with the minority. Unde- 
terred by such a liability, they refused a shilling rate iii May, 
1811, and thereby brought down on the parishioners of Brain- 
tree a citation and monition from the Bishop of Loudon, to 
assemble in vestry at eleven 6’clock, a.m., on the 15th of July, 
1841, “ then and there to make a rate, under pain of the law and 
contempt thereof.'* The country at large had its attention fixed 
on that meeting ; and out of* it fu\}se the proceedings which have 
secured the country from all other church-rates but such as are 
voted by a majority in vestry. 

The majority refused the rate absolutely ; and the churchwar- 
dens made a rate, nevertheless, in declared obedience to the 
bishop's monition ; and the vicar, cluirchwai'dens, and some 
parishioners signed it. It was a grave crisis ; for not only did 
many years of litigation ensue, but when at length, in 185J1, it 
became apparent that in the last appeal — that to the House of 
Lords — the rights of the majority would be sustained, it was 
openly avowed that the church party intended to proceed penally 
against the objectors to a rate: — that is, they might imprison for 
life any parishioners who disobeyed the monition of the diocesan 
court to make a rate. This was* a season of great anxiety. The 
cause lingered on, being postponed in tl)o Lords, from time to 
time ; and it was difficult for the Dissenters, although nearly sure 
of their victory, to decide whether to endeavour to hasten or retard 
the decision : for it might consign to a gaol, and other penalties, 
their revered and beloved leader, l^r. Oourtauld, and several coad*» 
jutors worthy of their place by bis side. It was now nineteen veors 
since the struggle began at Booking ; much strength of body, 
peace of mind, and store of money had been lavished on the 
cause : and it would have been a dismal ending if victory should 
(;onsign to persecution and endless imprisomueht tlic very men 
who were proved to have had the lavr on their side, from first *to 
last. The greyhaired Protestants of the, cause did not shrink. 
They declared that tfiey would endare. anything ratlier than sui^ 
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render a principle, kiimAing tlmt nil over the kingdom parishes 
were sliapiug their odiirsc* by that of the Braintree nnjority, and 
that the decision of the Hrairilreo case must be the starting-point 
of a new action on belialf of religious liberty. In that year, 
1853, the Lords at iSigth passed the pregnant decision, “that a 
rate must be made by the majority ; and tlwt no other rate, is 
valid." By this decision the state of the law was rendered not 
only (dear, blit indisputable; the preteiux* of church-rate being* a 
charge upon the land Avas sivcpt away; the impost stood forth in 
its true character of a personal tax — once unexceptionable, but 
long ago become oppressive through change of circumstances — 
and the ground was cleared for efforts to get rid of the impost 
altogether, such as the measures which have been .since brought 
fonvard in Parliament, obtaining larger and larger majorities in 
the House of Commons. 

We have dwelt thus long on the stories of Booking, Bj*ain- 
tree, and llalsted, because they eftnnot bo yet duly understood 
by men Avbo profess to be tired "6f heating of church-rate martyrs. 
AVhile members of Parliament, and (ivcii statesmen, are still 
found who propose mere “chop and clnuige/’ to get rid of the 
name of church-rates, while a.sking for the thing under a now 
tenii, tlie Braintree case is not sufficiently well known. While 
magish’Ate.s in town or country tak(j on thenjselvi^s to decide as 
to the validity of a rate, and enforce payment in defiance of law', 
the Braintree case Jja.s not been sufficiently studied. We may 
add, tliat w'hile there are any parisliioners anywhere, of any reli- 
gious denomination, who olyect to a compulsory payment from 
all for the church of a part, or who would have religious affairs 
cimducted in a spirit of fairness and of peace, who do not rejoicci 
in the honours whicli have been decreed to kir. Courhnild by a 
large public, whore Churchmen mingle with Dissenters, the 
Braintree case has not been studied enough. We commend it to 
our readers accordingly. 

Others meanwhile, had been fighting the same battle in many 
parts of the same great field. Not only Avere “the Prionds" 
always protesting and enduring, ns throughout the whole life of 
Quakerism, but the refusals Av^re multiplying, and the rate was 
diminishiog more and more rapidly. We arc told now that the 
amount required, from all England and Wales, is only 150,000^ 
a-year ; and the “ Liberation Society” declared, in the winter, 
tiiat in tlie course of a very short time 50,00OL had been refused 
within their cognizance. 

The experience of the Qiiakei*s, up to seven years ago, is con- 
cisiely given in Mr. Hodgkin s evidence, in regai*d both to 
escape and penalties. When the Friends are making out the 
^statistical returns of their sect, they find occasional “ chasms” — 
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absence of nows of sufferings" fronj towns or districts ; and 
the cause .being inquired into, it is found that church-rates have 
not been demanded. * 

When we know that there are members r? our Society in towns 
such as Newcastle, and Wakefield, and Huddersfield, from which 
tewns we have had ao returns of distraints for church-rates, we have 
thought it right to institute an inquiry into the circumstances. 1 
will just mention, in reference to a few of the towns which present no 
returns, that in Newcastle, Plymouth, Wakefield, Leeds, and Halifax, 
there has been no rate at all ; in Leeds and Halifax there has been a 
voluntary subscription. In Leicester, all the parishes but one refused 
a rate ; that one granted a rate until last year ; it was then out-voted, 
and thc}'^ had since attempted, but abandoned, ilie minority rate.” 

# ♦ # * # 

“ In Reading, one parish out of three refused a rate. In Dover it 
was merely that there was an interval without a distraint for the rate. 
In ^Northampton, three out of IJpur parishes refused a rate. At Hud- 
dersfield thei'e has been no r/ite for, more than thirty years. In North 
Shields there ^vas a rate, but no distraint. At Liveriwol tbore w^as a 
rate, but there seems to have been an appreciation of the religious 
\ iew's of our Society, and therefore they very considerately did not 
enroi* 0 (^ any distraint. At Bradford the rate was refused ; a minority 
rate has siric<* been enforced. In Brighton the same course has been 
])iirsued, but the minority rate is in litigation in the Ecclesiastical 
Court. At Sheffield the rate was refused. At Carlisle it was refused 
ten yeai’.s ago, and subsequently collected by subscription. At Stock- 
port there has been no rate for twenty-five years, under rather par- 
ticular circumstances, I believe. At Macclesfield there was a rate, 
but at Nottingham three out cf four parishes refused a rate. The 
following is an extract from a letter received from that town : — ‘ In 
the largest parish (Mary’s) in this towui, rates have been refused for 
nearly, if not fully, twenty years. In one of the two others (Peter’s), 
a rate has been agreed to for p\itting the graveyard wall in good repair, 
and I think recently a rate has been granted to repair the building ; a 
subscription >va.s proposed. In the other parish (Nicholas) rates have 
been refused during a long period. . This mode of compelling the 
Episcopiilians to meet their own expenses has greatly added to their 
zeal and efficiency as a religious association.’ ” ^ 

# • # • # 

“ In Birmingham, also, and in Bochdalo and Middlesborough, the 
rate has Iiecn refused. In Warrington there is ' a small rata, not en- 
forced against Quakers, the general feeling of the town being that, as 
they support their own poeg*, they ought not to be require to pajy 
church-rates.” — (Hodgkin’s Evidence^ Ac., pp. 32, 38.) 

If this is the way the tax was prospering seven years ago, in 
the places where Quakers most abound, — tlieir wfaolo number 
being, at the last census, ” under 20,000,’' — seems in about as 
hopeless a condition *as ever any poor impost was. The proper- 
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tion of refusals to pa^y^ which brought on an actual distraint, is 
large in a body of 2*0,000 pe/sons (including women* and chil- 
dren), so many of whom were exempt from the demand. In the 
five preceding yeara^listraints had token place in lOGl cases: — 
that is, on an average, projjerty was annually seized in 332 
houses inhabited by Qual^rs in England ahd Woles, exclusive 
of the towns mentioned above in which they were let alone. 
The public really ought to know how much they owe to the 
members of a small sect who have so quietly homo so heavy a 
sJiaro of the penalties of resistance. Hr. Hodgkin soys : — 

“ In the parish in which I myself reside, Tottenham, in Middlesex, 
in the year 1840, there were twenty-seven distraints upon the members 
of our religious society for church-rates alone ; and the mere fees upon 
a most simple and unexpensive process as it ought to have been, 
amounted to 23/. 4s. The distraints are made where a number are 
residing together, with comparatively very little, expense and trouble ; 
and if there were any disposition on the part of the magistrates to cut 
down the expenses, further relief iifiglit be afforded. In the year 1841 
there were fifty-seven distraints, and the mere expenses (1 am not now 
speaking of the loss of property, which vras very much greater, of 
course, on account of the depreciation of the goods that wxre sold) 
were 39/. 2^. Od. 

“ 3028. Sir D. Dundas — You mean the costs ? The mere coats. 

3029. Chairman — Is it felt to be a very great mortification by 
members of your community to be treated as criminal offenders P I 
think that in many instances the religious grounds of our jirocedure 
are so appreciated by considerate persons, that we do not lose caste 
on account of it. At the same time there is a considerable morti- 
fication, more especially to those who are moving in a certain class 
in society, with regard both to their neighbours and their dependents. 

“ 3030. Have you any example which you can give the Committee 
of that ? An instance occurred very lately under my own observation 
of a young man, a respectable professional man, who was just setting 
out in life, forming a good connexion ; he required a house for resi- 
dence, and in taking it he mentioned to the agent of the nobleman 
who let it to him that he should not be able to pay the rate, but that 
the law would take its course as usual. He is at present under serious 
apprehension, whilst he is performing the duties of a good tenant, of 
being evicted by the nobleman on the simple ground that he cannot 
think of having a house of that description disgraced.”— &c., 
pp. 34, 35. 

It requires the evidence of parliamentary returns to compel us 
to believe that the entire tax yielded only 300,0001. twenty years 
ago, before the falling oft’ caused by extensive resistance ; and 
that of this amount little more than 200,000/. was required for 
the repair of churches. Now that the levy is reduced to 150,000?., 
every honourable Churchman, clerical or lay, must desire that 
such a pittance should be provided by other means than seizing 
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honest people’s goods, and selling theiPv in. public market. Sucli 
stories look ugly when we light upon them* unawares, and espe- 
cially in foreign newspapers. The following, taken from the 
Gateshead Observer, wx' met with in an ^lerican journal the 
other day. Let us liope its transatlantic readers w’ill take it for a 
canard : — ' , 

“The ‘Milch Cow* of the Chuech. — The Ecv. Clement Moody, 
Mcar of Newcastle, seized a milch cow belonging to Jq^iathan Prieet- 
nian, Ksq,, of Bcnvvell Hall, a member of the Society of Friends, on 
Tuesday last, for non-payment of rent-charge in lieu of tithes, amounting 
to 8/. 13«. 5^/. The animal will be sold, vve believe, on Monday next, 
in the yard of the Half-Moon Inn, Newcastle. We know nothing of 
the merits of the case. The exaction may be ‘ in the bond ;* but it is 
melancholy work to have the Episcopal Church drawing enforced sus- 
tenance from a Quaker’s milch cow.” 

I’lie opposition seems to spread rapidly at present, judging by 
the majorities in the House of ftorainons in favour of the total abo- 
lition of the impost, and by the narraii\es of ehurcli-rute contests 
which appear in tlie newspapers. From being in a minority of 18 
no long time since, tin* cause speedily obtained 01 votes, ora majo- 
ritv of ; wliieh Imd bc'eoine in February last in May 74, and 
on the «Sth of June Od, after an anxious pro-rate muster. 

As to the tales of resistance, they are too miinerous to be doin* 
justice to hero. The cases of three respected citizens, summoneil 
l)eforc the magistrates at Poutclraet last November, fixed atten- 
tion in an unusual degree, from the clearness with which the 
extent (^f tin? justicos’ jnrisdiction was set forth and admitted, 
'riic magistrates did not commit themselves like those of Market 
llarboroiigli, but declared the ease at an end, as fur as they were 
concerned wdth it. Things took the same course in various parts 
of tlie kingdom during llie winter. In March there was a great 
stir at J'aimton, where, since 1852, there has been an apprelieu- 
sion that the line old church towe^ would fall, if repairs were 
dtdayed. The Dissenters of Taunton seem to be willing to sub- 
scribe towards the object, if they are allowed to do it in a way 
which shall not form a precedent for demands which they con- 
sider objectionable: but the churchwardens gave out, at a certain 
point of the collection, that not a shilling more was to be got 
from church members, and measures were taken for laying a rate, 
which had the immediate efleot of buttoning up all pockets. The 
rate was refused, and a subscription raised instead^ for the defence 
of the recusants, in case of legal proceedings. In April there 
w^as a decided stand made at Truro, and also at Ghurlbury ; and 
Mancliester was thrown into great excitement by an attempted 
recurrence to a compulsory rate, after a long course of years, 
(luring which the plan of voluntary contribution had answered 
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perfectly well. Mancliesteir people are not the most likely to go to 
sleep while the yoke is slipped over tlieir necks ; and they roused 
themselves immediately with such vigour, as to remind observers of 
, what was said on oatA^efoie the Parliamentary Committee in 1 854 
— that “ at Birmingham they could no more collect a church-rate 
than pay off the National Dtht.” Next came the case of a parish In 
York, where the total amount required was 16Z. 8». The rate was 
refused by a large majority, who must have had the principle in 
view, though Lord Derby and other legislators ventured to say 
publicly, about the same time, that refusal of church-rate was an 
affair of party politics or of the pocket. At Alton matters took 
a different turn. A rate of fourpence in the pound wfts contested, 
but voted for by a small majority ; the success being lost, if the 
minority chose to press it, by an illegal act on the port of tlio 
chairman, wlio refused to receive a protest against the rate on the 
ground of illegality ; such a refusal,being itself an illegality which 
vitiates the whole proceedings. Zt is sQinetimos said that the diffi- 
culties in the w'ay of laying a legal church-rate are so great, that 
a committee of larvyers is scarcely copipetent to the task ; but, nu- 
merous as are the blots which may he hit by opponents who under- 
stand tho law, they arc outnumbered by the advantages yielded by 
the clerical and magisterial chairmen, who have a fancy for taking 
their own way in that position. Honourable exceptions occur, 
and in no small number; but the commoner spectacle is of a 
chairman-who silences one speaker, will not hear another, will 
receive no notices, will look at no papers, will not admit cot- 
tagers or other bumble voters, will not allow anything ho dislikes 
to be set down in the minutes, will not let the items of expendi- 
ture be specified, and so on, — ^taking no warning that by every 
such breach of his special duty he invalidates tho entire proceed- 
ings of tho meeting. If, in addition, ho and his coadjutors go 
about telling the people that church-rates are a charge upon the 
land ; that church-rates are authorized by Scripture ; and that all 
who refuse them are subject to punishment by law : if they lock 
the gate of the churchyard during the week, so that the notice of 
a vestry-meeting may pass unnoticed by Dissenters ; if they im- 
pute comipt motives, like Lord Derby, or point jests at Non- 
conformists who we acting from conscience, like the quizzers of 
church-rate martyrs, they will probably become instructed in tlio 
law at their own cost, and witness the repeal of the impost through 
the spirit which they have themselves roused. 

To return^ to recent cases ; — none can be more interesting than 
the Keswick* case, as related in the Penrith Chronicle of May 
11th ; but we have yet to learn the issue. When the Vole of 
Keswick was thinly settled, the old Crostloraite church supplied 
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tlic needs of a parish of extraordinary eiterih As the population 
grew, and was concentrated in paiticular spots, one portion of 
the vale after another was erected into a separate parish; the 
town itself finally, with its populous enviro;^^, being constituted 
the parish of St. John, in connexion with the pretty church, 
woM known to lake tourists, which ytands, with its parsonage 
and schoolhouses, at the head of Derwentwater. The whole 
group of edifices was the gift of the late ilr. irarshall of Hal- 
steads, and all have been sustained in full activity by voluntary 
(*oiitributions, from their opening to this day. Yet the Cros- 
thwaite vestry has persisted inlaying church-rates throughout the 
vale, including the town, as if no other church existed, and in 
defiance of the judgment of the chancellor of ilie diocese, that 
such a demand is illegal. The parishioners of St. John’s sub- 
mitted too long to the exaction : btit last year the richer rate- 
payers, eoiisidoring their poorei; neighbours, gave notice that they 
would pay no more church-rates%to Crosthwaite vestry. On a 
rate being laid, this spring, they took meiisiircs to inform tlie 
town of the nature of the and the rights of ratepayers. A 
(!jmpulsory levy is threatened in return ; and notice is given that 
no reensant will be allo^Yed to liohl a seat in Crosthwaite 
rhnndi ; and that any such jxu-sou entering a private pew will 
bo turned out. To this pass has eluirch-lucre hronght the pro- 
fessors of the Gospel in Keswick in (he year of their l^ord 1858. 
The ease is of value and special interest as counteracting the 
popular notion that cliureh-rates are a Dissenters’ (|uestion only, 
’flierc liave throughout licen elergymen and whole flocks of their 
f(}llowers who have reprobated and deplored the method of sus- 
taining the churches by a compulsory tax, as heartily as any 
Quaker or free-thinker in the laud ; and now the townspeople of 
Keswick appear on the same side. The world, inside and outside 
the church, will be eager to know bow the struggle ends. 

Tn the same district a conflict in which the “ Friends'* were 
largely interested has terminated favourably for iliein. Quakers 
abound in Kendal, and within some distance of it; and those of 
Amblesido have fought a good and succcssftil fight, — after the 
peaceable method of their seet. Soon after the Pontefract cases 
came into notice, Mr, John GrosfioIA of Ambleside, a member of 
the well-known firm of Livei'pool merchants of that name, 
refused to pay church-rate, and was summoned to appear before 
the magistrates in petty sessions to answer for his conduct. He 
appear^ accordingly, and frankly placed in the magistrates' 
hands a letter of legal advice, on which he was acting, and deli- 
vered in a notice that he entertained an objection to the legality 
of the rate; and that,.as the jurisdiction of the magistrates was 
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thus ousted, he should* bring an action in the proper coui*t if they 
proceeded against him any farther. TJie magistrates, adjourned 
the case for a fortnight, and then dropped it. Nothing, however, 
was furtlier from thU(^- intention than giving up the point. "J'here 
was no knowledge in tlie neighbourhood of the history or the 
principle of such oppositic^i. Common-place*|)ersons observed< as 
a matter of course, — Oh ! ho must pay his rates and th(5 
magistrates and clergy led the vray in treating the case as one of 
grudging money, or of refusing to pay butcher and baker. No 
timt? was lost in laying another rate, and a large one ; and no 
time was lost in preparing to resist it. Many Quakers wore 
concenied in it, and one wealthy Friend,’' who had not been 
asked for ehurcli-rate for twenty years, was now called upon. 
Others, both Churohpeople and Nonconformists, felt bound to 
support the Friends," while agreeing in opinion with them 
against tliu tax. The church was new, and ought not to need 
repairs lor many years: but thp rate was swollen by charges for 
two cliurches in the vicinity, — those items being sot down in the 
vestrv-book ns subject to approval by counsel before tluj money 
should be applied, (ireat pjiins were taken to make everything 
legal : hut the eflbrts did not succeed. "J’hc forms of the meet- 
ing, and of the entry, and of the notices were an improvement 
upon those of former occasion.s ; but the legal testimony to the 
invalidity of the rate would have been strong enougli to bring the 
proceedings to an emi, if another point had not soon arisen. 
Various objectionable items were provided for and legalized by 
the vote of a majority in vestry whicli would have been dis- 
allowed if the parishioners had been up to their business, — as the 
salary of the organist and his assistant, more bells than 1 ho “ one 
bell" penuitted by the law, and several other matters ; ami there 
were items wliich the recusants were informed could not by any 
means be rendered legal. So the recusants took their pert, and 
refused to pay. 

Then lollowed the incidents common in such struggles. 'J"hc 
churchwardens were themselves sent round, with their books 
all in order to those w’ho were likely to refuse. The church- 
wardens delivered their message, — that summonses would 
be issued to recusants,; and it was not unnatural if oue 
or both gave way to sighs and lamentation that he was ever 
made churchwarden, and to anxiety lest it should be sup- 
posed to be his doing tluct Quakers and ladies were threat- 
ened. Here, a wife, frightened into audacity, disobeyed conjugal 
orders, and* slipped out to pay the rate os soon as her husband s 
back was turned; and there, a pious old soul, troubled by 
doubts, opened her Dible, and found (we are sorry we oannot 
give chapter and verse) that Christians are enjoined to pay 
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chiirch-niioy. One saucy fellow asked whether he was to pay 
for washing the incumbent’s shirt, |is he saw the washing, of the 
surplice was charged ; and another complained of paying for an 
organ which deafened him. When a ratcjjf^ayer consulted the 
vostry-book, as he had a right to do, he found the leaf containing 
thg signatures, and •some other parts pf the minute, cut out of 
the book, and pinned in, with some folds which seemed to show 
that it had been on its travels. Here was some tampering with 
the minute-book, complicating the case. To the small incidents 
created by the stir, there seemed to be no end. The summonses 
were issued ; the ladies appeared by their legal advisers ; and 
Air. Cros/ield had his solicitor, while personally present. The 
court was crowded ; and tlirec magistrates were on the bench. 

The first case called on was not a Quaker one, but that of 
Airs. HaiTict Alartineau, wdiich must be determined by other 
enactments than those made for Quakers. The business in hand 
wuis tf) make declaration that a Jtiond fide objection was enter- 
tained to the legality of the rate ; such declaration placing the 
aflair in the hands of the churchwarden, who must carry the suit 
into the ecclesiastical court, it^ie meant to press it at all. On the 
opening of the case, one .)f the magistrates volunteered the 
observation that the bench (^utertained no doubt ofihe hona fides 
of tljc objection : yet, when, a specimen of the objections had 
been adduced (the obligation to wliich is doubtful) the same 
magistrate decided, with one other, that the objections were not 
bond fide, (assuming that the rate was valid, which it was not in 
the magistrates* prtndiioc to decide,) whereas, the third justice 
dissented from the judgment, and declined to proceed to making 
an order for payment. He incurred almost as much wrath as the 
Dissenters for publicly dcclailug bis* conclusions : but he could 
not ho expeetod to subject himself to the consequences of trans- 
gressing his jurisdiction because others made such a venture. 

The Quaker cases followed suit : uud probably many supposed 
the matter settled, ns newspaper reports usually do at this stage. A 
clergyman present — an incumbent of a neighbouring living — ^pro- 
bably supposed the Dissenters done for, as ho needlessly addressed 
n Quaker gentleman with “ I shall not say ‘ good morning’ to 
you” I'lie serene and lively “ b'riend’* replying, “ Civility does 
not cost much,” lie was told, ** No ; for then you would not give 
ns so much of it.” Such is the Christian love and courtesy bred 
of church-rates ! 

The orders were issued, and a distress-warrant therein ilireat- 
ened, if the rate (six shillings and threepence in 8ome*cases) and 
the costs (six shillings more) were not paid in ten clays. They 
were not paid; but tho^ opinion of counsel was obtained by some 
of the recusants,—*^ the legal opinions coinciding as to the 

[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVII.]— Nbw Sbuies, Vol. XIV. No. I. . . 
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magistrates having transgressed their jurisdictidii, and the rate 
being open to objection in yarious ways. The allair^was much 
talked of; disapprobation and dislike of the impost were more 
openly expressed ; amd stories wore told in all quarters of former 
seizures of Quaker cbflee-pots from the dresser, — and of hams 
from the ceiling, and stock from the shop, axd horses from |;he 
stable, and cows from tne meadow. Every one was on the 
watch, as the incumbent said the rate would be enforced, and 
menacing speeches were put into the mouth of the magistrates* 
clerk. On^ of the recusants sent to the justices the solicitor’s 
letter which contyned the opinion of counsel ; and it was pro- 
bably this which caused the first petty sessions day to pass over 
without any issue of distress-wamrnis, and then a Second and a 
third; after which it became evident that the magistrates and 
churchwardens had dropped the case. The next occasion will, no 
doubt, find the people better prepared to know their own minds, 
and do what they think proper. 

But what a state of things {his is Tor legislators to propose to 
prolong out of attachment to the church ! It cannot be pro- 
longed, however, as ministers in the* Lords, and large majorities in 
the Commons now testify. In the debate on the Oaths Bill, on 
the 1st of June, ministers manifested their expectation of being 
obliged to yield up church-rates ; aiAl the third reading of wSir J. 
Trelawny's bill in the Commons on/the 8th of June, left no doubt 
about it in tlie minds of any party. Meantime, what is the best 
thing to do ? The choicest authority perhaps is the Society for 
the Liberation of Religion from: State Patronage and Control,^ 
an association of a highly practical character, which lias, in tlic 
fourteen years of its existence, effected some excellent reforms, 
and prepared the way for many more. A society which has ob- 
tained the withdrawal of the English Begium Donur^y and extin- 
guished Ministers Money, and organized a parliamentary resist- 
ance to all endowments of sects in Iielond, and opened Oxford 
University to Dissenters, and enabted them to take academical 
degrees at Cambridge, and procured improvements in the burial 
laws, may well be trusted as guides in tbe church-rate question. 
Their advice is, — ^to apply to their office in Serjeant’s Inn, for 
counsel and aid (gratuitous) in impu^ng and resisting a church- 
rate. They have ieeued the useful little manuals named in our 
heading by means of which any ratepayer may learn how to 
proceed, wd may perceive that it is scarcely posrible to lay md 
levy a rate where the paxisbioners think proper to use tbe ejust- 
ing law for resisting it Such resistance is now a social duty : 
and it is a policy which must obtain i^peedy success. rate- 
payers should endeavour to olitiim a sngority in vestry ^sgamst 
the rate^ as the shortest n^od*'^ Thqf should endeavour to 
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confine «iny rate wliich they cannot vprovent to proper legal 
objects, — tj^e repair of the ohurc^ (except the chancel), the 
fencing and decent order of the churchyard, one bell, sacramental 
bread and wine, books for the pulpit, ^shing the priest’s 
suiylice, and sweeping the church. It is only by consent of a 
majority in vestry that payments for oijmaments and comforts, — 
the organist's salary, a peal of bells, carpets and cushions, a 
warming apparatus, can be legalized ; and there are objects 
whicli can by no means bo made legal, though poor ratepayers 
•are charged with them every day — such as visitation feasts, 
churchwardens’ dinners, making a road, or augmenting clerical 
salaries. Let an eye bo kept on all these items ; and also on the 
minute-book, whether the entries arb legal in all particulars, — 
which it appears they seldom are. J.iet the chairman be kept in 
order, or the rate refused if ho makes any deviation from the 
legal course ; and let no recusant put up with any transgression 
of their jurisdiction by the irfagjstrates in petty sessions, any 
more than by the minister in the chair in vestry. Due study of 
the books at the head of our article, and especially of Prideaux’s 
“ Churcliwai’dcn’s Guide," and of the Society's tracts called 
“Practical Directions,” and “Illegal Church-rates," and per- 
sistent action upon their advice, and under the guidance of the 
TAberation Society, would make any future levy of church-rates 
impossible, oven under the e:^isting law. But the repeal of the 
impost itself is a better thing, and a very certain one now. By 
the method of resistance, founded on vigilance, a whole village 
was felensed the last week in !May. No less than twenty-five 
parishioners were summoned before petty sessions at Chorley, 
and, objecting to the rate on the ground of illegality, were dis- 
missed by the magistrates, as beyond their jurisdiction, while 
adducing that allegation. Such an incident, happening weekly in 
one quarter or another, would presently introduce better methods 
of procuring the I50,000i. per annum, — ^whioh is all that is 
wanted, and which every sincere Churchman will be ashamed to 
beg from, or wrangle about with Dissenters. The nther method is 
to petitwn Pai‘liament>-to petition the Lord8>~tUl the point ia 
yielded. Wo poraeire that the strenuous efforts of the pro-rate 
party this spring had obtained by May/blst only J 1,360 sig^ 
natures on behalf of tite impost : whereas, thongb the lAhemtion 
Society counselled the postponement of pe^tihnmg till ttfoBiU.'. 
should reaeh the X^ords, the signatures s^ntimeott8j.y .c^QM»d 'id^^' 
petitions against ihe-tate .amounted, at the same dabii' to iTiOdff. ' 
The proper time tbt petitioning had arrived to the Ibiiher potty, ' 
and not to the latter ; UlA. yet ^ majority wdi its wd’setk 
Qar.8tetstntten, eannd^ have attended to tibe 'i^nttor df. 

Lord wo^ not’lum expoiM hiis i^mxancb^'lk h*'^ to 

. ■ ■ B ii 
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the deputation in April, tirhen he inquired whether any gentleman 
had ever thought of a methpd of providing a fund rin the way 
which had actually been a main topic of Mr. Packe’s hill of two 
years before ; and Aiord John Bussell would not go on lamenting 
to the last moment Mat the I'eformers would listen to no com- 
promise, — ^no plan of levying the same tax tinder another name. 
Mr. Bright was the faithful spokesman of a good many Church- 
men, as well as all enlightened Dissenters, when he informed 
Lord John Bussell and some half-dozen authors of eompromiscs 
that the intention of the people is to get rid of the tax alto- 
gether, as essentially.intolerable. Whether the churches shall bo 
kept in repair by funds obtained from church property, or by the 
voluntary contributions of those who use the edifices, is the real 
question for the church to consider. The rate is doomed ; and to 
struggle to preserve it is simply loss of prestige, and labour in 
vain. ^ 

i r 
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Art. III. — Domestic Annals of Scotland. 

Domestic Annals of Scotland; fr<m the lieformation to the 
Revolution. By Bobert Chambers. 2 vols. Kdinburgh 
and London: 185(1. 

“ TTI8TOBY," says the author of the work now before us, 
H “has, in a great measure, confined itself to political 
transactions and personages, and usually says little of the peojdo, 
their daily concerns, and the external accidents which imme- 
diately affect their comfort.” Itegretting this cold and abstract 
character of history, tod an.xious to impart to his own narrative 
that nearer interest which the warmth of personal emotion and 
action alone can. give, Mr. Bobert Chambers has, in relating the 
domestic annals of his country during the troubled and impor- 
tant period included between the reign of Mary tStiinrt and the 
abdication of James II., detailed that series of occurrences which 
lies beneath the historic surface. He has endeavoured to show 
the e%ct 3 of passion, superstition, and ignorance on the people 
~to describe the natural events, or the artificial aiTuogements 
which Jbrworded or arrested the national wslfar^-r-to record the 
phenbm^a of moral and religioua life, and generally to phfoniclo 
“ those things which enable us to<8oe hoVa^rforefatoers thought, 
felt, and su^red, and how, on the wbotiSj ordinary life looked in 
those days." This is assuredly a very noble literal^ eiitvrpri'ip. 
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and Mr. Chambers’ zealons and labotlous, efforts to realize it 
are entitled to our sincere and grateful commeitdation. That 
he has not realized his historic ideal is no discredit to an author 
whose deliberate aim was ouly to furnish a ^tant approximation 
to it. The “ Annals of Scotland” aro not’ a composition, but a 
uu^hipilution. The* materials collected are not fused into one 
glowing and homogeneous whole; there is no continuous impres- 
sion, no unity of effect ; none of colouring, or locality, or time. 
The national life is all splintered up, and though the “ disjecta 
membra” of the body of the ago aro easily found, yet the reader 
is left to rearticulato tlieso “ribs of death,” to give flesh and 
colour to the reintegrated skeleton, and to animate it with the 
informing bivath of the synthetic intellect. If, however, we have 
no one living picture of the Scotch men and women of the 
Jteforijintion, we have at loa.st in those “ Annals of Scotland,” a 
scries of valuable detached pliQtographs ; if the interpreting muse 
of history ho absent, wo ai;c at l^ast not misled by that sphit of 
falsehood which exaggerate.^ singular and exceptional incidents, 
distorts facts to satisfy prepossessions, and elevates idiosyn- 
(iMsics into characteristics. In these chronicles, moreover, we 
have no rhetorical cxtravaganci's. 'I’he plan adopted is to give 
the language of the original contemporary narratore, with occa- 
sirinal omissions and verbal altemtious, and to connect the various 
political events by a brief introductory narrative preceding each 
section of the work. 'This Mr. Chambers has done concisely, 
faithfully, iu.structively. If wo do not endorse all his verdicts, 
and sometimes even disseut’from bis judgments entirely, os in 
the case of Lord Htrafl’ord and Mary Queen of Scots, we are at 
least assured that our annalist is no partisan whose prejudices 
would bias his ooncloeions. 

Our historic survey comprehends a period of about one hun- 
dred and thirty years ; a critical period for Scotland, for England, 
ond indeed for Europe. For it was a period of intellectual 
revolution,, a period, of decay and anarchy, but also of mowth 
and returning order. Catholicism had ceased to have influence 
over the minds of men. It had grown decrepit, and now 
in its old ago hnd .weidmess all its faults came out. To its in- 
herent defects it added the acoumulated vices of years. The 
faith which had once consoled and supported men had become, 
in Scotland at least, a wicked and mischievous falseUI^ pre- 
senting Actions for facts, and so perverting the inteuj)^^ pro- 
claiming indttlgenee fer vice, and so d^mving the' moral 
character ; idthottt social efficacy either fox restraint of evil or 
enoOttn^geuent of good. Since tho life of Sootlfod had been 
broken on Tjtodden field, and its people had tiM^d away, witli 
estranged hearts, from England, and had looked to Etance for 
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firieodly alliance, a 8U{>^c(fed community of interests had brought 
these two comtries into intimate and personal relation. The 
present monarch was “ our Soveroi^ Lady Mary,” the wife of 
Francis II. She haS. been carried in the sad and troublous sea- 
son of her childhood to Franco, and during her absence, licr 
mother, a princess of tho'liouse of Guise, acted as regent of 
Scotland. It was then that the new faith began to attract the 
hearts and convince the minds of the Scotch nation. The sloth 
and luxur}' of the priests — the proved falsehood and established 
worthlessness of the old creed — the enforced iguorauoo and syste- 
matic demoralization which the Church regarded as necessai7 
securities of its existence — ^the profligacy, and avarice, and dissi- 
mulation of the Catholic hieinrch}', were all brought out into Iho 
clear, full light of day. The people, who had been kept, like 
Samson, in weakness and blindness by these clerical Philistines, 
felt some return of their old strengtli, and now, ns the morning of 
reviving faith began to dawn, tlK scales fell from its eyes, and as 
with the restored strength of the Hebrew deliverer, and happier 
than he in its recovered sight and ultimate fate, it arost' like him 
with a mysterious and iircpressible energy, and seized and shook 
the pillars of the edifice where it bad been a show and a derision, 
and destroyed the temples and palaces of siiperetition, crushing 
its oppressors who feasted or ministered therein. I'lio national 
emancipation was finally effected in August, 15C0, when an 
assembly of the estates of the kingdom abolished the jurisdiction 
of the l^pe, proscribed the mass,. and ratified the Protestant 
Confession of Faith. “ Lo, hero then,” exclaims an old writer, 
“ a nation bom in one day : yea, moulded into one congregation, 
and sealed as a fountain with solemn oath and covenant.” 
The priests, with all their gorgeous vestments, have disappeared ; 
the name of the Pope has become a byeword, and Scotland is 
Oonvected, as it were in a moment, from nil the time-honoured 
reverences and observances of the ancient faith. For the autho- 
rity of fathers and councils, and the magnificent ceremonial of 
the medieevtd Chnreb, her children have the true religion. The 
Bible speaks to them in their own mother tongue ; and, however 
little able we of a later day and ampler Itnowlcdge are to receive 
its oracles as final, yet where Catholic and Protestant alike ac- 
knowledged its inspiration, the old Beformers of Scotland had 
surely every logical justification, in the great oontrovewy vrith 
their opponents, to maintain the ovetraling firtce 6f its decrees, 
where Bible and Choreh stood in mntnal The 

people of Scotland then rightly saw in the Word of God, as in- 
terpret# by the best minds among them, a higher nmthority than 
tha*Jor meet or church. Its ioi^nttkim'VNa firft; its spirit 
jposecssca them; it spoke for them, thonghtfor them, put words 
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into their laoathe which explained, in* thejr view, tlie mysteries 
of life and death, and gave them the power to communicate their 
else incommunicable feelings to others. The chief organ of tlie 
Beformation in Scotland — the true -represepitative of the earnest, 
manly, sincere belief of the time — ^was John Knox. The insight 
add courage of this man reacted on bis age, and influenced un< 
bom generations. He saw through every falsehood, however 
specious ; he braved every consequence, however appalling. His 
preaching stirred the heart of Bandolph, the English ambassador, 
like the sound of trumpets ; and Queen Mary, with the beautiful 
face and the “ diamond heart," stood silent and abashed before 
him. Not less courageous nor less disinterested was Andrew 
Melville, the learned principal of the theological college of St. 
Andrew’s. When the Earl of Arran asked, with threatening brow, 

*“ Who dared subscribe their treasonable articles ?” he answered, 

“ Wo dare, and will subscribe them, and give our lives in the 
cause." And withal ho tejok tlig pen and subscribed, calling tm 
the rest, who did the same. To the Hegent Moiion, who angrily 
exclaimed, " There will novof bo quietude in this country till half 
a dozen of you be bunged or banished,” ho replied, “ I have lived 
out of your country as well as in it. ijet G-od be gloritied, it 
will not he m your power to hang or exilo His truth." 

.Mon of this heroic mould were not wanting in Scotland in days 
when noble and {leasant had to fight for their faith — days when 
Mary of (luise called in troops from France tO resist the Beforming 
lords and their adherents ; and later, when during the terror of 
the anticipated invasion of the Annada, it was known that there 
was a party prepared to eo-operato with the Spaniards if they had 
landed on the Scottish coa.st. Those were feorfhl days. The 
violence and inseourity of life during this period may be inferred 
from the deaths which befel so many emineot men. Stewart, 
the ex-Chnuoellor of Scotland, was mercilMsly killed by Park- 
head ; the good Begeht kforay was shot by Hamilton ; honuox, 
who hucceeded him, fbll by a mmilor fltte ; and Morton, who 
afterwards was advanced to the Kgmicy, sufibrod on the so^ftild. 
With all its valour and noble love of tenth, Scdtlond was, judged 
by every modem stondoid of humanity, barbarous and ignoiaut. 
few persons could read or write. Soientifio or Bterory cuHase 
scarcely existed. It was the iMvorsal fashion to wear^fimM, and ' 
every light occasion served to jtwtify tlmir use.' txer* 

cised great oppiesdon on the poor, end no jndioial QOn- 

sidered fair or effisolive without an armed muster of iw 'intends 
of the aootksed. Knox and Melvi^ ami the fjKteq*teriaa <do]^ 
generally, wUh the faithful tew in whom |fthioi{de testered the 
flame of ni^iiotie teeling, which of itself opoetflly hums out, re- 
jnmA the leal intelligenoe and piety of the oountry. They 
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undertook tlie ditlicult-task of regenerating society. To subdue 
all this heathen ferocity ; to. terminate the feuds ^v^Jich were 
transmitted from father to son with every aceompanmient ot 
misery and crime ; \to repress barbarism, bloodshed, and sen- 
suality, was the enterprise which devolved on the Assembly and 
Jisfcates of Scotland. Tliis was not an easy enterprise; the 
([iialities required for its fulfilment w'ere not those wdiioh in our 
(juiet days are thought best to forward the work of social pro- 
gress, but rather those which indicate heroic sternness, those 
wliicli can bear to inflict pain because their possessors have 
learned the lesson of (‘ndurance and self-discipline themselves, 
rorbearauce and charity, and the wi^dom that can tolerate many 
form.s of truth beside its own, and even allow some admixiuie ot 
eiTor for sake of the good which is implicated in it, wrere not the 
virtues wliich the early Reformers and old Covenanters found pos** 
sihle or availing. A new doveloppient of .the nation s life was 
gradually asserting itself ; amid piuch [leplorable fanaticism and 
unhallowed superstition the Scotch people were struggling lor- 
"ward in the right direction ; in the ^direction in which lay free- 
dom, and truth, and sincere and righteous living. In this strug- 
gle they had to contend against the jiower and prestige of the 
ancient church, and the old semi-feudal society. They had to 
choose betw'een reformation by the sword, the axe, and the 
prison, and self-destruction, and what in their eyes was of far 
higher consequence, the dchtriietion of their cause. The Pro- 
testant movement in Scotland, unlike that of England, was a 
military insurrection ; and an indispensable condition ol its suc- 
cess was to fight without quarter. The new religion and the old 
mot in battle-field, and men with drawn swords in their hands 
know that the only way to peace is through victory — victorj’' on 
one side, defeat on the other. The Scotch nation fought for its 
faith and its freedom, and whatever abatements we have to make 
from the merits of the people and their leaders, however we may 
lament their bigotry and condemn their persecuting spirit, we 
cannot refuse to acknowledge the Value of the services which 
they rendered. During the contest with their unhappy queen, 
during the factious opposition of the great nobles in the minority 
of her son, and the msasters brought upon the people by the ill- 
advised attempts of the First ChArles to destroy a nation's faith 
and a nation's life, through all the solemn tragedy of the Cove- 
nanting time, through the campaign of Montrose, and the perse- 
cutions under Olaverhouse, Scotland showed that her sons had in 
them the blood that martyrs shed, and the metal of which heroes 
are made.'^ That fierce resistance of men who beli^ed in the 
Lord his (Jlirist ns men have never s^ce believed ; v^ho 
, listened to the preaching of the Book which for tliem contained 
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all wisdom that earth could crave or heaven /eveal, till under the 
open skies and amid the overhanging mountains of the land they 
felt the Divine presence, and were convinced that God was with 
liis soldier saints ; won for their country the repose, the freedom, 
the prosperity which* it has since enjoyed. It would have been 
bettor, we think, if its progress in virtue and intelligence had 
been effected by that peaceful wisdom which is from above. But 
rough work must be done in a rough way. Lightning, as 
(.^irlylc says, must precede the light. “The light is beautifuller. 
Ah, yes! but until by lightning and other fierce labour your foul 
cliaos has become a world, you cannot have any light, or the 
smallest chance for any.*'* 

Yet Avliilc asserting our conviction that the people and clergy 
of Scotland were riglit in the main, we by no means intend to 
justify their conduct or their measures absolutely. Their zeal 
for purity of doctrine and holiness of life appears to us to have 
been carried to an unwise i^xccss! No doubt the mass was in 
every sense idolatry ; but why pursue the solitary Catholic to the 
Mlout chamber, w^herc he knelt before the altar in the sincerity of 
his heart? why compel an external confoimity, on pain of life or 
limb, to the j?rcsbytcrian worship, when it could only result in 
hypocrisy, or in bitter hatred and mad defiance ? We tru|<i that 
under every system of belief the sensualism that petrifies the heart 
and destroys the very power of loving, will be discountenanced ; 
but was it right that no mercy should bo shown to the error that 
often arises in a “ beautiful delusion, “t or the affection that the 
I'hurch had not consecrated, or even to the illicit unii>u which 
liad been formed in an hour of passionate self-forgetfulness, and 
sorrowed over in secret with bitter self-rebuke ? In those days 
of stern discipline absence from church was punishable, — contu- 
macious behaviour was visits with excommunication, and ex- 
communication implied the loss of civil rights and separation 
I'roju human couvehe. The rigid observance of the Sabbath 
form(3d part of the ne^ ^eblogical codei and 80 ^ 8 trenuou 8 ly was 
it enforced, that we read of a gentle^in who was.^rosecuted for 
hrin^ng homo a millstone bn Sunday; ^'d of another who was 
arraigned for gathering gooseberries in time, of sermon. As a 
specimen of clerical interference with private life, we may men- 
tion that' the Kirk-session of Perth (1880-7} wftnW not two 
unmarried sisters to live together in one hou^^ liat ordereji |b^m 
“to go to service, or where they may he best' entertained withemt 
slander, ilnd^^r pain of imprisonment and 
town.** Poof Patrick Anderson, a OathoUo» is thrown prison, 
where he lies lobg months, for preaching the old faith a zeal , 

Carlyle’s -^CromwcV' vol. ik f See "iltost,” last scene. 
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aad courage which no generous opponent could deny ; a Lady 
Livingstone is suspected of* unsoundness in the faith, and is 
harassed into all miserable evasions and deceptions to escape ex- 
communication ; and severe pains are inflicted on Gabriel Mercer 
and Alexander Crichton for frequenting thOt company of Robert 
Crichton, excommunicate papist. All this goes on in Reforming 
Scotland ; while far ofl*, in Calvinistic Switzerland, St. Francis 
of Sales, with invincible courage, meekness, and patience, labours 
to reclaim men to the religion of their fathers, showing that these 
malignant papists liuve tender human hearts ; and by the^ sweet- 
ness of his disposition and natural piety, reforming the sinful 
Catholic and converting the obstinate lierctic. 

But from this general review of the historic drama that was 
enacted during this wild and son*owful period, from this estimate of 
the character and mission of the Reformers of the Northern king- 
dom, let us proceed to a more detfCiled and exact description of tlio 
men and manners of that iron a^e. Hoeially it w as n barbarous and 
cruel epoch. The feuds of the nobles were incessant, and tlic best 
blood m the laud was spilt in thasc senseless peisonal quarrels. 
Johnstoues and Douglases, Maxwells and Montgomeries wan- 
dered over the land fighting and plundering. Fearful deeds 
were ^ne, and sad sights beheld in those days. For example, 
certain poor women came out of the South country, with fifteen 
bloody shirts, to complain to the king that their liusbands, sous, 
and scTOints were cruelly murdered by the Laird of Johnstone, 
themselves spoiled, and nothing left them. Tho ’poor w^omen, 
seeing th(»y could get no satisfaction, caused the bloody shirts to 
he carried by pioneers through the town of Edinburgh, but the 
king was nothing moved. This happened on Monday* ^^nd 
of July, 169;h In December of the same year the Lord Maxwell, 
as warden of the Western Marches, attempted to bring the Johu- 
stones into subjection. Lately reinforced bj the reiving clans of 
Scott and Graham, tho Laird of Johnstone had cut olf a party of 
the Maxwells, and now, with eight hundred followers^ beset ^lax- 
well, who, with fifteen hundred foot and horse, was marching 
against the Lockwood under royal commission. When Maxwell 
had crossed tho water of Annan, Johnstone fell on him and slew 
him. All fled through the stream, not without suspicion of 
treacherous desertion. *'Such was tJio famocra clan«battle of 
Dryfe s Sands, the last of any note fought in the southern part of 
Scotland.’ But even this enoountor is thrown into the shade by 
an outbreak of private vengeance between the elau Gregor and 
Ooknhwn, Laird of Luss, in the yehr 1608. This outbreak 
ilie form of a pitched battle. It was fought on the banks of 
Loch Lomond; the victory remaning* witli the Mardlregors. 
On this occasion no less than one luindre^ and forty persons 
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perished ; vjist herds of cattle were driven off by the conquerors, 
and the district was wasted with fite and sword. This devasta- 
tion was not uncommon during the civil war. The famous har- 
rying of Jiothwoll Moor, when the cry of the plundered people 
rmg through the l«id, and a brave John Craig, minister of reli- 
gion, compelled the llegent, unwilling “as he was, to give them a 
poor and partial redress, is a striking but not solitary instance of 
the terrible results of domestic warfare ; while the pneterhuman 
insensibility to whicli the passion of men can descend, under the 
inspiration of an implacable hatred or an exasperated partisanship, 
may be estimated by the frightful act of cruelty which about the 
same time condemned Adam Gordon to an infamous immortality. 
This miserable man, when the heroic wdfc of Alexander Forbes 
maintained her house against him and refused to surrender, set 
fire to tlic building and burnt it. Its magnanimous defender, her 
clnldnm. and servants, twenty-fleven persons in all, perished in 
the flames. The rci\ing clans of Scott and Graham wero men- 
tioned above. To these protected marauders must he added the 
Ilorder thieves that were for e\v*r harrying the land. Hold, reck- 
less, and violent men, they were <fnly to be encountered with an 
armed force. In 1508 the Regent Moray made a raid to the 
Border against these banditti, and a bond was subhcribcdAy the 
influential persons of the southern counties at Kelso to put down 
the thieves of Liddosdnle, Kwesdale, Eskdnie, and Annandale. 
It is said that no former ruler ever so thoroughly awed the 
Border men. Two similar expeditions were afterwards organized 
by Morton. The ravages committed by the Bells and livings 
some years later wero rigorously punished by the king. In 1600 
the Earl of Dunbar held two justiciary courts in the Border, in 
which more than one hundred and forty of the most formidable 
robbera were sentenced to death. The sentence was carried into 
effect, and this district was declared lo be " settled,'* as it had 
never been before. It was not always easy to enforce tlie execu- 
tion of justice. The thieves took retoge in strong houses, fur- 
nished with iron gates, made griilwise, the bars curiously inter* 
lacing wil^ each other, and generally fltfied with huge staples and 
padlocks. 

The disposition to violent and lawless acts irma often exhibited. 
Two sons of James Hamilton of lavingstoue having some ground 
of olibnee against David Dnndas of Priestincli, had gone at isid- 
day witii an armed body to his fold, and there barbarously muti- 
lated and slaughtered a great number of his oaAHe. Ttro months 
afterwards, when letters of citation were issnld agidASt the^ 
young men, the laird, with his wife and tout sons, mit4he mee- 
seager unmerciMly, compelled hhn to eat and swallow the letters, 
and promise never to Imng such dooiunehts against them in 
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future. The witnesses^ who accompanied him they struck 
with swords and pistols, and left for dead. In *those days 
agrarian outrages were of frequent occurrence. Sometimes 
a rival claimant to proprietorship appeared to molest the 
tenants of the landloifl in possession; SQmetimes the tenant 
himself hceame the objtect of jealous antipathy to a tess 
fortunate neighbour. It was for the dismissal of his wife from 
Woodhouselec that Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh murdered the 
good Jlegent. Thirty years after the same estate again became 
the orrasion of aggression, though of a less tragical kind. The 
representative of the murderer, with an armed company, proceeded 
to the lands of Woodhouselec when the tenants were in peaceable 
and quiet manner at their ploughs," and threatening them with 
death if they continued their work, actually compelled its instant 
abandoumeiit. A month afterwards a similar outrage took plac»* 
between Edinburgh and licith, oiran estate belonging to Patrick 
Moneypeuny. In this case the aggressor, J)avid Duff of Leith, 
not only prevented the fulfilment of a contract of tenancy, but 
constrained the servants of the pi*oprietor to desist from their 
work, seeretly broke their plough, and then seeking the occupier 
of the farm, insultingly bade him go between ‘‘ the plew-stilts and 
see how she wald gang while the morn.'’ The Gordons of Gighl, 
matenial ancestors of the poet Byron, were conspicuous, at the 
opening of the seventeenth century, for an outbreak of the wild 
and passionate temper which characterized this race. Conceiving 
a spite against Magnus Mowatt of Balquhollio, the laird and two 
of his younger sons went in the June of 1601 with a large armed 
and inouniod company to his lands, and destroyed all the growing 
crops. The following month John Gordon, with a friend and 
servant, entered the village of Turriff', attacked Alexander (Jopc- 
land and Ilalj)h Ainslie with deadly weapons, wounding the latter 
past hope of his life, and leaving the village for a time, returned 
in greater strength at midnight, broke into the house of Williaui 
Dutfus, and “ bringing him forth to the street, there had nearly 
taken his life by firing at him a charge of small shot.” 

The street quarrels so frequent in the sixteenth century strik< 
ingly illustrate the barbarous temper of the times. While sword 
and buckler were the ordinary gear of gallant men in England, 
small fire-arms wore in use in Hcotland, and gentle and noble 
often wielded them in desperate and deadly fray. The streets of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen were famous for these conflicts. In 
the former town they were more lasting, more fatal, and more 
frequent than in the latter ; nor did they terminate till tlio reign 
of the sixth James was far advanced. If the most lawless out- 
rages and atrocious murders were often. committed with impunity, 
yet the executions were so numerous ns to leave us in no doubt 
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as to tlie vigilant and vengeful character of the law, and to afford 
a fair measure of the criminality of the times. At Glasgow, on 
28th Marcfi, L567, the number of executions amounted to twenty- 
eight; at St. Andrew’s, on July 5, 1668, seven pirates were by 
the Regent's order condemned to bo drowned. In 1603, Mac- 
gregor of Glenstrae> with twelve. of his clan, were hanged on one 
gallows. In 1036, Gilderoy, of ballild fame, and nine others, 
suffered, or at least were awarded, a similar doom. Thirty years 
after, Patrick Roy Maegregor and his band were executed. We 
have already seen that in 1606 the Earl of Dunbar hanged 
upwards of one hundred and forty of the ‘‘ nimblest and most 
powerful thieves.” 

Such was the social order in Scotland in those old days. 
There was no peace, no quiet enjoyment for any man. It was 
no fair Cosmos tliat the Kirk and Estates of Scotland found ready 
shaped to their hand, and requiring only a little additional 
embellishment for its perfection, but a “ foul chaos” which only 
the lightning could penetmte, atid the storm purify. In perfect 
crirrespondence with the social character of the age were the 
phenomena presented under* the intellectual category. In the 
absence of the true intorprotatiou of naturo, a false conception of 
all pliysical and mental processes prevailed. Una))le to discern 
the real significance of this marvellous exisU^nce — unable rightly 
to conceive the great mysteries of birth and death — or to dis- 
cover, under the terrors and splendoui's of the universe, bonefieent 
methods and tranquil grandeurs, they beheld everywhere the 
shadows of their own degnuling imoginations, they accepted 
fictions for facts, and made nature conform to their own puerile 
and barbarous preconceptions. In tbc eclipse of the sun they 
saw the indication of an offended Providence ; in the pestilence 
an expression . of Divine wrath against the supposed crimes of 
sorcery and witchcraft ; in the famine a punishment for their 
sin in the temporary toleration of the mass. The aurora borealis 
was fruitful in predictions of disaster to the excited feelings of 
men who beheld in the firmament ** battle arrayed, spears and 
other weaponTt, and as it had been the joining of two aiinies.” 
in our days a comet passes among the satellites of Jupiter, and 
with such harmless visitation that it loaves them shining as 
serenely and steadily as bcl’ore ; but to our anoest<U's it appeared 
as a menacing messenger, the undoubted olleots of \yhosc 
scotirgo ‘made of wands all fiery'* were a great aud . mighty 
battle iirBarharia, in Afric, wherein three kings were slain"; 
and within tho country the chasing away of tlm Hamiltons, &c. 
The "‘Fiery 1660 was eommissionedi e^^pressly to 

announce the deaUi of Christian, King of Den0|^r|L, aud the 
Avar h^twcon England and Kootland*' On its if tho 
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astronomers are right, Cranmer was undergoing his martyrdom 
of fire. Should Prpfes/or Hind’s prediction he verified, it will 
find us, we trust, not simply* tolerating, but relieving the mystic 
criminal of the Middle Ages, the “ persecuted Jew.” It found our 
forefathers ignorant of the stage-coach, unprovided with the 
simplest agency for the conveyance of letters. It will find^ us 
exulting in the railway,^ and the steamship, and laying the 
electric telegraph in the waters of the Atlantic. 

In Scotland the varieties of superstition, during the period wc 
are reviewing, were as strange as they were numerous. Some- 
times Ave lind iii them the counterparts of our own superstitions, 
originating, like ours, in tl)C absence of those scientific tests 
which regulate or check our tendency to explain iinuslial phe- 
nomena, or ill the undue exaltation of tlic religious sentiment. 
A Scottisli gentleman, for instance, in 1078, sought relief from a 
painful disorder from a magician in Italy. He was told tiiat he 
need not have come so far from home, ns there was a person in 
Scotland who could euro him.* Of this person a circumstantial 
dcscriptiou was given him. The patient returned to Scotland, 
and some years after he met on thg bridge of Earn one to whom 
the description in every particular applied. Ho requested Ids 
aid, and was cured by the stranger Avith a few simple herbs. The 
physician was proseputed as a necromancer in compact with the 
devil, notwithstanding his protestation that the cure was nutuvnl. 
Mr. Chiimhers most justly remarks that in this narrative the 
reader will recognise a story winch has been told with many 
variations as to time, place, and circumstuiice, but always with 
the assumption of what would now^ be described in certain circles 
as an exercise of the power of clairvoyance respecting a person 
unknown and living at a great distance. Even our modem 
spiritualism was not unrepresented in the reign of d tunes VI. 
Mr. Williamson-, schoolmaster at Cupar, solemnly assured Ids 
friends that when in London he was once invited by a stranger 
to dine with him. He accepted the invitation, found a magnifi- 
cent table and a distinguished assembly. The guests tvere all 
served by spirits. Delighted with the advantages of this incor* 
poreal ministration, Mr. Williamson asked permission to Join 
their privileged society. Great, however, was the dismay with 
which he recoiled, when informed that as a necessary preliminary 
he must renounce his baptism and abstract his spirit from all 
materiality! Daring his alarm and the prayer for protection 
which it naturally dictated, his 6Btheraal companions disappeared. 
Apprehensive of the pecuniary liabilities which this sudden with- 
drawal might impose on him, he summoned an attendant, and 
learned, to his unspeakable relief, that '' there was nothing to 
pay, for had done it elL*' Here, again, Mr. Chambers ex- 
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plains these mysterious phenomena by postulating a condition of 
brain artiiicially produced in which tlio suggestion of objects and 
events is sufficient to generate a belief in their reality. 

Another illustration of the spiritualism of our ancestors is fur- 
nished by Mr. -Robert Kirk, minister of Aberfoyle. Inspired by 
the laudable desire ^of repressing the “ impudent and growing 
atheism,*’ this gentleman wrote in 161>1 an essay on the nature 
and actions of the subterranean invisible people, heretofore going 
under the names of Elves, Eanns, and Fairies. The Fairies he 
describes as possessed of light and changeable bodies, like con- 
densed clouds, and living in little hillocks, where they are some- 
times heard to bake bread, strike hammers, and do such like 
services. In speech and apparel, he tells us, the fairy folk re- 
semble those under whose country they live. Women are yet 
alive, continues the orthodox minister of Aberfoyle, who aver 
that they were once taken away to nurse fairy children i After 
what the unenlightened believed to be his death, ilr. Kirk 
appeared to a relation, telliu'g hiir^ that he was himself in Fairy- 
land, and that only by the performance of a pailicular ceremony 
could he be restored to hum‘j.u society. When the prescribed 
rite was about to bo celebrated, this captive of Titania appeared 
a second time ; but the selected Iiierophant was so astounded at 
the apparition that he failed in the task which he had under- 
taken. Cons.e(iuently, adds our historian, ^Ir. Kirk was loft to 

dn;e his wierd ” in Fairyland. 

All this fairy faith was rife in Scotland when the chief of 
Shakspenre's company, Lawrence t'letcher, vras in Aberdeen. 
Might not the groat po(»t of the Midsummer Night’s Dream’* 
liave there collected materials for the beautiful embodiment of 
its fading graceful legends, as Mr, Knight conjectures that he 
did for those scenes in “ Macbeth" which represent the workings 
of a dark and baleful superstition ? 

In the religious exaltation of those days, illusions of sight and 
liearing often assumed tiie form of an epidemic. Optical phe- 
nomena, cerebral derangement, and physical laws not then ascer- 
tained, suffice to explain the prodigies which historians com- 
memorate, from the neighing of horses and the shock of armies 
that the Greek, in his excited imagination, heard on the plain of 
Marathon four hundred years after the Persian invasion, to the 
last vision of the Virgin Mary to the dreaming shepherd-boy in 
Catholic France, or tlie most recent appearance of the Saviour 
on his cross to the enthusiastic miner or fisherman, in the bewil- 
dering raptures of conversion, in Protestant England. ^^Tha 
predominant popular idea,’* as Mr. Chambers remarkV, ** always 
appears in the vision.'* If the poetic Greek was visited by 
Apollo or tile iiya^li»^if in tiie apoetolio ngs tlie uoege of bis 
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holy ideal ever came and^went before the quickened vision of the 
devout Christian — if in mediicval story the divine Mother calls 
some Maid of Orleans as she watches in the fields^ the Scottish 
peasant had in those old Covenanting days his appropriate expe- 
rience of proeternaturalism. With him the celestial revelation 
commonly took the form of preaching and psalm-singing. Tl/us, 
the night after the battle bf llullion G.reen, in 1006, the voice oi’ 
a multitude about Gilston mount, making the sweetest melody 
imaginable, was heard by many persons who publicly attested 
tlieir conviction : and a year or two after, in those places where 
the Gospel was most frequently preached, the brae-sides were seen 
covered with the appearance of men and w’omen with tents, and 
voices were heard in them. There is something of the subliniity 
of the Apocalypse in the description given by Alexander Stirling 
of a similar vision of mystic beings singing beside a milk-white 
hoi'so with a blood-red saddle on his back, so teaching him that 
the Everlasting Word would soon come to that place, and with it 
its sure and sorrowful accompifniment, for “ the white horse was 
the Gospel, and the red saddle persecution.’* 

These hallucinations were comparatively innocent, and not 
unredeemed by a gleam of faney, or charm of moral feeling. 
But we have to describe now the characteristics and conseqinmces 
of that dark and baleful superstition which cast a shadow ovei 
the rising day of Scotland, in the times of the Covenanters, as it 
liad thrown a yet deeper blackness over the long night of the 
^riddle Ages — the belief in sorcery or witchcraft. This cruel and 
degrading faith w'as not peculiar to the Scotch Kefonner ; though 
his religious zeal, and his more submissive regard for the authority 
which prescribed and sustained the Book of Books, which 
spoke to him now^ in his own native tongue, may have intensilied 
his credulous predisposition, and sharpened his implacable hatred 
of this imaginary crime into fresh and additional nculcness. 
/The act under which so many unfortunate men and wcmien 
suffered was passed by the Estates of Scotland in the third year 
of Queen Mary. It prohibited all manner of witchcraft, sor- 
cery, or necromancy, and condemned to death all who practise<l 
or countenanced them. It was impartial in its application ; no 
rank or social elevation w^as a security against its ascription. 
The grave matron, the beautiful maiden," the titled dame, and the 
powerful noble, were all indifferently amenable to the suspicion, 
and therefore to the punishment, of witchcraft We rend of a 
I.ady Foulis who was accused of this crime, of a Lord Botliwull 
who was compromised by its imputation, of a Master of Orkney, 
an earl s brother, who was tried for its alleged commission ; 
while Eupham M‘Calyean, daughter of a Judge of Court-session, 
was burned alive as a witch, and William Stewart, IJon King of 
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Arms, was lianged as a necromancer. • The deplorahlo cirtum- 
stanco was i^he confirmation given to the popular fanaticism l>y 
the voluntrtry confession of the miserable victims of an unac- 
countable delusion. The imbecility of the human intellect, 
wlien deprived of the support of a scientific training, or, at least; 
of the regulating and alterative influences of a philosophic public 
opinion, is evinced more clearly and more unequivocally in the 
phenomena of witchcraft than in any other with wl)ich we are 
Ihmiliar. It is humiliating to reflect that ignorance was ever 
ready to oorrohorate what credulity invented, that the fictitious 
cluirges which the public terror circulated were corroborated by 
the prescriptions of a traditionary hallucination. The accused 
themselves believed in their criminality. They pleaded guilty to 
ail indictment of imaginary sin and impossible crime. They 
acknowledged the reality of their alleged visits to the invisible 
world ; of a personal contact with tlie Satan of mythological 
(’hristinnity ; of their raising storms for llic destruction of 
shipping ; and of many other implications, some grimly terrible, 
some ricliculous, and all impossible. They flow upon corn-straws, 
they were entertained by th6 queen of faih-y, they took the 
shapes of hares, cats, and crows, they transferred the pains of 
parturition not only to another woman, hut even to a man, or 
one of the inferior animals ; they inflicted terrible sicknesses on 
human beings ; they destroyed cattle, nml withered the young 
com in the blade. They did all these things; that is, they were 
accused of doing them, and believed they did them. Were they 
lunatics, or was it the lust of notoriety, and the love of imputed 
power, and in some cases the agony of torture, which wrung from 
them the confession of guilt? Whatever the cause, the result 
was the same — death, (iencrnlly, they were bunit, souictinies 
singly, sometimes in hatches of from twenty to thirty, and even of 
fifty. Often the recorded sentence against these victims of this 
atrocious superstition is one tliat thickens the blood ns we read 
it. Tliey were condemned to be worried at the stake. The 
human mind was not sceptical in those days. The Estates of the 
kingdom, the presbyteiy of the Church, the peer and tlie peasant, 
the judge and the criminal, the Protestant and Catholic were alt 
equally convinced of the sapeniatiiral efficacy of the old woman, 
wliosc crime Nvas a spiteful look, or tlio fair maiden who charmed 
her lover’s heart by the natural magic of her beauty. Yet in 
those days Shakspeare was creating his luiman-heurtcd Imogens 
and IIelen.s, and Bacon was introducing that only true wisdom 
wliich makes man the intciqireter and minister of natuVe. 

All this time there was growing up in Scotland a supci-stitiou 
less deplorable in its consequences than that which wo .have now 
described, hut which, alwavs vexatious and ensnaring, has become 
[Vol. LXX. Ko. CXXXVII.]— Njew Series, Vol. XIV. No. I. . F , 
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almost intolerable in our^own generation. In direct opposition 
to the decision of St’ Paul, and with that strange preijilection for 
the Old Testament theology which distinguished alike tlio 
Scotch Covenanter and the English Puritan, the Presbyterian 
Kirk introduced into Scotland the Judoical observance of the 
Sabbath, retaining with some inconsistency l^he Sunday festh^al 
of the Catholic Clmrch, while rejecting all the other feasts which 
its authority had consecrated. In spite, however, of ecclesiastical 
acts and temporal statutes, many years elapsed before the nation 
attained to that “ placid acquiescence ” in the sullen and sancti- 
monious monotony whicli now disgraces the day. The principal 
demands of the new Church were for complete abstinence from 
work and mercantile transactions; but so late as 1596 we find a 
local presbytery complaining to the Privy Council of the obsti- 
nate refusal of the people to abandon a Sunday inai*ket. Some- 
what later the civic magistracy of Aberdeen was obliged to 
content itself with the injunction that no market, either of fish 
or flesh shall be held on the feabbafh day in time of sermon. 
There is evidence that at this period taverns were allowed to be 
open, and public amusements i>ernfitted in the intervals of divine 
service. At the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
tailors, shoemakers, and bakers in Aberdeen jvere accustomed to 
work till eight or nine every Sunday morning. While violation 
of the prescribed ritual observances was punished by fine, the 
exclusive consecration of the Sunday which subsequently pre- 
vailed was then unknown. Indeed there w'ere regular ‘^phiy 
Sundays" in Scotland till the end of the sixteenth centuiy, 
wlicn in obedience to an ordinance of the General Assembly, the 
religious exercises of the citizen monopolised much of his time, 
and he was bound under penalties to avoid the profanation of 
the Sabbath day. It is worth noting here that in Scotland then, 
as still in Norway, the Sabbath was held to commence at suu-set 
of Saturday, and to terminate at sun-set, or six o’clock, on 
Sunday. 

The Reformation, while it gradually drew around this festival of 
the ancient Church the ring fence of an unnatural restriction, had 
sternly repressed the observance of Christmas, Easter, and the vari- 
ous saints' days. Then, too, the old May games virtually went out, 
and the hobby-horse was forgot. Some of the beredit^' amuse- 
ments, however, still enjoyed a sort of twilight life and though 
the serious ohisses frowned, the simpler order of the people was 
too much in love with Robin Hood and the Abbot of Unreason 
to resign ite wonted sports without a struggle. Some religious 
practices of the ancient Church, too, were still dear to the hearts 
of those who had so lately broken away from its hallowing asso- 
ciations. Pilgrimages were not unfrequeui, and the Chapel of 
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the Virgin and the Chapel of Grace were visited by the pious 
Presbyterian as well as the faithful^ Catholid. Customs of even 
pagan derivation still flourished in the country ; and the bale- 
tires that were kindled at Midsummer were extinguished by in- 
dignant presbyteries with a slow and often frustrated hand. The 
old creecis die hard ; and not till they have lost all social efficacy 
does their vitality quite desert them. Even in dying they bequeatli 
some graceful form or touching memory; and we can hardly 
wonder at the rigid and ascetic Puritan, who has other work 
to do than to preserve the symbols of a pious fancy, indiscrimi- 
nately condemning all the monuments and usages of a past 
which had transmitted so much of falsehood, folly, and sin. 
The Reformers of Scotland never modified their opinions or their 
])ractices; and the Chapels of Grace shared the fate of those 
nobler structures whose fall Knox himself ceased to regret when 
he reflected how irrevocably they were identified, in tlie popular 
feeling, with the fair hu^aniti^s, no less than the repulsive 
superstitions of the ancient faith. 

The general character of the civil and ecclesiastical legislation 
in Scotland during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
may be inferred from the enactments already cited. Some addi- 
tional illustrations, jhoAVevor, may be here adduced of the statute- 
mqking genius of this period, which will not he without liistorical 
and social interest. The administration of secular affairs was 
iiondueted by the Privy Council in Edinburgh ; that of spiritual 
affairs by the General Assembly during the reigns of James and 
(’harles I. It is singular that the adjustment of the titlies by 
King Charles, in 1627, proved an admirable practical measure, 
anticipating the Commutation Acts of England and Ireland by 
more tlian two centuries In 1010 the Privy Council ordain(*(i 
thiit there should be a school in every parish in the kingdom for 
the advancement of the true religion, and the training of children 
in civility, godliness, knowledge, and learning. Among the 
l)coplo of the Scottish Border, tlie custom of going into Cheviot 
to hunt, which furnished the occasion for the grand and touching 
ballad of “ Ohevy Chase,"* had been sustained fvom an imme- 
morial antiquity. The propriety of abolishing a usage which could 
not hut generate ill feelings between bis English, and Beottish 
subjects now presented itself forcibly to the king. The Council 
accordingly enjoined the inhabitants of the souHiem eonnties to 
cease tlxeir ancient practice of going into Tyndfde, Hedesdalc, 
the fulls of Cheviot, and Kidland^ for htnrting and tll^ cutting 
of wood, under pain of conflsoatu^ of ^ thc&r worldly goods. 
1 nghtful instances of barbarous or superstitious legislation 
ooeasionRlly occur in the first half of the seventeenth oenturj^ os 
ill the cose of Henry Dick, T>onaid Bi^mer, and Janet Imrie ; 
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who were sentenced, witli'others, to he beheaded for disregai’ding 
the prohibition contained in the disputed text in Leviticus, which 
stigmatizes as incest ever}^ connexion with a wife’s sister. The 
proceedings of the Council, when they determined to discoun- 
tenance the inhuman practices of the wreckers of Dunbar and 
the Western Islands, evince a more enlightenSd spirit. The same 
commendation cannot be bestowed on its commercial policy. On 
one occasion it prohibited the export of gold ; on another, tliat 
of wool. In 1015 it discovered “n most unlawful and penii- 
cious trade of transporting of eggs forth of the kingdom and 
apprehensive that there would be no eggs nor poultry found 
within the country, commanded all merchants and owners of 
vessels to discontinue this pestilent and unpatriotic traffic, on 
pain of heavy fines and such further punishment as the Council 
might see fit to decree. In 1025, another “wicked crime” was 
detected — the transport of tallow ; and “ those godless and ava- 
ricious persons who, acting without regard of honesty or the 
common duties of civil conversation, perpetrated this enormity, 
were punished with confiscation of all thoir removahle goods.” 
There are other iiisluuces of the aversion with which export trade 
was then regarded, and of the measures adopted to procure its 
suppression ; but those which we have now' mentioned will serve 
to illustrate the short-sighted policy of the Privy Council, of 
Scotland a little more than two liundred years ago. The prole- 
tary question was one of considerable difficulty, even in those 
days, tliougli the numerical force of the people had not brouglit 
out its paramount impoilance, as in our own time. There was no 
Poor-law then. V'agaljonds thronged every street and inlesled 
every highway. The leper and the lunatic wandered at will over 
the country, carrying with them annoyance, disgust, and terror. 
Sometimes hjcal relief was afforded them ; sometimes they were 
dispersed or banished. The gipsies, who first appeared in .Scot- 
land in ]niO, when a writ of the Privy Seal was passed in favour 
of John Faw, I.ord and Earl of Little Egypt, were afterwards 
denounced as idle and counterfeit people, and dealt with in ii 
summary manner, the scourge and tlie gallows heii^g constantly 
in requisdtipn. In the year 1570, the Egyptians, in common with 
minstrels, , songsters, and tale-tellers, are made the subject of a 
special enactment. In the same year we have an amusing instance 
of d priori philontl)roj)ic legi.slulion, which reminds us of the 
familiar anecdote of a IVcnch queoj, who expressed her surprise 
at the.^ly of the stoning population of Paris for dying of 
there were plenty of cakes in the. shop windows to 
ho '%tl for money. Jiy the Act to which wo now refer, tho 
^^enuine poor were enjoined to repair to their native pwishes, and 
if%here live in ahnshouses. Tins, like poor Maria Antoinettes 
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confectionary scheme, was, as our annAlist remarks, a very nice 
arraiigemowt ; only — there were nof; any almshouses for them to 
live in ! I’urther to characterize the legislation of this year, wo 
may add that two poets were hanged in August, and an Act of 
Parliament i)assed against bards and minstrels in October. A 
general assembly was held at Glasgow in 10 10, in which the 
king’s plan for a more comely and peaceable government in the 
Scottish Church was in part accomplished, and he was acknow- 
ledged as the supreme represenijitivc and depository of ecclesias- 
tical power. The Presbyterian liistorians, attributing the success 
of the measure to the magical rhetoric of money, designate this 
convention the Golden Assembly. In 1039, in conjunction with 
the Parliament, it formally alfirmcd the abolition of Episcopacy, 
on whicli the king resolved to hazard a second expedition against 
the Scots. Under the General Assembly the local Kirk sessions 
exercised a vigilant and stringent jurisdiction. Licentious con- 
duct was severely punished Jjy tlic^Keformed Churcli. Kxconimu- 
nicatiou, pecuniary fine, exposure bcfoic the congregation, carting, 
ducking, and banishment, were the penalties it awairded. Tlie 
Aberdeen Sessions, in 1502, riholished the then not discreditable 
custom of ewtering into conjugal life on the strength simply of a 
contract of marriage. This usage w.is known by the name of 
handfasting, ’rim ceremony of inarringo at a subsequent period 
was optional, The clergy regarded this as immoral, and ordered 
the union to bo followed by its ecclesiastical complement, en- 
joining the interested persons to live a celibate life in the interval, 
'I'hroughout liis Annals,” Mr, Chambers testifies to tlie gene- 
rally correct deportment of the Presbyterian clergy, and to their 
sincere Jinxiety to promote virtue among the people, while con- 
demning their intrusive and intolerant spirit. Of the Ihivy 
Council, too, he observes, that a survey of its records would ex- 
liibit many beneficent and merciful edicts mingling with the severe 
ordci's against Coiiventiclers. Its measures for the accommoda- 
tion of the countless feuds of the gentry were often successful ; 
and if the qnaiTels among the upper classes were not diminished in 
number, they were at least carried to less ferocious extremes. 
Petitions for freedom from sickly prisoners, or for an abatement 
of fines, were frequently conceded ; and in all oases where theo* 
logical fimaticism was not present to evoke or compel the spirit 
of persecution, we find a genuine human feeling, and an earnest 
desire to promote the welfare of the community. 

We may recall here that through the whole o£ .t|^is period 
the legal employment of torture by Covenanting statesmen and 
royalist otiiokls, in and out of Scotland, as the appropriate method 
of eliciting informatign, was constantly vindicated. juid enforced. 
In 1084 an instrument of torture, called the thumbikens, was 
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adopted by tlie Privy Couftcil, at the recommendation of Generals 
Dalyell and Drummond, who bad seen it in Russia, Im September 
of that year William Carstairs, aftenvards the Principal of tho 
University of Edinburgh, was compelled, in the presence of the 
Council, to illustrate its efficacy as a djscovei*er of ti*uth ; 
and under the agony preduoed made some disclosures whiteh 
seem to have* satisfied* his interrogators. This identical instru- 
ment subsequently came into his possession, and was long pre- 
served by his family. An anecdote, ti'ansmitted by his descen- 
dants, conveys an appropriate comment on the barbarous expedient 
for extorting truth by the application of bodily snfiering. “ 1 
have heard, PrincipflJ,'’ said King William to him, that you 
were tortured with something they call thiimbikeus; pray what 
sort of instrument of torture is it?’* “I will show it you,” 
answered Cnrstairs, “ the next time J have the honour to wait 
upon your ilajesty.** Accordingly, soon after the Principal 
brought the thumhikens to be showTi to the king. “ I must try 
it,” said the king ; “ I must put in my thumbs here ; noW, prin- 
cipal, turn the screw. 0 not so gently, another tnm, another — 
Stop ! stop ! — ^no more. Another turn, I am afraid, will make 
me confess anything.” 

Those days of intimidation and persecution arc over ; those 
days of vexatious and inquisitorial suporintendence, of gloomy 
superstition and frantic fanaticism, with all their machineiy of 
sliame and torment, lie far behind us. it would be a false mo- 
desty to deny the improved moral tone of our own times, its 
intellectual superiorities, its gi'eater breadth of individual and 
social development. But it would be ingratitude not to recognise 
the stalwaii valour, the heroic endurance, the earnest devontucss 
of the men of old, who, like the god Thor in the northern mytho- 
logy, have made the land “ a right fair home” for us. But wc must 
return to that bygone age, and see somewhat more of its mould 
and fashion— of its manners, its commerce, its agricultural and 
other industries— its personal heroisms, and even its science and 
literary culture. 

Among the more characteristic of the social institutions by 
which discords and savage schisms of tho foul chaos of 
ancient sodety were subdued into incipient harmony, and a 
practical union of separate interests between man ondman was 
established, we may mention that of manred. Originally 
manred was a service of allegiance ; but in its more modern 
application it denoted an agreement between a superior and infe- 
rior, or between two persons of equal power and importance to* 
counhiitnnce and aid each otlier in all militery or legru emergen- 
cies spfith a reservation only of the king'ei rights and authority, 
arrangement was evidently capable of serious abuse, and 
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was no doubt frequently employed to intimidate justice as well as 
to restrain Tielence. It grew up spontaneously, however,, out of 
the exigencies of a barbarous time, when law -was uncei^n in 
its procedures and partial in its awards ; and when the hom^elt 
sense of an imperious want craved some solution for the problem 
winch that wont sa^ested. In the early history of the Reformed 
religion, we find it not unfrequently dependent for its progress on 
combinations of this irre^ilar, and perhaps illicit characW. In 
1589, a Board of Assoeiation was concluded between Sir Walter 
Scott of Branxholm and fifty of his kin and clan. The docu- 
ment which ratified the convention came into the possession of 
William Scott, Esq., of Raeburn, and is described by one whose 
genius has shed a lustre on the common name which all the 
heroism of his ancestors could not impart, as calculated to secure 
against any clansman taking “ room, or possession over the head 
of another of the name.” All who were accused of such 
encroachments were bound to stand by the award of five men 
bearing the nmne of Scott, and elected indifferently by all. Even 
the chief himself was obliged to submit to this arbitration, which 
evinces an unexpected indepciidcnce on the port of the clansmen. 
The bond is further described as intended to prevent kinsmen fiom 
going to law, and to promote a species of justice within the clan. 
Of all the powerful and wealthy nobles of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries whose alliance through the tics of mar- 
riage dr the' bonds of inanred was eagerly sought by those of 
less brilliant fortune, none approached the great Marquis of 
Huntley in the inflaenco which he possessed, or the emulous ad- 
miration which he inspired. Nor had the resources of his 
ancestors be^ less formidable, or their connexion less attractive. 
The Gordott'shartar^chest exhibits a grand series of these bonds, 
extending from ths'year 1670 to 1444, and containing a hiindi'ed 
and seven in ail. Among the clients or retainers of the existing 
nuuninis in 1600 were numbered the Earls of Argyle and 
Orkney, tbe -liOrds Lovat and Spynie, the barons of Moray, the 
ohiefitaiii of Glengarry, Cameron of Lochisl, and Xady Menzies 
of Weem anid ,ttm.clan Maepherson. Such pow«r as this support 
and following, implied, rendered the opposition of the lilsrquis of 
Huntley to . Aw ^reteatant interest very effhetiiyB»:and invested him 
with a enpexioniy'V^idi barely recognised « limit in-.t4ie royal 
supremaioy itself. . 

The rental sheet of 'this wealthy and powerfhl ndblman for 
the ydar 1000 is still extant, and affords a fiiir measi^ of the 
resources of the more affluent representatives of -tile Scottish 
patriciate of that dayi;1iie due abatements bemg .made for their 
in&riur personal oeeqndanoy or more restiioted proprietership. 
Tbe document extends over fifty-nine pages of print in small 
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(jiiarto, ami conttiius tbo» particulars of money ami produce duo 
from each farm in' the n^arqnis's estate. The •money-rent 
amounts to 381 Oi., besides 63C1. of teind silver. The farm 
victual payable to tins possessor of many an ample lordship and 
barony was 4498 bolls, including oats, meal, and some other 
commodities ; 1 147 sheep* lambs, pigs, and cattle for slaughter ; 
6")92 geese and 2 >oultry, 5384 eggs, 30 kids, 04 stones of custom 
butter, 10 barrels of salmon, 990 ells of custom linen, and many 
other items which it would be tedious to enumerate. The Mar- 
<|iiis of Huntley’s principal residence was Strathbogie Castle. 
This castle was rebuilt in 1 003. “ The remains of the house," 

says Iklr. Chambers, “ yet attest a grandness of living suitable to 
the wealth and political importance of the family." 

Of a less ambitious character was the mansion occupied by 
ilr. Stuart of Collness, half a century later. It ajjpears to have 
consisted of the tower built by his predecessors, with a modem 
.supplement added by himself, comj^rising the principal apmt- 
ments, eight in number. The offices and men-servants’ rooms 
wore in a separate couil. A high front wall towards the cast, 
with an arched entry, enclosed all. ' Without were the stables and 
a trained- up thorn with a bower in it. Beyond the stables wore 
the farm-buildings. The gardens lay to the south of the hou--e. 
There were three terraces, one for flowers, in front of the man- 
sion, and tw'o on the east and west for a cherry and nut-ground, 
■with a bank on the left for a strawberry-bed. The terraces were 
fltmked with a stone wall for ripening and improving finer fruits. 
An orchard and kitchen -garden with gra.ss walks lay to tlie south 
of this wall ; a small square enclosure to the west formed the 
nursery-garden ; and beyond the nuraery-garden was a park with 
birches towards the house, nod on the other three sides rows of 
«sh and plane, and in the middle a goodly thicket of firs. North 
of the house was a grass enclosure of four acres, with a fish-pond 
in the corner. The whole of “ this policy,” protected by a strong 
wall and hedge-rows of trees, formed an oblong. The principal 
entrance was from the east. 

There was little of beauty and symmetry in tltcse nrraugo- 
meuts, however they may have satisfled the demaud.s of con- 
venience and hospitality. But the sunny terrace with its flower- 
beds, tho cherry-orchard, the nut-ground and strawberry- bank, 
are not witliout a charm to those who love the associations 
which th,o quaint old gardens of the lust century recall. 

T^ltousehold book of the Dowager Countess of Mar, com- 
mqiwing 1938, and continuing over several yearn, affords us some 
I'limpses of the aristocratic life of the period. It contains a long 
ahd heterogeneous list of items, from a poQ;id of candles at 4«. to 
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^L* for a barrel of acjua vite. A robstei’ful beggar wlio did 
knock at tb» gate received 2». ; and blind Wat the piper, 4«. Sir 
(Jliarlcs Erskine appears to have expended 5i. 8g, Hd. on citron 
and marmalade, and Mr. William Erskine's attendance at the 
“ dwarf’s marriage*" . stood him in 7$. 6d. - Tobacco for my 
lady’s use is entered'at Is., and her pnr«quet‘s cage at -Is. A red 
scarlet coat for her grandson John cost I2s., and Lord James’s 
rod suit lined with satin, 7l. I Os. We will mention two other 
entries, SI, 8s. 8d. given to the poor by Charles, son of the 
countess on the night of his marriage, and an unascertained sum 
to John Erskine to buy a bladder for trying a mathematical con- 
clusion ! 

Erom the household books of tlie great Celtic chief. Sir 
Duncan Campbell of Glenarchy, we find that there was no lack 
in his establishment of beeves and wheaten bread. Claret and 
white wine were drunk, but in no l.irgc quantities. Lord Lovat 
supported a manage equally, magnificent in Invcrnesshire. Each 
year seventy beeves were consumed, besides lamb, veal, venison, 
iish, poultry, and feathered game. For the salmon produced by 
his j'ivers he received in exchange wines, sugai’s, and spices from 
France. At his death five thousand amied followers attended his 
funeral. Entertainment would be provided for all. Tims, 
although there was little or no manufacturing industry in the 
tJcltic part of Scotland, the natural wealth of tlie country seems 
to have been adequate to supply not only the necessaries, but 
even many of the comforts of existence. 

A less attractive representation of Lowland life is given by 
l'’ym's Moryson, a gentleman who travelled in Scotland in ICOS. 
The ordinary diet of the people was principally a vegetable one. 
'J’hey had little fresh meat. Even the estaldishmeiit of his host, 
though a worshipful knight, would have had no recommendations 
for an epicure. The table was fumislied with platters of por* 
riilgc, each having a little piece of sodden meat. The servants 
sat down with their master and his guests. 'Those that were 
seated above the salt, instead of pon’idgo had a pullet with some 
prunes in it. In the country hearth-cakes of oats were com- 
monly provided >' but in cities wheaten bread was procurable by 
the more -afflaeBt ' fllosses. They appear, however, even in the 
more mral chstriots, to have been Ubetally ftimisfaed with wine. 
Tho condition o# the people must have been one of eveisvarying 
extremes during the greater part of the eventful period in OHbosi* 
deration. Tho most abundant harvests were succeeded byfear- 

* Pounds Scots. A noond iu Scotch money is cq^ to 1», 8d. stefling. 

The Scutoh shilling to la. flaglisb. 
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fill dearths, and as Scotland was in general dependant for food on 
the homo supply, ad unfavoprablo sammer or an adm'se s«d- 
time often brought a large proportion of tl»e people to the brink 
of stiuration. Famine and dearth were of perpetual recurrence, 
and were but rarely mitigated by English exports. Pestileuco 
was the invariable attendant of a protracteci scarcity, and softer* 
rible were its ravages that no less a proportion than ono-sixtli of 
the entire population perished by the desolating malady of 158."). 

The costume of this period rcceivetl its appropriate recognition 
from tlie same traveller to whom we are indebted for the graphic 
outline of the knight's cuisine. The labourers and domestics 
wore coarse home-made cloth of hodden gray, and broad flat blue 
caps. The merchants were attired in a fabric of English or 
French manufacture, of a subdued colour, or of mixed black and 
blue. The gentry were similarly clothed, or if they wore light 
stuffs and atfected the luxury of silks all superfluous decoration 
was avoided. Ladies wore cjose bpddiccs, with largo sleeves, 
short German cloaks, and French hoods. Unmarried women 
wore tight linen sleeves, and custom prohibited them the orna- 
ment or protection of a hat or other covering for the heail. 
Women of the lowlier rank wore coarse stuff cloaks of chequer- 
work. Some years later, the official costume was regulated by 
Sir Alexander Hay. The senatore of the College of .lu‘>ticc 
were ordered to wear a paiq>ln rube ; advocates and clerks, black 
gowns; tlie provost, and other civic authorities, together with 
the clerg)', were also enjoined to adopt this sober hue for hose 
and gown. On the l.)th February, 1610,tlie Lords of the ISession 
and the bishops proceeded from the chancellor’s lodging to the 
Tolbouth, all, but the (‘hancellor, arrayed in London doth, purple 
coloured, with gowns and hoods of red satin. 

Our delineation of the social and dome.<«tio life of Scotland, 
during its transition period, would be incomplete, vritliout an 
attempt to describe the manifestations of the sportive tendency, 
or, as iSchillcr cidls it, the play-impulse, of human nature which 
characterized it. The Puritan kirk left its impress here as in 
every other province of Scottish activity. There is always danger 
where there is enjoyment. The bounding limbs and bright eyes 
of youth axe but the causes that prepare its &U. £vmi me most 
delicate sensibilHies are not onollied to the s wafl ities that 
corrupt and harden. Ko reasoned the Puriten and Coiwaanter, 
and ^ we euinot accept their logic, ' at least we can understand 
and excuse it. Pleasure has a peculiar fiuoination for us all, and 
te mUg ance, which is the true wisdom, is more difficult to practise 
thjpIXbstinence. The wisest of tlie Greeks* compares pleasure to 


* Aristotle's ^'Nicamaoliean Ethics/* book ii. 
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tho beautiful Helen, whose filial loveliness brought infinite 
sorrows on raeni and says there is nothing fbt it but to do as tlio 
old Trojan warriors did, when they saw and felt the witchery of 
that fair face and form, pronounce sentence against her, aiid send 
her away. In this spirit the kirk acted, repressing every out- 
wnitl demonstration of animal spirits as a sort of sin. In the 
latter years of the sixteenth century it was customary for the 
newly- married in humble life to receive company and give a ball 
or donee. The bridal party used to go to the market-cross, and 
there perform these roundel rites. The kirk sessions, much scan-’ 
dalized at this “ vanity,” prohibited pipers at weddings, and even 
condemned those who were guilty of “ promiscuous dancing” to 
stand in a public place and confess their fault. They did not 
succeed, however, in effecting the entire abolition of this ancient 
custom. The bridal dance, and its accompanying festivities, still 
continued in force, and have been kept up to the present day, 
though “shorn of their original spirit." A declaration of James 
VI., in 1618, on the subject of Sunday sports, shows that tlie 
popular.recreations, which the kirk desired to suppress, but which 
the king conceded to all who fiad previously attended service in 
church, were dancing for men and women, archery, leaping, and 
vaulting. The same declaration also sanctioned May games, 
Whitsun-oles, morris-dances, and the sotting up of Maypoles. 
Other documents attest the existence of golt^ football, fcarley- 
break, and '“firing of pieces.” The bow, which the use of fire- 
arms had superseded, was still in use in the north of Scotland ; 
indeed, it was not until the close of the seventeenth century 
that it fell into dffiuetude as a weapon of offence. In his wars 
with France and Spain, Charles I. adopted the strange expedient 
of raising a corps of Highland archers. The favourite pastime 
of the patrician clasa and their retainers was hunting. This sport, 
in the old-time, was pursued on a grand scale. Five or six hun- 
dred men i^iread themselves over an area of from seven to ten 
miles, Kol drove the deer in herds of many hundreds to the 
appointed place. In one of these expeditions, described by 
Taylor, the w<|i»r*poet, fourscore fat deer were slain in the space 
of two hours, by tbeaid of a hundred couples of strong Iritd) grey- 
hounds, gluts, amwf^^dirks, and daggers. At grrad hunt of 
Glen Tilt, widofa'tiia^asn honoarad'withhn’pMseoce in 1564, no 
less than twottoiiB«£i red deerweroiHiveh tinker from the hills 
of Athol, Sodenooh, Mar; and MB«rBY>imd &endjoimag^jiiMies, 
of which no fewer than kunwd and sixty^, besides Irees, 
were slain. Five wolves were- abo- killed - on tfre same oecaiion. ' 
Theqaeen is said during this highland mtomnion io have'fre- 
sided at a oompetitive assembly of nattTs'-harpers, and to hove 
adjudged the victory to Beatrix Gardyn of Bmicbory. A harp 
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of antique form, now- in the possession of Mr. Stuart, of Dalguise, 
and which bears the name of Queen Mary’s Harp, is»reportod, on 
tlie authority of a domestic fraction, to have been the prize con- 
feiTed on the Mr Beatrix by the ill-staiTed and beautiful arbi' 
tress. Think of those happy eyes raining bright influence at this 
feast of song, and how they darkened in death when a few more 
evil year’s bad i^assed away ! 

Next to the chase the favourite amusement of the aristocratic 
classes was “ the most princely and serious delight of hawking.” 
Many a Scottish gentleman there was in the old time who loved 
this patrician sport passing well, whether he captured partridges and 
moorfowl with the birds that have a small body and largo wings, 
called marlins, or aflected most the kind called falcons, or wcaiying 
of them like a Homo of Wedderbum, took to the other kind called 
tercels, using it even in his old age.” An almost equally popular 
sport in Kcotland was horse-racing. An annual race was held at 
Haddington as far back ns )vhen a silver bell was an- 

nounced ns the prize. In the reign of James VI. races were run 
at both Peebles and Dumfries. To bear off the bell is a prover- 
bial expression, wliich originated In the Paisley custom of con- 
ferring on the successful candidate in the race a silver bell 
weighing four ounces. 

In an earlier part of this essay w'c alluded to the visit of Ijaw- 
rence Fletcher t^e comedian to Aberdeen. The hostility of the 
llefbrmcd clergy to theatricals was of slow and gradual evolution. 
Even the llegcnt Moray allowed a play to be represented before 
him; and in 1074 the General Assembly, while it prohibited 
tragedies and comedies made of the canonical Scripture, per- 
mitted profane plays to be acted, provided they were set fortli on 
work days only. As yet there was no regular theatre in Scot- 
land, bnt the London acting companies used to pay occasional 
visits to the North, and notwithstanding the opposition of the 
kirk session of the city, succeeded in securing the patronage and 
retaining the active support of the king at Edinburgh, when an 
ecclesiastical cen.sttre was pronounced against those who repaired 
to the play. In 1G73 two brothel's (»f the name o| Fountain had 
their patent fonnally conceded as Masters of the Bevels within 
the kingdom. In a petition which they presented to the Privy 
Council, about six years after, occurs the. only intunation that 
we have- of existence of a theatre at that time in Edinburgh. 
TJie plays wd masquerades given by the Duke of York and tho 
prineesses in that city teu years previous to the Revolution were 
od^ngly mgarded by tho privileged (pests of the ducal ftunily, 
while their celebration gave great dissatisfaction to the more rigid 
Presbyterians. On these ocoasioim the /* Mithridates" of Lee, 
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and the ‘‘Indian Emperor* of Dryden,^ were among the plays 
selected, tho* one for a private performance, in which the Lady 
Ann and the maids of honour represented the dramatis persona), 
and the other by the Duke’s company of players. 

Scotland, it seems, could not write her own tragedies. She 
had^iio need to weep dver fictitious woe8,j!vhen there were so many 
real woes to wring the nation’s heart. In her eveiy mansion and 
hut there were solemn scenes enough exhibited during this period 
of decay and growth ; every palace had its epic poem, every cot- 
tage) its romance. The supreme question for that time, or indeed 
for any time, was the religious question® and tlie best intelligence, 
the deepest insiglit, tlie highest heroism, whether of hand or heart, 
were all busied with the solution of this absorbing and despotic 
problem. The theological disputes and the moral development 
of tlie ago dried up and exhausted all the springs of secular in- 
spiration. Literature, the finer expression of national character, 
the blossom and fragrance of the l^ighest human culture, in all 
its varieties of serious or humorous, of pathetic or sustaining, 
was non-existeiit. Another age was to elapse ere the lucid and 
suhtile intellect of Hume was tb reveal the true theory of causa- 
tion, or the speculations of Adam Smith were to inaugurate a 
commercial revolution, or the melodies of Burns, tlie peasaiit- 
jioct, were to echo eternally in the hearts of men. Previously to 
the llcroriuation, Scotland had not Imen without her minstrels. 
Dunbar, Douglas, Henryson, Montgomery, and Scott, luul all 
attained a certain reputation; but as literary compositions were 
rarely printed in the days when strenuous action was more valued 
thau mere speoulativo or uisthctic ability, the vagrant manuscripts 
in which these verses were preserved were the only depositories 
of their poetical genius. 'Their productions, entrusted to this pro- 
carious keeping, would in nil probability have been lost to posterity 
w ere it not for an accidental circumstance connected with the plague 
at Edinburgh in the second half of the sixteenth ceiitiuT. (Jeorge 
Bunnatyne, during tiiis period of terror and anxious apprehen- 
sion, retired as it was supposed to the old manor-house of New- 
tvle, the country-house of his father, near the village of Meiglo, 
in Strathmore, and for three months employed himself in copying 
the fugitive productions of his poetical predecessors mto one fair 
volume. manuscripts whioh he haa collected were mutilated 
and scarcely legible, yet such was the persevering industry of the 
young transcriber, that the poems thus preserved amount to 
jiundred and sovonty-two, and occupy no less thau eight hundred 
folio pages.( This was an enterprise of real and lasting sigfiifi- 
on nee, and the Bannatyne manuscript, still in existence in the 
Advocates Library, Edinbuj^bir .remauw is a memorial of the 
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taste and diligence of the compiler, and secures him a name 
^vhich in all probability h» own original talents, for Bannatyne 
was himself a poet, would have failed to acquire. 

The literary accomplishments and the exquisite Latinity of 
George Buchanan have conferred on him a well-deserved cele* 
brity. He is described a man of notable endowments, of ready 
memory, and rapid invention. His ‘‘History of Scotland,” with 
its “ eight centuries of fable, and its glaring partisanship,” indi- 
cates that its author was little accustomed to the visits of the 
“ cross-examining god Elenchus,” and was unable to emancipate 
himself from those persoiftd prepossessions w^hich are so hostile 
to historic impartiality, and so destructive of confidence in the 
candour of the narrator. For instances of the felicitous touches 
with which Buchanan s book abounds, Mr. Chambera refers to 
his picturesque description of the surface of Galloway, “in 
niodicos colies tumet,” and the equally graphic phrase by which 
he characterises the seaboard^ of Fife “ oppidulis prcecingitur.” 
It will be sufficient to refer to the literary productions of the 
royal pupil, who was educated for a pedant, because ho was inca- 
pable of being educated for a king. The essays of a prentice in 
thedivine art of poetry, the “Demonology,” the “Basilicon Doron,' 
and the “ Counterblast to Tobacco,” illustrate the efficacies or the 
futilities of regal pedantry. Tho “ History of tlie Reformation 
in Scotland,” by John Knox, the “Autobiography and Diary of 
James Melville,” “Balfour’s Annals,” and “ Spottiswoode’s History 
of the Church of Scotland,” may be cited here as among the more 
noticeable of the narrative productions of the period which w^o 
are considering. 

Dramatic literature was even less cultivated in the sister king- 
dom than historic. The first known effort of the comic muse wiis 
published in Edinburgh in 1008. It is entitled “Philotus,” and 
is founded on an Itdion novel, included with other tales in a 
volume edited by Bamaby Rich, and which supplied Shakspearo 
with the story of the “ Twelfth Night.” It is written in rhyming 
triplets, with a fourth line in the first division of the stanza 
according with the fourth line in the second. The versification 
is not unmusical ; but the comedy itself is one of those composi- 
tions the perusal of which would evince an almost miraculous 
perseverance is the .pursuit of knowledge under diffiesities. 

At the head of the Burgh Moor, near £dinbur|^» l&ere stands 
the tall and antique tower df Merchietoun, in wbfoh the most 
remarkable scion of astomgeaild original line pursued his various 
stuxi^s/ Here it was that John Napier ^brooded over theo- 
Ic^al problems, and devised the exponents ^ich wore 

intended to secure Scotland invasion. ^ Among 

these are enumerated mirrors for burning *the enemy^s ships and 
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roflectiug artificinl fire ; a destructive “^hot for aiiillery and 
“ a closed and fortified canii^e besides devices of sailing under 
the water, with divers other stratagenfs for harming of the enemy, 
“which,” says the inventor, “by the grace of God, and work of 
expert craftsmen, I hope to perform.” However we m»y estimate 
Napier’s mechanical genius, or however sceptical on ear we may 
turn to the recital which he gives of some of these marvellous 
contrivances, which recall the resources of the genie or enchan^ 
tress of Arabian tale, there can be no doubt as to the value or 
reality of his great mathematical construction. In that barbarous 
and ignorant age there lived one man whose intelligence unques* 
tiouably “redeemed from decay the visitation of the divinity 
among men." During the twenty years in which Napier was 
engrossed with theology, with semi-fabulous mechanics, and the 
occult sciences in general, he 'found leisure in the silence and 
seclusion of that tall antique tower to elaborate his system of 
logarithms, a pre-reqnisitc to the solution of the great numerical 
problems which the subsequent investigations of science have 
originated. The fame of his little work soon reached Oxford, 
where an Pinglish translation was published by Hemy Briggs, 
the must eminent mathematician of his day in England. Snch 
was the admiration with which the translator regarded this odmi* 
ruble discovery, that he could have no quietness in himself till he 
had seen that noble person, to whoso wit and ingenuity alone it 
was to bo ascribed. Lily’s asseiiion that every summer during 
Napier's life this venerable man went purposely to Scotland to 
visit him, requires some qualification ; for as his first visit was 
paid in the year 16Io, and Napier died in 1617, Mr. Briggs 
could not have made moro than one other such pilgrimage to 
Morehistoao. 

This graceful act of hero-worship was not an exceptional one 
at this period. The summer following the death of Napier, Scot- 
land received a visit from Ben Jonson. The author of some 
beautiful sonnets, for which he is chiefly though not exclusively 
admired, William Drummond, was then living in his romantic 
miuision of Hawthomden, on the Esk, only a few miles from 
Edinburgh. H wim mainly to see the poet in this exquisite re- 
tirement thal«, aceprding to a prevalent belief, the lauieato under- 
took his l<xi9ig pedesbaan excunnom “The «dory gofifh" says Mr. 
Chambers, , fthat the pilgrim was reoeived by- Drummond, with 
wonted ceremony, under, the Covlhe^ or Conqwmy-tree, which 
stands on the lawn in firont. of th».>hoaaB at Hw^omden, where 
they exchanged gtsating^ which fidl 4 ^hn^nMosty into the form 
of A rhymed coij^let.''*.^,Pl|f>eiK!i|lmrv.doaaa J^onson residcnl 

» Thank y% HawthomdoL" 
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with Dninimoad for thrcy? weeks, enjoying the beauty of the loca- 
lity, the converse of his friend, and the “more substantial hospi- 
talities of which, if Drummbnd be right, he had only too been a 
relish/* There seems to be no reason for doubting the sincerity 
of Drummond's regard for Jonson, or the genuine and genial 
nature of their friendship The cliariicterisfics which the Scelch 
2 )oet attributes to the English dramatist appear to have been 
those which the latter really i)ossessed ; and the record of his 
infirmities and asperities, in the famous “ Conversations," pub- 
lished many years after in the works of Drummond, by no means 
indicates a disloyal or censorious disposition. It is pleasant to 
think of this “Foot Pilgrimage" of Itoyal Ben to Scotland, and 
how the two poets met and parted under the Co vine Tree, llaw- 
thornden is richer for the visit, and the landscape has now that 
true interest which the presence of human worth alone can give. 

The journey of the English poet was performed on “^ibot. 
There were no facilities of locomotion in the days of the Stuarts. 
There w'ere no stage-coaches permanently mnning between Edin- 
burgh and London, or even between any of the towns in Scotland. 
The usual method of travelling was on horseback, and tlie ino^'t 
delicate lady had no alternative but to adoj)t this mode of tnuis- 
poiii or remain satisfied with such variety of scene and incident as 
her ordinary domcbtic life afforded. Tliis remark, how’over^pplies 
only to those who were not of noble rank. “ The great nrcn," we 
are told on contemporary evidence, often travelled with coach and 
six, “with n rumiing footman on each side, to manage ond keep 
it uj) in rough places.” About the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
turj' various attempts were made to establish a communication both 
between the two countries ns well as in the northern kingdom itself. 
Judge with what success when you learn that the stage-conch from 
London to Edinburgh performed its slow and laborious journey 
once in three weeks, while the fare demanded was 4/. 10«. 

The postal arrangements of this period were in no degveo 
superior. A liveried messenger was engaged by the city of 
Aberdeen in lo9;'i for the transmission of letters: and a system 
of posts or establishments at intervals wlicrc horses could be 
had for the conveyance of despatches on public aflairs had been 
introduced prior to the year 1G?35. At that date the transit of 
letters, private ns well os public, between Edinburgh and London 
was secured by a ( lovenimental measure. The boUvoy was, of 
course, an equestrian one. 4t usually went twice a week, but 
scmietimcs only once; nor was the journey always unattended 
w’itli danger, lender the Bestoration the system received a con- 
siderable improvement. Postal: were^institufi^ between 

Edinburgh and l^jrt-Patriok, foPtbc triiSsmlssion 

of letters were multiplied, and fhdittotes of postage legally regu- 
lated. 
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Tn Covenanting Scotland the bible o£ the nineteenth century, 
the Newspaper, was unknown ; that infQlliJble and mvisierioiis 
entity, the editorial We, dictated no opinion to mental, imbecility, 
fumished intellectual indolence with no lucid statement of argu- 
ment, the gossiping politician with no admirable summary of 
niVs, and the enliglatened public with no flattering reflex of its 
own sound judgment and superior wisdom. The functions of 
the daily press — whether to report, to represent, to diffuse, or 
confirm knowledge, to guide or correct speculation, w^ere yet 
unrecognised. If Scotland had little curiosity about its own 
doings, or tho doings of other nations, the various European 
communities were equally iiidifierent about Scotland. Clarendon 
tells us that 2 n’eviously to the preparations for armed resistance 
to the despotic rule of Charles I. — while the whole English 
niition was solicitous to know wiuit passed weekly in Germany, 
Poland, and other j)arts of Europe — no man ever inquired what 
was doing in Scotland, nor had that kingdom a place or mention 
in one jpage of any gazettd. Twbnty years after this popular 
protest against tyi'anny, the magistrates of Glasgow ordered a 
Fjoudon journal for tho use the town. The first original 
newspaper attempted in Scotland appeared on the 8th January, 
lOGl. It was a small weekly sheet, entitled, “ Mercurius Cale- 
donius ; comprising the Affairs now in agitation in Scotland, 
with a Survey of Eoreign Intelligence.’* Of this journal only nine 
luirnhers were issued. Judging from the siiecimens which Mr. 
Chambers gives us of its subject matter and coiuiiositiou, it lived 
ns long ns it deserved, and longer. 

The improvements introduced into the more active and ma- 
terial phases of life arc occasionally referred to in the “ Domestic 
Annals;’* and, as illustrating the progressive civilization of the 
times, merit n brief notice in our review of their social phe- 
nomena. Among the indications of tho gi'owiug attention to the 
secular interests of tho i)eoj)lc, w^e may number the proposition 
to erect beacons in the concealed rocks in the Firth ot borth, 
and the actual construction of a lighthouse in the Isle of May ; 
the employment of lire-eiigiiies at Glasgow and Edinburgh ; and 
th(‘ invention, by bir Uobert Bruce, of a machine for exhausting 
the w^ater in coal-pits and quarries. In tliis connexion we may 
lind an appi^ppriate place for a brief reference to the subterranean 
wealth of the Nortlieni Kingdom. Goal, in the early period of 
the Reformation, was only dug in readily accessible places. 
.Later, in the remote county of Sutherland, on the coast of 
Brora, a bed in the lower aectlOitt of an polite formatiou con- 
taining this valuahlo minerat^.^HS worked-,by the clever and 
enterprisifig womiitt on wbb»a ^ of the estate had 

devolved, lady Jean -GordTO* Qonjbmtly coaling 
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operation, the same, enprgetic lady established a salt-pit, the 
produce of which not only supplied the neighbouring provinces, 
hut was transported into England and elsewheiu The full 
realization of the designs of the Countess Jean was, however, 
reserved for our own limes. The search for gold and silver was 
ever repeated, and the repetition of tlie search annually resij^ted 
in the repetition of disappointment, 'fho precious metals, in- 
deed, were found, though in iinremiinerative quantities, in tlio 
mountainous district of the vales of the Clyde and Forth ; and 
the laborious operations involved fti the discovci 7 wxre eventually 
abandoned, even by the pei*8evering and enthusiastic Germans, 
to whom a grant of the mines of tScotland had been inado for 
forty-three years. Very diffei’ent was the case with the lead- 
mines of this locality, which have for centuries adequately 
rewarded the labour expended- on them, and do so even at the 
present day* 

The manufacturing industry of Scotland was growing up 
slowly and steadily amid th^j feuds of nobles, the factions of 
civil war, and the controversies of theologians. The first 
attempts at the inauguration of ^a domestic policy which should 
render tlie services of the foreign inerehaiit unnecessarj', \vcro 
made in the reign of James A'i. These attempts, though at 
first partially, or even completely, unsuccessful, had subsequently 
a prosperous issue. Edinburgh acquired some renown for its 
stamped and gilded leather — a substitute for our modern paper- 
hangings — as well as a reputation for its fine linen ; Kelso had 
its wool-works ; (ilasgow' had its cloth manufactory; Dairy aided 
literature by its paper cstablislmicnt ; Lciili had tlie honour of 
first preaching the gospel of soap-und-water, by its laudable 
provision of tlie artificial constitiu nt ; and Wemyss aided tho 
sanitary refonu by initiating tlu' home supply of glass. As 
early as 1020, the Privy Council empowered Sir James Buillic 
to establish the native manufadure of gunpowder; and before 
1683 Glasgow could boast of two sugar-works. Thus there was 
a fair stint of work done in old Scotland ; and while the national 
life was developing for tlie full growth, in their season, of flower 
and fruit, in the atmosphere of free spiritual thought above, it 
was striking deeper root, and holding with stronger grasp the 
soil which gavo it fixture and refreshment below. 

Scotland had yet much to learn in agriculture ere her fanning 
could be regarded as of typical excellence. Tho act of 1449, 
which has been colled the Magna Oharta of the Scotch agricul- 
turists, secured their long l^ses against all successors, and 
though subsequently much obstruct^ by entails, was a great 
and positive benefit. SUll husbandly was backward in Scotland. 
TW principal crop consisted of oats* Ihe plougfaiug was con- 
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ducted in slovenly fashion ; and though ten years hcforc the * 
revolution, the use of lime ns a fertilizing agent had been intro- 
duced into East Lothian, yet the science of a somewhat earlier 
period was no further advanced than to propose salt as a valuable 
dressing' for pasture and arable lands. A royal patent was actually 
granted to Archibald’Napier, at the end, of the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy, for his invention of a compost, tlio basis of which seems to 
liave been common salt. The visions of abundance of grass and 
com, in which the monarch ^d the philosopher indulged, we 
need hardly say were among ^those visions of glory” wliich do 
spare the ‘‘ aching sight.” 

Erom this historical survey it will be seen how, from the rude- 
ness and ignorance of the times which preceded the Reformation, 
Scotland had advanced at tlie close of the seventeenth century into 
comparative refinement and culture. The mail-clad baron has 
given place to the embroidered gallant. The labourer tills the 
land in unmolested solitude. His industry is no longer inter- 
rupted by armed men ; his jdougn longer broken, nor bis 
folded sheep mutilated, life is secured against private vindic- 
tiveness, and property is placed under the protection of law. 
The population of the country at this time w'ns, if Mr. Chambers' 
('stimate be correct, about seven hundred thousand, and the 
wealth of the kingdom may be infeiTod from its small circulation 
c»f coin — half a million sterling. Rural and urban industry w'ere 
in an infantine and precarious state. Stratagem and violence 
were still employed by gentlemen of ancient lineage to obtain 
])ossession of some young heiress, often no more than eleven 
years of age, whose unimpaired fortune might restore their own 
forfeited credit. Justice was still partial; and her administrators 
were not indisposed to listen to personal persuasion, nor disin- 
clined to allow pecuniary inducements to accelerate or perhaps to 
modify their decisions. The principle of toleration was still so 
little understood, that, in the Claim of Rights, the Presbyterian 
party demanded that no Popish book should be printed. A latent 
doubt of the reality of witchcraft seems to have existed in tlio minds 
of the leading officials in the seventeenth century; but the belief 
in tlie efficacy of spells and charms, and in a direct communication 
with the invisible world, was as deeply implanted in the popular 
intellect ns any doctrine of the Christian religion. The disaster 
that followed an evil wish was still regarded ns its intended con- 
sequence; the comet still heralded war and pestilence; and the\ 
ways of Providence were justified by the alleged proceedings of 
the ghost, the vamjpire, and the ||eniu^. Yet, oEfter every 

deduction and every ,nnfavduyapb ;.aTO^ progress o{ 
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recognise Knox ns his spirituul father, wns real and undoubted. 
All that fierce coil of truculent circumstance which distinguished 
the earlier period of the Beformation had been disentangled, and 
now disclosed capabilities for orderly an*ttngement and social 
adaptation. The most oppressive form of an ancient supei'stition 
had been overthrown, th^ first lesson in the doctrine of individiual 
right and worth had been studied, the community of sentiment and 
con vic< ion, which makes a nation thrill with the sense of a common 
life and common interest, had hem created ; a national character 
lor earnestness, and uprightness, ami emphatic, valiant following of 
duty had been evolved, and ample ground for the fair possibilities, 
temporal and spiritual, of the future had been won. Scotland 
was richer now for the noble heroisms of men like Knox and 
Melville, for the quiet goodness of a Home of Wedderburn, for 
the genius of a Napier, and the patient endurance of her sons, 
Catholic and Covenanter alike. A Ijistoric past w^as hers, and 
she had become conscious of her traditionary existence and licr 
title to he included among flie nations. 

The old combative, adventurous, savage Scotland lies far away 
now. The long winters came and went over human beings of 
like passions with ourselves, burdening the rivers and springs, 
killing the young trees, beasts, and birds; the autumns were 
“ matbhless fair in ^Nforay,*’ the July flowers and March violets 
springing at ^Martinmas ; the summer suns set and rose over 
purple heather and golden oat- fields for a century of years, while 
Scotland was praying, and fighting, and working her way to par- 
ticipation in whatever is best, and fairest, and manliest in modern 
culture and modern enterprise. 

Before we clofco these “ Annals * we would draw attention to 
the ricli store of incident and anecdote that they contain, with 
their many touching and picturesque varieties of humorous and 
painful contingency, from the story of Grizzel and Sir ratrick 
Jlunie, and the pretty love tale of sweet sorrow and sad death 
which tells of Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, to tlie legend of the 
gallant ilontrose, shaped by the greatest of modem romance 
writers into an interesting and beautiful fiction, or that dark and 
terrible tragedy of the ‘‘ Cowering Bride of Baldoon, and Iier 
dabbled garment," which the author's illustrious count^’mnn has 
also embodied in a form of perennial beauty. 
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Art. IV. — Cardinal Wiseman’s ‘‘Recollections.” 

Recollections of the Last Four Popes, and of Rome in their 
Times, lly his Eminence Cardimil Wiseimin. Hurst and 
Blackett. 1858. 

I T may be presumed that a dignitary of the Boman Catliolie 
Church had other motives besides the desire to produce an 
entertaining volume for giving these reminiscences to the world. 
It is hardly consistent with the respect which a true C^itholic 
must ent(3rtain for the head of his church, wlioso dignity is, in 
the 2 )rescnt case, reflected on the author, to make him tlie subject 
of gossip, or a mere pretext for beguiling the idleness of literary 
loungers. It may be, tliat this zealous and shrewd servant of the 
ancient faitli, well discerning the tendencies of the times, and 
seeing how that reverence has well nigh departed from the eartli, 
that respect and consideration are reserved for acknowledged 
])ower, and for merit that has made itself felt — that supernatural 
claim.s arc disallowed, and infallibility a di'carn of the past — and that 
his church can no longer otfer her former weighty bribes to the 
Ijoldost and most energetic spirits of Europe to enter her ser\ice 
— has wisely decided that the substantial personal claims to 
respect, if not to veneration, really possessed by the chiefs of the 
oldest and most dignilied of earthly hierarchies, shall be' fairly 
submitted, though in a reverent and tender spirit, to such as 
refuse to revere in Home a holy of holies, and who would weigh 
in an earthly balance claims no longer regarded as divine. Surely 
h(^ has done wisely; better the plain knowledge of the simple 
fact, than the ignorant prejudice of bigots and fanatics of another 
creed ; and it had been well for Borne, too, had she earlier recog- 
nised the value of truth, which might have served her with those 
to whom, chiefly through her own overstrained pretensions, faith 
became folly. 

'I’he book is well calciiloted to this end, and from its easy, 
gossiping, unlaboured,' if rather circumlocutory style, will find its 
way to many, perhaps prejudiced readers, who would have been 
repelled by severely Jnsiorical, or irritated by controversial 
memoirs, nor will it fail to throw a new and unexpected light 
upon persons long regarded aversion or with* prejudice. 
Novertholess, the with which the work is furnished are inti- 
nitely diluted in nkirmtion, the reasoning is logical, and 

never critical; even the pei^0ution oxperience4,hy Pius VII. at 
the hands of Napoleon, and the vulgar coai’seness of his inferior 
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agents, are mentioned in a manner which would l¥) eminently 
Christian, were it not so obviously politic. 

It was at the close of the year 1818 that Cardinal Wiseman, 
then an d^ve of the resuscitated English College, entered Rome 
for the first time — about /our years after Piift VII. had beenn-c- 
leased from his long captivity at Savona, and when Home, sick of 
foreign domination and Erench insolence, was well disj^osed to 
rest, for a time at least, beneath the sceptre of its ancient rulers. 
The journey was a matter of much more time and less conve- 
iiienco that at present, and the Cardinal expatiates on the delight 
experienced by his companions and himself when they entered 
at length the long-desired college, which had echoed no English 
footsteps for many yeai-s. 

‘‘No travellers since the beginning of the century, or oven from 
an earlier period, had visited it or mentioned it. It had been 
sealed as a tomb for a geiierat^n, aiuj not one of those who were 
descending from the unwieldy vehicle at its door, had collected from 
the few lingering patriarchs, once its inmates, who yet survived at 
home, any recollections by which a T)icture of the place might have 
been prepared in the imagination. Having come so far, somewhat in 
the spirit of sacriQce, in some expectation of having to rough it, as 
pioneers for less venturesome followers, it seemed incredible that ive 
should have fallen on such pleasant places as the seat of future life 
and occupation. Wide and lofty vaulted corridors ; a noble staircase, 
leading to vast and airy halls, succeeding one another; a spacious 
garden, glowing with the lemon and orange, and presenting to one’s 
first a[)proach a perspective in fresco, by Poggi, one engraved by him 
in his* celebrated work on perspective; a library, airy, cheerful, and 
large, whose shelves, however, exhibited a specimen of anti- 

quarians call an ‘ opus tumuHuarium ’ in the piled-up, illl^HiMii/ed 
volumes, from folio to duodecimo, that crammed them ; a H^tory, 
wainscoted in polished walnut, and above that, painted by the same 
hand, with St. George and the Dragon ready to drop on tlio lloor 
from the groined ceiling; still better, a chapel, unfurnished, indeed, 
but illuminated from floor to roof with the saints of England, and 
celestial glories leading to Ihe altar, that had to become tlie very 
hearthstone of new domestic attachments, and the centre 
untasted joys,*’ 

There were ancient and reverent patriotio memories connedted 
with the old and almost tottering basilica of the Holy Trinitjv in 
close proximity to the college, where many an English pilgrim 
hod knelt of old, as he visited, for the first and for the time, 
a place then sacred as the centre of tbe national religion, and 
consecrated to him alike by the tombe of the Apostles and the • 
graves of his countrymen^ who of tho faith. 

The re-estabUsliment of the EngKfdl^Q^^e was almost oiudu* 
sivelj; the work of Pius and his able minister, Consalvi, noting 
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upon the suggestions of English Catholics, and surely was n pru- 
dent and politic measure on the part of the pontifi*. The young 
student was introduced, with five others, to the Pope, a few days 
after their arrival in Rome, and we can believe that it was \vith no 
oommon feelings tluA he gazed, with ajl the faith, fervour, and 
inexperience of youth, upon the venerable and harmless old man, 
who hod borne his unmerited suflerings with yet more of patience 
than of dignity. He now looked, however, on the pontiff*, not 
the captive, and rendered to the hierarch of his faith that homage 
of the heart which earthly grandeur, divested of sacred authority, 
fails to extort, even from the inexperienced and the unreflecting. 
Nor was it necessary, in pursuing his rcflections on the past his- 
tory of the ecclesiastical prince he now beheld for the first time, 
to attribute the release of the Pope from unjust captivity, to any 
higher cause than a voiy ordinary motive operating on the mind 
of Napoleon, who was unwilling to give the allies, then advancing 
on Paris, the prestige, among all ^od Catholics, of vindicating 
their outraged faith, by restoring to freedom the pontiff so long 
unwarrantably detained. 

The holy father received the six English students standing, 
shook hands with each, and welcomed them to Rome. He praised 
the English clergy for their good and peaceful conduct, and their 
fidelity to the Holy Sec, and said, “I hope you will do lionour both 
to Rome and your own country.*’ Surely nothing could be better 
adapted than a fatherly and homtdy greeting of this kind to con- 
linn or awaken feelings of personal attachment and devotion. The 
young aspirant for honour and service in the Church of Rome is 
sure to receive till the encouragement which the condescension of 
its highest dignitary can confer. No recruit is altogether value- 
less, and that winning and gracious kindness, which is never 
wanting to the deserving neophyte, cannot fail to produce impor- 
tant resnlis upon his future efl’orts, so that belief is stimulated by 
]>ersonal affection, which 

Becomes a fixed element, constant and persevering, where all dse 
may differ, and gives a warmth and strength to their religious and 
ecclesiastical convictions. * The German student will carry away his 
Roman impressions, theorized, perhaps, in a more abstruse and tran- 
scendental form ; the Frenchman wiU bear them in a more imaginative 
.an4: poetical shape; to the English mind they will present themselves 
iQOVe practically, and as euides to action ; while, perhaps, the Ame- 
rican will relish them w more bceanse they contrast so 

strongly with whatever lie iMlmires most m secular or temporal policy, 
and l^ar the distinct order of eadstenee.’* * ^ 

In IStO Sir Thoffiaa;£<am^ vkited Rom% commissioned by 
liond Castlerewh to Ms Holiness SAdNtlerdiiial: Oonsalvi 

•in the series of portraits intended to pm*petaMl^6 exninwt per- 
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sons wha figured at. the Congress of Vienna — the latter as the 
representative of the Pope. The likeness, engraved for this 
volume, and as such admitted to be faultless, expresses the 
mental and moral characteristics to be expected from the manner 
in which he bore his lo^ig detention at Fehestrclles, and after- 
wards at Savona. There was, however, an interview with Napo- 
leon at Paris, in 1804, wliich, if coiTectly reported, displays a 
degi'ee of moral courage wliicli deserved the subsequent ovation 
at Avignon, and displays a degree of courage rather to ho ex- 
pected from the conscious head of the Universal Church, than 
from that Barnabas Chiai*amonti, whose gentle, irresolute, and 
feeble countenance yet lives on the canvas of the English 
painter, at Windsor. 

The Cardinal refers in moderate and guarded language to an 
incident in the papacy of Pius VII., of which ho himself was not 
cognisant, namely, the burglarious entry into the Quirinal 
Palace by General Kadet, acting uncler the orders of Napoleon, 
on the Ctli July, 1809, and the kidnapping of the Pope and his 
secretary, Cardinal Paeon, through France, into Piedmont, and 
subsequently to Savona. Had he been a Hildebrand or a 
Julius II., Pius might, on this, ns a funner Pope was on a similar 
occasion, have been seriously or even fatally injured ‘in health of 
mind or body by the hardships and humiliations thus insolently 
and wantonly inflicted on an aged and dignified man : hut the 
innate humility and unostentatious character of Pius rendered 
him less sensible to indignities that would have destroyed the 
possessor of keener susceptibilities hr of greater pride. 

Papal existence is necessarily monotonous, varied only by 
audiences and receptions, which to men often broken in health, 
and always advanced in years, must bo deprived, by constant 
repetition, of any element of amusement. 41ie ecclesiastical 
element so modifies the usual pxivileges of sovereignty, that it 
cannot have recourse even to those distractions which may vary, 
according to their respective tastes, the sometimes dreary eleva- 
tion of secular monarchs. 

“Early hours, a finigal table, monotony almost of pursuits, by 
the regular round of official audiences, fixed for each day, and almost 
for each hour, unrelieved by Court festivities or public recreation, such 
is the life, more or less, of e\xw suceessivo Pope. He is not exempt 
from any of the obligations of his priesthood. He ccleb^tes miiss 
each morning, and assists at a second celebratioii. Ho recites; the 
breviary like any of his poorest curates; his beads, too, most certainly, 
lifci^any simple Catholic both at home and abroad ; besides, probably, 
other special devotions. He listens to s^rinons, not merely formal 
ones in Ins chapel, buin to real, honest protebibgs, strong and bold, by 
a Capuchin friar, during Advent and Lent.*^ 
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Not a very attractive picture of the solitary and monotonous 
state of one so elevated by the theory of his position above all 
other human bein^s^ that he must always even dine alone. 

Pius was free from the papal sin of nepotism, and scarcely contri- 
buted directly to thfe worldly advancement of any of his relatives ; 
he was therefore uncheered by their society in his lonely elevation, 
but sometimes of an evening he enlivened the monotony of the^Qui- 
rinal byadmittingto his presence a fetvofthc most accomplished and 
iutelligciit men of his capital. Canova was one of these, as also the 
secretary of Latin letters, Cardinal Testa, a man of liberal acquire- 
ments and enlarged mind, who united to considerable philological 
attainments, ever the favourite accomplishment of Italian 
literati, a taste for the natural sciences, especially geology. 
Apropos to Monsignor Testfl, a reminiscence of Buffoii, with 
whom Testa became acquainted while Nuncio at Paris, is in- 
serted, in Cardinal Wiseman’s anecdotal and inconsequential man- 
ner. It is creditable to tlie consideration and politeness of one 
who preserved something of the old school of Trench courtesy, 
and who certainly was a better gentleman than naturalist. 

The Cardinal laments that the firmness of l^ius should have 
relaxed under the pressure exercised in J^aris in order to extort 
from him a renunciation of the papal right to nominate Gallican 
bishops, in lavour of the secular Ihince; but the Emperor had 
tlic substantial power to do as ho pleased with evei7thing in 
France, and as it was generally undei’stood that the i^ope acted un- 
der almost irresistible moral coercion, the French Emperor gained 
nothing, for no Catholic adrtitted that any Pope had the right or 
power to alienate the spiritual privileges attached to his high and 
holy office. The natural vacillation and irresolution of Pius were 
afterwards counterbalanced by the political ability and decisive cha- 
racter of his adviser. Cardinal Consaivi, though no higher wisdom 
than cautious prudence and tranquil endurance of injustice could 
have availed either to Pius, or his then secretary, Cardinal Pacen, 
in the troublous early years of his pontificate ; assailed by brute 
force, they could but appeal, without any attempt at resistance, by 
patience under unmerited sullering, to the general sense and 
indignation of Europe. Cardinal Wiseman seems to be strongly 
impressed otl all occasions by external magnificence and spleu- 
douFi and dilates with peculiar satisfaction on the imposing cere- 
monial in which his Church exerts alFber art to dazzle tiie 
imaginalion» and rivet tbo faith of her votaries, when she cele- 
brates the feast of the body of Christ on Good Friday. Abstract 
faith, it is true, unexcited by persecution, or uuinfiuenced by a 
morbid fancy, is a cold and languid emotioii, and may be tlie 
better for the inflaOkkOO' of that olaboral#^ Machinery, which, 
thougli it is dear to the excitable popitl^dhs of Italy, or of 
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Spain, so disgusted the stem Puritans of England tioid the aus- 
tere religionists of Geneva. Yet, though the (Cardinal may in 
matters of form yield to this natural weakness of his character 
and of the faith which ho so sincerely professes, we should have 
thought that a man of the* world, instructed *by long experience; 
might have sptired the laboured eloge, which ho deviates from his 
path to compose, on the meretricious splendours of the first 
Empire, and on the tlicatrioal magnfticence of its founder ; what 
mere intellect could effect, acting with the brute fi)rce of tliought- 
less millions, without faith in, or reverence for, any destiny l)ut his 
own, Nupolcon might liavc done, but did not. So long as he 
could lead his armies to victory over pedantic or semi-barbarous 
enemies, and could bring the spoils of art from Italy, and sub- 
sidies wrung from the peasants of ^n»rthern Germany to adorn or 
to enrich the capital of France ; so long as false and infiated 
bulletins could claim credit for victoiies half gained, or could 
convert defeat into triumph wiili a ciWulous public, the mol) of 
Paris, ever 

* 

“ Unwise in its triumph, .and base in its fall,” 

and the well-drilled frequenters of Parisian salons, were willing 
to shut their eyes to their owu shivery, and their hearts to tiic 
truth. But wheu the French armies met tlieir hereditary victors 
on the sierras of Spain and on the fields of Belgium, and the 
Bussiun campaign had heralded his overthrow, by destroying the 
prestige of his fortune and of his sagacity, the popular homage, 
so readily retransfeived to the expellSd and once hftted Bourbons, 
showed how little real hold Napoleon had gained on the alfection 
of the general population of France. The legal reforms which ho 
inaugurated by his authority were absolutely necessary to tho 
effective civil and financial administration and organized govern- 
ment of p>ance, and would necessarily claim the earliest attention 
of any absolute ruler, who succeeded alike to the yet heaving 
anm'chy of the Bevolution, and to tho mixed tyranny and imbe- 
cility of the Directory ; but the Code Napoleon would liave been 
more justly denominated the Code Tronchet. Had not the Bour- 
bons of France, though loss imbecile tlinn those of Spain or 
Naples, been yet ntteriy unfit to control the destiny even of the 
republic of San Marino, or could they have profited by expe- 
rience, so as to be capable of entertaining enlarged or .liberal 
political views, or could have eschewed the intolerable, tngeiry 
which has clung like a curse even to the most profligate of . the 
princes of this race, they might yet have governed France, if 
indeed itcan he an object of desire to- bfr the mlor of sachapeoplo. 
Napoleon sought the restoration of what the Cardinal calle reli- 
gion, professedly indifferent as he was to any creed, oe on element 
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of stability iia civil government, for with the priests on his side he 
acquired the firmest hold on the ignorant peasantry of the north 
and west, whose obstinate loyalty to the deposed dynasty had 
been by no means eradicated by the slaughter and confiscation 
which desolated th# war-wasted provinces of La Vendee and 
Brittany. ^ 

The Emperor may have subsequently deplored his treatment 
of Pius Vlf., hut as a mistalce, not as a crime, as the Cardinal 
would have us believe, for that might surely sit lightly on a con- 
science whicli was unmoved by the despair and ruin with which 
he had visited alike the burning fields of Spain, tlie homely Ger- 
man towns and hamlets, the endless steppes of llussia, and the 
vineyards and villages of that France for which, as an alien, he had 
once expressed such bitter animosity. Surely the blindest idolatry 
for such a man would be destroyed on reading the letter he wrote 
to the English Itegent, after the battle of Waterloo, when he was 
rejected by France, and contemplating the abyss of degradation 
into which this “ Emperor in mind ancl presentiment’* voluntarily 
descended. 

The Cardinal dilates with peculiar satisfaction upon the cere- 
mony attending the first public benediction pronounced by Pius 
after his return from captivity ; and tlie description both of the 
architoetund magnificence of St. Peter s, and the other details, 
furnishes the most impressive passage in his volume. 

‘‘ On the day that the Sovereign Pontiff bestows his blessing from 
the loggia above the principal entrance to the portico of St. Peter’s no 
one regards atmospheric discomforts. Everything is arranged for the 
])roposcd re.sult, and no other place could answer so well. The gigantic 
of steps leading to the church, Vith immense terraces between, 
are covered with such a carpet as no loom ever wove. Groups of 
jx'asantry from the heighbouring towns and villages cover it, some 
standing in eager expectation, many lying down at full stretch, Waiting 
more calmly ; chiefly women and cliirdren. The men are in their gay- 
est attire, with blue or green^, velvet jackets, their hair gathci^ in a 
gi*een silk net, with white stockings, and such silver buckles at the 
knee, and still more ou the foot, that if such articles bad been discovered 
in an ancient tomby. and supposed to give a rule of proportion for the 
primeval wearer, they would have given the lie to the old proverbi . 
* Ex pedo Herculem.’ But the female attire on those occasions wlia, 
far more than now — since the invasion of Manchester has reached 
even Appeninc villa^s— characteristically distinct. The peasanl^ of 
Frascati and Albano, with immense gold earrings and necklaces, the 
silver skewer through the hair, under the snow-white flat kefehief, with 
richly brocaded stomachers, and showy silks, looked altnost fair beside 
" the oriental sfleudour of costume, supposed to Saracmiie, of 

the dames fromNettuno,'’ a veil of domestio of 'gold, relieved 

by stripes of the richest colours, formed the orbwn of a dress truly 
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elegant and magnificent. Gay colours also form the* predominant 
feature of more inland districts, as of Sonnino and Sezze. . . . After 
long expectation, a few heads are just seen, but Iiardly recognisable, 
above the balustrade of the balcony, then the flabella, or fans of state, 
and last, lifted high the miked pontiff. A few wbrds are spoken, which 
are indistinguishable below. The Pope rises, raises his eyes to Heaven, 
ojiens wide and closes his* rms, and pours out from a full heart, and 
often with a clear, sonorous voice, a blessing on all below.*’ 

On this great occasion St. Peter’s appears to the highest advan- 
tage ; at other times rather resembling a collection of churches 
than one great consecrated Pasilica, it becomes on the occasion 
of the papal benediction, from the vastness of the assembled mul- 
titude — which is then, and hardly at any other time, in proportion 
to the colossal church — a whole, a single mighty fane, such as 
the world never saw before. ‘‘ That central pile, with its canopy 
of bronze as lofty as the Famesc palace, with its deep diving 
stairs, leading to a court walled and paved with precious stones, 
that yet seems only a vestibule to some cavern of a catacomb, with 
its simple altar that disdains orirament in the presence of that 
which is beyond the reach of human price--7tliat which, in truth, 
forms the heart of the great body, placed just whore the heart 
should be — is only on such occasions animated and surrounded 
on every side by living and moving simiptuousness ; the immense 
cupola above it ceases to be a tloino over a sepulchre, and be- 
comes a canopy over an altar^; the quiet tomb beneath is changed 
into the shrine of relics below the place of sacrifice ; the quiet 
spot at which a few devout worshippers at most times may bo 
found, bowing under the hundred lamps, is crowded by rising 
groups, beginning from the lowest step, increasing iu dignity ami 
in richness of sacred robes, till at the summit and in the centre 
stands supremo the pontiff himself, on the very spot which be- 
comes him — the one living link in a chain, of which the very first 
link is riveted to the shrines of the apostles below.” 

A spectacle so imposing, and a coiip iVceil so magnificent, may 
well impart warmth and vigour to the slumbering reverential 
emotions of the excitable and susceptive population of the papal 
provinces, and may justly excite admiration in the breast of the 
most cynical Protestant : it is at least as effective, and greatly 
more decorous, than the revivals which the dogeneMo descen- 
dants of Puritan forefathers find to be essential in. renewing the 
religious feeling of the Northern United States; and that Very. 
Lutheranism which rose up in opposition to papal usurpation of 
supremacy in matters of faith, while in its ritual mr less attractive, 
is in its adininistrution more intolerant than the magnificent 
superstition it was intended to supersede. The spirit of Luther- 
nnisip is that of repulsive intolerance ; its system of administra- 
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tio;i (the Oonsistorial) is red tape in its most stringent form ; and 
its ritual an ossifictition of mediiBYal fdrmdlity — what Puseyism 
would be, deprived of its painting, music, and flowers," is the 
testimony of a shrewd and unprejudiced witness, writing from 
Germany. 

Cardinal Wiscmaia narrates with great gratification the kind 
reception accorded in London to the* Pope s legate, Cardinal 
Consaivi, who was sent to England in June, 18 M, with a letter 
from Pius to the Prince Regent, undeterred by the penalties of 
the once formidable statute of Premunire, wliich, at least in 
recent times, could only have been terrible to foreign intriguers 
and meddlers in the internal affairs of England. It was the first 
time for two hundred years that a cardinal- legate had been pub- 
licly received and officially acknowledged in liondon — and he was 
now deputed by the infallible hea<l of the Church to express the 
sentiments of admiration, friendship, and attachment for tlic Prince 
Regent entertained by the Pope.* J3ut English arms had contri- 
buted to restore liberty to 'the caj^tivo pontiff, and English libe- 
rality had spared some expense to his embarrassed exchequer, and, 
we will hope, that all the^ adnjiration and must of the good-will 
with which Consaivi was charged, were intended for the people of 
England. 

At the Congress of Vienna the strenuous but prudent efforts 
of the papal envoy to effect an equitable restoration of its confis- 
cated territories to the Holy See, were in a great degree success- 
ful ; and he nppeSrs to have made a considerable impression upon 
Lord Castloreagh, who was at least a couipetent judge of diplo- 
matists. The administration of the political affairs of the papacy 
seems to have been entirely in tbo Imnds of Consaivi after the 
restoration of Pius, and it was peculiarly fortunate that the Pope 
should have had the benefit of so able and devoted a servant, 
whose mental and moral characteristics were those most wanting 
in his master ; assiduous in business, firm of purpose, sagacious 
in design, he restored the finances of the Roman States by pru- 
dent reibrms, and strict hut not illiberal economy. It is true 
that, after the death of Pius, in August, 1823, he was superseded 
by Cardinal della Sommaglia, n personal friend of the new Pope, 
Leo XJI. ; but the latter subsequently did ample justice to the 
able minister, to whom the papacy owed so much, when it re- 
quired a firm hand and a practised sagacity to restore order in 
the administration, &nd vigour to the executive. 

Cardinal Wiseman has filled many pages with matte^ tlu\t 
could have had no place iu his ** Recollections," being antecedent 
to his first visit to Rome as a student ; but we are w^ll pleased to 

Allocution to the Consistory, Sept. 4, 1816. 
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find one fact recorded, whicli could not fail to be appreciated by 
even the Catholic population of Rome; viz., that wl\en the resto- 
ration of the noble spoil plundered by Franco from the imperial 
city had been eftected by the allies, it was at the cost of the 
English Government iliat these magnificent trophies of the highest 
art were reconveyed to Italy. If a trifling, «it was yet a graceful 
couitesy on the part of ‘the English nation, and seems to have 
been remembered with more gratitude than the millions she has 
lavished on feeble and spiritless continental allies, who were un- 
w’illing to risk their lives in defence of their own hearths and 
liberties, unless paid for doing so by England. 

TheCardinal bears emphatic testimony to the proficiency of many 
of the Italian priesthood in the neglecied eloquence of the pulpit. 
It seems now at least to be studied ns an art in Rome, since its 
importance as a means of proselytizing has been forced upon the 
general intelligence of the Church. Mere homilies, unenlivened by 
impressive and earnest elocution, or by those chastened efibrts of 
tlie imagination which, though* so rare, are yet surely allow'ablc 
in sacred oratory, and which wrapped in reverential devotion all 
who listened to the eloquence of Robert Hall — nre not the kind 
of discourses tliat would recommend themselves to any man of 
capacity who really appreciated the dignity and importance of his 
office ; hearers can scarcely be expected to give very earnest heed 
to that which moves the preacher so little ; the Franciscan, Paci- 
fico Dcani, and Fra ZecchinelJi, were the most j)opular preachers 
in Rome during the late years of this long pontificate. 

The subject of brigandage, wd)ich prevailed to a frightful extent 
in tlie Papal States after the withdrawal of the French military' 
police, on the return of Pius, owing to the utter disturbance of 
all legal rights, and abeyance of all but alien authority, occupied 
the most serious attention of the Pope, and tasked to the utmost 
the scanty means for its suppression at liis disposal, which sup- 
pression had never been effected even by the bloody severity of 
French militar)' law. Considering the political position of 
the Papal States, and the geographical conformation of the south 
of Italy, it seema nearly impossible that any separate state can 
suppress brigandage permanently, even within its own limits ; 
certainly it has never been effected since the death of Rienzi, who 
was for a short time successful. The CnnMnnl bints, too, in pnF 
liation of this Italian institution, that at home we may hove worse 
things than even the Yobbers of the Abbmzzi, in ihe commercial 
brigands, who in Scotland and in England have recently scat- 
tered misery, ruin, and even death among those by whom they 
were regarded as friends and not as banditti. 

The enterprise of these outlaws was by no means confined to 
the robbery, or ransoming of travellers ; for occasionally they 
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attempted a wholesale deportation to the mountains, as in the 
(3aae of the inmates of the episcopal sfemihary at Terracina, and 
afterwards tnose of the Camaldoli," a country-house belonging 
to the English College at Rome, and pleasantly situated in the 
village of Monte Poggio. In the former instance, superiors, 
prefects, scholars, wd servants w'ere all earned away. On the 
road, the robbers were intrepidly attacked by a single dragoon, 
who very gallantly lost his life in the unequal contest. But it 
enabled some of the captives to escape, and give the alarm ; 
others subsequently got away ; the feeble were dismissed ; till at 
last a few boys of the best families in the neighbourhood were 
alone retjiiued. liCttei's, demanding considerable sums of money, 
were sent to their parents, as ransom ; the money w'as sent, but 
the bearers who were seen taking the path to the mountains were 
mistaken for sbirri by the videttes posted by the robbers, who gave 
a false alarm to their comrades. When the relations of the chil- 
dren reached the spot to which they had been directed, they 
found two or three of them strapped to the trees, dead, with their 
throats cut. Those who had been left alive were brought to 
Rome, to tell their tragic stoi;\" to the Pope ; and the Cardinal 
mentions having seen these boys still under the influence of 
terror. 

An accident, to wliich aged men are peculiarly liable — fracture 
of^tlie neck of the thigh-bone — shortened llie days, already pro- 
longed to great age, ol* the Pope ; and while he yet lingered, the 
noble church of St. Paul’s, beyond tlie walls of Rome, was burnt 
io the ground — 

“ Though the walls were of massive bricks, the pavement a patch- 
vrork of ancient inscribed marbles, the pillars of matchless Phrygian 
marble in the centre, and of inferior mai'ble in the lateral aisles. There 
were no flues or fires at any time, but, like Achilles, these old ehurehes 
.have their one vulnerable point, though its situation is reversed. The 
open cedar roof, sodden dry and scorched to a cinder by ages of expo- 
sure, forms an unresisting prey to the destructive waut^ness of a 
single spark.” 

It was, indeed, one of the most ancient and interesting of 
Latin basilicas associated with the earlier traces of a semi* 
barbarous Christianity ; for on tim face of the triumphal arch of 
8t. Paul's, which still towered, though scorched, among the 
blackened ruins, remained the nuyestio figure of our Lord in 
glory, and round it a metrical insen^on, in which the Empress 
Gallia Flacidia recounted how, assisted by the great Pontiff, 
Leo, she bad finished tlie decorations of the Church, built by 
preceding emperors.'’ 

After the death of a pope, his body is embalmed, clotii^ in 
tlie robes of bis office, of the penitential ediour, and laid tm a 
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couch of stale in one of the chapels of St. Peter’s, so tliut the 
faithful may not only heliold it, but, if so disposed, J^iss its feet; 
it is then placed in a plain sarcophogus of marbled stucco over a 
door, beside the choir, on which is painted the title of the pre- 
ceding pontiff. On the death of his successor, this sarcophagus 
is broken down at the top, the cofl&n is removed to the un{ler 
church, and that of the* new claimant for repose substituted. 
The cardinals having assembled from the provinces, and from 
foreign countries, proceed in state to the Quirinal Palace, and 
meet in conclave to elect a successor to tlie deceased pontiff, with 
every precaution against the possibility of external influence or 
information, from the time that the conclave has met till the con- 
clusion of its labours. 

On the present occasion, after a conclave of twenty-five days, 
Cardinal Hannibal della Conga was elected, though the choice 
seemed not unlikely to fall on the youngest of the cardinals, 
Odescalchi. He assumed the name of Leo XII., and was at that 
time prematurely infirm and tfeeble.* His portrait, however, by 
no means corresponds with the personal description, for it is 
neither characterised by years, ^or gravity, or infirmity — yet 
though only at the end of his thirteenth lustre, sickness and a 
feeble constitution must have given him an appearance of much 
greater age. 

It is not necessary to assert, as Cardinal Wiseman has dooe, 
the general prudence of any selection winch the sacred college 
may make ; tluuigh the age and even physical decay of a cardinal 
have been alleged as powerful ingredients in its decision, and* 
w hatever of intrigue may have been formerly imputed to it, when 
the tiara of the Supreme Pontiff had fewer thorns than at present, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that men so wise in their genera- 
tion, so generally earnest for the welfare and prosperity of a Church 
from which its members derive their rank and title to respect, will* 
select a ruler whose secular experience and spiritual endowments 
are calculated to confirm and enlarge their common interests. We 
do not suppose there are even Protestant fanatics so bigoted as 
to believe in the pos.sibility of another John XII., or Benedict IX., 
or Alexander VI. in the papal chair. 

Leo was elected on the 28th of September, 1823, and his 
coronation took place on the 5th of the ensuing October. Not 
the least effective portion of the ceremonial, upon which all that 
can arouse reverence or admiration in the multitude, is lavished, 
must be the pause in the triumphal procession towards, the altar 
over the Apostles’ tomb, and to the throne beyond it. A clerk of 
the pa^al chapel holds up before the newly-elected pontiff a reed 
surmounted by a handful of flax. This is lighted, it flashes for 
a moment, and then the ashes fall at the pontiff's feet, as the 
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chaplain, in a bold, sonorous voice, chantj alpud — Pater Sanete, 
sic transit gloria mundi.” , 

A severe fit of indisposition threatened the termination of this 
pontificate almost at its commencement, but Leo was restored to 
health, and the unexpected recovery was attributed by all Rome 
to tj)c prayers of the Bishop of Macerata, Monsignor Strambi, 
of the congregation of the Passion. He was sent for to see the 
sick pontiff, came immediately, assured him*of his speedy recovery, 
as he had offered up to Heaven his own valueless life in exchange 
for one so precious. ‘‘ It did indeed seem,” says Cardinal Wise- 
man, as if he had transferred his own vitality into the Pope's 
languid frame, for ho himself died the next day, the 31st of 
December, and the pontiff rose like one from his grave.” 

The records of this papacy contain few events beyond the 
finnneial reforms and internal improvements with whicli Leo was 
chiefly occupied, lie was particularly anxious to repurchase the 
“ aj)pauag(3” settled on the Beauharnois family at the Congress of 
Vienna, consisting of domaihs carved from the Papal States, as 
the weakest Power there represented, and which had in truth 
‘profited most by the downfall ot Napoleon, without contributing 
to the result. lUit this and the succeeding pontificates were too 
short to effect the retpiisito saving from revenue, and the desirable 
enfranchisement of the Papal States was not accomplished till 
the pontificate of Gregory XVI., in 1815, as tlie Cardinal informs 
ns at most unjustifiable length in his reminiscences of liOO, who 
died in 1820. 

Notwithstanding the embarrassed state of the finances, the 
Pope determined to rebuild the magnificent church which was 
burnt to the ground at the close of his predecessors ponti- 
ficate, and solicited contributions from the faithful, wherever 
inhabiting, to this end. A more useful labour was that by wbicli 
be sought to restrain the fractious and turbulent Anio within its 
banks, and to save the pretty town of Tivoli from its frequently 
recurring devastations. 

He had the courage, too, which could risk unpopularity in fhe 
cause of decorum and sobriety, for he suppressed the marvellous 
cross of light which, suspended from the dome of St. l’oter*s, on 
the evenings of Thursday and Friday in Passion-week, shed a 
lustre brighter than that of an Italian noon, on the kneeling 
crowds below ; but the spectacle allured within the precincts of 
the noble church various foreign idlers, who carelessly prome- 
naded among the crowds of Catholic worshippers, with very little 
care to conceal irreverence or to check unseasonable le\ity. Ho 
al.so compelled the proprietors of wine-shops throughout Rome, 
to (confine themselves to the retailing of^their seductive fluids, 
without giving facilities for the discussion of the same the 
[Vol. TiXX. No. CXXXVII.]— New Sbeies, Vol. XIV. No. I. II 
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premises/* to the encouragement not only of idleness and gam- 
bling, but also of Jthat much dreaded spirit of sedition, which 
is eternally fermenting in even the smallest and mo6t convivial 
assemblage of Italians, who yet lack the nerve for making 
a combined effort to have Italy to themselves. Leo determined 
that the grand Catholic festival, the Jubilee, whicli had latterly 
been celebrated every twenty-live years, but had been omitted at 
the commencement of* the present centiuy, owing to the political 
troubles of Europe, and of Home particularly, should be duly 
solemnized in the year 1825, in despite of the opposition expe- 
rienced, alike from some Catholic courts, dreading facilities for 
the seditious, who could meet at Eome, under a most favourable 
pretence, and from his own officials, who feared an additional 
demand upon the revenue. 

The Jubilee is the grand ‘‘ Revival" encouraged by the Catholic 
church, and lasts a whole year, at which Catholics arc invited to 
bo present from every part of the world, in tlie metropolis of their 
faith; and wliilo all public fflnuscnlents are interdioh'd. pulpits 
and ctmfessionals are filled by men versed in the various lan- 
guages of tlie civilized world, ami earnest to turn sinners from 
the error of their ways. 

Much charity is exercised at Rome on these occasions ; and 
the church feeds thousands of votaries, who have zealously dis- 
regarded tlie probabilities of fatigue and hunger, and do not allow 
their poverty to interfere with this solemn manifestation of their 
faith. To facilitate this great gathering, Leo turned his attention 
to the brigands, and for a time, at least, succeeded in suppressing 
them ; aided, indeed, by an act of singular courage and seli- 
devotion on the part of an aged priest. The Pope was determined 
that the roads should be safe for liis poor pilgrims ; and took such 
active measures, in concert with the neighbouring States, that the 
system of brigandage was completely extinguislied. The last act, 
how’ever, of its destruction deserves recording, A good old priest, 
the Abbnte Pellegrini, archpriest of Sezzc, ventured alone to tlu) 
mountains which formed the head-quaiders and strongholds of the 
banditti, unauthorized and uninvited, without pass-word beside the 
expressions of his charity— without a pledge to give that his as- 
surances would be confirmed— without any claim from position, to , 
the fulfilment of his promises, he walked boldly into the midst of 
the band, and preached to them repentance and change of life. 

“ They listenedj/jerAeg?^,** writes the Cardinal, naively ; “ they knew 
that active measures were l^ing planned for their exterroffiation ; more 
probably Aha very simplicity of the daring, unarmed pca<»sinakcr 
touehed their rude natures, and they wavered. But they were among 
the most dreaded ot their race, nay, the wiost unpardonable, for some 
of them had been tlie assassins of the Terraeinii students. One of 
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them was their captain, Gasparone, wlio owned to the commission of 
many murdeiB. The old man took uj)on lumsc^lf to give his priestly 
word that their lives should be spared ; they believed his word, and 
surrendered to him at discretion. The city of Sezze was astonished 
at beholding this herd of wolves led in by a lamb.” 

We have a Reductive picture of the literary luxury enjoyed by 
students privileged to admission into the second hall of the Vatican 
library : — 

“A door opposite gives a view of the grand double hall beyond, divided 
by piers. The cases round them, and along the walls, are the very trea- 
sure-shrines of learning, containing only gems of manuscript lore ; all 
is glowing with gold and ultramarine, as airy and brilliant as the 
Zuccari could lay them. The half-closed shutters and drawn curtains 
impart a drowsy atmosphere to the delicious coolness, which gives no 
idea of the broiling sun flaming on the square without.” 

It is confidently affirmed by Cardinal Wiseman, who had very 
sufficient means of knowing, that Leo once contemplated bestow- 
ing a cardinals hat on the briiliant French controversialist, 
I)e la Mennais, whose untimely apostacy not only practically re- 
futed all the former arguments. of his versatile mind, but utterly 
deposed him as a leader and teacher of the faithful. A short 
personal sketch of this distinguished man is subjoined, who 
obtained celebrity by skill in supporting a series of opposing 
paradoxes : — 

“ How he did so mightily prevail on others, it is hard to say. He 
was truly, in look and presence, almost contemptible ; small, weakly, 
without pride of countenance, or mastery of eye, without any external 
grace ; his tongue seemed to be the organ by which, unaided, he gave 
marvellous utterance to thoughts clear, deep, and strong.” 

Even thus, many ingenious and able men have wasted both 
intellect and industry, and liaving little aptitude or inclination 
for investigating the physical phenomena of Nature, or for under- 
standing and describing the progi’ess and development of their own 
species, plunge into baseless, if ingenious speculation, as the busi- 
ness of their intellectual lives, and flatter themselves dogmatically 
with tho at tainment of truths, which they have no means of substan- 
tiating. Surely human reason is never greatly, usefully, or wisely 
employed, but in developing the revelations of the Supreme In- 
telligence, which exist alike in our ovrn hearts, and in the material 
world around us. 

Leo wished to establish an English lecture in Borne, where 
such of our countrymen as might desire to attend relirious 
services in their own language could And the required? privilege ; 
for this purpose ho selected the basilica Jesu 6 Maria, in the 
Gorso ; bad it provided with suitable furniture on each Sunday, 
at his own expense, Vith a detachment of his own choir to 

n 2 . 
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initiate the service with suitable sacred music; and at the 
suggestion of the rector of the English College, feelected Dr. 
Wiseman, then, ■wo presume, a professor in the college, to become 
the first preacher or lecturer; and when the rector was subse- 
quently translated to a bishopric, the Cardinal, as a zealous and 
learned ecclesiastic, was chosen to succeed hfm. • 

Always broken in health, Leo XIT. expired in February, 1829, 
having requested Cardinal Gaspcrini, his secretary of Latin letters, 
to compose an epitaph for that tomb, which the pontiff w^as con- 
scious he should be soon called to fill. It is given in this volume, 
and is a model of pure latinity and elegant simplicity. 

Cardinal Francis Xavier Castiglione succeeded Leo, nnd was 
elected by the conclave to his brief pontificate on the 31st Marcl), 
being then in his sixty-eighth year. In addition to a faithful 
and zealous discharge of his previous episcopal duties, Pius VIII. 
had devoted much time and study to the intricacies and difficul- 
ties of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, of which he was a master; and 
the physiognomical expression of the accompanying portrait is 
that which is common in men partial to minute and •laborious 
research, rather than remarkable ‘for higher intellectual endow- 
ments. 

Though prudence, with a reputation for ecclesiastical learning* 
are the qualifications most likely to find favour in the conclave, 
the present biographer of l^ius claims the confirmation of a some- 
what doubtful prophecy, in testimony of his pre-ordained fitness 
for the papal chair — 

“ When lie >vas a simple monk in Borne, ho used often to accom- 
pany his relation, Cardinal Braschi (afterwards Pius Vll.), in his 
evening drive. One afternoon, as they were just issuing from his 
palace, a man, apparently an artizsin, without a coat, and in his apron, 
leaped on the carriage step, put his head into the carriage, and said, 

‘ Ecco due papi, prima questo, e poi questo.’** 

After the fulfilment of tliis double prophecy, the J^opc ordttred 
search to be made for the man, hut without effbet, wliicli is 
scarcely remarkable, for more than thirty years must hjive (‘lapsed 
between the prophecy and its fulfilment. An amusing anecdote 
about Daniel O^Connell, apropos to the above, is subjoined in a 
note, though it bears no sort of resemblance to it, except in the very 
natural disappearance of an individual who chanced to give a bit 
of timely philological information, which gained for O'Connell his 
first decisive forensic triumph. 

Pius had also made biblical literature a favourite put^it, and 
seems to Imvc been acquainted with the labours of some of the 
German rationalistic critics, who have so freely and minutely dis- 
cussed the historical relations of the various books composing 
the Old Testament; most of these were Protestants, yet from th (3 
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ranks of tho Catholics, one of tho most leajmed and most scep- 
tical of .biblical critics has arisen — ^Professor John, of Vienna, 
whose profound learning supplied, as we see in his “Biblical 
.Archeeology,” arguments which appeared to him calculated to 
impugn the autheniiicity and authority of the Pentateuch. The 
learning displayed iu this work was too valuable to be altogether 
lost to orthodox students of the Catholic faith, and at the sug- 
gestion of Castiglione, an edition of the “ Bilfiical Archaeology” 
was prepared by Professor Ackermann, and revised by tho Car- 
dinal, which contained the learning, but omitted tho critical 
results of Professor Jahn's investigations. 

But one Englishman has ever worn the tiara ; and, at least in 
recent times, there have been few English cardinals. A hat was, 
however, bestowed during this pontificate on Mr.^ Weld, of 
Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire, of the elder and Catholic branch 
of the Stanleys, and who had years before shown much humanity 
and benevolence in his recfeption4)f the persecuted members of 
Catholic communities, thrown upon English hospitality by the 
French mvolutioii of 1 789. The bugbear of Catholic interference 
had ceased to be terrible, except to lold women ; and this eleva- 
tion of an Englishman to a high dignity in the proscribed 
church excited no unpleasant feeling at home, while his personal 
character adorned and justified the preference. 

In the very commencement of his pontificate, Pius received 
the agreeable intelligcnee that the ban of political excommuni- 
cation had been removed from English Catholics, and that eman- 
cipation had been forced on a reluctant, but utterly irreli- 
gious government, by a pressure produced by the concurrence 
of enlightened reformers with factious demagogues. Pius duly 
appreciated tho importance of this concession, though it was 
not fully comprehended by the other Catholic States of the 
Continent, utterly ignorant as ail but a few travelled foreigners 
are of tho working of the English constitution, and of the true 
character and policy of the English people. We contribute, 
indeed, to the perpetuation of this ignorance, by the adoption of 
epigrammatic’ platitudes which have been uttered abodt us. 
Thus, wo quote Napoleon's dictum — ^that we are a nation of 
shopkeepers — as embodying a truth, though nowhere in the 
world are the peddling principles of mere tradesmen more gene- 
rally. contemned, and nowhere are tliey so popular os in France, 
where peddling is the princip^ both of business and nf politics. 
England, too, is “ not a military nation,” though sl^e has won 
more decisive pitched battles than any othet, and has driven 
all competitors from every colony she wooght ttorth retaining ; 
she spends, too, more en the two services , than .eithjsr France or 
Russia, but does not confound swagger wifli cdunge, and prefers 
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substantial progress, and prosperity to ctcAally ranting about 
^ “glory.” 

Short as was this pontificate, Pius VIII. had yet a foretaste of 
the political troubles which well-nigh overwhelmed his suc- 
cessor. Repression had^ again failed of its object throiiglv)ut 
Europe, and men began to re-assert the suspicion, stifled by the 
Congress of A^ienna, that the possession of supremo wisdom, and 
considerate benevolence, is not so invariably attributable to 
families which have been raised by accident to wear the purple, 
as to justify that patenial government which is so favourite a 
theory with crowned continental paterfamiliascs. 

The “three days” of July, 1830, which overthrew' in Paris, 
though perhaps not in France, the elder branch of the Bourbons, 
were felt* much weakened by distance indeed, at Rome. iSIut- 
terings tliere were, but no actual explosion. Twenty-six Carbo- 
nari >Yere arrested, but no blood was shed, owing to the clemency 
of Pius, who spared the life oi one of the number, sentenced to 
death by the commission which tried him and his companions. 
Pius immediately recognised the government of Louis Philippe, 
and graciously condescended to quiet, what the Cardinal profes- 
sionally calls, the “ conscientious ’ scruples of the Archbishop of 
Paris, and a few other liighly placed (iallican priests. But 
chagrin at the political condition of Europe, and bodily infirmity 
of old standing, combined to spare the Pope much actual expe- 
rience of the unmerited troubles that awaited his successor, and 
lie quietly expired on the 1 st December, 1 830. The conclave, which 
met as usual, about a fortnight after the decease of Pius, would have 
elevated Cardinal Justiniani, who was of English blood by his 
mothers side, but for the inteq)08ition of the Spanish veto, 
owing to a pique entertained against him by the Spanish court, 
from his supposed instrumentality in procuring the appointment 
of independent bishops to the South American Republics, which 
had renounced allegiance to Spain — but no objection was made 
to the election of Cardinal Albert Oapellari, who had really been 
the chief agent in obtaining the Pope s compliance with the 
desires of the Southern Republics. Gregory XVI., who at his 
election on the 2nd February, 1831, was in his sixty-fiftli year, 
belonged to the regular or monastic division of the ohurcb, and 
had never had the supervision of a diocese, or occupied any 
public position, till he l^came a Cardinal. He was a member of 
the Camnldolese, a branch of the great Benedictine Older, and 
though ugt much known in public, yet by long reSideMe in 
Rome, and by zeal in the discharge of his duties, had acquired 
the confidence of the most influential ecclesiastics, and of Pius 
himself. Gregory was hardly crowned, nvhen an attempt was 
designed during the carnival, on the fortress of St. Angelo, by 
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?3ome Italian^ malcontents, but was frustrate^ by timely informa- 
tion, and an attack on the post-office guard, for the purpose of 
obtaining arms, was repulsed with loss to the assailants ; yet the 
spirit of just discontent which flamed up throughout Italy could 
not, be suppressed by the armed force/j at the disposal either 
of Naples or of Home, and foreign intervention was invited 
by Gregory, to whom the alternative of abdication alone re- 
mained. Yet it is contrary to the true policy alike of rulers and 
of people, to accept the assistance either of Franco or Austria, for 
grievous have been the results when transalpine armies have 
ohiinied the riglit to trample on Italian liberties, as a reward for 
reinstating Italian princes. Gregory, however, had wronged no 
one, it was against his ottice rather than himself that tlie pro- 
viiices rebelled, and even had he been disposed to sacriTice him- 
self to wlnit appeared the desire of a majority of his people, he 
was scarcely at liberty to do aught which might prejudice his 
successors. A sufficient force did^l()t exist in Rome to preserve 

order, ” and the head of a universal church may think himself 
justified in requiring assistance from those who regard him as 
spiritually supreme, when his immediate subjects are in rebellion. 
The (hirdinal represents the actual iuhahitants of Rome as re- 
maining unshaken in loyalty, volunteering their aid with even 
officious zeal in suppressing the provincial malcontents. Yet the 
Pope and his adviser’s were too wise or too timid to confide the 
cause of good government to a native force, and preferred the 
trained, if alien mercenaries, of foreign princes, whose sympathies 
were not likely to interfere with their duty ; had it been safe to 
trust the numerous militia which could have readily been raised 
from the population of so large a city as Rome, the Pope would 
not have acted the part of a wise or pnulent prince in pursuing 
the course liO did. The writer of the reminiscences touches 
but lightly on so delicate and so unpleasant' a topic as theso 
and readily turns to those more congenial subjects of 
learning and of art, of which he is so competent a critic, and 
which flourished during the later yeara of this somewhat pro- 
tracted pontificate. 

Alike by enemies and by friends,, by spoliation, by purchase, 
or by inheritance, the imperial city has lost many of the choicest 
objects .of ancient art, though she yet retains within her walls 
the most priceless treasures, whether of soalptnre or of painting. 
But Giidgory added to these heirlooms of oenturies those only less 
interesting objects of art, which have been procured frop excava- 
tions in the long buried tombs of ancient Etruria, or from the tower- 
ing mausoleums of more ancient Egypt. It is somewhat remark- 
able, as the Uardinal sug^sts, reverence for the dead should 
80 long have restrained the hand of avarice, and that the valuable 
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sacrifices of gold ai^d jewels, which have been so profusely disin- 
terred in modem times, should have reposed undisturbed by the 
heirs of the dead, to whom they of right belonged. Yet it can 
scarcely be doubted, that any violation of the tomb for so sordid 
a purpose, would have eptailed the hatred rtnd contempt of,,tlie 
whole community, and that the man who should have dared such 
a precedent, would have speedily descended to a dishonoured 
gmve. For a time these diggings were as lucrative as those of 
Ballarat or Mount Alexander, and oil the larger museums were 
glutted, though the choicer relics were retained for the Vatican, 
by Gregory, consisting not alone of elaborately-wrought vases, 
hut gold and jewelled ornaments of either sex; gold breastplates, 
chains, earrings, necklaces set with gems, and enriched by a 
workmarfship which has hardly been surpassed by the artistes of 
London or of Paris. Pius VII. had commenced a collection of 
Egyptian remains, hy purchasing as a nucleus a small series 
brought to Europe by Signer Guidi, but it was enlarged by 
Gregory to its present gigantic dimensions. He ^vas equally 
zealous to add to the vast treasuijes of the Vatican librarj% and to 
those paintings which appear to the stranger, accustomed to tho 
crowded walls of the Louvre, scattered with so sparing, yet so 
skilful a hand through the matcliless halls of the Vaticaii. In 
1834, a national bank was established in Home, though with 
what success we are not informed, and an attempt was made to 
reduce the perplexing coinage of the Homan States to a decimal 
standard. 

The chief literary ornaments of this pontificate were Cardinal 
Angelo Mai, and Cardinal Mezzofanti. The former, well kno\vn 
through Europe as the restorer of palimpsest manuscripts, re- 
gained by his sagacity, perseverance, and learning, some most 
valuable works, such as that* so long sought in vain, of Cicero de 
Bepublicd, and a considerable portion of Cicero s remarkable and 
ingenious speech in defence of Cluentius Habitus, accused of tho 
crime of poisoning. At his decease, he was succeeded in the 
Vatican librarianship by Mezzofanti, w^hoso celebrity as the first 
of colloquial linguists has become the proverb of Europe, and a 
reputation which, however remarkable, might have proved ephe- 
meral, will be perpetuated in the excellent life just published by 
Dr. Bussell. 

The presence of two Ottoman ambassadors in Borne during tliis 
pontificate, though neither were actually accredited to the rope, 
excited the astonishment of the Boman populace, as dt« might 
awaken curious reflections in more philosophical observers — 
one of them was Bedschid Pasha, whose untimely death has been 
the heaviest loss which the Ottoman empire has sustained since 
the Greek rebellion. Gregory declared himself strongly against 
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the slave-trpfle by a bull issued in ISSO. “There can be no 
doubt,” writes the Cardinal, “that in several countries this 
splendid decree did more to put down the slave-trade than nego- 
tiations or corvettes.” It was, we think, too severe a trial of 
faith, though it was* a necessary tribute to expediency, for surely 
nowhere is slavery so cruelly abused as \n the eminently Catholic 
island of Cuba, and throughout the equally faithful Spanish and 
Portuguese States of the mainland of South America. With the 
year 1 840, Cardinal Wiseman’s Reminiscences terminate, and with 
it his account, prolix, indeed, somewhat inflated, and wanting in 
graphic delineations of character, of the later sovereigns of 
Rome, who, however feeble as secular princes, are interesting to 
the most careless reader, as the spiritual chiefs of n considerable 
and intelligent portion of the human race. The Church of Rome 
has been taught by the experience and trials of centuries, by nn 
experience carefully treasured, and trials patiently endured and 
triumphantly surmounted, ‘every ^lesson of worldly prudence, 
every art which can serve for the government of mankind. 
Once, she deserved the homagq of humtinity, as the conservator 
of the little knowledge that ,burnt feebly as an expiring torch, 
around whose dim and flickering light — 

“ The darkness seemed to press.” 

For she tempered by superior wisdom the brutality of barbarian 
conquerors, and at last reduced them to spiritual vassalage by 
boldly preaching a religion which proved too strong alike for the 
wild mythology of the northern Valhalla, and for the Greek 
divinities, which had been worshipped at nobler shrines than have 
yet been consecrated to a holier faith. Then came the period of 
her strength, when her miraculous pretensions were unquestioned, 
when faith in her dogmas was honour, while to doubt them was 
death. In her earlier career she could appeal to the blood of 
her martyrs,, and proudly demand if pagan faith could withstand 
the wrath of fire, and the fangs of wild beasts ; too confident in 
hejnstrength she now gave her feeble enemies a similar opportu- 
nity of proving the sincerity of their dissent, and the blood she 
shed wherever in Europe men dared to appeal to a purer belief, or 
to human reason, against her preaching or her practice, — testi- 
fied against her. While she aspired to be the guide of human faith^ 
of that blind yet noble instinct which, though ever desiring the 
truth,, has been the unreasoning and powerful slave of pretentious 
errOTf she retained alike the practical mortdity and the secular 
knowledge of the Old Testament, and enforced the adtronomy of 
Joshua on reluctant science, while she wielded wit^iout mercy the 
exterminating sword against unbelievers., But sbe^Wjis served too 
well ; too prosperous not to be envied, top . powerful not to be 
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hated, she was oonipcdlcvrat last to abandon her metet zealous, if 
sometimes overhearing servants, to the wrath of their deadliest 
enemies ; by urging lier pretensions with more energy than pru- 
dence she lost England from her communion, and by experiment- 
ing too coarsely on the credulity and ignormice of mankind, ^she 
provoked the long-threafened revolution which Luther headed ; 
yet this ground she partly recovered, because her enemies were 
beset by the same ignorant and bigoted intolerance which assisted 
her own temporal^ downfall, while they were les*s studious of the 
weakness of humanity. 

She still reigned supreme in France and in Spain. Italy was her 
own; she had a divided empire in Germany, and was not without 
adherents in England, while past experience had taught her the 
useful lesson, that though she might oppress the people, she must 
spare the prerogative of princes. Yet her alliance with political 
despotism, which gave her a deceptive appearance of strength, 
^vos the cause of fresh misfArtunei?; for the long and loathing 
discontent whicli had fermented in France ever since the humilia- 
tion of Louis XIV. by tl)e arms o/ England, and which her own 
intolerable bigotry had done so much to increase, burst forth, and 
the supreme head of her faith, the best and wisest pontili* she had 
known for a century, was dragged through the dust, her holy of 
holies was again profaned, as in the days of Clement Vll., and 
her creed was renounced with curses and with jeers by millions. 
Yf?t slic rose, humbled perhaps, but wiser, and still she boldly 
declares herself tlie surest guide that stumbling faith can find, in 
that dim labyrinth where human reason hopelessly falters. 

The lessons of a thousand years have convinced her that it is 
more prudent to cast the anchor of her hopes deep into the credu- 
lity of the myriads who feel, rather than reflect, and to seek 
to dazzle and overawe the timid and the ignorant, rather than to 
convince the wise and honest. Therkfoue that great hut not 
glorious destiny may perhaps be hers, w^hich Boi’on Macaulay has 
prophesied in language partly borrowed from V'^olney, and im- 
proved and pointed in the borrowing. 
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1. A Corrected Report of the Speeches delivered by Mr. Law- 
renre, as Chairman at two Meetings of Members of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, held at the Freemasons Tavern. With 
an Appendix, containing the Eesolutions agreed to at the first 
IVIeeting, and some Illustrative Documents. London: 1826. 

2. The Unity of Medicine : its corruptions and divisions, as by 
law established in England and \Valcs: zvith their Causes, 
Effects, and Remedy. By a Fellow of the Iloyal College of 
Surgeons. London: H. Bailliore. 1858. 

3. Four Letters to Sir James Clark, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., on 
Administrative Reform, in relation to the Medical Schools 
and the Examining Rohr^s. ^By Alexander Harvey, A.M., 

London : John Churchill. 1858. 

4. On Medicine and Medical Education. Three Lectures. 
With Notes and Appendix. By W. T. Gairdiier, M.D. Edin- 
burgh: Sutherland and Knox. 1858. 

5. Parliamentary Reports. 

T he number of legally qualified physicians, surgeons, and 
general practitioners in Great Britain and Ireland, is esti- 
mated at fifteen thousand. There is also tlie largo medical staff of 
the army and navy, and of the East India Company’s service. To 
these must be added ii motley host of practitioners having no legal 
qualification at all. Many of the latter are the dregs of the pro- 
fession : failures, intellectual or moral, or both, for the most part 
irreuKjdiable ; men, each of whom was once the hope of a family, 
but who, from stupidity or idleness, failed to obtain a diploma, 
or who, having exhausted liis own, or his parents’ resources in 
reckless extravagance and profligacy, lacked the means to com- 
plete his education.* Such men swell the number of druggists' 
shops, throughout London and otlier large towns, the owners of 
which severally announce themselves as '' surgeon, &c.,” and do 
what is called a lai*ge counter practice,” in prescribing for and 
selling medicines to the ignorant poor. These professional abor- 
tions are also employed as surgeons, not only of our ordinary 
merohftnt ships, hut even of those freighted with hundreds of 


* Of all the candidates for diplomas daring the ten years ending in 185^ 
one in nine wmre nyeeted. * Of course, many so rejected again present them- 
selves for exominotioni and ^'pass.” 
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human beings — emigrants to North America, or our colonies 
at the Antipodes.** Considering all classes and grades of the 
profession, qualified and not qualified, we find' that the entire 
medical host sustained by the United Kingdom probably amounts 
to not less than twenty thousand, the numerical efficiency of 
which is maintained by Recruits, counting only those who obtain 
diplomas, at the rate of a thousand a year. 

A standing army of twenty thousand men, the greater number 
of whom are presumed to be gentlemen, and to have had an edu- 
cation more comprehensive and scientific than any other body of 
men ! What a power to battle with disease and death, if only its 
efficiency were proportionate to its numerical force! Whether 
we regard the costly education of this body, or the vast interests 
confided to it, we cannot fail to be impressed with its importance 
and its power for good and for evil. To the members of this 
body, distributed over the United Kingdom, the very lives of the 
people are entrusted. And where life itself is not involved, the 
physical well-being — health and thS consequent capacity of labour 
and enjoyment — is subject to their influence or control. Tho con- 
dition of our Crimean army, engaged in a cause in which our own 
imperial interests were only indirectly involved, and fighting for 
the protection of a people whose religion Christians declare hea- 
thenish, and whose political and social institutions Englishmen 
coll barbarous, filled the national heart with solicitude. 'J'ho 
administrative imbecility which sent out that army, wretchedly 
officered, and lacking adequate supplies of food, clothes, shelter, 
and provision for the sick and wounded, roused the indigna- 
tion of all England, — an indignation only appeased by sacri- 
ficing the Minister-at-War, and by the most 8trenu*)us efforts 
to remedy, as far as was still possible, those appalling suffer- 
ings, which official negligence and ignorance had created. 
Fortunate would it be for us, as a people, if some catastrophe, 
dire as that which befel the army of Sebastopol, were to burst 
forth and reveal the terrible inefficiency of that army, infinitely 
more important, which is not engaged with a foe only during 
a few months now and then, but which is incessantly fighting 
that deadliest of all eneimes — ^Disease; an enemy which is 
sleepless, insidious, untiring, and whose single attacks are often 
more destructive than were all the resources of the Russians 
throughout the Crimean campaign. The solder who battles 
with a foe whose Protean shapes are countless, and whoso 

* The Lancet of August 15tL, 1857, quoted the following advertisement 
from :— ** Surgeon wanted— For a vessel proceeding immediately to 

Good references and testimonials as to choraeier and ability 
will be required. But as a diploma is not necessary, only a free passage to 
the above colony will be given. Apply, 4c.** 
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secret and lyysterious influences baffle the scrutiny of the 
ablest intelldcts, surely needs above all others to bo well 
equipped, and to be trained to observe accurately, to reason 
logically, to decide cautiously, and to act promptly. He 
needs to be at once an able and an acute tactician, to be for- 
tifierl by an extensive knowledge of physical science, and to com- 
mand all the resources of his art \vithout being trammelled by 
such of its traditions as are rendered venerable only by age, or by 
such of its usages as enlightened experience condemns. But 
besides a disciplined intellect, stored with science and skilled in 
art, the duly qualified physician * needs especially to bo richly 
gifted with the moral sentiments. The man who walks in the 
midst of pain and suffering so destitute of feeling as to be un- 
touched by the sight of affliction, or wlio has so little strength of 
character that he neither commands obedience nor inspires trust, 
has mistaken his vocation, fn proportion as the wonderful influ- 
ence of the mind on the body^shall ^e recognised and appreciated, 
the office of the physician will be exalted, and he will become 
more and more habituated to track tlie causes of a large amount 
of disease into the secret recesses of the soul itself. Ho will find 
that liis remedies to be successful must too often be applied there, 
lie will feel called upon to succour the weak, to rebuke the self- 
indulgent, to sympathize with the trouble-stricken, to correct 
morbid views of life and duty, to cheer the despairing, and where 
hope is no longer possible, to suioolli the way through the dark 
valley with such comfort and consolation as oiily he wlio is both 
wise and good can administer. In sliort our conception of a 
physician comprehends a general as well as a special culture of 
an already fairly gifted nature ; and whatever changes in t!io pre- 
sent system of medical education will most surely result in pro- 
viding the country with physicians of this order, wc shall hail as 
the real medical reform.” 

Unfortunately the public thinks itself in no way responsible 
for the education of its physicians aud surgeons. It looks con- 
fidingly to the State ns the competent superintendent of medical 
training, and complacently accepts all ns duly qunlified liealers 
who possess diplomas or licences to practice. It has a confused 
idea that all such authoritative documents omauato from bodies 
who discharge their duties as instructors aud examiners rigorously 
and efficiently by virtue of governmental supervision iind control. 
Accredited with such valid instruments, surely their holders must 
be Icar&ed in all that medical science can teach, is the conclusion 
of the evcr-credulous public, and so it commits its lifn to their 
keeping. After living a long time in the sphere of delusion, we 
are made very uncomfortable when visions of reality obtrude 
themselves, but like unpalatable medicines, their effects are often 
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very wholesome. We sjinll therefore present our readers with a 
view of the reality of medical education ; and in order that what 
is seen may be seen thoroughly, we shall confine the inspection 
almost exclusively to the medical education of England, as deter- 
mined and controlled by the Royal College of Surgeons, ' by the 
Royal College of Physicjans, and by the Apothecaries’ Company 
of London. 

The Guild of London Barbers, which was incorporated by 
Henry IV., in 1461, and which got a renewal of its charter in 
1500, from Henry VII., consisted of a commonalty under the 
government of masters named from the latter date, “ Magistri sive 
gubernatores Mistere harbitonsorum ct serurgicorum.'’ This 
guild, which was united with a rival company in 1512, by Henry 
VIIL, finding itself harassed by the prosecutions of the College 
of Physicians, sought a confirmation and extension of its privi- 
leges from James I., who empowered it to form a “Court of 
Assistants,” two of whom, along with the master, were to examine 
all intent on practising surgefy in Condon, or within three miles 
thcicot Charles I. increased the number of examiners to ton, to 
be elected for life, by and out of the Court of Assistants, of which 
they wei*e still to form* a part, and extended the jurisdiction of 
the college over an area of seven miles around I^ondon. When 
in 1745 the surgeons were separated from the barbers by Act of 
Parliament, sixteen persons were nominated who were to elect 
five others ; the twenty-one persons thus, appointed for life, with 
power to elect their successors, constituted the new Court of 
Assistants. In 1800, this corporation was erected into a College 
by Royal Chai’ter ; the constitution and powers of this college re- 
mained substantially the same, as enjoyed by the Company and 
defined by the Act of Parliament just mentioned. The final 
transformation of the Company into the College was eflected in 
1822, when another charter dignified the master, governors, and 
court of assistants, by the new titles of president, vice-president, 
and council, and conferred the privilege of having a mace ! We 
are informed by one of its presidents (Mr. Guthrie) that as the 
act of 1745 was obtained by the influence of George II. s ser- 
geant-surgeon, Mr. Ranby, on condition that he was made the 
first master of the new corporation of surgeons, so this corpora- 
tion became a college in 1800, “by private arrangement and 
bargain” with another sergeant-surgeon. Sir David Dundas, who 
sold to the court of assistants his influence with royalty, on 
terms as satisfactory as* those dictated by his predecessor* 

The constitution of this surgical corporation wholly ignored 
the existence of the large body of men who had paid for and 
who practised by the authority of its diploma. A 8elf*6lectivc and 
irresponsible council, the members of which were removeablo only 
by death, exercised without the possibility of check or correction 
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the sole control of surgical education in England, and appro- 
priated, in tile way most agreeable to itself, the large reviMiue 
derived from the fees of candidates for its diploma. To say that 
the members of this council availed themselves of their ofGeial 
position to enhance their own influence and to enrich themselves, 
is njerely to say that they were human ; we are only concjerned to 
illustrato the abnormal development of tliese tendencies, and the 
thousandfold evils of that development when fostered and pro- 
tected by the State. 

The council was, and still is, mainly composed of surgeons con- 
nected with London hospitals. To the several hospitals are attached 
medical schools, where practical anatomy is taught, and where 
lectures on the various branches of medical and surgical educa- 
tion are delivered. Many of the surgeons attached to the hos- 
pitals lecture in these schools, while the students of the several 
schools usually attend the practice of the neighbouring hospital. 
Indeed, each hospital, viewed as an institution lor ])rofessioiial 
instruction, is so blended wifh the •school contiguous to it that 
pupils can pay for all the lectures, as well as for all the hospital 
practice, which they will liavo to attend during their period of 
study, ill one sum; and to induce them to do so a large reduc- 
tion on the total amount payable ftir all the course of lectures 
is made. In short, the joint authorities of the school and hos- 
pital contract to supply any applicant with all llie certilicates 
necessary to constitute him an iwlmissiblo candidate for the 
diploma of the College of Surgeons; the conditions on the 
student’s part being payment of the stipuloted sum when he 
enters the school, and such attendance there and at the hospital 
as may justify the teachers, really or seemingly, in certifying that 
the student has '‘diligently’’ attended their several courses of 
lectures, and the requisite hospital practice. 

As the members of the council of the newly-chai*tored college 
stood in the relation just descrilied to the metropolitan schools, 
it very naturally occurred to them to use their autliority in order 
to secure for themselves the monopoly of teaching the gi’eat 
majority of English medical students. Accoitlingly they resolved 
in 1821 that no person should be an admissible candidate for 
the surgical diploma until he produced certificates of having 
attended certain courses of lectures during three winter sessions, 
and of having attended the surgical practice of a hospital during 
at least one year. They resolved at the same time that they 
would not recognise the certificates of any English provincial 
teachers or of the surgeons to any English provincial hospital. 

The unjust and injurious effects of ttiese resolutions were too 
numerous and too extensively ramified io admit of complete 
explanation here, bat we shall describe those which are most 
notorious ; — the refusal to recognise the certificates of English 
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provincial hospitals was^a great wrong to those hosi)itals and to 
their surgeons, as a^ considerable amount of fees wa^thus diverted 
from them to their protected" rivals in London. The reason 
put forward by the college for their exclusion, viz., in order '' to 
promote the cultivation of sound chirurgical knowledge, and to 
discountenance practices which have a contrary tendency," is«but 
a transparent pretence,* if we may trust the judgment of Mr. 
Lawrence, now one of the College Examiners. He says, “ This 
proscription conveys a most injurious reflection on the surgeons 
of our country hospitals ; having the pleasure of being acquainted 
with many of them, and being, therefore, able to speak from per- 
sonal knowledge of their abilities and professional attainments, 
I have no hesitation in declaring that a more unmerited exclusion 
was never pronounced against any set of men." The injustice to 
pupils was no less decisive. The expenses of their professional 
education were greatly increased by residence in the metropolis 
and by the higher fees of metropolitan instructors. On this 
point we again quote Mr. Laurence ^ “ The provincial hospitals 
of England, many of which equal in the number of their patients 
the smaller liospitals of London, afford every opportunity of a<*- 
quiring that most valuable kind of knowledge which is derived 
from experience. The practical study of the profession is hen? 
conducted with peculiar advantages, from the comparatively small 
number of students .... The number of persons to wdiom 
instruction can be imparted at the bedside of the patient is cir- 
cumscribed within narrow limits .... The examination and 
explanation 'of a case, and its principles of treatment, can he 
made useful only to the small number who are able to see the 
patient and hear the suygeon." Mr. Lawrence adds that the 
forced desertion of the country hospitals has the “injurious cfl’cct 
of crowding with pupils the wm’ds and operating theatres of the 
London hospitals so as to limit and often entirely impede all 
useful instruction in those establishments." Mr. Abornethy in 
an address by him to the council, admitted that “ the Court of 
Examiners knew that many of the provincial hospitals of this 
country presented a larger field for the acquirement of practical 
knowledge than is to be met with in some of the metropolitan 
hospitals which it has recognised as .schools of surgery." 

About 1824 anatomical subjects were obtained with great diffi- 
culty in London ; it therefore occurred to an accomplished anato- 
mical teacher, Mr. Bennett, to open a school for English students 
in Paris, where the facilities for dissecting were great, and as the 
large medical schools of London limited their instruction in 
practical anatomy to the winter session, private teachers obtained 
such subjects as were to be had between March and October, and 
gave anatomical instruction during the summer tdonths, and 
thus^ none of the opportunities (always too few) for dissection 
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were lost.* But if these sensible aiTangements had been allowed 
to continue the monopoly of teaching enjoyed by the members of 
the college council would have been trenched upon, recognition of 
them was therefore refused. Mr. Bennett's Paris class consisted 
chiefly of ^^men far advanced in their studies, seven-eighths of 
them at least being doctors of medicine# or members of colleges 
of surgeons," and was, therefore, calculated to enable the most 
enterprising English physicians and surgeons to distinguish 
themselves in their profession. French students became jealous 
of Mr. Bennett s school lest it should enhance the scarcity of 
subjects. Apprehending some obstacles from the French Govern- 
ment he appealed to Mr. Canning, on the ground of the great 
advantages presented by the Paris school to ISnglish students, to 
use his influence with the French Government in order that the 
school might be sustained. But an unanimous resolution of the 
college council, enclosed in a letter from its president to Mr.. 
Canning, ‘‘successfully dis^uaded^ him from affording to his 
countrymen the protection they solicited." Private teachers of 
anatomy, by devoting all their energies to their undertakings^ 
instead of dispersing them in Imspital and private practice, ore 
sure to be the most thorough and competent teachers, and yet it 
is these very men which tlic State-accredited college refused to 
recognise. After Mr. Bennett s Paris school was closed, he and 
a Mr. Kiernan, equally distinguished as a teacher, iis well as all 
others who were not surgeons or physicians to a London hospital, 
were virtually prohibited from giving instruction by the resolution 
of the college not to accept their certificates, although, as Mr. 
Lawrence says, “ it is notorious that the appointments to London 
hospitals, being often procured by numerous connexions and 
powerful interest, are not in themselves a criterion of talent and 
knowledge, and that they have been held in many instances by 
persons of no professional reputation.” 

While the council was thus active in extinguishing every at- 
tempt to compete with the schools or hospitals to which its 
members were attached, its examinations wxre notoriously inade- 
quate os tests of professional skill. A considerable portion of 
the fees payable by admitted members being shared by the pre- 
sident, vice-president, and council of the College, and tlie re- 
mainder being at their disposal, it was alleged that die sums 
thus obtained and obtainable, acted as a powerful stimulus^ 
to confer the college diploma on as large a number of can- 
didates ae poB&able. We learn from one of the resolutions 
- ' ■ " ' » 

* Mr. Lizart, in the Prefaces to his Anaiomteal Plates^ laments the want of . 
subjects in and states that thev "have now risen to the enormoua 

sum of twen^ nuneas. a sum sufficient to enable a student to go to Pam, 
study his {Ntofesmon, and return home.**— Quoted by Mr. Lawrence. 
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are material, and the worm material, the salt must be. Undoubtedly, 
Dr. Candlish has unlimited resources at his command for its supply. 

But the sadness of all this is, that such views can find favour with our 
acute northern countrymen. We had been led to think that the more 
enlightened among them had come to see that the fatalism which lies 
at the root of the Calvinistic creed is as compatible with a benevolent 
issue of this mundane economy as with one of woe. We had entertained 
some hopes that eminent metropolitan preachers like Dr. Ca.n^ish 
himself, were often content in their discourses to satisfy the traditional 
feelings of their congregations by some customary phrases concerning 
corruption, election, and grace, and by some occasional protest against 
popery and quasi-popery, equivalent to the reading of his prayers 
before sermon by the English clergyman ; and that they thus felt 
much at liberty to follow their own more liberal bent in the rest of 
their discourses. But the publication of such a paragraph as we have 
quoted goes far to shake this hope. Yet for the sake of Dr. Candlish’s 
readers we must quote one other passage from him, and ask them if 
they can reconcile the two. 

What a scene here bursts and breaks on the enraptured view of faith ! What 
a crisis! Christ, the man Christ Jesus, standing again on this earth in the 
body ; all his redeemed with him in the body ; not a breath, not a whisper of 
opposition or rebellion anywhere to be heard throughout all its continents 
ana kingdoms ; not a tomb anywhere ; not a dying groan ; not a trace of sin's 
or of sorrow's ravages; not the faintest vestige of the footstos of the 
Arch-fiend who first brought sin and sorrow to its shores I Yes I ms work u 
done ! The end for which he got tlic kingdom is fully and for ever attained. 
He may deliver it up to God, even the^'atiicr." — (p. 89.) 

Meanwhile, outside of this fair scene, the earth, so swept and gar- 
nished, gravelled and carpeted for the reception of the prince, there 
lies a hideous region into which he is forbidden to enter. Prom this 
earth, where Providence, and Kedemption, and£pirit have done their 
utmost, there have been carried ofi* into the dominion of the Arch-fiend 
myriads of prisoners never to be delivered from his sway. Gigantic 
and undying sins possess the souls, and gnawing worms and Sedted 
fires torment for over the bodies of his victims. Can this be the right 
reading of the gospel of salvation? v i . 

We should not, however, omit to notice that Dr. Candlish, m 
discussing the doctrine of the resurrection, draws a critical dis- 
tinction between “ flesh and blood,” and “ flesh and bones, * and 
considers that a light is thus thrown upon the nature of that 
promise. For that while St. Paul says, “flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God,” it is foretold that our bodies shall be 
maxle like unto Christ’s body, which, after his rising, is said to have 
had “ flesh and bones.” "Certainly “ the bones,” “ bone of bone ” and 
tho like, were Hebrew phrases for signifying the essential and innennost 
nature of man. But only figuratively so; they do not convey any phy- 
siological truth. And Dr. Candlish is here led, according to his wont, 

to draw a literal inference fremfigiimtive premises. , 

Tho question concerning the oririn of human language touches 
theology at more points than miq. For like other sciences which have 
emerged in modern times, it enters on ground where the Bible appears 
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isatisfy the pi^)fessioil." In Janufiry, 1842, gir James Graham, 
then Secretary of State, transmitted to the college fifteen pro- 
positions which he wished to have embodied in a new charter. 
Finally, in 1818, the reformed charter came into force. Its main 
objeyjt was to lessen the exclusiveness of the governing body in 
regard to offices, honours, and emoluments, by the creation 
of an order of follows who should be eligible to the council 
and to the lucrative examinerships. 13y this charter Sir 
James Graham ordained that out of the then existing com- 
monalty of surgeons not less than 250, nor more than 800, 
should be forthwith created fellows, without examination and 
without i)aymcnt. This was to be done ‘‘ with all convenient 
speed after the date of these, our letters patent, and before 
the expiration of three calendar months,” and accordingly it 
was done “by one general diploma.*’ To select 800 for this 
new honour out of about 12,500, without submitting them to 
any examination, was a task hs invfdious as it was absurd. The 
real value of an honour so conferred, without applying any test 
of competency, was small indeed.in the eyes of impartial persons. 
By tlie profession its worth as an evidence of merit was sufficiently 
appreciated, but it raised its possessors nominally, and as in tho 
profession there is a great deal in a name, it was eagerly clamoured 
for. As an indication to the public of superior professional skill, 
it was “ a mockery and a snare.” This nostrum of the state 
physician, Sir James Graham, was thus applied: First, a net 
was thrown over the surgeons of London, and nil who were 
members of the then existing council, nil who were surgeons or 
assistant surgeons to tho several hospitals recognised by the 
college, all lecturers on anatomy or surgery recognised by the 
college, and all who had been surgeons to such hospitals, pro- 
vided they were uipmbers of the college, were caught, and sud- 
denly found themselves within the pale of the fellowship. But 
this crowd of distinguished indistinguishables was not yet large 
enough to satisfy tho atoning spirit of Sir James, who was sin- 
cerely anxious to* remedy by fresh State interference those very 
ills which had been exclusively caused by a like interference 
in former times. Bui in tbe practice of politics almost idl 
practitioners are homoeopaths. Accordin^y, it was “thduj^ 
right to add those who, although eligible for the counc^^ 
hod been passed by and not eteeted, as wrfl as others re- 
siding m London who were luniors, not praertising pharmsov^' 
and some ftw others who mignt have a. certain degiie of note in 
the country nt large/’ Then ^ At eorps in the bosom of 
President Guthrie, ifho been ad iWat plended 

tonchmgly for his oifii oifder. " You oaipmot £|ink^*' said Ik^ ^ of 
tearing the of ^epubfio eervioi^ont . . « . yon engirt at 
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least to take the senior officers belonging to the three branches 
of the service, anlS probably they may be satisfied with that.” 
Thirty-four “inspectorial,” or “ superintending" surgeons were 
therefore selected from the three services solely on accomt of 
(heir eeiiwrky, as recipients of the newly created honour. A 
gentleman holding only'the rank of regimental surgeon was pro- 
posed along with the above for the fellowship, on the ground of 
his great professional ability ; but to have elected him would 
have been to violate the simplicity of the arrangement of election 
by seniority, the president therefore strongly objected, and fought 
manfully for the principle of seniority. Vigorously besieged liy 
certain members of the council, he yielded in this one case with 
the understanding that it should not be taken as a precedent. 
But now the troubles o’f Sir James and of tho college, just when 
the great act of pacification was expected to diffuse only joy and 
satisfaction, really began. “ Tho senior -officers of the Guards," 
says the president, “ when they heard of this [the election of a 
junior], were much displeased, and they all addressed the college. 
Their letters are very angry letters ; they addressed tho council 
individually, and came to me to say that I had used them ill." 
The large number of the envious, or of the neglected meritorious, 
raised a loud shout of anger and dissatisfaction. Tho tumult, 
gathering strength as it arose from different parts of tho country 
and from the army and navy of both the Royal and East India 
services, appalled equally the stout heart of the reforming 
baronet and of the conservative president. Sir James yielded 
to the new demands. Although the whole 300 fellows had 
already been 6reatcd, tho clamour of the tumult could not oven 
be temporarily silenced until the new honour had been awarded 
to more of the most eager claimants, still without submitting 
them to any test of tlieir ' knowledge or skil^ In tho haste of 
this second pacification, two Mr. Halls were confounded with 
each other, and the diploma intended for Thomas, without 
examination, was sent to John. “John," says the president, 
“ having got the diploma, stated that ho was very much obliged 
to us — that it was quite an unexpected honour, but that he would 
keep it." When informed of tho mistake, he said, “ As you have 
been so good as to forward the diploma to me, 1 shall keep it.” 
What was to be done ? The 242 additional followships which Sir 
James had ordered to be conferred without examination or pay- 
ment were already disposed of. There was no^ng for it but to 
oblige the unfortunate Thomas to submit to an examination, ‘and to 
pay £ J oWore he could be distingmsbi^ os wm originally intended. 

In short, the method of awarding the fellowship, and the prin- 
ciple which guided the selection m ffe sebipients, created more 
dissatisfaction than its aoh-axistenoe. ’ The result of the double 
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pacification, order of the Homo Secretary, was a formidably 
rebellion, which organized itself, in 1845, under the name of 
“ The National Institate of Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery.” 
In 1848, Mr. Guthrie laments that of the 12,500 members of the 
college, 12,000, or 40 per cent., “ have strenuously objected to 
the changes that have taken place under the late charter,” and 
have foresworn allegiance, and expresses bis opinion,'^ that if the 
objectionable parts of the said charter were removed, they would 

return to the college.” Such are tlie beneficent results of over* 
legislation. Not the least ludicrous part of this story is that in 
w'hich Mr. Guthrie most pathetically narrates how he and his 
council weiv' forced to pray for a charter, which they not only did 
not want, hut towards* which their conservative instincts inspired 
them with the strongest repugnance. “ When it became ncoes* 
sary,” says ho, “ to accept the charter, we accepted it, of course ; 
when it became necessary to pray for it — which wo have been 
sadly accused of having done, conti’ury to the interests of the 
profession — we were obliged to pray for it on tho same principle, 
the law yers informing the council that if they did not consent 
to pray for it, it would bo considered to be flying in the face 
of Sir .lames Graham, and that consequently it would be the 
same thing as refusing to obey his orders. Under these circum- 
stnnoes, the council thought it right to pray for it, being quite 
satisfied (! ?) to place the business in the hands of tho Secretary 
of State, and let him do as ho pleased, hoping that it would 
operate in tho end for the benefit of tho profession.” 

The preceding episode in the history of tho London College of 
Surgeons, wliich has its parallel in the history of the Dublin 
College of Surgeons, is an instructive illustration of the evils 
wrought by G(Kernmcnt when not confined to the legitimate 
sphere of its activity. If it had never interfered with tho free 
development of these Golloges, their administrators could never 
have become despotic ; hut, having empow'cred them to do so, 
the only way to remedy tlio evil is to remove its cause — to mth- 
draw all Government authority. Then, unless the requisite 
reforms were effected, the commonalty of the College would rebel, 
secede, and establish a rival institution, democratic in spirit, and 
so far so inform as its members might fiud most expedient for tho 
administration of justice, and the elevation of the most scientific 
and skilful to posiuons of trust, honour, and emolument, according 
to their degrees of merit. We will now furnish a still more notahlo 
illustration of the evil of State interference, firom the history of the 
London College of Physicians. . ^ . 

Consideriug both the letter and the spirit of the charter of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and of the Act of Parliament con- 
firming it, it is ohviona that the collie iras intended to be and 
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to oontinue a ooi^oration of equal fellows, comptrebeuding all 

doeti et graves viri" actually practising, or about to practise, in 
London, and that all not included in the original act of incor- 
poration were subsequently to be admitted, if, on examination, 
found competent. There is no word, either in the chaiter or 
confirmatory act, autboribing the creation of a distinct bodjr of 
London physicians merely licensed to practise — hence called 
Licentiates, or Permissi — and debarred from fellowship of the 
college. This democratically-oonstituted college, whose con* 
stituents were the most highly-educated men of tlie time, was cal- 
culated to flourish vigorously (the noble principles which underlie 
a true democracy can only bo wrought out by gentlemen), but 
the freedom of its growth was speedily restrfuued. 

The first violation of the charter consisted in resolving that 
only graduates of Oxford and Cambridge were eligible for admis- 
sion into the college ; and as all graduates of tiioso universities 
were obliged formally to attest»their adhesion to the creed of tho 
English church, a religious test of eligibility of fellowship of a 
college devoted to science was thus virtually administered to all 
candidates; so tliat the first violation of the charter necessarily 
involved a second. As a matter of fact, the restriction chiefly 
operated injuriously in a religious and pecuniary way ; during 
nearly the first two hundred years after the college was jEbunded, 
graduates of foreign universities could easily obtain testimonials 
of admission, ad eundem, at Oxford and Cambridge, and thus, 
without residence, by signing the thirty-nine articles, and paying 
the customary fees, they became eligible for the fellowship of the 
London College. 

The third violation of the charter effected a complete revolu- 
tion in the constitution of the college, and inflibted upon it a 
deadly injury : at a very early period, probably about 1581, while 
graduates of other universities could still be incorporated at 
Oxford or Cambridge, a bye-law empowering the creation of n 
s^Munte body of Permissi or Licentiates was enacted. These, 
i^r examination, and the payment of fifty-six pounds ten shil- 
lings, receive a licence to practise in the metropplia, but at» 
refused admiasion as fellows of the college. Thus the fellows be- 
osine a more exclusive body, and constituted disUnotions between 
themselves and the body mere licentiates, greatly to their own 
{lersonal advantage, and to the exactly proportionate jiyury of tb» 
licentiates. Mote fiitiable contradiedions thap wose in which . 
the advoeatM of this selfish byerlaw have ptyelved jthtWfKdyep 
while seeking to defend it, it has sehlom heeakbnr lot to.intnessi 
While reot^nising that the foUowsbip m that it is on 

wmdenoe (d literary and soieptifie eduaatictt»tea4 thqt the practice 
of a physician d^nda in a de^ee" ppon fpUite 'opinion; and; 
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Tvhile alleging that tlio fellowsbip, because obtainable only after 
' the candidate has taken a degree at Oxforct or 'Cambridge, is also 
a proof of superior moral habits and character. Sir Henry Hul> 
ford actually tells the Parliamentaiy Committee in almost the 
sam^ breath, that that licentiate is not on a lower scale than the 
fi^low, and that no injury is done to tbe*former by refusing liim 
tho fellowship ! 

But the spirit of selfish injustice bad not yot completed its 
incarnation. The college, in order to restrict the fellowship still 
further, wrote to the authorities of Oxford and Cambridge, remind- 
ing them of the favour wliich it had shown the universities by 
limiting the admission into the fellowship exclusively to their 
graduates, assuring them of the benefits it was still anxious to 
confer upon them as to payments, and in every other way, and in 
return requested them to oea.se granting testimonials of incorpora- 
tion, or ad eundem degrees, to graduates of other universities. 
Both Oxford and Cambridge mcceded to the request, except only 
with respect to graduates of the University of Dublin. The 
supply of candidates being now so eflectually restricted that only 
graduates of Oxfortl or Cambridge were eligible for the fellow- 
ship, and that degrees could only be obtained from those univer- 
sities, either after being enrolled as students tliere for eleven 
years, or by first giaduating in Dublin, there seemed to be not a 
single barrier left to arrest the college in its suicidal course : in 
1 082, the number of fellows, honorary ibllows, and licentiates, 
taken altogether, had dwindled to ninety. From 1047, if not 
earlier, uutil 1705, tho practice of the college was to limit the 
fellows to n certain number : eighty and twenty wore the maxi- 
mum and minimum numbers definitely fixed by college statutes. 

By a custom, laudable so long as the fellowship was on the 
broad basis of equity, all hospital appointmeuts in Ijoudon were 
given almost exclusively to fellows; these appointmeuts were 
invaluable os means of acquiring professional experience, and of 
bringing their possessors prominently before the public, and thus 
of securing general practice. “ The fellow, the moment he jurrives 
from his studies," says Sir David Barry, M.D., " is placed in the 
first line of recommendation. He is placed on the same line with 
the president of the college of physioians, and he is lecommmded 
by ms fellows or associates, exclusively and in preference to lieen* 
tiates ; so ma<di so, that ttere appears to be, if 1 dare use the< . 
pturasei^ something like a trade's union among the feUows, to tho 
exclusion of lioentiatos; and 'that is the case more' pkrtioalarly- ^ 
with regard to hoqdtal appointments." In some of thd hemitab ' 
there an roles iMoin^diiof to wbioh mily fellows sn eligi w to 
beeome thsfe i^liyrfeisns. In 162fi, Dr. Oeplaa^ who was noto 
fellow, who a candiAde fer a ^byaldlfeship of Middlesex- Hos- 
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pital, but discovered that it would be useless to to the poll. 
“I found,” he said,‘“iti canvassing the governors, tiiat the influ- 
ence exerted for a fellow of the college by his associates had put 
success but of the question." Br. James Johnson states that, 
“ whenever the interest or interests of a feHow and a lioenjiate 
come into collision, whidi they frequently do, both in private prac- 
tice and in canvasses for public institutions, the licentiate is sure 
to fail, through the eepi'it de corpe, and the influence of the 
fellows, who always support each other." 

Speaking of Dr. Hawkins, who was the successful rival of Dr. 
Copland in the canvas, from which he retired. Sir Charles Bell, 
who was a surgeon of Middlesex Hospital, says : — “ He is in- 
troduced to us by one of those arrangements betwixt our physi- 
cians and those of other hospitals, by which two juuior members 
of the College of Physicians are to be provided for and adds 
that the influence exerted by the college on such occasions “ is 
so great and so extended, tliat no individual, however deserving, 
can prevail against it. Bespectable men who are aware of it axe 
deten'ed from appearing on the ,canvas. For they seem in the 
public eye to be fairly weighed in the balance against the very 
youngest members of their own profession; and they retire 
defeated, and with their characters lowered.” . . . . “ Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital has been for a long series of years," says Dr. 
Yelloly, “ in complete possession of the College of Physicians. 
By the will of Dr. Baldwin Harvey, in the time of Charles I., 
the college was to recommend two physicians on any vacancy in 
the Hospitals of St. Bartholomew, Christchurch, and St. Thomas; 
and if the governors elected eitW, there was a certain small 
stipend to be paid to the person so elected.” 

Dr. Copland, says, “ 1 believe that in all professions, but more 
especially in ours, honours are not altogether empty words ; tliey 
are in fact valuable entities, contributiug indirectly, but very 
materially, to the advantage of a physician.” A curious instance 
of bow much the fellowship is coveted is afforded in the fact that 
Dr. Pearson, who had reached his 80tb year, being informed in 
1828, that be would at length be admitted to an examination as 
a prelimina^ to admission into the college, bravely set about 
preparing himself for the ordeal by getting np his Greek, and 
died reading Aretaeus! On Uie whole it appears tiien that by 
means of the fbllowship, physicians may most speedily and surely 
secure what the majority of men dearly love— honour, rank; profes- 
sional employment, and, as a consequenee, pecmflsry succesn, > The 
reador may now judge for himself of the vaiae Of the privilege* 

A^ut 1767 legal prodeedings were institute in uireooases : 
tho*e of Askew, -Let^ add Andter^^for the piurpoeo of ombbo* 
tuning whether the college eould legally maintiun its exclusive 
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system. The^irials took place before Lord Mansfield. He decided 
that the bye-law in force more than a century! by which, as stated 
above, the number of fellows had been limited, was illegal. He 
conclnded his judgment, in the case of Dr. Letch, with a recom- 
mendation to the oollege to settle all other matters amongst 
themselves without bringing them into i!ourt,'and with a cautidn 
against narrowing their ground of admission so much that even 
if a Doeriiave should bo resident here he could not be admitted 
into the fellowship. 

Under the pressure of- Lord Mansfield’s decisions, the fast of 
which was delivered in 1 770, the statutory limitation of the num- 
ber of fellows was annulled ; and about 1771 two new statutes 
were enacted, — one enabling the president, speciali gratia, to 
nominate for the fellowship without previous examination any 
licentiate of ten years’ standing ; and the other enabling, a fellow 
to propose for examination a licentiate of seven years’ standing, it 
being understood that a licentiate So proposed should, on passing 
his examination, be admitted into the college. But even this 
extent of liberality seems to h^ve been of the spasmodic sort, 
induced only by the galvanic shock administered it by the noble 
judge. In September, 1784, a statute was passed by the college 
that the power of nominating to the fellowship, by virtue of the 
two statutes just mentioned, should not be exercised if the num- 
ber of fellows should exceed fifty ! Moreover, the statute giving 
to fellows the power of nominating licentiates of seven years’ 
standing, was kept strictly secret from the licentiates for several 
years after its enactment ; and when dim intimations of its 
existence reached them, authentic knowledge concerning it was 
refused. In fact, it appears that this statute was never intended to 
be acted upon, and was a mere mask of liberality conveniently 
assumed in a court of justice, and as conveniently laid aside when 
it had answered its purpose. 

Many efforts have been made by distinguisbed licentiates to 
gain admission by virtue of that byo-law, but in vain. Dr. 
Burgess, a fellow, proposed Dr. Sims, a licentiate ; the proposal 
was not seconded, and therefere he was not balloted for. 

In 1 796 Dr. Stonger applied to be admitted for examination 
as a candidate tot the fellowship; he was refused^ although' he 
offered to submit to an examination in Greek, and to any t^t of 
professional oempetenoy, however severe. Ha then applied to the 
Court of Bench a mandamus to be adnntted to dx- 

amhtatkm. The legal contest was a trial of strength betwtou the 
licentiates and' fellows. The jodges, of whdnt tme was Lord 
Kenyon, long' employed as ehiefi.ooui^ fofr’’the’ oollege, pro* 
nonnoed in favour of tiie suffloieficyo# toe b^s^lito justmentioned, 
so that the* mandamus was refused, the licentiates were 
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defeated. The mask answered its purpose, and th^y were again 
left dependent on thh liberality of the college. In 1797 and in 
1798 Dr. Wells, from a sense of public duty, made trial of this 
bye-law as a means of admission, but it still answered its. pur- 
pose. He says, “ I determined to apply fos an examination of 
my own fitness to be a mfember of the college, rather than allow 
the gi'ounds of the decision (at tho recent trial) to run any hazard 
of being forgotten." Drs. Pitcairn and Bailie (fellows) proposed 
him : his first application was refused on the alleged, ground that 
no notice had been given to the fellows of an intention to pixipose 
him ; his second, m^e with the utmost formality, “ was not even 
balloted for; one of the fellows moved the previous question, 
which was carried." 

Up to 1884, and we believe up to the present time, no one has 
been eleeted under the statute giving to fellows the right of pro> 
posal. Drs. Stanger and Wells were eminently qualified for the 
fellowship, and the latter was> not only proposed and seconded 
by two of the foremost physicians of their time, but was himself 
already too distinguished to be capable of ncquiiiug fr^h honour by 
admission to the college. The faiWe of these men effectually dis- 
couraged all others from even hoping to attain the fellowship 
through the bye-law in question. 

The only access to the college, except that tlirough Oxford or 
Cambridge, is by the favour of the president, and without exami- 
nation, or by the recommendation of a body of fellows, called 
“ consillarii," which was established in consequence of the Par- 
liamentary exposure in 1884, and which is deputed to select 
licentiates for the fellowship. Persons thus selected are also 
admitted to the college without examination. The bye-law 
granting admission by favour of the president was first enacted, 
as we have said, under the stimulus of liord Mansfield. The 
president was then empowered to propose two licentiates yearly ; 
even this number was fhought too great, and the bye-law was 
olttfed so as to admit two only CA'cry other year, but in 1828^ it 
was realtered td its original shape. Under this statute niueteeut 
licentiates obtained the fellowship yithia the period of sixty- 
three years ending 1834, seven of them being admitted within tlie 
last ten years of ^at time ; while dozing the same time one bun* 
dred and forty-seven Oi^ord and Cambridge graduates w^ro 
elected. 

We sbrinlt from writing timse odions pvges of Matory of a 
body of physicians who stand at the head of their profession, and 
only a senhs of duty compels us to expose tbs deuondistng as 
well as d^ening effects of entrosting a corporation vdth exdu* 
sive privileges, and with power to- muntsin mid enfe^ 
them. Gentlemen, who individnaUy^mre-refioedt generous, and of 
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scrapulous hosoar, become, in their corporate capacity, coarsely 
selfish,, grasping, utyust, and ore not ashamed *to have recourse to 
those mean subterfuges, equivocatious, and even falsehoods which 
in the relations of individual men with each other would at once 
be denounoed with ctudempt. 

Vfe have seen how willingly Drs. Siftis, Stanger, and Wells 
would have undergone a searching examination as a preliminary 
to admission into the college: the obstacle has always been 
the refusal of the college to examine, never of the candidates to 
be examined ; and yet when Dr. Macmichael, who bad been both 
censor and registrar of the college, was asked, “ How do you 
account for the circnmstimce that, under the seven years’ quali- 
fying statute, not a single election of a licentiate has taken place 
from the time of its passing down to the present period ?’’ He 
replied, “ I presume that the circumstance of being publicly 
examined by tire whole college would be a great objection to 
any one wishing to avail liimselftof that privilege!” Again, 
rclerriug to the efi'orts of Drs. Sims and Wells, the Parliamentary 
Committee aaked Sir Heniy Halford, the president, how he 
accounted for these unsuccessVul applications; to which he 
answered, “ It is impossible fur me to say what passes in the 
minds of those people who are to undergo an examination, as the 
consequence of their application and on another occasion he 
said, “ I do not know the class of persons who are excluded, who 
come enabled to pass an examination.” 

The celebrated Sydenham, while still in the fiesh, and when he 
might have claimed a share of the college privileges, was excluded— 
only in the spirit is he freely admitted ; the college does not scruple 
to avail itself of his Latin works ns the best standard by which to- 
test the medical latinity of its licentiates. Dr. Wells wrote at least 
eighteen different essays on philosophical and pathological sub* 
jeets, chiefly the latter: the great value of the one in which he 
traced tiie disease of the valves of the heart to acute rheumatism 
as its cause, extorts even iirom ttiat rigid deteuder of the college. Dr, 
Ma<muchael, the reluctant testimony that “ it is a very important 
one;” the papers entitled *' Observations on the Dropsy which 
succeeds Scurnt fever,” “Of Dropsy which has not sucoeeded 
Scarlet fever,” and “ On the ]H»8«ioe of the red Matter and Serum 
of the Blood in the Urine," annonnoed, we believe, tox the flnri time, 
the immensely important discovery of the causal cooneotion which 
so often mofte between dropsy and d i aa a se a of the hidnsye, and , »» 
iudioated by the presence of albaaMm in the urines oi flto speohd. 
derangemwi of the reosl ffinotionsi. m aJli esses . of drdpqr eftd^# 
soorleb'feveri while hit celebrated esasys^fm double vnien ani- 
on dew, pieced 1^ among tim fiicraMrt'ri^itbiloBt^edr.ufcs 
quiisem. Dk ElliotBMi, who has read his woihe more^than ohse,: 
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says of him, ** As to a full knowledge of his pr^ossion, I am 
satisfied that no one in modern times has been superior to him 
while his opinion of him as a nattiral philosopher: was the very 
highest;” the Royal Society enrolled him among its fellows, with 
whose president he was on terms of closest intimacy, and ^ his 
life, dictated by himself ^n his death-bed, abounds in evidence 
of his singular virtue and independence of mind.” But he was 
not found worthy of admission to the College of Ehysicians, the 
president of which did not know the class of persons who, 
enabled to pass an examination, were excluded ! The eminent 
Dr. Fothergill had the honour of sharing and sympathising in 
his iinworthiness. Dr. Watson, writing in 1771, immediately 
after the event, to his friend Dr. Fothergill, thus recounts the 
affair ; “ To the surprise of every one present, Sir William Browne 
rose and proposed you, and, ns 1 am told, said handsome things 
of Dr. Fothergill. An propter invidiam^ an propter amicitiam 
ambigitnr. In his speech or manner there seemed notliing 
ironical ; it was rather, as Dr. Herbcrden says, in serious sad- 
ness, ^As you are an arch-rebel this was not expected, and 
everybody stared.* However, after n considerable pause, both 
Dr. Herberdon and Sir John Pringle rose and seconded Sir 
William’s motion. Upon the ballot there were tliirteen negatives 
and nine affirmatives. . . . Had the ballot determined ill your 
favour, Dr. Herberden intended to have proposed me ; hut, on 
seeing the sense of the fellows towards rebels, he declined it.” 
Dr. William Hunter, whose eminent professional merits and con- 
tributions to science were only overshadowed by the towering 
fame of his brother John, was excluded. Dr. Copland, whose 
comprehensive and invaluable ‘‘Dictionary of the Practice of 
Medicine” is alike distinguished as a record of scientifiG experience, 
sound sense, and vast medical learning, sayd, “having had a 
regular preliminary education at Edinburgh in literature and 
philosophy, I made ihquir)' whether I could be examined for a 
higher grade in the college than that of licentiateship. I mths 
informed that no one could be examined for admission as a fullow> 
unless he was a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge.”^ Dr. Locock 
was also judged ineligible. His exclusion, as well as that of 
Dr. William Hunter, was on tbe ground that be was an accoucheur; 
for, notwithstanding tbe foot that women will pei-sist in bringing 
children into the world, and that many of the gravest maladies 
which flesh is heir to consist of organic or functional diseases 
of the utmne organsi the College of Physiciani^ was of opinion 
that the practice of midwifery and the collateral branches of that 
Moment of the profession is a degradation from which its 
:^pws must be sacredly guarded^ . Therefore it ifas enacted 
that no one should be admitted to the fellowsliip who practises 
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the obstetrio fot. The health and life of the women of England^ 
might be fittingly left, the college seemed to ifhink, to that large 
class of ignoramuses who are ever ready to supply their want of 
knowledge by assumption, and their want of scientific skill by 
reckless hardihood. « But though men like Dr. Wells, Dr. 
Fothergill, Dr. William Hunter, Dr. Copland, and Dr. Locock,* 
were not admissible into the college, Charles Duke of Bichmond, 
and John Duke of Montague, slight dabblers in medical science, 
and never practitioners, were found eligible, and were elected. 
Their names appear in the list of fellows in the Pharmacopoeia of 
1771. The possession of the peerage seems to have been a quali- 
fication for the fellowship more valid in the eyes of the college 
than that laid down by the granter of their charier — viz., that 
the candidate “ be profound, sad, and discreete, groundly learned, 
and deeply studied in physyke.’* 

Exclusion of surgeons, apothecaries, and accoucheurs, from the 
fellowship, was effected, we ^ire tedd, by Sir Henry Halford, in 
order to keep the college “ respectable and distinct." The same 
authority states, and his statement is echoed by all the college 
defenders, that, with the exception of the few favoured nominees of 
the president, the fellowship was conferred exclusively on graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge, because the college can be most satis- 
factorily assured of their literary and scientific education, and of 
their moral habits. 

In view of the evidence given to the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1834, of the value of Oxford and Cambridge medical education 
and medical degrees, wo must presume that they commended 
themselves to the exclusive approval of the college by means of 
some mystic virtues, cognizable only by the esoteric and ini- 
tiated fellows. 

From the establishment of the College of Physicians to the 
present time, its distinguished members, whether fellows or licen- 
tiates, have been compelled to resort to other places than either 
Oxford or Cambridge for their professional knowledge. Harvey, 
though a Cambridge man, studied and graduated at Padua, which, 
in conjunction with Ijeyden, really educated the majority of Eng- 
lish physicians until £*dinburgh bec^e famous as a school of 
medicine. The stanchest defenders of the restrictive system are 
constrained to confess in word and deed the futility of attempting 
to obtain a medical education at either of tlie English Univer- 
sities. The late Dr. Seymour, who naively told the committee 
he did not know what was meant, exactly, by medical reform 
and who, though willing to have jtbe oollege^oors opened a li^ 

- !■■■■ ■■ ■ ■ — - ■ — ■■■■ ■ ■ I. 

* In consequence of the vcntilatiOtt of the college by the Parliamcittaiy 
Coinraittoe Dr. Loeock and Dr. Gopladd^httVe since been admitiei to 
the fellowijiip— the one in ISBO^ the other ui^l8S7« 
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trider, thought “ that the regular road should' still bo kept 
^ough the English Universities," studied three years at Edin« 
bui^b, one at I’aris, and one at Florence ; that redoubtable con- 
servative, Dr. Macmichael, who is a devout believer in the 
English Universities, studied three years at Edinburgh, and after- 
wards became a pupil at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Dr. Sey- 
mour tells us that tlie physicians of Ofen* were ignorant of the 
existence of tlie Oxford and Cambridge medical schools, and 
looked on the map to find the University of Cambridge ; while 
Dr. Elliotson, when asked what opinion he found prevalent 
abroad concerning the English universities as schools of medi- 
cine, said that he “ never heard them mentioned." Dr. Mac- 
michael admits that even so late us when he was at Oxford, no 
lectures were delivered on physiology, pathology, materia medica, 
or therapeutics, and that no hospital practice was prescribed, the 
attention being purely voluntary. Dr. Burrows, who graduated 
at Cambridge, simply attended lectures there on natural phi- 
losophy, chemistry, and the practice of medicine, before taking 
his degree: his real education he obtained in London. Dr. 
Kidd, the Regius Professor of l^hysic at Oxford, stated to the 
Parliamentary Committee that attendance on medical lectures at 
Oxford was not expected ; and that certificates in proof of the 
various branches of medical study having been pursued in some 
other medical schools were not asked for from candidates for the 
Oxford degree. Regarding certificates, “The word of the indi- 
vidual given to the professor, and the knowledge of his habits, 
derivable from the protbssor’s extensive acquaintance, were con- 
sidered sufficient,” says Dr. Kidd, and he, os examiner, acted on 
this opinion. Dr. Elliotson says, that not only was it not impe- 
rative to attend medical lectures at Cambridge, but that “ there 
were none given, excepting some popular lectures by Sir Busick 
Harwood, on physiology, in which ho used to show the process of 
incubation by having one-and-twenty eggs of different ages, so ns 
to see them cmck.” Such being the facilities afforded for soi- 
entifie study, and such the medical discipline of the students, our 
readers will of course conclude that the antborities of Oxford and 
Cambridge relied mainly on the scrupulous and searching cha- 
racter of their examinations, in order to guard against conferring 
degrees on unqualified persons, and to justify the childlike trust 
of the College of Physicians in their diplomas as the most satis- 
factory evidence of “ literary and smentifici education, and of moral 
habits.” 

Dr. Mahmichael, who graduated at Oxford, was examined by 
onl y one pr ofessor ; the examination lasted “ a very short time," 

* Ofen is that pit of the amtal d Bnngan which n on the ifoht Wh of 
the Danube. It is connected mth Ptetii by a Mdge of boats. < 
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nud ho admit/ that payment of the was the chief qualifi- 
cation for tho reception of the degree. 'Attendance on the 
hospital ^^was entirely voluntary on your part? — I paid tho 
fees. That was npt essential to your passing your examina- 
tion before the Regius Professor ? — It enabled me to pass 
it better.” The following is Dr. Elliotaon's account of the ex- 
amination for his Cambridge degree. 1 read a thesis which I 
had composed in Latin. I read it aloud to the medical professor 
in public, and he brought two or three objections against it in 
Latin, syllogistically, which I answered in the same language and 
manner, and then I think he read a paper, and 1 had to oppose 
or defend it, I forget which.’* “ Was the examination after 
reading your thesis severe ? — There was none at all. Was 
the examination you underwent any sort of test of your pro- 
fi(deuoy in medical studies ? — I do not know. I suppose 
very slight medical knowledge would have been suidicient to 
answer tlio arguments addjuced ^igainst me.” Such was the 
course of examination for resident students, which had continued 
from a very distant period at Cambridge until 1829, and at 
Oxford until 1835, according tb the testimony of resident gra- 
duates. Whether the examination for ad cundem degrees were 
precisely the same, or still more absurd, we cannot tell, but 
holder’s of tliose degrees shall give us their experience ; Dr. 
Billing, who first graduated at Dublin, and then at Oxford, in 
IHIS, says, *‘1 entered my name at St. Alban’s Hall, and the 
following day 1 went into the Senate-house to perform certain 
acts of reiuling over some syllogisms. 1 took some oaths of 
allegiance and so forth; and then the Vice-Chancellor went 
through a short form by which ! vras declared an Oxford doctor 
of medicine.'* He adds that there was no medical examination 
whatever. Dr. Clendinning, also a gi’aduate of Dublin, took an 
Oxford degree in 1827, He says, 1 underwent no examination ; 
there was a form of disputation, but no vivd voce examination, 
nor any written questions on medical subjects.” Dr. Clendinning’s 
replies, in the following extract, are too precious to be abridged. 

Did you keep an Act in Physic ? — Yes. Was that a mere 
form ? — 1 tluqk it may be considered a mere form. Did you 
read a Latin thesis?— -Yes. Were you examined . by the pro- 
feissor upon the subject of the thesis ? — The professor was not 
present. Who was present?— The. gentleman-bedel. Was it 
not considered a mere ceremony ?— Ye^. Was the thesis written 
especially for that occasion ? — snppose I ought to state that I 
did not writd the thesis ; it was written for me, and prodooed, and 
I read itjr end tho counter-part was read by the bedel.” The 
Regius PWessor demonstrated the wisdom of tins arrangement by 
which the bedel is constituted sole auditor, thi^ : ''In older to take 
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the bachelor of medicine degree there are two formal disputations. 
The professor attends at ese ; but in taking the superior degree, 
the person who reads the lecture is supposed to be giving infor- 
mation to others ; and then the professor does not attend.” One 
more extract concerning the all-important functions of the bedel ; 
also, the authoritative statement of the Kegius Professor hirftself 
shall close our evidence of the inconceivable value, intellectually, 
of English university degrees. The bachelors degree having 
been already taken, how many acts and opponencies must be 
kept for the doctorate ? — None. The candidate must previously 
read six lectiones in the public schools. Are they all read in one 
day ? — In two days, I think. Three a day ? — ^Ycs. Is it usual 
to compose a lectio really for the occasion ; or does any scrap of 
paper, or book, read at the time, serve the purpose ? — That 
entirely depends upon the individual, for nobody is present but 
himself and the bedel. Does the bedel generally provide the 
lectio ? — I am sure I do not kpow how that is • . . He does so 
occasionally, I believe.” Eeaders who have resided at an univer- 
sity will probably exclaim — “ Oh ! everybody knows that the 
examination for the degree of dodtor of medicineVas a mere form, 
but it was so simply because the candidate passed a previous 
examination for the degree of bachelor of medicine, which was a 
bond fide test of medical knowledge and skill.” We are enabled, 
however, to show from the evidence of the Oxford Kegius Pro- 
fessor himself (the late Dr. Kidd) that ‘Mt was considered that in 
lieu of a formal examination, the professor of medicine, or who- 
ever in his place presented to a degree, might satisfy himself that 
the candidate was well grounded in it, and upon his testimony 
the university granted the degree.” During the worst of times 
the St. Andrew s degi’ee of M.D. was never conferred unless the 
professional ability of the candidate was certified for by one or 
more distinguished physicians, so that it was never purchaseablo 
in any other sense than was that of Oxford. 

The moral discipline and scrutiny of character to which Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates were subjected, were onjy equalled by 
the scientific culture and exhaustive examination which, as wo 
have shown, their diplomas imply that they have undergone. It 
seems that all who go to these universities for ad eundem degrees 
are so intensely moral that it is deemed to be no more requisite 
to ask for evidence of character than it is to demand from resident 
graduates certificates of professional study. The Parliamentary 
Committee asked Dr. Clendinning, Wes any c^ificate Of your 
moral chai-acter and habits required by the professor of physic at 
Oxford previous to your passing?” He replied, ^‘None what- 
ever.” Dr. Billing, in answer to a similar question, said, “ there 
was a form which is called hem deces$it, from Dublin ; that was 
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all and that he had never heard of ah instance of the said 
bene decessit being refused by the Du\)lin college. So that either 
the morals of all Dublin graduates wlio ask for tlie bene decessit 
are unimpeachable, or the Hibernian Alma Mater indulgently 
dispenses it to all^needing it on the mere production of their 
diplomas. Its value as a testimonial ef character, if the latter 
inference should be nearest the truth, wo leave our readers to 
determine. Of those graduates who keep their terms at the 
English universities, some at Cambridge do not reside within 
the walls of the colleges, yet it is to this residence that much of 
the university virtue is ascribed. Moreover, tlie system called 

torin trotting” is not unknown either to the English universities 
or to the College of Pliysicians. “ Term trotting” is accomplished 
by licentiates already established in London, who perform the 
formal exercises, and go through the formal residence required 
by those universities to obtain from them medical degrees.”* Such 
is the intellectual and moral disaipline of which the College of 
Physicians was assured by the presentation of an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge degree ! 

Mucli has been said about the worthlessness of Scotch degrees, 
especially those of St. Andrew s, just referred to. Put though 
the latter could make no pretension to the incomparable respect- 
ability of those procured at Oxford or Cambridge, seeing that 
they proved their possessors to bo rich enough to waste eleven 
)^ars in keeping their terms at one of these Universities, yet a 
degree from St. Andrew’s was a reliable testimonial of profes- 
sional competency, which deserved, if it did not command, respect 
at a time when reading a bought thesis to the university bedel, 
and paying the fees, constituted the dignifying process by which 
a man became an Oxford Doctor of Medicine. We have stated 
that that system obtained at Oxford until as late as 1835 ; whereas, 
as early os 182G, a man was not admissible as a candidate for 
oxamiiiation at St. Andrew’s until he produced certificates that 
he had “ attended in some university or celebrated "school of 
medicine for at least four complete sessions, during four years, 
the following branches of medical education ; — Anatomy and sur* 
gcry ; practical anatomy, or private dissections ; materia medica 
and pharmacy ; chemistry and ohemioal phiumacy ; the theory ot 
physio ; the practice of physic ; midwifery, and the diseases of 
women and obildron; botany, and clinical lectures in a large public 
hospital. The candidate must also bring certificates of his 
having attended the daily visitations of the physicians and 
surgeons of such hospital for at least six months a ^ear during 

two different yeiurs." abe relative value of the examination test 

. - . 
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itself maybe estimated as follows: — From 1884 £o 1848, 5411 
candidates offered fliemselves; of these 82 were rejected, or 
nearly a seventh of the whole. During the ten years ending 
1855, 507 candidates offered themselves ; of these 70 were re- 
jected, or about nn eighth of the whole. Whereas, throughout 
the United Kingdom, of all the candidates for diplojnas dnrfng 
the same ten years, only one in nine w'ere rejected. A large 
proportion of those who were rejected are members of the I^on- 
don College of Surgeons, and many of these are also licentiates 
of tlie Ix)ndon Apothecaries’ Company. Seven members of the 
London College were rejected between May, 1847, and July, 
1848. We are informed that of the last eighty rejected can- 
didates, thirty-nine held the diploma of the same college. The 
examination as now conducted is both in writing and rird voce, 
it extends over several days, it is both scientific and practical, 
and its general excellence is reporied and admired by the medical 
journals of the present year. Jn i\m connexion it is duo to the 
new Kegius Professor of Physic at Oxford, Dr. Acland, to say 
that the examination papers submitted this month (dune) to the 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine do liim great 
honour. They are the most comprehensive, discriminating, and 
effectual, as tests of professional education, of any thatAve have seen. 

The internal history of the two iiondon Colleges, considered 
with reference to their exclusive privileges, is, mutatis mutandis, 
the internal history of all other medical bodies possessing like 
privileges in the United Kingdom. Indeed, so truly typical are 
they, so invariably have like causes produced like results, that 
having sketched the history of the operation and effects of those 
causes in the largest spheres of their activity, it would bo nseloss 
to narrate the separate histories of the other medical corporations 
for the sake of establishing the principle we contend for, viz., 
that in exact proportion to the extent of the exclusive privileges 
conferred on any corporate body, or of the violation of the rights 
of individuals, does the commonwealth suffer. 

Were there no State interference with the profession, its mem- 
bers would group themselves into societies or voluntary corpo- 
rations, according to their individual studies and affinities. 
*The force of character and of scientifle salifications would 
speedily determine the relative position and authority of each in 
the professional body. The Medical Society and the Medteo- 
Ghirurgical Society of London^ faigbly important and useful 
institutions, constituted tbeiBaelves, and ere independent of the 
State. It"* is true the latter pooBesses a o^prter; but that charter 
only suspends in fitvour of thm tiodeiy those- 
intefrfere with tbe indefeasible right of private contract^and which 
are known as the fiirtnei^p Lum. 
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The nuiueroas soientifie societies of the United Kingdom, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, are indepehdent of the State, and 
are evidence of the tendency to spontaneous and effective organi- 
zation. But the best proof of the readiness of the profession to 
organize itself if let alone is given in the voluntary formation of 
three large bodies, calling tliemselves'respeotively the '' Associate 
Surgeons of England,” the National Institute of Medicine, Sur- 
gery, and ^Edwifery,” and the ‘^British Medical Association.” 
The first, consisting of 1200 members, formed itself in 1845 to 
oppose 8ir James Graham’s Medical Bill of that date, and to 
effect a reform of the constitution of the College of Surgeons. 
The second, which arose in 1844, iinder the name, in the first 
instance, of an ‘‘ Association of General Practitioners,” regarding 
a reform of that college as hopeless, aimed primarily to defeat Sir 
James Graham’s measure, and then to collect into one fold all the 
practitioners having various qualifications, each of whom w^as 
to be recognised ns of eqvwil legal status, and as possessing equal 
privileges, and finally to obtain legal power to confer a diploma 
on candidates for membership which should be a testimonial of 
their competence in the three depiuiments of the profession. In 
March, 1845, 1000 members of ibis body met in Hanover Square 
Rooms, and the entire society consisted of between 4000 and 5000 
members, governed by a president, three vice-presidents, and a 
council. The third, the British Medical Association, still exists. It 
consists of 2000 members, is governed by a representative council, 
and has a journal of its own, in which it records and publishes 
its proceedings and discusses the various topics of professional 
interest. There is no ground for fear, therefore, that if the State 
were to leave Uie profession to itself it would dissolve into anarchy. 
In fact, the present medical bodies would constitute the nuclei of 
regenerated institutions, while the confusion of claims and privi- 
leges, and the interminable conflicts which constitute the chief 
part of the history of these bodies, and which, as we have shown, 
are due to the relation they have sustained to the State, would 
give place to simplicity and peaceful action. For, whereas, now 
the auUiorities of each corporation regard their separate mono- 
polies as means for their own aggrandizement, nod oppose there- 
fore any trenching on tiieir pritiieges by their rivals, tlmse mono- 
polies, if unsupported by the State, would cease to exist ; and the 
chief objects of professional contention being abolished, flriendly 
feelings would be generated in place of the enmity wfaidi now too 
extensively prevails, an effective association for Ae ^motion of 
medic^ and Buzgioal science wo^d be substitiiied for^the old cor- ^ 
porattoM which vTere long matidy intent oa^onooBtratiiig in the 
hands of their several corporators thdr cMipnients and honoum. 
The problem of medicid jpribnn wcmld hive been completely 
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solved in 1845 by tho large association of general practitioners, 
afterwards called the National Institute of Medicine, Surgery, 
and Midwifery,” if it had but freed itself of the general super- 
stition regarding the necessity of securing the aid of the State 
in the form of a charter or Act of Parliament. This institute 
proposed that such of its iftembers as should pursue their studifes 
after its incorporation, should be admitted only after giving evi- 
dence to examiners of their fitness to practise as physicians, 
surgeons,, or accoucheurs, and thus would have abolished the 
old and absurd system which involves the necessity tliat a can- 
didate should be examined by two or three different bodies before 
he is competent to act as a general ju’actitioner.” It proposed 
to give its members a voice in its constitution and government, 
and to take care that its standard of professional education 
should be as high as possible, consistently with providing a 
suflBcicnt number of medical men to supply the wants of the 
community. The one thing ^¥nnting to have given efficiency 
and permanency to the National Institute” was a belief in its 
own self-sufficingness. Had it had this, it would also liave 
had the courage to ignore the Stafe, to exercise its own inherent 
power of judging of the fitness of candidates for admission into 
its body, to admit them accordingly, to give them a certificate of 
their admission which, in th(‘. estimation of tho public, would he 
an adequate testimonial of professioufil qualification, and to 
honour them by the title learned, or teacher, in tho shape of 
the Latin word doctor. The State is powerless to determine 
whether a man be learned, unless by a commission of learned 
men; what need, then, is there, when a body of learned men 
has pronounced a favourable judgment concerning the qualifica- 
tion of any given person, that they should abstain from styling 
that person leanied until the State has authorized them to do 
so. It can neither supervise their examination nor correct their 
judgment, and it is equally powerless to add to or take from the 
essential qualifications of the person in question. 

We do not mean to say that if the ‘‘ National Institute" had 
bravely ignored the State, and had proceeded to organize itself 
as a permanent body, it would have completely pacified the pro- 
fession — embracing all the physicians and surgeons, as well as 
general practitioners, within its fold. Of the whole number, five 
thousand was, however, a goodly proportion to begin with ; but 
if the College of Surgeons were not entrenched behind its char- 
ters, and thus enabled to resist all the efforts of its members to 
reconstitute it, the reform movement of the profession would have 
originated within the college itself, and would, therefore, have 
united the greitt majority^ of the medical men of England. There 
would he no sudden of violent change at any period, hloiilUso a 
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body whose normal development was not .impeded or interfered 
with by the State would assuredly mould and remould its consti- 
tution and laws conformably to its growing ideas. And how 
much more rapid^ would bo its development, how much more 
beneficent its agency, if it were tliuq absolutely free ! As each 
member would then participate in the result of every improve- 
ment, and would feel that any idea or suggestion, contributed for 
the good of the whole body, would receive attention and become 
effective in proportion to its inherent force and merit, the "welfare 
of the college would be cared for and thought for by a consti- 
tuency of thousands, instead of being confided to a few interested 
men who have passed the most vigorous period of life. It is 
often objected that a constituency spread over the country, as are 
the members of the (college of Surgeons, would find it impracti- 
cable to take any part, at once active and useful, in the govern- 
ment of that College. The promptness with which the members 
of the “ National Institulo’’ enrolled themselves, expressed their 
opinions by means of “ schedules” (voting papers) sent through 
the post, and attended metmpolitan and provincial meetings, 
eflcctually disposes, wo believe, of this objection. Hut though 
very far from proposing, as Dr. Layeock did in 181R, that facul- 
ties of medicine and surgery should be established . 6?/ latv in 
various parts of the country, the presidents and officials of these 
local bodies electing the members of the supreme medical eoiincil, 
we oj'o of opinion that if the spontaneous action of the profession 
were not paralysed by Government interference, it would naturally 
form itself into a niuiibcr of local bodies, whose centres of orga- 
nization would bo the large towns of their respective districts. 
Indeed, many such bodies already exist. .But if Iloyal charters 
or Acts of Parliament did not deprive the profession of the power 
of self-government, such bodies w^ould be far more numerous, 
more ellectively organized, more powerful, and more important — 
a spontaneous federation Avould be almost sure to follow, and 
such federal union, representative of all the lesser unions, would 
probably constitute the most perfect machinery possible for the 
government of the whole medical republic,^ and would, in all its 
proceedings, be giving practical effect to the opinions and wishes 
of that republic. The gain to the profession of a government at 
once self-acting and just would be immense, but it would be small 
when compared with the larger gain to medical science which would 
accrue from the organization we are now contemplating. If all 
the local bodies which exist, or which wogld be called into ex- 
istence, were affiliated, not only with each other, but witli a 
me^poUtan centre, where they w^e svjf^tenidtically but volun- 
tarily repreaented, and where expiiments^ n^searche^^ and disco- 
veries could be described and disctissed, a stimulus to scientific 
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iictivity, of nnprpccJiMitod energy and persistence, tending to 
enlarge mediral knowledge and to porfeet medical practice, would 
1)0 originated ; wliile by means of siicli an organization the moral 
influence, emanating from the noblest m(»mbi}jrs of the medical 
body, w<mld not only be (k'ffnscd and directly brought to bear 
ii])on any one guilty of malpractices ^^f whatever kind, but would 
tend to raise thi' profession, as a whole, to a position far liigher 
than that which it now Ijolds. 

Th(^ members of the ('ollege of Surgeons of Kngland form so 
much the larger part of the \vhole medical body of the United 
Kingdom, that we are perhaps justified, numerically, in speaking 
of the reform of that (’ollege as being substantially the medical 
reform for which the profession has been struggling so many years. 
The educatu)!! which is ensured by the ennjoint examination 
of this College and the Society of Apothecaries, and wliicli would 
have been (conducted solely by t^ie Coljege of Surgeons if it had 
been subject to the control of its members, would doubtless 
suffice to mef‘t the wants of the great mass of the oommunity. 
It i'^ true th(* ‘^eiemee of medicine is* so vast, and spreads its roots 
so widely jiud dci*ply into various sciences, each of which exceeds 
the compreliension of any single individual, that the tendency in 
men to ivsti'ict themselves to special fields of investigation and 
practice, is both inevitable and benetieent. Thus it is that we 
have surgeons wlio distinguish themselves cxcdnsivtdy as ortho- 
pedists, oculists, or aurists ; and physicians who devote them- 
aelve*^ mainly to the disca'^e of some special viscus, and the eom- 
plicati(»ns thence arising. Affections of the brain, of the lungs 
and heart, and especially of the kidneys, claim many distin- 
guished and almost exclusive devotees, and most of the eminent 
accoucheurs coufine themselves within their own domain. Hut 
though these specialties may form centres of interest around 
wdiieh men of special tendencies may severally group themselves, 
they cannot servo as landmarks by which the domains of medi- 
cine may be divided into a number of departments, ea<ffi to be 
denoted by a special diploma. Whatever may be the depart- 
ment to which any member of the profession may ultimately 
devote himself, we are convinced that a general educwlion is essen- 
tial to qualify him to pursue even* his specialty with advantage. 
The division of the profession into pliysicians, surgeons, and 
apothecaries, we cannot but regard, therefore, as inimical to the 
progrf •'rf of medical science and the public welfare ; and we are 
confirmed in'tbis opinion by the 5000 members of the " National 
Institute,” who desired that the proposed diploma of that body 
should be a testimonial of competency to practise in each d^art- 
ment of the profes.^ion. By whatever title men so ednMted tney 
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be det^ignatcd, they will be the real physicians of the community. 
Such a general education would have been secured by the pro- 
fession for itself long ago if tlie Government had not supported 
the exclusive system adopted by the several Colleges of Physi- 
cians and Surgeon^, in order to gratify the spirit of caste, by 
keeping their respective departments ‘^l*espec table and distinct.” 
No reflccling person can fail to see that if all State support and 
control were withdrawn from the profession, its organization 
would be fur moi*e sim2:)le and natural tljan it is now : the College 
of Sin'goons and the Apothecaries’ Company of London would 
either spoulanccjiisly coalesce, or, by dissolving, givt‘ place to an 
institution whicli would combine tludr separate attributes ; the 
College of yurgeons and Iho Apothecaries’ Company of Ireland 
would go ilirough tlu‘ same process ; in Scotland the union is 
already (drecled ; and generally each college or university would 
conrorm its ediicatioiml reejuiremenis no longer to the restrictive 
provisions of ancient cliarlels, or modern ones drawn up in the 
same spirit, but to the dictates of science and common sense. 

Wo arc far, however, from thiulpng that when the Government has 
ceased to interfere iu the affairs of tlio profession one uniform 
grade of educutiou only, and but oiu* class of diplomas denoting 
it, will satisfy the needs either of the profession or of the public. 
The love of distinction, the desire for pre-eminence, the spirit of 
caste is innate in man, and when trusted implicitly to accom- 
plish Us own purposes, its effects are beneficial; only whea 
fostered by protective enactments is this impulse iujurious ; left 
to itself, it will powerfully reinforce all tlie other motives which 
induce men to arrange themselves in classes^ according to the 
affinities of character, culture, interests, and pursuits. If all the 
members of the profession were suddenly reduced to .one deno- 
mination, the most studious and scientific would undoubtedly 
associate themselves immediately into a distinct society. This 
society, proud of its superiority, md jealous of any proceeding capa- 
ble of affecting its respectability, would extend its fellowship on 
conditions which would ensure that each new member should he at 
least equal iu repute or attainments to the old ones ; and thus it 
would come to pass that evidence of admission to thissociety would 
virtually be the best testimonial obtainable of medical knowledge 
or skill. But assuming the differenee between the general and pro- 
fessional education of tUs society and that of the great medical body 
to be such that few of the latter could qualify themselves to gain 
admission into the foimet, the spirit of caste or the tendency to 
differentiation would stilloperate^and eTcpress itself in t^formatian 
of a t]Mvd SiOoietyV; occupying a position! midway between the. other 
two ; any disposition to grant admieBioBL to either of those 
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societies, on conditions other than real merit, would bo promi)tly 
checked, under a system of perfect freedom, by the threatened or 
actual formation of rival societies, in which justice should pre- 
side. Both ambition and the desire of professional success 
would prompt many to strive for admissiob into these higlier 
societies, and thus the spftit of caste, untrammelled and unpro- 
tected, would prove one of the most powerful agents in exalting 
the character of the profession, and in raising the standard of 
medical education ; whereas, up to the present time, owing to the 
co-operation of the State, its working in the profession has been 
fruitful only of abuses of the most baneful sort, as attested by 
the history already given of the two medical corporations of J iOii- 
don, and especially of the creation and bestowal of their rank of 
fellowsliip. 

We shall not run the risk of prophesying how many medical 
associations would be formed in the spontaneous way just indi- 
cated if the State were wholly to sever all existing bonds between 
it and the profession ; we feel perfectly assured, however, that the 
number and quality of such institutions would exactly equal the 
demand for them, and no more. Those pseudo- medical reformers 
who implore the further aid of the State, demand uniformity of 
medical education throughout the three kingdoms, the character and 
extent of such education to be determined by a central council 
having the supreme government of the profession. They support 
this demand by the assertion that the numerous medical bodies 
now existing ** compete downwards '' in granting their diplomas ; 
that being more anxious for the fees paid for them than for evi- 
dence of professional knowledge and ability, the examiners vie 
with each other in making their examinations easy, in order to 
attract candidates, many of whom are thus licensed rather to kill 
than to cure. We freely admit and deplore the truth of this 
assertion ; but wc are very far from assenting to the argument 
based upon it. This competition downwards is a fruit of the 
protective system. The State has so long undertaken to protect 
the public from the practice of unqualified doctors, that the pub- 
lic has become thoroughly habituated to regard it as a responsible 
medical guardian, and therefore to look on’ all diplomas granted 
by its authority as valid and trustworthy testimonials of pro- 
fessional competency. ■ Confiding in this protection, the people 
accept a member of any of the surgical colleges as a properly 
qualified surgeon, and, in like manner, a licentiate of any of the 
Medical Colleges, or a medical graduate of any of the Universi- 
ties, is accepted as a duly educated physician. So long as a surgeon 
is a surgeon, or a doctor a doctor, by Royal authority, or Act of 
Parliament, the great majority of the people will employ him 
with child-like trust, and never dream of inquiring what may have 
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been the character of his education or the comparative worth of 
the examination he passed through. The numerous medical and 
surgical colleges, as well as the universities, are perfectly aware 
that in^he eyes of the public one diploma is as good as another; 
that ^if a first-rate dtiucation is not insisted on by the public, 
medical students will not encounter the labour of such an educa- 
tion, but will obtain those diplomas which are to be had on the 
easiest terms; and hence it is that the various bodies of examiners, 
wlio divide amongst themselves a large part of the fee paid for 
each diploma, rival eaoli other in offering their testimonials on the 
easiest terms. When Sir James Graham was struggling to enact 
liis proposed reforms, wliich for the time must have increased the 
stringency of examinations, “ there w'as a rush," we arc told by 
Dr. l^iris, from various parts of the country to the Dondon 
College of Physicians, to obtain the extra license which, according 
to the registrar, Dr. Hawkins, “ became a sort of side door, by 
which many persons sought to gaiif admission, with less^ trouble 
and less expense, into the order of Physicians.” During the 
eleven years previous to 1845 the number of candidates at St. 
Andrew’s for the degree of MJ). averaged 27 each year; but in 
1845 the effect of Sir James (Sraham's threats of reform w^as felt 
as strongly at St. Andrew s as in London. During that year 128 
candidates ‘^rushed” to St. Andrew's for the degree of M.D., 
and the same extraordinary increase in the number of gradua- 
tions occurred at the same time in the College of Edinburgh, as 
appears from the published returns. Presuming on the trust 
r(‘posed in men having a diploma, no matter where obtained, there 
was, as late ns 1847 at least, an office in Tottcnham-court-road 
for the sale of German degrees, and in this very year the follow- 
ing advertisement appears in the columns of The Times : — 

“ Degrees. — Duly qualihcd gentlemen, desirous of obtaining 
their degrees from foreign universities, receive instructions how 
to proceed in the statutably prescribed way by applying to 
]).M., 38, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square.” 

One college (as that of Edinburgh) offers its diploma for a 
small sum of money, another for a small sum of knowledge. 
Ireland produces about 150 candidates for the surgical diploma 
each year; but during the ten years ending 1850, an average of 
only 51 yearly obtained the diploma of the Dublin college; the 
remainder, or 100 a year, come to the London college for its 
diploma, because the examination of this college is much less 
comprehensive than that instituted by its Irish rival. By an 
arrangement between the London College of Surgeons and the 
] iondon Apothecaries' Company, tiieir respective examinations sup- 
plement each other; hence, the college restricts its examinations 
to anatomy, physiology, and surety. It is supposed that each 
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candidate passes botli exniuinaiiousi ; but, in fact, 49 J 5 persons 
passed the college (luring the t('n years ending 1855, wlicreiis onljr 
2823 obtained Ihe Apothecaries* licence during the same time. And 
yet, strange to say, the diploma of tlie London college, whiph, as a 
testimonial of efficiency, is, for the reason jilst stated, not onl^' in- 
ferior to tliat of th(i Dublin (jollege, hut to that of the Ldinburgh 
college, is esteemed by the public, we believe, as superior to both. 
TJiosc curious I’esults are directly traceable, we repeat, to State intcr- 
fcrene(\ If this interference were to cease, and the (Tovernment 
were virtually to say to the public. Take care of yourselves, a 
change I'or the better would (|iiickly begin. The more (educated 
part of the people, feeling, that they must judge for themselves 
as to the character and skill of the medical men tlmy employ, 
Avould acquaint themselves with the nature of the examination 
instituted by the several examining bodies, tho kind and extent 
of education exacted, and would thus form an opinion as to the 
comparative worth of ihe testimonials conferreil by each insti- 
tution. To obtain such knowledge is much less difficult than 
would- ho medical legislators are disposed to admit, Jl the 
people ouce liave the conviction that in tliis matter tlioy remain 
ignorant at their peril, they will take as much iuteiust in it as 
they have been Avont to do in theology, and will speedily obtain 
the data rc(]uisite to enable them to judge rightly. The lower 
classes would be influenced by those above them, Avhile tho 
appointments to poor-law unions or public charities would not 
be made until the autlioritics had instituted the scrutiny we have 
indicated. This public consciousness of self- responsibility would 
soon cause each medical institution, whether those now existing 
or those which would arise were tlie State to withdraw its pro- 
te(jtion, to be distinguished according to its merits, and would 
therefore determine to thos(» likely to enjoy most public- favour 
the majority of -candidates for professional degrees. These causes 
would react on the institutions themselves, which would imme- 
diately consult their individual interests by competing upwards 
instead ol' downwards for candidates. They would make known, 
not only to the profession but to the public at large, their resp(;ctiv(3 
curricula of study, or the nature of tlieir examinations, and would 
appeal to the public for its favour and support, by striving to 
excel each other in the advantages respectively offered. The 
knowledge needed by the people to enable them to iudge of tho 
fitness of. medical men would thus be brought to tbeir very doors, 
while tlic principle of competition, unimp^ed by the accord of 
State protktion to any one medk^ body, and alipwed freely to 
do its work, would raise the nikmefo^. si^ndard^ o£ nodical 
edueatioiaL to the highest pit^ at whieh tJx^y eould b# severally 
sustained consistently yrith ensttring a sufficient number of 
medical men to supply the wants of the *community. 
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^ The advocates of one universal standard of medical education, 
to bo established by Act of Parliament, are in the awkward 
dilemma of being obliged to admit that that standard must be 
lowered to such a minimum as will enable the most inferior edass 
of the profession, constituting the great bu^k of practitioners, to 
pass the examination determined on, or that the country will not 
be adequately provided with medical aid. Thus those reformers 
would override the natural and beneficent tendency of the medical 
body to graduate itself into orders of merit, and would ignore the 
different requirements of the various classes of a highly civilized 
community. 'Jdie w-ealthy, who arc able to pay for the most 
highly educated and most skilful ]^)liysi(!ians obtainable, draw into 
the profession a class of men wliom the poor can never afford to 
employ: to ii).stitut(3 an examination, by authority of Govern- 
ment, wliieli the great body of the profession may pass, would 
be no kind of test of the general professional education of ^uch 
men ; whereas, if the legal examination were raised to the 
stajidnrd of tlicir education, the iiumher of men who would incur 
the expense of the education wliieh such an examination would 
necessitate Avould be comparativtdy small, because tlie fees ob- 
tainable from the middle and louver classes could not remunerate 
them for their labour and outlay. Deprived by tlio pseudo-pro- 
tection of Government of those moderately educated practitioners 
whom they could afford to pay, these classes would mainly depend 
on druggists, quacks, and “ old women," for medical aid. It is 
alleged that the lower classes do not like, even if they could 
afford, to call in medical men whose social status is so far above 
them as is that of a highly educated physician. J)r. Burrows, 
in liis evidence in 1848, cites the statement of one of Uie country 
jieoplc — ** He is so much of a gentleman 1 do not like to go to* 
him." 

We mast admit that the danger of over- refinement in the rising 
gi iieration of medical men is not serious. Judging from the 
general watit of preliminary education, the kind of pleasures, and 
lilt* prevailing tone of mind which characterize tlie majority of 
medical students nt the Loudon schools^ we imagine tliat tho 
simplest of the vulgar will long continue to discover points in 
common between himself and his ** doctor." Advantages nmyv 
perhaps, be seen even in this aspect of the subject. At all events, 
Ave believe that a good general education, compreheiusive view9» 
and a philosophical habit of mind are not so essential to the 
medical attendant of the lover classes as they are to the physi- 
cian of the higher elaiElses: In individuals whose minds^ destitute 
of culture^ zmjaiu disease presents itself in its stmr " 

plest and miM form^ and mayr ^eretorf^ toeated lasth 

greater comparative safety^ seewidum artem, oaraecording to thofe 
principles and rules which *every man of ordinary capacity may 
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acquire Tphen a sttudent. But the diseases of persons whose minds 
are highly cultivated and developed, are often complicated, modi- 
fied, and dominated by subtle psychical influences, whose intensity 
and bearing on the physical malady it ig difficult to apprehend 
and appreciate, and wjiich it is still more difficult to contend with 
and control. In other words, the more civilized and refined 
people are, the more individual, peculiar, and manifold do their 
natures become; and in proportion as their ideas, interests, and 
emotions are many-sided and complex, will be the ascendancy of 
the mind over the body, and the consequent need that their 
medical advisers should be psychologists and moral philosophers 
as well as physicians. From this point of view alone, the folly 
of attempting to establish, by authority of Parliament, one uni- 
fonn standard of medical education, is glaringly conspicuous ; 
but even apart from any other consideration, the pecuniary 
argument as already urged ngaiqst such a scheme seems to us 
irresistible. This conviction — ^that at bottom the question of 
medical education resolves itself into a question of money — en- 
tails the necessity of inquiring what the cost of medical education 
is, and how the money is spent. 

During tJie ten years ending in December, 1850, 3037 persons 
received licenses to practise as apothecaries, either from the 
London or from the Dublin Company. All these persons were 
compelled, by Act of Parliament, to produce evidence of a iive 
years^ apprenticeship. The premium paid by each apprentice 
averages, probably, 150/. He gives this sum, and his labour, 
as soon as he is imperfectly initiated, as a dispenser of the drugs 
which his master may prescribe for his patients. In return, lie 
receives board and lodging, and has such opportunities of aequir- 
•ing the rudiments of his profession ns his master s “ surgery’ 
may afford. The -practical knowledge of pharmacy* which he 
obtains is highly important and useful, but it is only practical — 
rarely, if ever, scientific; and even the practical kind is very 
limited, in comparison with that obtainable during six months in 
a large druggists shop, in which the number and variety of 
drugs far exceed those of a general practitioner’s, dispensary. 
The absurdity and loss of time of the apprenticeship system is 
felt so strongly, that the Act of Parliament enforcing it is evaded. 
A contract is usually made, by which, after the young man has 
been a dispensary drudge for two or three years, he is at liberty, 
during the remainder of his term, to attend the professional, 
lectures and hospital practice necessary to quaUi^ him to become 
a candidate for examination by the Apothecai^eS* Company and 
College of Surgeons. The exammeiu o£ .tba Apot^Muies' Com- 
pany arc aware that this method . of ..evasion ie'puri^i;^, and fully 
recognise it. The payment of large premium needlessly 
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augments the cost of medical education ; the youth is taken from 
a provincial school when he is fifteen or sixteen years old, having 
scarcely any general information, and knowing but little Latin, 
and le&s Greek, to spend those precious years, which ought to be 
devoted to the general culture of his mind, in learning what might 
be acquired in a few months ; while the syj^em of evasion which 
is resorted to, in order to lessen the loss of timo and money which 
an honest conformity to the Act of Parliament involves, is humi- 
liating to all the parties concerned. The extent of the injury 
which the apprenticeship system inflicts is depicted in the follow- 
ing evidence of Mr. Green, one of the Examiners of the London 
College of Surgeons, and a teacher of surgery for upwards of 
thirty years : — 

“If you take, as it has frequently been my lot to sec, a young 
man who has come from an apprenticeship of five years, and 
compare him with one who has been at the university, who has 
merely taken his first degree ii^ medicine, both of them young 
men, and nearly of the same age, you will find that it is with the 
greatest difiiculty that the one who has been apprenticed, in the 
ordinary way, to a country practitioner, acquires information : 
he has no power of observing and generalizing — in many instances 
he cannot spell, and cannot put down his thoughts in writing — 
in short, he evidences in every way great imperfection of mental 
development, whilst the young man who has come from the 
university gains more, perlmps, in a couple of years, than the 
other would if he were at the hospital for ton years." From per- 
sonal knowledge we can conliiin the truth of this statement. 

The fees payable as a condition of obtaining the certificates of 
attendance on lectures and hospital practice necessary to render a 
Htudent eligible for examination by the London College of Sur- 
geons or by the London Apothecaries’ Company, vary at the dif- 
ferent medical schools ; but in London they range, we believe, 
from 70Z. to lOOZ. As the student has to make a sepdrate pay- 
ment for the “ subjects," or parts of “ subjects" which he may 
dissect, and necessarily incurs other incidental expenses not in- 
cluded under the head of fees, and as he must possess a few 
books to aid him in his studies, we shall not be far wrong in 
estimating the 

Cost of professional instruction as . . . \ . £100 0 0 


Cost of diploma of London College of Surgeons . 23 2 0 

Cost of diploma of London Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany .... 10 10 0 

Apprenticeship premium (say) ...... 150 0 0 


Total feed payable to become a genend practitioner £283 12 ^ 0 
The OoHege of Surgeons examines otaly in anatomy, pby&do* 
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logy, and surgery. ; and although the Apothecaries* Company ex- 
amines in chemistry, botany, materia medica, and the practice of 
medicine, it is legally debarred from the domain of surgery, so that 
to become a properly qualified ‘‘ general practitioner,” a man must 
pass both examinations and pay for both diplomas. Candidates 
for membership of the College of Surgeons must have bacn pro- 
fessional students four years. Candidates for membership of the 
Apothecaries' Company must have boon professional students five 
years, but by systematically evading the Act of Parliament the 
Company allows the years of apprenticeship to count. If we 
assume that the apprentice passes two years in the house of his 
master, and the three following years elsewhere as an attendant 
on lectures and hospital practice, that his clothes and miscellanea 
cost him 25Z. a year, and that during the last three years of his 
studentship his board and lodging cost him 75Z. a year, the 
total expenditure duritig his five years of study would be as 
follows : — 

, c 

Fees for lectures, hospital practice, and diplomas 


as above JC283 12 0 

Clothes and miscellanea for five years .... 125 0 0 
Board and lodging for three years 225 0 0 


€(133 12 0 

It thus appears that by subjecting a .youth sixteen years old to 
the educational processes ordered in the conjoint prescription of 
the London College of Surgeons and Apothecanes' Company, a 
duly qualified general practitioner may be produced in five years 
at the cost, using round numbers, of (ibOl. We know that the 
process may be gone through for a Iras sum, and that very often 
a much larger one is expended. Of course the highest class of 
medical men, who receive a first-rate preliminary education, who 
visit the Continental schools, and who, if they join the London 
College of Physicians, pay 501. 10s. for their license, in addition 
to the cost of their university diplomi^ must disbntss a much 
larger sum, hut we believe 0501. is a fair iqiptoximation to the 
amount usually spent by the better class of frugal and indusldous 
young men in qualifying themselves as “ general practitioners," by 
the method enjoined upon them by the College of Surgeons and 
Apothecaries’ Company in the exercise of the authority given to 
them by the State. Now, viewing these facts, the medico-poli- 
tical economist is prompted to ask whether an education equal to 
that usqally possessed by the gehmil practitioner is not obtain- 
able for a smaller' expenditure of thpe and money 7 Or in other 
vrords, whether an equal umovifA.ot imae and iaqi|jBy,qc^ld. not be 
so expended os to effect an ednciation Itir ropenor •jl^.'it^ one in 
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question. We venture to answer both these questions in the 
. aflBnnative. * 

We have already shown the baneful result of the apprenticeship 
system. No additional arguments are needed to prove that if the 
first two years of the fwe were devoted to the acquisition of a sound 
genei^l education, the student would- be enabled to make far 
better use of his time and opportunities during the last three 
years of his studentship than he does or can now. However idly 
the first half of the five years may bo spent, the diplomas 
obtained every week show that during the last two summers and 
three winters men can easily qualify themselves to become general 
practitioners, even by the cumbrous system now in force. There- 
fore if the law' enjoining apprenticeship were abolished, and if 
the student who now spends two and a-half years as an appren- 
tice, were instead to spend two years of that time in acquiring n 
sound preliminaiy education (a practical knowledge of phannacy 
being obtained in the six iwonths. immediately afterwards), be 
would, at the end of the five years, not only he far superior in 
general education to the average of general practitioners, but the 
inteirectual discipline and enlarged views ensured by his general 
education ^vould enable him to prosecute his professional studies 
with a rapidity, thoroughness, and success which is denied to the 
man destitute of preliminary education, and which would issue 
in the possession of far more accurate knowledge, more decisive 
skill, and more trustworthy judgment, than characterizes the 
general practitioner as at present educated. It is equally clear 
that if the apprenticeship law were abolished, such students os 
might not choose to incur tho expense of giving themselves the 
preliminary education above-mentioned, could, besides devoting six 
months exclusively to practical pharmacy', attend all the lectures 
and hospital practice required by existing regulations in three 
years ; thus completing their professional education within that 
time, and lessening the cost of it by two years and 200?. Thus it 
appears, that were it not for State interference, in the form of the 
apprenticeship law, the middle classes could be supplied with 
medical men far superior to those who now attend them, at a 
price no higher than that now paid| and that the poorer classes 
could .be supplied with medical men, having an education equal to 
the present general practitioner, at little more than two-thirds of 
the snm now paid for it. The * wrong miSbred by both the pro- 
fession and the public through this apprenticeship system would 
have been remedied long ago if medical body had been left 
to l^islate Jhr itself. ' 

But there is another characteril^ of the present educationid 
system ihr more in|aricms tfaidi wit 

eqtirilly maihtahwSJ'by the«tttK6i#6y of the StafeVviz.^ tbe^eertilb- 
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cate system. We have already explained how this system was 
.made available to. secure the monopoly of teaching, and of the 
consequent fees, in the hands of the London hospital surgeons ; 
the more liberal administration of the system of late years justi- 
fies us in believing that it is maintained,^ partly at leasts from a 
conviction that its beneficial effects on medical education outweigh 
the objections to it. But our readers must judge. Each winter 
session of medical study is six months long ; each summer 
session is three months long; and as the jieriod during which 
candidates for membership of the College of Surgeons or of 
the Apothecaries’ Company are required to attend lectures and 
hospital practice extends over three winter sessions and two 
summer sessions, the aggregate time so occupied is exactly two 
years. Within this period candidates for membership of the 
Apothecaries Company obtain eertilicates from various professors 
or professional lecturers recognised by the company, that they 
have attended fifteen courses of lectures. Most of the courses 
consist of throe lectures a wi?ck during the whole of each session. 
Some courses, as of anatomy, occasionally consist of a lecture 
each day. Adding the winter* and summer courses together, we 
estimate that the average number of lectures in each course is 
05, and that the whole number of lectures certified as attended is 
975. Besides attending these lectures, the student is expected to 
dissect (luring one winter, and must produce certificates that ho 
has diligently attended the medical practice of a hospital dunng 
eighteen months. To make sneh* attendance at a hospital fairly 
profitable, it should occupy at least two hours a day. A special 
order of succession in which the lectures are to be attended is 
strictly insisted on by the Apoihocaries’ Company. Of course 
many of the certificates required by the College of Surgeons are 
the same as those required by the Apothecaries' Company ; but 
the college requires the candidate to produce certificates of having 
attended an additional course on anatomy, two on the principles 
of surgery, and one on clinical surgery, — tlie three courses com- 
prising about 316 lectures; and of having attended the hospital 
practice of surgery during twenty-four months. So tliat besides 
dissecting, and attending during eighteen months on the medical 
practice, and twenty-four months on the surgical practice of a 
hospital, the embryo general practitioner must produce certificates 
of having attended about 1800 lectures, each of which is an hour 
long ! The simple statement of these facts seems to us a reductio 
ad absurdum of the whole system of medical education as now 
pursued. ^ The result is obvious : the lectures are neglected ; and 
as both surgeons and physicians visit the hospitals at the same 
liour, the most diligent students are obliged to neglect medical 
practice if they attend the Surgical, ftilkd sice or to run in a 
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confused way from one to the other, thus attending neither 
efficiently. Many young men who begin th\jir studies in earnest 
become perplexed and discouraged by the multiplicity of claims 
simultaneously made upon them, and at length lapse into 
indifference as to »either lectures or hospital practice, pro- 
vided only they can obtain the requisite certificates. They 
therefore content themselves with appearing at the lectures 
and at the hospitals just so often as is needful to prevent 
them from seeming entire strangers to the lecturers or to the 
physicians and surgeons of the hospital which they attend. 
How far the bewilderment caused by these regulations co-operates 
with the temptations of the metropolis to start young men in the 
career of profligacy which is popularly supposed to distinguish 
medical students it is impossible to say, but its influence in this 
direction is undoahtedly great. 

Vain attempts are made at some schools to enforce attendance 
on lectures by withholding Hio ceistificates from such students as 
do not comply with the regulations laid down : attendants on the 
lectures at St. Georges Hospital are expected to attest their 
presence in the lecture-room by signing their names at the con- 
elusion of the lecture, whenever the lecturer may suddenly call upon 
them to do so. The chief result is, that each lecture is interrupted 
throughout by the entrance of students almost every minute of 
the hour, their main object being to be present at the end, when 
they may be called upon to give their autographs to the lecturer.. 
The punctual and attentive listeners to the lecture are still more 
efroctunlly prevented from concentrating their attention upon it 
by the attempt to enforce discipline which distinguishes King s 
College. There the porter puts- a mark against the name of each- 
student who enters the room before the professor begins his 
lecture. The presence of the idlers being thus enforced, they 
seat themselves on the backmost benches, and occupy the time 
of the lecture in playing all the games possible to inventive 
geniuses under such circumstances. The authority of such pro- 
fessors as Dr. Budd and Mr. Fergusson to maintain silence is 
powerless. We have often seen them compelled to stop in the 
middle of a sentence until the uproar subsided. The injustice of 
such a system to the real student is surely sufficiently evident. 
But lecturers themselves are so sensible that students are over- 
lectured that, however numerous may he a student's sins of 
omission, cases are extremely rare in which he is punished by 
depriving him of his certificato* As when laws are cimel, juries 
perjure themselves rather than '‘convict, so lecturers' aS well as 
hospital physicians and surj^ons/b^scious of the unreasonable 
demands Madei bh students, ftfmish them Certificates of 
having ** dilige&tl]f attended^ ihb needfhl leotnrec and hospital 
[Vol. LXX. No, CXXXVH.]-Nisw Series, Vol. XIV. No. I. 
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practice, without making inconvenient inquiries whether such 
certificates are justified. Mr. Guthrie, in his evidence, says, I 
know too well that &om various parts, certificates, diplomas, and 
all other papers come very improperly sometimes,” and that 
they are often very deceptive." I do not hesitate to say 

that amongst those attending m^j^urgical lectures, I have at^this 
moment three or four, who have paid me their money, whom I 
have never seen ; and when last season I called their names over, 
I found them absent. They had paid their money and walked off 
to the countiw, and had relied upon my never discovering the 
fact ; and at the end of the season they would have, come to me 
and asked for a certificate, and probably they would have got it. 
I was once (?) deceived in that way, and gave a false certificate." 
The College of Surgeons, in 1834, called upon teachers to be more 
discriminating in giving their certificates; “but," says Mr. Guthrie, 
“I do not believe that they have given themselves any trouble about 
it, either students or teachers ; and, infact, it is not their intei-est so 
to do, unless the rule is general." Mr. G reen afiirms that students are 
likely to abandon any school where regular attention on lectures is 
enforced. That this certificate system must generate loose notions 
of moral obligation in both teachers and pupils there can, we 
think, be little doubt. We heard a young man ask for a certifi- 
cate of having attended a course of lectures, not one of which he 
had been present at. The lecturer began to fill up the certificate, 
but before completing his signature he said to the student, “ H ave I 
ever seen your face before ?" After considerable equivocation the 
student admitted that he had not attended more than one lecture. 
The lecturer then said, that on receiving evidence of his attendance 
on a single lecture he would sign the certificate of his having 
attended the course ! The student finally admitted that he had not 
attended one lecture, and that he did not even know in which 
quarter of the year the course was given. But he pleaded illnesMS 
as an excuse for non-attention, and having paid his hospital fees, 
he persisted in trying to convince the physician that if he refused 
the certificate, he would not only be guilty of a great unkind- 
ness, but a great injustice ! He evidently considered that in 
paying his fees he bad bought the certificate, and that the lectures 
were given into the bargain, to be attended or refused at his option. 
Another authentic instance, even more ludicioim, and equally 
illustrative of the value of certificatecf, has just beau communi- 
cated to us by the physician to whom .it occurred. A certain 
student declared that he had attsndad the clinical lectures of 
Dr. A., who accordingly gave , him’ a certificate to that effiedb. 
Some time afterwards, requiring^ a like certificate kem anotiier 
physician of the same hospital, Br.B., he actually to 

Dr. A., and asked him for a certifioate of karaig attsnM his 
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lectures, supposing liim to be Dr. B. Whether, in fact, he 
had never seen either of the lecturers in tfie lecture-theatre, or 
whe&er his memory played him false, we leave our readers to 
detomine. 

If medical science could only be leaxnt from oral teaching, and 
if Mie recognized teaches^ wejp not finly the moat able and 
learned in their respective departments, but were .also constitu- 
tionally and artistically qualified to instruct in the most attractive 
and effective manner, the lecture and certificate system would be 
at least defensible. But the pulpit and the lecture-platform are' 
giving way to the printing press. Every branch of science has 
its literature. There is no subject with which the medical student 
has to become familiar but what is embodied in systematic works 
and in manuals. The former present it with a fulness and accu« 
racy of detail whicli mere lectures cannot rival ; the latter con- 
dense and generalize it in a style which, by comparison, makes 
the verbiage of the majority lof leciures unendurable. As before 
stated, lecturers generally become such in each medical school 
by virtue of being surgeons or physicians to the hospital to 
which the school is attached. But it by no means follows that 
because a man is an able physician or surgeon he is, ipso facto, 
an able teacher. In many notable instances he is just the 
reverse ; moreover, we have shown that it by no means follows 
that because a man holds a hospital appointment, be is ipso 
facto a skilful surgeon or an accomplished physician. Students are 
keenly alive to the relative merits of lecturers, and, if left to choose for 
themselves, would speedily select those men who have an unmis- 
takable genius for teaching, and the knowledge and culture fitting 
them to use it with the utmost possible success. A majority 
students select such men now, as we shall presently see ; and to 
force them to pay for, and attend lectures delivered by men who 
have not the power of commanding and retaining their attention, 
is an injustice and a folly, due partly to mistaken oonvictions and 
partly to self interest, and is perpetuated by the States protection 
of the medical corporations from the influence of competition. 

As we have said, the student now virtually pays for the oerti*^ 
ficate instead of for instruction ; and as neither eminent scientific 
knowledge nor great genius is requisite to sign certificate^ t]|e\ 
payment for them is too often but a premium on mediocrity. §1^ 
Charles Bell was painfully alive to this trath:^ and. holding pcimir, 
Uve politico-economical views^ said, in 18d4; that GovemmWt 
should equalise the fees paid for leotoree^ beoaasa inUB^r , 
teachers offer to teach at halfj^e. r^mmenda- 

tion is, that they give their certii^bm dieaplf/* the lecdmer 
gets his fi»e*, givi^ his leetum{bfttt ib emaiy baheliea), 
signs his eertificatoo, and thus ends his duties for the session. , If 

• L 8 
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he should concern biiuself to see that his pupils have really got 
the knowledge which his lectures are presumed to impart, and 
if he w^re at the same time able to impart it successfully, he 
trould be a remarkable exception among the large number of 

recognised" teachers, and would be fulfilliifg a duty not “ nomi* 
nated in the bond.” * # 

This absence of responsibility is an evil of the first magnitude, 
and is due exclusively to the certificate system. If men paid for 
knowledge instead of for certificates, and for that only when they 
want it, the lecturer would always be sure of an attentive and 
eager audience, and as the number of liis class, and therefore of 
his fees, would depend on the extent of his knowledge and his 
capacity as an instructor, he would be eEFectually stimulated to 
qualify himself for his work in the best possible way,, and would 
devote himself to his pupils. But now, being paid for his certifi- 
cates, the lecturer devotes himself to his practice, and liastily 
enters the lecture-theatre, oftf?b witHout any preparation, trusting 
to his old stores for material, and to the gods fur inspiration. 
The latter, proving unfaithful, often desert him ; he then “ gets 
through” bis lecture, and hastens back to his patients. The same 
vice inheres in the present system of clinical instruction. It is 
usual for the physicians and surgeons to share amongst them tlie 
fees paid by students for certificates of admission to the lios- 
pitdls. If students paid for instruction concerning the nature, 
cause, diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of the diseases suffered 
by hospital inmates, physicians and surgeons of each hospital 
would be surrounded by those (uixiuus for knowledge, would 
emulate each other in affording instruction, and would invito or 
encourage inquiry from their pupils in order to retain them ; 
whereas now, having only to sign certificates, men of the largest 
private practice can hold hospital appointments, and being intent 
on seeing each patient in the smallest possible time, many of 
them rush round the hospital with such rapidity that clinical in* 
struction is out of the question. Moreover, only the protective 
power of the certificate system sustains the absurd and stultifying 
regulations according to which physicians and surgeons visit 
their patients at the same hoar,di the very time when certificates 
are both expected and rcceived'rrom students that they have at- 
tended both. 

As no teacher feels a peeuniary obliga^gif & assure himself of 
the progress of his pupus, and as the mWal ope is not likely to 
be 9ufB(^tly strong, a large proportion of students, having got 
their cenificates, seek the aid of men who are called grinders, 
and who most efiToctnally j'ustifV their name W their n^iiablc 
method of sharpening up the inteUeots of laeir ^ the 
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degree of acuteness requisite for passing through their examiua* 
tions successfully. 

We are fully conscious of our temerity and danger in venturing 
to give a truthful description of the ground on which we ai*e now 
trcaijing. It is curious that although* the grinder is a direct 
emaiiation hrom the certificate i^stcm, and was created solely to 
supplement its defects, the very name of grinder stinks in the 
nostrils of “recognised lecturers," and may scarcely be pro- 
nounced in their presence unless in a whisper. They persist in 
ignoiing him, and if they ever mention him, they only do so in 
anathemas, the language of which .proves how profoundly igno- 
rant they are of the nature of the grinding process. They assert 
that it consists of verbal cramming, — ^that the grinders acquaint 
themselves with the range of questions, some of which constitute 
the examination of each candidate for a'diploma, and that they 
load the memories of their pupils with answers to all the ques- 
tions likely to be asked, instead of informing their intellects and 
imbuing them with principles — whereas only by a cleai’ under- 
standing of the lAtter is a man truly educated. We deliberately 
assert that the method thus ascribed to the grinders is exactly 
that which they do not adopt, and that if “ recognised teachers" 
would pay a visit to Messrs. Power, at Exeter Hall, or to Mi*, 
llinde, at 29, Nowman-strect, and would use their eyes and ears, 
instead of constructing the giiuders “out of their moral con- 
sciousness," (as is the German process of construction, according 
to a distinguished biographer of Goethe,) they might not only 
change their opinions, but might also gather some hints highly 
useful to themselves, as teachers, in the ensuing session. Alas, 
knowledge is often inconvenient. It dissipates so many long- 
cherished and ingenious theories which nourish our self-love and 
minister to our comfort, that it seems little short of sacrilege to 
lift the veil of truth. But the nameless abstraction who is only 
known ns the editorial “ wo” can have no feelings, and may there- 
fore be expected to bo ruthless. 

Wc have reason to believe that large incomes arc realized by 
the Messrs. Power and Mr. Hinde from their grinding operations, 
and we know that u -large proportion of the men who in suocea- 
sivc years become members of the College of Surgeons, or of the 
Apothecaries’ Company; und of those who graduate at St. Andrew’s, 
or who pass the competitive examination of the East India Com- 
pany’s Medical Board, have been enable td do so by these teachers. 
Success is a potent argument in favour of the method by which it is 
achieved, ana we think it is a strong presju^tion that that roetl^ . 
is foonde^ on and common sense. fact, it oombinea .t|^ 
essenMdlmitHm oifall irueieaohirig^^^nal responmbility, am 
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im exclusive appeal to the reason. The grinder pledges himself, in 
consideration of a definite payment, to qualify his pupil to pass 
any given examination, and he adopts the only efPectual vray of 
sitoring his mind with the requisite knowl^ge, by taking care 
that ho understands whrtever is imparted to him. To on^uro 
&e memory of facts, they are clustered round principles. Educa* 
tion is an art of no mean order, and it is os difBcult as it is 
noble. By vast labour and long experience these men hove 
attained it. The lectnres of Messrs. Power, by their comprehon- 
sirencss, lucidity, and conciseness, attest how much attention 
they give to perfect their chi^ medium of instruction, while the 
admirable illustrations of Mr. Hinde prove how much he must 
have practised with his pencil, and how important he deems it as an 
instrument of instruction. If the art of these men were pos- 
sessed and practised by the recognised teachers, who can com- 
mand the aid of the lahoratqry, tbe dissecting-room, and the 
hospital, how much more might be learnt tlian is learnt now in 
the time which is spent or misspent by students in getting their 
certificates, may be computed by the fact, thAt Messrs. Power 
enable men, marvellously ignorant, to pass the College of 
Surgeons or the Apothecaries’ Hell in a few months. It there- 
fore follows, logically, either that the present enforced method of 
medical education involves the expenditure of a large amount of 
superfluous time and money, or that the examinations are lament- 
ably inadequate as tests of efficiency. We care not which con- 
clusion is accepted os the true one. Each is fatal to the character of 
the existing system. If grinders do not give that practical instruc- 
tion which is essential to a trustworthy physician or surgeon, it 
is not the method, but the nature of the examinations hitherto 
generally instituted, which is at fault. Supply only equals demand. 
Grinders are judicious men of business, who provide the article 
asked for at a remunerative price, and, of course, expend no 
superflnous labour upon it. But that they can produce a superior 
article, at a proportionately higher price, if demanded, is proved 
by the fact that they prepare men for the East Indian Board 
examination, which we believe is a test of professional knowledge 
and skill equal to any to which students are submitted in theUnited 
Kngdom. Of course, at present the mam function of the grinder 
is that of snpplemen^g the defects of tbe ** recognised” teacher; 
but wore the certificate system abolished, competition would force 
him to ensure instruction in practical anatimy, ohemisfary, dm.’, 
but he woifld take care that his own method of 'teaching sbohld 
► rtill be applied to each branch of study. It perhaps, fair t6 
infer from Messrs. Powers scale of obaeges, whatte their estimate 
of the relative value of the diffiment exttemations, ps tests of 
prof-hbional knowledge* and ability:— 
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For pnparing a pupil to pass the London College of 

Suigeons £5 6 0 

„ „ „ Apothecaries’ Company 6 5 0 

„ „ , to graduate at St. Andrew’s . 10 10 0 

,, )« „ to pass the East India Board . 16 16 0 

„ „ to become a Licentiate of the 

London College of Physicians 21 0 0 


Now, we maintain that if students were allowed to obtain their 
knowledge where and how they pleased, they would elect as their 
teachers men who proved themselves to be, equally with Messrs. 
Power and Mr. Hinde, real artists in their vocation. Oral in- 
struction would doubtless be replaced to a great extent by books 
and private study ; but many accomplished men, feeling them- 
selves elected to the office of teacher by nature herself, would 
devote themselves to the task, and^ knowing that their pecuniary 
reward would be proportionate to their pi’ofessional success, every 
available auxiliary, in the shape of practical demonstrations, in 
each department bf science and medical and surgical art, would 
be called into requisition. Competition would stimulate exertion, 
would raise the ablest men to the first rank, would induce expe- 
riments of various methods, until the best are discovered and 
adopted ; and would result in a vast amount of private tuition, 
wliich has the immense advantage of bringing the pupil in close 
personal relation with his teacher, whose moral as well as intel 
lectual influence can then be' most eftectually exerted. Thus &r 
it appears, then, that the best as ivcll as the cheapest education 
will only be obtainable when the medical and surgical corpora- 
tions shall cease to dictate the method of that education by au- 
thority derived fixim the State. 

There has long been much diversity of opinion, and much dis- 
cussion concerning the value of any possible examination os a 
reliable test of competency — whether in the learned professions 
or in the civil service — and the assertion of its inadequacy is 
put forward as a justification of the certificate system. If the 
foregoing representation of the working and results of that system 
be true, much abshraot reasoning in favour of it might have been 
spared b)' simpl;^ learning the facts. They prove that with reiq[|eot 
to tito oirieot it IS intended to achieve, its ftilure is total, and that 
it is productive of great sud generally acknoirledped evil. Thdre- 
fore, insdequate aM unsatina^ty os examinations are as 
of ability, knowledge, and skill, they are the only reliable seotf^ 
to be had. All thinldng men acknowtodge, we presume, that 
ganhm and wisAikn oanaot be gauged at board of examinete; 
and that m tim grsaieat pouers pMMHdiy take the kmgest time 
to ripen, the State would often ngeet ablest servants, and the 
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learned professions tlieir brightest ornaments, were all who fail 
in the early part of their career to obtain the approval of examiners 
permanently excluded. 

We are very far, therefore, from holding iip examination-tests 
ns infallible ; we simply maintain that in the great inajori^ of 
cases they supply the only available data for judgment, and that 
for all practical purposes they are successfully applicable. We 
believe, moreover, that the extent of their efficacy still remains 
to be learnt. We arc by no means sure that the best methods 
of examination are adopted. We doubt whether the practice of 
testing a man’s qualifications by the copiousness of his memory 
is so trustworthy as that of inferring his fitness to contend with 
the protean forms of disease from the display of his reason and 
judgment concerning real or supposed cases placed before him. 
And it seems to us that the former method is applied far more 
extensively than the latter. “Vye arotconfirmed in this opinion by 
the general admission of medical men, that within a few months 
after tlie date at which a physician or surgeon has received his 
diploma, he has forgotten so much of what was essential to 
enable him to obtain it that, were he to submit to a fresh exami- 
nation identical with that he formerly underwent, he would be 
rejected. Then, again, the time occupied in examining whether 
a man is qualified to become a general practitioner is far from 
sufficient. A glance at the list of subjects in which a student is 
examined within a single hour at Apothecaries' Hall will »how 
how superficial and inadequate the examination must be. They 
are as follow : — Latin ; Chemistry (inorganic, organic, and prac- 
tical) ; Materia Mcdica, Pharmacy, and 'J’hcrapcutics ; Botany 
(including Vegetable Physiology); Anatomy and Physiology; 
Pathology ; Principles and Practice of Medicine ; Midwifery and 
the Diseases of Women and Children. Such is the system of 
examining according to Act of Parliament ! The London CoUego 
of Surgeons likewise spends only one hour in examining each 
candidate for membership ; but as this college examines on only 
three subject — ^Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgery — the propor- 
tionate time whiph it expends in testing the merits of its candi- 
dates greatly exceeds that occupied by the Apothecaries' Com- 
pany.* So long as 1000 men are by this system adjudged 
worthy to be annually added to the professional body, it is 
wasting words to talk of the powerles&ness of examinations to 
test the ability and knowledge of candidates. The jEact is, the 
examiners both of the College of Surgeons and of the Apothe- 


pnysiwan. Now the cxaramaticn is conducted in'E^lisb, is both in writing 
ana vwd toce, and extends over four days. " * 
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, caries’ Company have chiefly trusted to the enforcement of their 
respective currioula of study in order to secure properly-qualified 
candidates ; and thus the certificate system is not only firaught 
with tlie evils nlready,dcscrihed, but actually renders the l^ami- 
uatioi^s comparatively nugatory by induping examiners to rely 
upon its plausible and delusive assurances. 

Though the examiners under the Apothecaries’ Act give too 
little time to their duties, the comparatively few years during 
which that Act has been iu force precludes the possibility of 
ancient abuses, while the annual election or re-election of the 
examiners ensures thoroughly competent men, and stimulates 
them to discharge their duties as cfiectually as possible within 
the short time allotted to them. But the London Corporation of 
Surgeons being ancient, as well as being protected from the re- 
forming element, old abuses have been long perpetuated. Until 
IHiS, the ton senior members pf the council were the examiners, 
and they were appointed for life. In 1831, two of these gentle- 
men were respectively eighty-three and ninety-five years old*; and 
Mr. Grainger states in evidence that he knew of an instance in 
which they were the solo examiners. He also implied that the 
deafness of some of these aged examiners has resulted in the 
rejection of candidates deserving the diploma. Mr. Guthrie 
states, ns a reason for making certiiin changes in the method of 
tlic examination, in order to suit the convenience of these vene- 
rable men, that “they could not sit from five o’clock in the 
evening till one in the morning without going to sleep.” It is 
ns unreasonable as it is vain to expect that such men should re- 
tain that minute knowledge of anatomy which it is presumed that 
a duly qualified examiner po8se.sses, and which confessedly it is 
extremely difficult at any age, without constant practice, to re- 
tain ; or that they should keep pace with the rapid progress of 
physiological science. And thus it is not unlikely that candi- 
dates examined b^ such men will most surely gain their approval 
by learning tlie views held and taught by them in their prime, 
rather than by giving expression to the most recent doctrines and 
precepts of science. The Parliamentary Committee of 1634 were 
informed by Mr, Qrainger, that one of the most ihdnstrious stu- 
dents he had ever known was rejected by the London College of 
Surgeons because, in answer to a question oouceming the best 
time fur amputating a limb affected with tranmatic gangrene, he 
stated the modem and correet doctrine instead of the one expected 
from him, which was already abandoned by the most enlightened 
section of the profbesion. Sir Astley Cooper, in order to invee* 
tinie nature** method of mending brokea bones, broke the le« 
of number of aniamlo; and, killing them at rations mtecrals 
after the date of fmctu^ obeexred the sneoeseive mgea fA 
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repair. He found in most instances a considerable increase in 
tile diameter of the part (by the exudation of lymph ultimately 
ossified) at the junction of the fragments. The specimens in 
wfaictf he found the reparative process to have gone on without 
this increase of thickness he considered imperfect and threw away, 
retaining those only which displayed it, and from which he con- 
firmed the doctrine that the normal process by which bones are 
repaired involves a provisional increase in the diameter of the bone. 
This thickening is called a callus. Now, the fact is, this callus is 
only formed when tliere is motion of the fragments against each 
other ; when perfect immobility is maintained, no callus is needed^ 
tiierefore none is provided. But we heard a lecturer, after teaching 
the true doctrine concerning the presence and absence of a 
callus^ caution his pupils to state at the College of Surgeons that 
the formation of a callus is a part of nature s regular process in 
repairing shaft bones. Again, we have been told that quite recently 
an experienced surgeon stated that* in cases of angular curvature 
of the spine it is unwise and injurious to confine the patient to 
her bed or couch os is usual ; that it is best, to suppoH the back 
by certain contrivances, which he described, and Uien to give 
her her freedom ; but he added, the examiners of the College of 
Surgeons expect to be told that the patient must bo persistently 
conl^ed to her bed. We can easily understand that an Examining 
Board may rightly assume a conservative attitude towards new 
doctrines, until their trutlis shall have been long tested, but unless 
this conservatism be the result of wise caution, rather than of 
ignoring such doctrines altogether, it will seriously impede the 
advance of surgical science, and the application of principles 
which enlightened experience has sanctioned. 

We are glad to say that under the new charter of the College 
of Surgeons the examiners hold office during the pleasure of the 
council, and that fellows are eligible. None, however, except 
members of the council have been appointed, and these, we be* 
lieve, still in the order of seniority. But we know from an authentic 
source that the examination has gradually increased in rigour and 
effeedveness during the last fifteen years ; and a further change iii 
the right diredieii is now being made : the examination is about to 
he extended, and the requisite number of lectures slightly dimi* 
nished.^ There is no just reason whatsoever why ihe exeminatiomi 
should not be very greatly extended, timultaneoafidy with graatiil|; 
to students the freedom of adopting auoh plans as they may Yttdir 
viduaily fipd most elective, in order to prepare ibt it If exami- 
'mers ewnot afford to give mote time thim they do now, uidm 
moro liberally remunerated^ tiiafr BalarietvA!;feeaouj|j^i at 
be increased. If the medfeal bodies were yt ** close 

Compai*™^ improvement will be simtitanecsM^inade by the, Apoth 
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by autbonty of Government, tbeir so-called members or licen- 
tiates would long ago have given effect to their strongly 
expressed opinions by electing examiners, not by seniority, but 
on the ground of their scientific competency, and would h&ve 
fixed the charge foi? each examination or diploma at such 
rate Ss would yield a sum capable of ^remunerating the exa* 
miners sufficiently — ^taking care that that sum should be pro- 
perly applied. The College of Surgeons of Edinburgh examines 
its candidates in all the subjects comprised in the conjoint exami- 
nations of the London College of Surgeons and Apothecaries' 
Company, and yet charges only Gl. for its diploma ; whereas the 
London College charges U,2L, and the Apothecaries' Company 
lOl. 10s., for testimonies of only an equivalent value. The 
London Apothecaries' Company received for licences during the 
nineteen years ending 1884, 48,037Z. 8s., but the examiners 
during that period received only 10,7072. IGs. 9d.; so that, with 
the exception of a reasonable sum* for a secretary, porter, and 
offices, the enormous balance has been expended on objects which 
are foreign to the purpose for which payments for diplomas ought 
exclusively to be appropriated. Since that date the same system 
has continued. We have already shown what large sums the 
Company has squandered on useless prosecutions. Mr. Lawrence, 
now one of the examiners of the London College of Surgeons, 
states, ♦ that from 1745 to 1790 the college received 80,0002. in 
the shape of fees, 16,0002. of which was paid to the examiners, 
and that ** the greater part of the remainder had been dissipated 
in useless extravagance.” The nett amount of fees (after deduct- 
ing stamp duty) paid to the college for examinations of candi- 
dates for membership alone, during the ten years ending 1855, 
was 84,298i. 10s., or an average of 84292. 17s. a-year, while 
the nett income from tlie same source in 1855 was 10,9402. 
During the same ten years only 24,4292. 5s. of this princely 
revenue was divided amongst tlie examiners ; so tliat, at a mode- 
rate estimate, the college otherwise disposes of 50002. or 00002. de- 
rived from members who have no vote respecting its appropriation. 
This sum is mainly devoted to objects in wliich the miyority of 
tile members have nointerest, and concerning which they are in 
no way consulted. Here we have another illustration of the 
baneful effect of the protective system : students are either oom^ 
polled to pay about two-thirds more than they ought to do for 
their ^ph>ma8-*-even assuming that the one-third ^ven to 
examiners is judiciously expendM-*-or the large sum vhidi they 
do pay is not so iq[ipliea as to raise and maintain the educational 
stssdard of fto college at that pitch which cleariy attmoible 
of titoteveitae at its ooiluatxid^' Whichever view IsA 

: ^ ^ — : — 

• Fide **Specclii at Freemason’s Tavern in 
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take, the profession and the public alike suffer. Whereas, if the 
Government alloAved the constituency of the college to assume the 
administration of its own affairs, it would speedily determine 
what minimum sum jmy able on admission^ into it would enable 
it to cstablisli and liberally remunerate a thoroughly efigpctual 
court of examiners, and what standard of education is most con«^ 
formable to the means and abilities of the majority of candidates, 
and best calculated at once to supply the wants and be within 
the roacli of the middle and lower classes of the people. 

If a self-governing constituency were to charge 20Z., or any 
larger sum, for admission into its body, and it could secure a 
first-rate education of its members by enforcing a payment of 
only 51, on admission, it would have an unquestionable right to 
appropriate the surplus to whatever objects it pleased ; but so 
long as, the members have no voice in the disposal of such surplus, 
and so long as the State virtually prevents the foimation of a 
College of Surgeons on the principle of self-government, justice 
demands that the State-established institution shall exact from 
candidates for its diploma only such a sum as will fairly, remune- 
rate an eflScicnt court of examiners, and provide for the requi- 
site offices, materiel, and officials. The exaction of any sum 
beyond what is requisite for such purposes is, viewed from the 
standard of abstract right, simply robbery by Act of Parliament. 
If this view be correct, the reason given by Mr. Guthrie, in 1848, 
for not low'ering the price of the diploma is totally inadmissible. 
He says, We cannot maintain our establishment as it* is ; wc 
have paid 16,000Z., the other day for more ground, and we shall 
require 20,000Z. for a new museum and proposes, without 
the assent of the great body of men who contribute the College of 
Surgeons revenues, to divert a part of^ them to a fund “ for the 
benefit of old members, their widows and orphans,'* and to pen- 
sioning off examiners ^Yhen they shall attain the age of seventy, 
lor such reasons ho actually urges tluit no Englishman, having 
the 6Z. diploma of the Edinburgh College, should be allowed to 
practise in his own country until he has paid to the I^mdon Col- 
lege the difference between the cost of the Edinburgh and Londdu 
diploma! We are far from thinking tliat English surgeons 
would begrudge a reasonable provision to worthy claimants on 
tbeir funds, or that they would fail to establish, snd sustain 
museums or libraries as may be desirable fol the advancement 6f 
their profession ; we simply insist that suoh appropriations can 
be made only with their epneent / . 

■3But descending again to the expediency argument, a very 
slight experience is needed to show thattbe membeis of a counpil, 
elected by the \fhole constituency of the SMxemoya^blP on 

progf of mal-administration, ore likely to be a far more efficient ex- 
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ecutive than is obtainable from a body either self-elective or chosen 
. by a small and privileged class, whose interests may often be identical 
with those of the officials themselves. In the one case they are 
responsible ministers, controlled by their electors, and having the 
strongest inducements to do their duty, as loss of office and its 
emolijfnents would follow any abuse of tfeeir trust ; in the other, 
they are irresponsible masters, whose wrongdoings can neither be 
punisheJ nor arrested; or at best, an oligarchy of officials 
and electors, who, mainly intent on their own advancement, dis- 
regard the interests of the general body, which can exert no 
influence upon them. The history of the museum of the London 
College of Surgeons supplies an instance of the irreparable neg- 
lect due to irresponsibility, too striking and mournful ever to be 
forgotten. By his will the celebrated John Hunter directed that 
the option of buying his invaluable museum of comparative and 
pathological anatomy should be offered to Government. It 
bought it in J799 at a costo£15,000Z., and gave it to the College 
of Surgeons in trust for the people. In 1806 the Goverament 
granted to the College 1 5,000i. to erect a building to contain the 
gift, the College binding itself to complete it in three years. 
This pledge was not fulfilled, and in 1810 Government supple- 
mented tlie grant by 12,600i. more; but despite all tliis aid the 
museum was not even got into reasonable order'* before 1814, 
and was inaccessible to the profession, except during 34 days of 
the year, and then only four hours a-day, until about 1820, when 
the vigorous remonstrances of the profession caused it to be open 
seventeen additional days during the year. Not until 1841 was 
the museum thrown open each day, and then only by pressure 
from without. Such was the neglect and culpable exclusiveness 
of an irresponsible council protected by Government. We wish 
this were all. But the story of the destruction of Hunter’s de- 
scriptive catalogues and manuscripts relating to the specimens in 
the museum, while ensuring the eternal infamy of Sir Everard 
Home, proves indubitably, as it seems to us, that but for the 
negligence and reprehensible procrastination of the board of 
durators the irreparable loss might have been averted. 
Along' with the museum, as an essential part of it, 'were the 
MSS. just mentioned. These were of such extent as to 
constitute about twenty ** folio volumes. Without them the 
epUeotion was unintelligible, . and therefore comparatively value- 
less; and by a passage in Hunter’s will, they ere expressly 
referred to, along with tlie museum, and bequeathed with it upon 
trust to I)r. Baillic and Sir Everard Home, who weieto ofifeif the 
whole, ^ in one entire lot," to Government. Just when the 
tre^sfor of. the feuseutn td the Golle^ of Surgeonis was about to 
be effected, tliP'manusPripti^^ a cart by Mr. Huntei^'s 
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apprentice, Mr. Clift, to Sir Everard Home’s^ house by his order. 
Hunter married his sister, and be had bem Hunter's pupil and 
amistant in the museum. The knowledge be thus acquired, his 
relationship to Hunter, and his influence in the College of Sur- 
geons, caused him to be deputed to make e catalogue of the col- 
lection. Mr. Clift’s eridenoe to the Parliamentary Con^ittee 
of 1834, implies that the College authorities knew from the 
beginning that Sir Everard Home had taken possession 
of the manuscripts, and that this possession was acquiesced 
in, on the ground that he was deputed to make the cata- 
logue. He says, “ I believe all the members of the board of 
curators had a very imperfect knowledge of the nature of those 
papers, yet they knew that Sir Everard had in his possession all 
Mr. Hunter's manuscripts.*’ Mr. Clift adds that the members of 
the board of curators obtained a knowledge of the existence of the 
papers “ through Sir Everard himself, while he was a member of 
that board. Besides which, almost all of them had been 
acquainted with Mr. Hunter, and must have known of the exist- 
ence of a large mass of manuscripts.”* At the time of Mr. 
Hunter's death, and for some time afterwards, they were deposited 
in the ante-room of the collection, and must have occupied a con- 
spicuous position.f Moreover, three folio volumes of these 
MSS. were placed *' on the table beside Hunter, when his por- 
trait was painted by Sir Joshua Keynolds,”t so that neither their 
existence, nor their nature could be ignored. In fact, as Mr. 
Clift held the office of conservator of the museum from the time 
he delivered the MSS. at Sir Everard Home’s house, in 1800, 
until their destruction in 1823, it is quite clear that, on the many 
occasions when Sir Everard's delay in making the catalogue was 
referred to, his possession of the MSS. must .not only have been 
notorious, but was acquiesced in by the College authorities, 
chiefly from a disinclina^on to call Sir Everard to account, or to 
assume a hostile attitude towards a man of great influence in the 
College, and a trustee of the museum itself, which office be held 
until his death. 

The whole tenor of Mr. Clift’s evidence shows that throughout 
the long smies of yean during which the board of ouniton Ulipe 
quietly watting frur Sir Everard to produce his pretended efia> 
logue, its members evinced moral cowardioe of the most 
kind, while Mr. Ohft, tiie comervator, (!) not only knew frdtt 
bepnning the exact nature, extent, and ohjeet of the mahut^; 
s(^t8,§ end was thoroughly aware that Sir Everard was uanig 
titdse manhscripts “ for his own speemd purposes" for' twenty» 
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three years, but actually aided him in doing so by making tran- 
scripts both of the MSS and drawings for him.* He stat^ that 
during the whole period, from 1800 to 1828, Sir Everard was 
so intent on writing papers for the ‘‘Philosophical Transac- 
tions,” that Tery little else, in the . way of the collection, was 
though^ of by him ; because he always made his engagements in 
this way an excuse to the trustees for not having proceeded with 
the catalogue.”t 

Tlius it appears established beyond the possibility of disproctf 
by admissions extracted from a man while still the conservator of 
the museum in 1834, and while defending himself and his supe- 
riors against the imputation of culpable neglect, that they knew 
from the beginning that Sir Everard Home held the MSS., that 
they knew generally their nature and purpose, and that they were 
public property belonging to the museum ; that altliough they ac- 
quiesced in Sir Everard Homes retention of them during the 
enormous period of twenty-three yptirs, they knew he had not 
even a pretext for keeping them, since he alleged as a plea for not 
proceeding with the pretended catalogue which he undertook to 
prepare that all his time was occupied in writing papers for the 
“ Philosophical Transaeiious and that notwithstanding all this 
knowledge, their irresponsibility as ntBcials of the College enabled 
them to rest so far supinely indifferent and so deplorably destitute 
of moral courage as never during all those years to insist on the 
return of the manuscripts, in order that the catalogue so long 
needed by zoological and pathological students might be presented 
to them without further delay. If Mr. Clift had not been a 
College ofiQcial when he was examined by the Parliamentary 
Committee of 18«34, but had been free to make “ a clean breast 
of it,” there can be little doubt but that the case as against the 
College authorities would have been far stronger even than it ap- 
pears now.. There was an evident desire ^o bush the matter up : 
Mr. Guthrie said to the committee, — ” I believe Sir Everard Home 
(if we must make a culprit of him after he is dead) destroyed 
little which was valuable. I do not think there was much of 
very essential matter destroyed ; at least, if there was, we have no 
pomlive knowledge of it; and it is now too late to rectify it.'*t . 
Afii^ii is certain that if the College authorities had done their duty . 

would have saved the mauuseripts from destruction ; not 
hiding done so the president palliates their culpability by asseii* 
thutb after all, the disastrous results of it are not great! JM 
us see: .mnong the manusoripts “were nine folio volumes of 
dissections of aniaids~vui,, vol. 1, Bnminants ; vot 2,^Aiiinialt^ 
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Ane ceeco ; vol. 8, Monkey nnd its gradations ; vol. 4, Lion and its 
pmdations ; vol. 6, Scalpris Bentata ; vol. 6, Anatomy of Birds ; 
vol. 7, Of the Triooilia ; vol. 8j Anatomy of Fishes ; vol. 9, 
Anatomy of Insects. There was one volume on the Natural His- 
tory of Vegetables. There were also a grfUt number of fasciculi 
among which," Mr. GUft mentions the full titles of thir^-three 
extremely important contributions to comparative and patholo- 
gical anatomy.* The great mass of these writings vfere elabo- 
rate descriptions by Hunter himself of his dissections, investiga- 
tions, and discoveries, and referred almost exclusively to the 
numerous preparations in his museum, which wem unintelligible 
and in many instances useless without them.f 

Such is the result of irresponsibility by authority of State. No 
reflecting man can deny that many of the pathological specimens 
can never be properly understood without the history of the cases 
of the patients from whom they were taken. If the exclusive powers 
delegated to the College by government, nnd constituting its 
council irresponsible, had not prevented the members of that 
College from assuming the control of its own affairs, they would 
have taken care that the precious materials above-named should 
not have remained twenty-three years in the hands of a man who 
admitted that he was not using them for the purpose for which 
he was presumed to hold them, while the numerous visitors to 
the museum were unable to profit by it from w’ant of guidance, 
which those manuscripts alone could effectually supply. 

A few words concerning 8ir Everard Home must close our 
account of, to use Mr. Lawrence's w'ords, “ this deplorable trans- 
action." He devoted the twenty-three years during which ho 
kept his brother-in-law's manuscripts to the assiduous labour of 
robbing him of his dearly-earned fame.:^ He has been a larger 
contributor than any other man to the Philosophical Transac- 
tions : the material of those contributions were Hunter’s volumi- 
nous manuscripts^ bequeathed to him " upon trust," to be oflered 
to the Government, and which were public property, or on tlie 
very eve of becoming so, at the time they were taken to his 
house. He also compiled from them two volumes on Compara- 
tive Anatomy, which he issued in his own name; and having 
received from the printing the last proof of the last volume,^ he 
then burnt the original materials which he had used.K .: ..,He 
took possession of the manuscripts on false pretences : ho t61d 
Mr. Clift “that those papers— being, a very large proportion 

, *»lleport: "Medical Eduoatioi),” Part II., 1S84, Q. 6131. 
f mid. 49.36, 6041, 6114, "Muiy of . them am uttalj unknown; many of 
them nave been ra-ducoverd” by examining “the organs of aoinials to throw 
li^tupon.tbespcdmcn8,”61^. ■ ' 

t Ibid. 5094^ 6096, 5097. 6179. j Ibid. 6179, 6182-S. J IMd. 6116, 6UC. 
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•of tlienHj loose fasciculi — were not fit for the public eye; and 
therefore he should take them into his keeping for the purpose 
of using them in describing the collection."* When, in IBIC, 
it was proposed that all the curators should become joint labourers 
in drawing up the descriptive catalogue, V he decltired that it was 
his H];^cial duty, and that ho would admit of no participation in 
its perfui|iinance.'*,t But though he gave no sign of fulfilling bis 

special duty" as a curator, the trustees allowed him to retain 
the MSS.; and in 1817 he increased his power over them by 
being made a trustee himself! He then resigned his curator- 
sliip ; and Mr. Clift was deputed to make the catalogue. 
Altliough this gentleman admits that from the time ‘‘ when 
the manuscripts were first removed," it ** frequently" occur- 
red to him that “ it would he necessary to have recourse to them 
in order to make a complete description" of the muscumj of 
which ho was conservator, hq never even requested the use of 
them; and the knowledge of their fate was volunteered by Sir 
Everard Home himself. “ Ho began," says Mr. Clift, by 
telling me that his house had been nearly on fire — ^that the 
engines came, and the firemen insisted on taking possession of 
Iiis house. They saw the flames coming out of the chimney. 
Ho did not wisli to admit thorn, but they insisted on being 
admitted. I asked him how it happened ; and then he told me 
that it was in burning those manuscripts of Mr. Hunter.§ I 
said to him, ‘ I hope. Sir Everard, you have not destroyed those 
tc?n volumes relating to the gallery.’ He said, ‘ Yes.' ‘ And 
Mr. Hunter’s lectures?’ * Yes.’ And then I mentioned perhaps 
twenty others that I had a very perfect recollection of. ... . 
When I had made inquiry respecting the principal of them, and 
he told me they were all gone, I said to him, ‘ Well, Sir Everard, 
there is only one thing more to do.* Ho said, ^ What is that ?’ 
1 said, * To bum the collection, ”’|| on wdiich the Government had 
expended 42,500/.! About a tenth part of the whole manu- 
si ripts escaped destruction, and were recovered to the Museum, 
lb; alleged to his oo-trustoes that he had destroyed the manu- 
scripts ** according to a promise lie had made to Mr. Hunter. "IT 
Subsequently he told Mr. Clift that the directions to destroy 
tbom were given to him, by Mr. Hunter ^'at the time of bis 
death, when ho was dying."** This was impossible : Mr. Clift 
was the member of Hunters family who last saw him alive, and 
proved that Sir Everard Home was not present. ft On the 16 tli 
October, 1703, Hunter was as usual at St. George'a Hospital, 
when, mpeting with some vexatious ciroumstances, he put a 

* ** Report : Medical Education,’’ Part II., 1834, Q. 6053. f Ibid. 4985. 

t Ibid. 6074-5. § Ibid. 6107. fi 3119. 

t Ibid. 6165. Ibid. 6170. ft IMd. 6161! 
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constraint upon himsolf to conceal his resentment^ and in that 
state went into another room, where he immediately fell dead in 
the arms of Dr. Robertson, one of the physicians to the hospital. 
No legal proceedings were instituted agains^ Sir Everard Home : 
he was allowed to remain on the Board of Examiners, and to 
continue a trustee of the Museum; his reputation Oh the 
Continent, to this day, surpasses, we believe, that of'Hunter, 
and his bust, we are informed, still honours, or disgraces, the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

Reviewing the evidence now given, we see that the tendency of 
the Charters and Acts of Parliament in favour of medical and sur- 
gical coi-porations has been to create a monopoly of teaching, — to 
suppress provincial and private schools, — to confer superior medical 
and surgical rank without securing the presence of corresponding 
professional attainments, — to divide the profession into sections, 
which ought to remain united, wjiile hindering its spontaneous 
organization into orders of merit, — to induce in the examining 
bodies a competition downwards, instead of upwards, — to induce 
the public acceptance of men as medical practitioners who have 
studied surgery only, — to induce the public to forego its duty of 
judging of the fitness of medical men, — to discourage preli- 
minary education by enforcing apprenlieeship, — to impede 
medical study, and to induce a low moral tone both in teachers 
and pupils by the certificate system, — to make medical education 
far more costly than it need he. — to maintain a large inimber 
of mediocre teachers, and to suppress those ij^ho, by nature 
and culture, are peculiarly qualified for the task, — to induce a 
reliance on routine rather than on examinations for ensuring a 
sound education, — and, finally, to oppose all reforms initialed by 
the constituents of the several corporations, thus recognising 
the principle of irresponsibility, with its attendant evils, one 
of which was the destruction of the Hunterian Manuscripts. 
Wo can 'now appreciate the reform which Parliament is called 
upon to enact; the proposed Medical Council will centralize 
and consolidate the power of the Corporations ; while the 20,000 
constituents of the profession, who by their straggles have ex- 
torted whatever improvements have hitherto been ^ected,{.|tre 
still to be denied a voice in the constitution and administratidk of 
their own government, in the education of their own members, 
and in the appopriation of their own funds I The alleged 
advantage of this deq)otism is, that it will secure on uniform 
minimum education, a right to practise tbronghout the Unitdd 
Kingdom, and a registration of qnal^oations. The first would, 
as we have shown, bo n great evil ; the second now virtually exists, 
aud would do so legally if the State would withdraw its present 
ph)tection; and the third is accomplished by the Medical Direc- 
tories, which are everywhere obtainable for a few shillings. 
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Die l^rmen in die Kunstgeschickte, Von Ernst Guhl. Berlin. 

^ 1868 . 

V OLUMES have been written on the long-disputed 2)oint, 
whether the mental powers of woman be equal to those of 
man. Women, say the defenders of the present system of things, 
have opened no new vistas in the realms of thought ; with a few 
brilliant exceptions,- they have produced nothing really great in 
art, science, or literature ; and an exception does not form the 
rule. What they have not achieved during the course of eighteen 
centuries, they are not likely to achieve in the nineteenth. It is 
all very well to talk of difficulties educational, &c.; but genius is 
repressed by none of these. It works out its own way to the 
light ; it wants no artificial aid or stimulus. Women, reply their 
champions, have never yet had fair play. Cramped in every di - 
rection — superficially and imperfectly trained — ^isolated from that 
free and genial communion with the minds of those who have 
already attained high intellectual eminence, which is so essential 
to the development of the faculties, and the formation of the 
taste— excluded from all share in lofty and ennobling pursuits — 
confined to th« narrow though sacred sphere of domestic duties, 
or engaged in the follies and vanities of fashiouablc life, and 
alternating between the cooking of a dinner and the cut of a 
sleeve — her natural capabilities have been stifled and frittered 
away without having enjoyed the possibility of attaining their 
full and legitimate growth. The social and political inferiority 
in which she has hitherto been held, cannot fkil, tlioy maintain, 
to liave acted in a depressing manner on her intellectual nature, 
whatever its original force and vigoun In both these arguments 
there is a certain degree of plausibility. Perhaps the Irutl) lies 
between the two. 

^ Bemembecmg the reigns of our own Queen Bess, of Gatherine 
ol:^ssia, of Isabel of Oastile, and Maria Theresa of Austria, 
it ideally seems rather difficult to deny womans aptitude for 
tJie sphere of political life ; ^ while a louj^ list, of celebnties, 
dead and living, attest her claim to no unworthy niche in the 
temple of literary fame. In art, it must be owned* her*anooes3 is 
more questionable. Not only have we no fmnaleBapbael, or Michel 
Angelo, as we bave no femelo Homer, Shakspeare, or Milton ; 
but even the setiondary order of genius, if ihe iem ^ i^misaible, 
is somewhat rard« At first sight this may appeffur e&traoTdinnry. 

• A 
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The profeBsion of the painter would seem, in many respects, 
peculiarly fitted for woman. It demands no sacrifice of maiden 
modesty, or of matronly reserve. It leads her into no scenes of 
noisy revelry or unseemly licence. It does ^ot force her to stand 
up to be stared at, comn^ented on, clapped or hissed by a crowded 
and often unmannered audience, who forget the woman & the 
artist. It leaves her, during a great portion of her limoiflit least, 
beneath the protecting shelter of her home, beside her own quiet 
fireside, in the midst of those who love her, and those whom she 
loves. But, on the other hand, to attain high eminence it de- 
mands the entire devotion of a life. It entails a toil and study 
severe, continuous, and unbroken. 

No inspiration alone, however brilliant, will constitute the 
artist. The hand as well as the mind must be trained and exer- 
cised ; and this requires perpetual and uniform effort. Besides, 
there is the knowledge of anatomj;, which popular prejudice de- 
prives woman of the means ol‘ acquiring — unless, like Uosa Bon- 
heur, she abdicates for awhile the costume and delicate habits of 
her own sex. Possibly, also, although this admits of question, 
there may be a want of creative power. Still the names of Eliza- 
beth Sirani, Maria Robusti, Angelica Kauflmanu, Lavinia Fon- 
tana, and Rosa Bonheur, sufficiently attest that in this domain, 
as in every other, womaif, if slie does not rise to the very pin- 
nacle of greatness, may at least attain excellence of no common 
order. 

The little work before us, which has acquired considerable 
popularity and success in Germany, is not, like most productions 
of the Teutonic mind, a philosophical disquisition. It makes no 
pretensions to great depth of thought, or originality of views ; 
hut it is valuable to all who are interested in the development 
and progress of woman in the domain of art ; for it brings toge- 
ther every instance of female proficiency and genius the author 
has been able to collect, and seeks, by pointing out the success 
which women have already achieved, to demonstrate what they 
may yet accomplish. 

Of painting among the Greeks we know but little. Archi- 
tecture and statuary present sufficient monuments to allow of 
forming a tolerably correct estimate of the perfection tbey.hfid 
attained. Despite the ravages of time, and of barbarians ancient 
and modem, enough of the Parthenon remains to hand dowia^e 
fame of an Ictinus, a Callicratus, and a Phydias, to admi4ttg 
posterity. ♦ But what is left of Apelles and Zeuxis ? Tbaifew 
relics of ancient painting which have survived the lapse of ages 
and the hand of the spoiler, all date from the time the Roman 

Empire ; and neither the fr^eoes diseovered beneatii the baths of 
Titus, the decorations of Pompeii and Herculaneum, nor even 
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the two or three cabinet pictures found beneath the buried city, can 
be admitted as fair specimens of Grecian painting in its zenith. 

So far, however, as we have any evidence whatever on the sub- 
ject, it would seem of later growth than sculpture. Pliny tells us 
that when the latter had reached its culnjinating point, the former 
was ^till in its infancy ; that before Appolodonis no artist was 
worth r^embering. But, at tlje same time, he mentions the pro- 
ductions of the great masters with ns much admiration as the 
Jupiter of Phydias. 

Are we, then, to believe that in painting, as in sculpture, we 
are still at so va^t a distance from the ancients ? That the “ Last 
Supper* of Leonardo da Vinci, the “ Madonna di San Sisto’* of 
Raphael, the “ Virgin" of a Correggio or a Murillo, would sink 
into nothingness beside the ‘‘ Penelope and Jupiter" of Zeuxis, 
the Venus Anadyone" of Apelles, the “ Bacchus and Ariadne" of 
Aristides? Such a dcductioi^ appears to us by no means a neces- 
sary one. There may be rcosonsVhy, in sculpture, we should 
still remain behind the Greeks, while in the sister art we may 
excel their happiest efforts. In the former, grace, beauty, 
symmetry of proportion, form, and feature, are the principal 
essentials of success ; and where are these to be found in such 
perfection as beneath the glowing skies of Greece — among that 
people who carried their sense of tfite beautiful to the highest 
degree to which it has ever been /carried by mortals? But in 
painting, other elements necessarily mingle — feelings and emo- 
tions of an order more complex, more varied : love — not in its 
sensual, but iu its purer, liolier signilication ; devotion — such as 
no Jupiter or Apollo could inspire. These elements were essen- 
tially Christian, and therefore it is but reasonable to suppose 
that Christian art, in its palmy days, may have surpassed that of a 
land in which they were unknown. 

Though Mie ancient Greeks embodied both sculpture and paint- 
ing under a female form, few women bandied either the pencil or 
tho ofaiseL Indeed, considering the ignorance and seclusion in 
which all respectable*’ women were systematically held, it is not 
without considerable astonishment that on the very Uireshokl of 

Jre discover a woman’s name-— that of Kora, daughter to. one 
/^^utadeB, a native of Corinth. Pliny relates that in her . fond 
to retain some memorial of her lover, iroxa whom she .was 
to be parted for ever, she sketched :his portrait froui the 
i llf^w thrown by his profile on the walLV ihat firom this her 
modelled it in clay, and thus produceditiie first portr^t 
relieif that had ev^ appeared^ The stoiy, whether ttne or ftlse, 
is at kifitk both graoelhl and pobable. Fim the days of 
•Kort downed those of Quintus Masys, how often loi^e been 
thp best instructor! ^ . * 
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Besides Kora, Pliny makes mention of Timarata, one^of whose 
pictures he had himself seen at Ephesus. In the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, we find the names of several female artists— 
Girene, Aristarite, and Calypso ; the latter, Y'ho was celebrated as 
a painter de gmre^ haSfbeen supposed— with how much truth it 
is diflScult to say — ^to be the author of that charming little jlfcture 
found in Pompeii, and now in the studio of Naples, ‘‘.A^Iother 
Superintending the Toilet of her Daughters.'' Pliny tells us that 
the portraits of a well-known dancer, Acisthenes, and of a con- 
juror, Theodoras, executed by her hand, were much admired. 

In Poman annals we discover but one female artist, and she 
was of Hellenic origin — Lava, who lived about one hundred years 
before Christ — although the comparative liberty allowed to 
women among the soldier-people might have afforded them, one 
would think, greater opportunity for the development of their 
artistic powers. But, in the first place, we must remember that 
art was not with the Romans, os with the Greeks, an essential 
element of existence. During the best and most glorious epochs 
of the Republic it was neglected or despised, and its cultivation 
is associated witfi the decline of that mighty powrer which had 
planted its triumphant banners alike on the burning sands of 
Africa and the rude shores of Britain. 

Of Lava's history little ^ns reached us; but from what few 
details wc can gather, it appears that she excelled in female por- 
traits, and may be regarded as the precursor of all miniature- 
painters of modern times. Pliny, to whom we are indebted for 
these particulars, adds, that her works were most highly valued, 
and that, devoting herself solely to her art, she lived and died in 
single blessedness. During the first seven centuries which fol- 
lowed the destruction of the Roman Empire, we bear of no female 
painter. Art, indeed, was never totally extinct, as is evident from 
some Byzantine relics, and from the mosaics discovered in the 
convents and cemeteries of Rome, Venice, and Pisa, many of 
which date from the fifth century. But not only had its peculiar 
characteristic of glorious beauty completely disappeared, but that 
characteristic, associated as it was with the recollection 
Paganism, had become abhorrent to Cbristiainty, The heatik^ 
had adorned their Joves and their Apollos with every iioeesso^ 
of grace and majesty their glowing and poetic fancy oonld deiink 
The Saviour of the Nazarenes, it was supposed, must tberefoiie ]||| 
represented devoid of aH ontwaird comeliness^ ^cording 
literal interpretation of the prophet's jnemonAIe desoriptimk 
Gradually, however, as tim triumph of laith basame wi^ 

and more secure, these prejudices gave Way to that lava.of tli#-. 
beautiful implanted in the human nund. In tiie eigbtla ,esBtopy»^ 
a papal bull came to the aid of St. Jeroqe, St. August, and Sttw 
Ambrose, and decided that the Redeemer should henceforward be 
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arrayed in every attribute of divine beauty with whicli tbe hand 
of the painter could invest him. This, indeed, was not much. 
Art had sunk to the lowest depths of degradation ; one branch 
alone, that of miniatare*painting upon parchment, was cultivated 
with j^lerable success. It had flourished among the Greeks and 
Bomiw^. and from the comparative ease and facility with which it 
was canwd on, soon became the peculiar and constant occupation 
of monks and anchorites. Manuscripts and religious works were 
deemed incomplete unless adorned by illuminations; defective 
as they were in many of the essentials of art, particularly in per- 
spective, these illuminations, or miniatures, are still extremely 
beautiful, from the gem-likc brilliancy of the colouring, the ever- 
changing tints, and the exquisite finish — and in these the deli- 
cate touch and graceful taste of women particularly fitted her to 
excel. Eighty years before the appearance of Cimabue, or even 
of Andre del Candia, we find Agnes, abbess of Quedlinberg, 
celebrated as a miniature-painter ; and more than one specimen 
yet extant attests her patience and her skill 

The cultivators of this charming art were divided into two 
classes, — miniaturists, properly so called; and miniature caligraph- 
ists. It was the province of the fij*st to colour the histories and 
arabesques, and to lay on the gold and silver ornaments. The 
second wrote the book, and the initiaflctters so frequently traced 
in red, blue, and gold ; these were called Pulchri Scriptores,*' or 
fair writers. Painting of this description was peculiarly a reli- 
gious occupation. It was well suited for tbe peaceful and secluded 
life of the convent or the monastery. It required none of the 
intimate acquaintance with the passions of the human hearty 
with the busy scenes of life, so essential to otlier and higher 
forms of art. Yet it was not only in this branch that the mo- 
nastic orders distinguished themselves. The Frati Humiliati were 
celebrated for their skill in painting on glass ; while the recluses 
of Mont Casino and their abbot, Bertire, made tliemselves con- 
spicuous for their superiority iu miniature-painting. 

Disgusted by the corruption which gradually crept into mo- 
uastio institutions, we are too apt to forget the debt we owe them 
Ibr :%Te8^rving at least the germ of thought^ amid the deadly 
which bad thllen upon it tbe rest of tbe worlds In the 
intoM of the deluge of barbarism, tbe monasteries were the ark 
^ i^fuge. While peers and princes, kni|^ and squires, were 
Ms^atically engaged in fighting, robbing, wd pki^erin^^ 
nfbnks'wero otenpid in inventioss' of whieh w still 

enjoy) ; in ponhteuettng tiiese glnrionis eathedesls^ the pride of 
onr own end otbee lands ; in esn w some of the 

mastefpieees of att; in espying the worim of anriqmiy, wfaioh. 
would otberwIse'probsbJiy beve been leelkfoe and in iseepr 
ang alive the sacred fire of literature. The names of Roger 
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Bacon, Fadro Alessandro, of Angelico da Fiesole, Fra Bar- 
tolomeo, and so many others, ought surely to exempt tho 
monks of olden days from tho universal charge of ignorance and 
laziness so systematically and indiscriminately brought against 
them. As to the nuns, they, too, were not idle. Th^ were 
largely employed in illuminating and copying manuscd^s and 
missals. They managed extensive lands belonging U^lie con- 
vent ; they tended the sick and tho poor ; many of them, as wo 
shall see hereafter, excelled in painting ; and the recluses of one 
convent at least, — that of the Dominican sisters, founded 1292, at 
Florence, — were among the earliest and most zealous encouragers 
of the art of printing. 

In 1476, Fra Domenico da Pistoya, and Fra Pietro da Pisa, the 
spiritual directors of tho convent, established a printing press 
within its walls, — the nuns served as compositors, — and many 
works of considerable value issued from this press between 1170 
and 1484, when Bartolomeo da Pistoya dying, the nuns ceased 
their labours. 

Miniature-painting and illuminating continued to flourisli during 
the whole of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth oeutiiries. 
Even celebrated artists did not disdain them. Dante mentions two 
in particular, who must have enjoyed considerable renown, for he 
introduces them in his Purgatorio ” as expiating tlirough 
suffering their pride and their success on earth. Painters 
were in tho habit of atfiiching a grudis, or small longitudinal 
margin, to their pictures, on which they used to paint passages 
from the lives of tho saints who formed the subject of their work. 
Many may be seen in the exquisite creations of Fra Angelico 
da Fiesole. At the commencement of the sixteenth century, minia- 
ture-painting began to decline. Almost unnoticed, engraving had 
usurped its place ; but tho miniatures of this period are superior 
to all which precede them, combining vigour and correctness of 
design, and chiaroscuro, with the exquisite expression, the delicate 
touch, the bright and glowing colouring of former productions. 
Among tho most distinguished names of those with whom its his- 
tory closed, we again find that of a woman, a Dominican 
Plantilla Nelli, daughter to a Florentine patricitin, and pupil to 
Fra Bartolomeo. Vasari mentions her in his secoqd edition of - 
Storia di Pittura.'* < i - 

In 1405 we discover in Germany what must be regarded 
rar^ among the female sox,— a sculptor^, find of no . . 
emmehce, Shbina von Steinbach, daughter, to t)iat Erwin 
St^nbach who^ in the cathedral of £as risked ^ 

memory so glorious and so enduring a Imonmneoi ^ early 
-childhood Sabina displayi^ Considerable );aleht for m^e^ng, and 
it waa to her that her father entrusted much of w® ornamental 
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• iHirt of his stupendous undertaking. Few, ns they pause before 
the groups on tho portal of the southern aisle, and admire their 
grace and beauty, os we have so often admired' them, imagine that 
they are the work of k girl of twenty. These groups represent 
allegoucally the Christian and the Jewisl/Church, — in the former, 
the tigutes are stately and graceful ; the diadem on their brows, 
the cross in their right hands ; in the left, the holy wafer and cup. 
The latter are bowed down with sliamb and sorrow, their counte- 
nances sad and mournful, holding in their hands a broken arrow, 
and the shattered relics of the tablets of the law. “ In this 
work,'* says our author, ‘‘ all that is beautiful and superhuman 
in the sculpture of the Middle Ages may be said to be embodied ; 
it seems as thougli these elements needed a female hand to attain 
that purity and depth of feeling which lends this group so pecu- 
liar a charm.*’ On ono of the scrolls held by the Apostle John 
are the following lines in Latin : — * 

“ May the grace of God fall to thy share, Sabina, 

Whoso hands have formed my image out of this hard stone.** 

Tradition adds that, hy the command uf*tlie archbishop, Sabina 
herself attended to sec tho statues deposited in tlieir destined 
niches; that the prelate, followed by all his priests, came 
forth to meet her, and placed upon her brow a garland of laurel, 
consecrated by his omx hand. That this tradition was long pretty 
generally believed, is evident from an old painting of no great 
merit wo have ourselves seen at Strasbourg, in which Sabiuti is 
represented kneeling at the feet of the archbishop, receiving his 
blessing and the precious wreath. 

The commencomeut of the fifteenth century, so important in 
the history of humanity, so peculiarly marked by mental activity, 
is somewhat barren in female artists, and indeed in female genius 
altogether, in comparison, at least, with the succeeding ages. The 
change which had come over tho world within the last hundred 
years had acted no less unfavourably on the intellectual progress 
of the BOX, than on its social positiouv In. the thirteenth and 
fonrt^ntJh' penturies, women had been the object of a species of 
iidoratUml * Tlieir beauty was the chosen theme of minstrel |ay, 
their ft.vour the brightest recompense of knightly valour. Xhua 
song and worshipped, tho women of the high^ ^rdejrs, at least, fo 
whom these remarks morp particutarly to 

wd hSghten the homage befpre^^ alri^f/hy entU- 
vating their iaietita so far as thbir 
now Troabgdour^ and Mfnnesfingers.l^^ 4^11^ 

thp" olive ^pVes bf l^rovenoV 

Rhfne. The r^jpi ' of chiyalry^ afid 

engrossing inteieati had shrung hpV Mmi had no longer leisure 
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or inclination to wander^ harp in hand, from castle to castle, and 
bower to bower, pouring forth the praises of their ladye-love ; and 
woman, fallen from the lofty pedestal to which she had been 
temporarily elevated, sunk to the level of ordinary life, and had to 
, suffer from that reactioif which invariably attends all exaggerated 
sentiments, however pure and noble in themselves. 

So fnr as art was concerned, the fifteenth century, tlfe earlier 
part especially, was peculiarly unfitted to foster or develope female 
talent. Art was gradually discarding that ideal and superhuman 
character which had formed at once the charm and the weakness 
of the middle ages. New and more extended perspectives had 
opened to its view. It was a period of perpetual and wearisome, 
though fruitful, toil. The coiTect anatomy of the human form 
began to supersede the conventional style hitherto universally 
adopted. Earthly passions, mingled emotions which had found 
no place in the religious production^ of an earlier age, in the pure 
and serene compositions of Angelico da Fiesole, in the solemn 
and dignified figures of Fra Bartolomeo, were now to be repro- 
duced upon the canvas. All this necessitated severe study — 
study under difficulties too great, too repulsive, to admit of many 
females coming forward to sliare them. It is therefore with the 
more plefisure that we hail the advent of the few women who, 
subduing every obstacle, distinguished themselves during this 
important period. The best known of these is Margaritha von 
Eck, sister to Huberto Jan von Eck, who, by the introduction of 
oil-painting, brought about .so great and momentous a revolution 
in the history of art In their more important works Margaritha 
had no share; she devoted herself exclusively to miniature- 
painting, and the magnificent court of Burgundy supplied her 
with ample employment. Occasionally brother and sister worked 
together, as in the breviary of that Duke of Bedford who married 
the sister of Philip the Good in 1423, which is now in the im- 
perial library at Paris. That Margaritha was tolerably celebrated 
in her own day is evident from the work of Carl von Mander, the 
earliest historian of Flemish art, who calls her “ a gifted Mi- 
nerva," and adds, thai^ like her prototype, slie sepmed tim of 
Hymen. 

Somewhat later» in the depths of a peaceful convent 
remberg, a second Margaritha wiled away the silent 
copying and illoxnmating religious works. Eighi folio 
we are assured, were trti^ and adorned by tlie>han& pf ihifi 
pious and indefatigiible nux^ fuming to another age, we 
must linger a moment to cooie|n]date IfWile artists of some 
importance. In the Pin^th^ of Bn!o|^^ ainon|;*the many 
st^, quaint, and slrange4ob]cjiig productions of the fourt^th^ 
fifteenth centuries, is a picture of St Ursula, which to the pure. 
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calm, hol^ expression peonliar to the works of the early masters, 
unites a grace and even correctness of drawing not a little un- 
usual at that period. This is attributed to Caterina Vigri, a 
noble maiden, native of Bologna, bom in 1403, who ended W 
days in virgin sanctity in the Convent of iCapo di Christo, where 
her grd>^, and many works by her hand, are yet pointed out to the 
curious Visitor. Among these is an infant Jesus, long held in 
such peculiar veneration that it was presented to the sick to kiss, 
with the firm conviction that all whose lips approached the can- 
vas would be restored to health ; and many are the miracles ad- 
duced in proof of its marvellous powers. 

Onorata Eudiano wielded at once the painter’s pencil and the 
wan’ior’s swoi'd. She is quite a personage of romance, and we 
arc sui’prised that she has never figured in novel or poetry. In 
her ‘^Sixl year, she had already attained so groat a reputation for 
artistic skill that Gabrino Fondolq, tyrant of Cremona, com- 
mitted to her care the adornment of his palace. Onorata would 
willingly have declined this equivocal honour, but the Marquis 
would listen to no refusal ; and to excite the anger of a man at 
once so vindictive aud so unscrupulous was too fearful a risk*. 

Onorata was not destined to labour long in the service of 
Fondolo. One day, while occupied in painting the walls of one 
of the apartments, a courtier notorious for his dissipated habits 
entered the room, and offered some unjustifiable liberties. The 
young artist indigttantly repulsed him, and on his returning to 
the charge, she seized a dagger she always wore concealed in her 
boddice, and stabbed him to the heart. Then rushing from the 
palace, disguised herself in man's attire, and fled to the moun- 
tains, declaring she would rather perish in exile and a wanderer, 
but pure and untainted, than enjoy splendour and dishonour at 
home. The Marquis was furious ; he sent soldiers in every direc- 
tion in pursuit, with orders to bring her back, alive or dead; but 
unable to discover the place of her retreat, and finding no one 
capable of completing her labours, he promised full and entire 
pardon on condition of her instant return. . Onorata, however, 
had eAtoted her escape from his dominionn, Beteining her dis- 
guise, ehe obtained admittance into one of tiie companies of 
C^^^eri then infesting ItMy, and by hes courage and conduct 
soon'.^CiM. to the post of oaptaia. Her warlike iqpirit delighted 
ub’'|b«':i^c^ndenoe and excitement of her new career; she re- 
frtsiii to t^bsndon it, and continned tn fight and paint (dtomately 
for thirty In 147S, her nat^ town^ CaiditdKoike, wan. 

besieged hy tine Veneyaiitt. Jd. th0\l^ of her coisi- 

pany, flew to ite nitel; siw femioi imswfhe lie^, 

btttwaa ipo^ally woug^ ia ffe» dM. « fenr-dwh 

later. ' . ' "• ‘ ■ 
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The coiiimencement and the middle of the fifteen tfl century 
had been a season of labour; its conclusion and the sixteenth 
brought the harvest. It was now that painting in particular 
reached its culminating point, and attoinfjd a perfection which 
no succeeding period has ever equalled. • 

Between 1690 and 1620 lived the greater part of th^e men 
whoso works form the delight and admiration of succewing ages 
— Leommlo da Vinui, Raphael, Michel Angelo, Correggio, 
Titian, and Giorgione. Beside such mighty names, those oi any 
female artists, however brilliant in themselves, seem pale and 
colourless. Yet it would be unfair to pass them by without 
some share of attention, more especially as many were the sub- 
jects of warm eulogiirm in their own day. One of the most 
celebrated was Maria Robusti, daughter to Tintoretto, the rival, 
though not the equal, of Titian. Maria s talents were universally 
recognised and esteemed, lyings and emperors sought to allure 
her to their courts ; but slie rejected all their propositions, and 
lived and died at Venice, beneath her father's roof, which, though 
wedded to a rich goldsmith, she never quitted. Maria is much 
laudfed by Rudolphi, in his Maraviglia della pittura Venezinnn." 
We must pass by many female names recorded by Professor Guhl, 
pausing only to notice one whose celebrity rests rather on the 
testimony of lier contemporaries, than on any works which have 
come down to posterity — Irene di Spilimberg. Bom at IJdina, 
of ancient and noble race ; young, lovely, and gifted, Irene was 
the theme of universal admiration in her own day. Tasso cele- 
brated her in a sonnet of great sweetness ; Titian, her master, 
immortalized lier by his pencil ; in a collection of orations pub- 
lished some twenty years after her death by Gradenigo, she is 
called the pride and delight of her age ; and Rudolphi includes 
her among the few names of female artists he honoured with liis 
notice. Perhaps her beauty, her grace, her early doom — she 
died at eighteen — may in some degree explain the discrepancy 
between lier reputation and her actual performances. They wero 
probably admired less for what they were, than for what they 
promised. Had Raphael or Leonardo da Vinci perished at 
eighteen, what would they have left behind them ? 

Flanders contributed its share, though a smiill one, to the list 
of female artists. Albrecht Dtirer, in his joumali 1S21V spbaks 
with admiration of a young girl aged seventeen, whom be met on 
his travels. She is caRed Susanna," he says ; ** she Hsb illu- 
minated a book, a Salvator ; I gave her a ducat for it. It is a 
great wonder that a woman (IVeibs^ld) should be aUe to do so 
much." Barer 8 opinion of the cfi^abilitios of the fiitnale' sex in 
general — not very high~was tbtt prevalent m in the 
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fiixtcenth century. In no country \vaB female ^nius of all descrip* 
' tions at so low an ebb. 

The seventeenth century gave birth to more thau one woman, 
whose works, if they cannot claim place among those of the great 
masters of the age,' deserve no ordinary attention — ^Lavinia 
Fontana, Artemisia Genteleschi, Elisabdtta Serani, and Maria 
Hchurmn. The three first belong to the Bologna school. Lavinia 
was daughter to that Prospero Fontana under whom Ludovico 
Carocci studied, and who angrily declared he was fitter for a colour* 
grinder than a painter. We know how triumphantly Caracci, 
though by far the least celebrated of the three brothers, confuted 
this assertion ; and in later years ho had the pleasure of hearing 
Fontana regret that ho w'as too old to become the pupil of him 
whom he had despised. This privilege was enjoyed by his 
daughter Tiavinia. To delicacy of touch and sweetness of ex- 
pression, she united such peculiar skill in catching likenesses, 
that her portraits were eagerly sought by noble dames and 
princes, and paid for at a price far higher than was usual in 
those days. Pope Gregory XIII. appointed her his painter in 
ordinary. Her personal idtractions were of an uncommon order, 
and her hand was demanded by more than one titled suitor; but 
she rejected all, to bestow it on a young man of lowly origin, 
who had w'on her afiections while working in her father’s atelier. 
In rendering all due justice to Lavinia, we cannot «juite agree 
with Professor Guhl, when he compares her productions to those 
of Titian or Tintoretto. In depth of colouring, vigour of touch, 
and breadth of outline, she is generally deficient. Even her 
finest work, “ The Holy Francis di Paula,” in the Pinacothek of 
Bologna, is open to this objection, though in a modified degree. 
Fur superior to Lavinia is Elisabetta Serani, like her a native of 
Bologna. The pupil of Guido Beni, she early imbibed that ex- 
quisite sense of the beautiful, that peculiar gift of reproducing 
it, which distinguishes her master. To this she adds a vigour 
and energy rara in a female pencil, and completely five from that 
<'oarscness so often mistaken for power. In the church of 
( 'ertosa, at Bologna, is a “ Christ at the River Jordan," by her 
hand, not unworthy of ,the best efforts of Guido himself; and. in 
the Ralazzo de Pietri, in the qame city, is a “Magdalen," which, 
in beauty, expression, and grace, hMbeen seldom surpassed. Lanzi 
epeaks.of her with enthusiastic admiration. .Elisaoetta excelled 
likewise in music and sculptore, . To . these rare gifts she dni^ 
all the gentler virtues of her dex. She never permitted her 

S assion for Art to interfere, with 'the fiilftlm^nt‘ Of her homely 
uties.,' She yuould rise at dawn ^ ^rfo^ thi)^ lowly domestlo 
taaiMt/fer yrhichher oonstapi ’ dhiiin'g ti^e day t^rd^ 
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litlto leisure; and was equally adtoixable in the circle of daily 
life, as in the loftier regions to which her spirit loved to aspire. 
At tlie height of fame and fortune, in the bloom of youth 
and beauty, Elisabetta was sudde^y snatched from all who 
loved her by a cruel and mysterious do6m. Every effort to 
dispel the darkness in*whicb her fate is involved has lutiierto 
been utterly fruitless. The acts of the trial (for a d^tb so 
sudden excited general suspicion) are still extant, but tfirow little 
light on the subject. According to general belief, she was poi* 
soned by the same hands which administered the deadly draught 
to Domenico ; those of llibeira or his disciples, jealous of her 
rising fame. Others aver that a personage of princely blood, 
having in vain sought to win her to his dishonourable addresses, 
thus avenged himself for her virtuous disdain. Never was grief 
more sincere or general than that excited by the fate of this fair 
and gifted being. The whole town was in a state of excitement ; 
her obsequies were cclebratad with the utmost splendour; and 
her tomb, beside that of Guido, in the chapel of the Madonna 
del Eosario, was long tlie shrine of enthusiastic 2 >iIgrimago. 
Artemisia Gcutelcschi, likewise a pupil of Guido Keni, was bom 
beneath the glowing skies of Naples, but early removed with her 
family to Bologna. She was celebrated principally for her 
success us a portrait pointer, and was summoned to England by 
Charles 1., at whose Couri she spent several years in the constant 
exerci.se of her art. Laden with rich gifts, she returned to Naples, 
where she lived in great splendour. Her correspondence with 
the Chevalier del Fozzo, recently published, displays considerable 
inteUectuol powers, and proves that she was no less in her ele- 
ment in the great world than in the painter's studio. One of her 
best pictures is her “ .Judith,” now in the Palazzo Pitti at 
Florence — the colouring is vivid, the design clear and correct. 
We have already adverted to the inferiority of female artistic 
genius in the North. Now, for the first time, it gave signs of 
hfe. Maria Schurmon, however inferior as an artist to Elisa* 
betta Berani, will still be remembered, no less for the wealth, 
than for the variety of her endowments. Of Flemish extrac- 
tion, but bom at Cologne, she displayed at a very early oge 
that wonderful facility for acquiring knowledge, <uid those rare 
intellectual gifts &Hr which she was afterwards so distinguished, 
Permitted to be present at her broker's Latin lessons, though 
without sharing his instmetion, she had already mastered all the 
difficulties of the langni^e while he was still in bis accidence. 
Her taste for study once aroused, nothing oould stop its progress ; 
at the age of eleven she had become so thoroughly mistress of 
the Greek and Hebrew lango^ea as to read witii pfffeot facility 
Homer, .Eschylus, and the Bible in the original tongues. When, 
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in addition to this, we are credibly informed that she united « 
thorough acquaintance with Arabic, Syriac, Samaritan, and 
Ethiopian — ^that she spoke with equal elegance and facility every 
European tongue — that she was no less celebrated for her pro- 
found learning than ior her talents as a sculptor, musician, and 
artist, yfo know not whether to be mosl amazed by the asto- 
nishing^ variety of her endowments, or by the modesty which 
induced Jier to shun all public applause, and seek * retirement 
rather than renown. Honoured by all the most learned men of 
her day, — in intimate correspondence with Salniasius, Vossius, 
Heinsius, &c. — sought by every person of celebrity who visited 
Oologne, she abandoned this brilliant existence to retire to a 
little country-house, where she dwelt in the utmost simplicity, 
dividing her time between her art and her pen. 

After the death of her father and brothers, however, to whom 
she was fondly attached, her mind, naturally inclined to deep and 
serious reflection, became clouded melancholy. It was in this 
mood that she first made the acquaintance of the celebrated 
Lamenie. This man, who believed himself a new Christ, sent 
into the world to announce a new Messiah, whose eloquence and 
intellectual powers exercised so singular a fascination on all with 
whom he (nime in contact, soon acquired unbounded influence 
over the lonely artist. She became one of his wannest disciples, 
and, abandoning alike pen and pencil, devoted herself to theolo- 
gical studies. On Lamcnie's death, in 1674, she undertook the 
task of continuing to disseminate his doctrines. Collecting his 
followers, she condiujtcd them to Vivert, in Friesland, where she 
dwelt many years, and where our own William Penn saw her in 
1677. Ill his ‘Moumey in Germany*' he mentions their conver- 
sation, adding, she spoke in a remarkably grave and solemn 
tone.”* However mistaken Maria’s religion, it was deep and 
sincere ; of this she gtive an incontrovertible proof in distributing 
all her goods to the poor, and died herself in indigence, May, 1678. 

Far less variously and marvellously endowed, but superior in 
her own peculiar domain, was Rachel Reutoh, long regarded os 
the first flower-paiiiter of her own, or indeed oi any age. Bachel 
was bom at Amsterdam, 1064. She married at sixteen, and be- 
came the mother of ten children, whom she brought up, we are 
assured, with the most laudable care. How she contrived with a 
small income to cou^bine tiie anxious and manifold duties of a 
mother with the constant toil and study r^uisite to attain such 
perfection in lier art, is difficult to imagine ; but genius effects 
almost wittiout au effort that which seems impossible to ordinary 
minds. Baohd's fame gradually inoreased tofueh a degree, that 

■ P ■■ 
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was appoiutccl Court painter to the Elector John of the Pfalz, 
and by bis earnest desire setUed with her family in his capital. 
After his death she returned to Holland, aijd continued to prose- 
cute her art with unabated energy and success, till 1750, when 
she died full of years and honours. ^ 

But it was in Franck that, next to Italy, female artisti^genius 
shone with the brightest lustre. In the seventeenth^entury 
women j)lrty a conspicuous part in French history ; dhd if, on 
the one band, it must be acknowledged that this part was not 
always very consistent with the virtue and purity of their sex, 
on the other, it is but just to recall tbe many bright names with 
which they adorned both literature and art. Among the most 
distinguished is Elizabeth Cherony who enjoyed an honour since 
denied even to the most gifted of her sex. She was member of 
the Academy of Arts in Paris ; and in the funeral oration pro-^ 
nouiiced upon her by Formal Huis, a brother Academician, she 
was declared to have’ merited a place among the most cchjbrated 
artists of her age. Her pictures, although sc arcely meriting such 
extravagant eulogiums, are still held in high esteem. They are 
delicately drawn, full of sweet expression. Gifted alike in mind 
and person, the friend of all the unhappy and suffering, Eliza- 
beth Oheron was no less behaved than admired. 

While in France woman was wreathing tluj garland of fame 
around lier brow, what was she doing in EnglamI and Germany ! 
Here, in an artistic point of view, lier inferiority is palpable. 
True, England could boast of more than one female artist of con- 
sidei’able promise, but none comparable to Serani or Cheron. 

In ^iermany this inferiority vraw still more striking. Here, 
indecd,'it woa not confined to the gentler sex. In art as in lite- 
rature, Germany, with a few bright exceptions, was far behind all 
neighbouring nations. ' The Cologne school, ns it is termed, hud 
died away, and no other liad taken its place. Tbe condition of 
the country, indeed, suflicientl y accounts for this fact. The Thirty 
Years’ War was raging with fcarful intensity. It was not a great 
national straggle, such as often calls forth the noblest energies — 
the most ^orious attributes of the human mind. It was a con- 
flict in which the meanest, basest, most sordid passions broke 
forth ; it was a civil war, in the fullest sense of tbe term, fatal 
alike to every generous impulse, and to every lofty aspiration. 
That no female artist should have appeared in these gloomy and 
disastrous times, need scarcely, excite astonishment ; but the 
general condition of the female sex was decidedly inferior in 
Protestant, to that which she enjoyed in Catholic lands. 

Luther, in declaring that woman s sole vocation was marriage 
~that in that, and that only, was she performing the part 
assigned her by Frovidence-^hiid destroyed the halo witlr.wnich 
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virgin ohastitf had once encircled her brow. Oatholicifon had 
' raised her to the rank of stunt; it had inscribed her on 
the list of martyrs ; it had given.her a place amid the hierarchy ; 
it had brought her ii^ immediate contact with the supreme head 
of the Church. To'tliose whom choice or necessity hindered 
from entering the bonds of matrimony,* it hod opmied another 
cfureer— that of the recluse — the sister of charity ; it had pre- 
sented aifetfaer asylnm-^tbat of the convent ; a career contrary, 
indeed, to all our natural instincts, full of self-denial and priva- 
tion, but promising truly or falsely an immortality of bliss here- 
after — an asylum sad and gloomy, but calm, tranquil, and secure 
— « life of privation, but devoted to an end sufficient to atone for 
every suffering, the relief of the sick, the helpless, and the des- 
tituto. Of all tliis the Beformation at once deprived her. It 
narrowed her influence, it lowered her sphere, it confined her 
place to the daily round of domestic joys and sorrows. Catho- 
licism, in the person of Mary, had invested her with almost 
divine attributes ; it had represented her ns the intercessor be- 
tween the Saviour and mankind — as the incarnation of the 
highest purity, of the loftiest philanthropy ; and even those who 
repudiate such doctrines freely recognise the powerful influence 
tliey must have exercised in elevating and hallowing the whole 
sex.. 

We know full well that the loftiest heroic elements may be 
found in the very lowliest walks of life, that it needs not the seve- 
rance of every dear and near tie to call foiih all that is holy 
and elevate^ in our natures. We would simply direct attention 
to a fact which, whatever intApretation we may lend it, had evi- 
dently acted deleteriously on the condition of woman. The high 
rank she has achieved for herself in the present century does not 
invilidate this argument, fur she has achieved it oidy by hmg, 
eont^ant, and arduous effort, and even now many privileges, once 
conferred upon her in Catholic -Europe, are still denied her. 

In tlie annals of the principal cities of Italy, we find women 
occupying the chair of the professor — not of modem timgues, not 
of music and drawing, but of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, mathematics, 
and astronomy. We find them delivering lectures -in public to 
crowded fuid Mmiriti^ audiences } we see them admitted members 
of learned societies, and ajddiessed by the most soientiflo men on 
terms of equality. Yet it is doubtfriiwhetber tbefrur-femed Novrila^. 
wtts a better Greek scholar than Mrs. Browning; . oi Maria FiMnna 
Yignoli, whose atatue long adormsd the mark^pkoe of Viterbo, 
more learned in natural soienoes than^bs, SomnvSle: 

The first half of the ifightem^ eeiktary gia^ birth to few 
pninteri of enduring feme. The great masters ' had' pshsed away, 
The.':jsi^enoe of toe Fienoh school 'had beoome predominant 
CVoLLXX.No.CXXXmj-NEwS*Mii^Vol.XrV. No.I. N ’ 
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ihcpughout the whole domain of art. The tenderness, purity, and 
excjuisite perfection of Fraucia, of Leonardo da Vinci, and of 
Xtaphael — ti>e grandeur of Michael Angelo— the soft, transparent 
loveliness of Coreggio — the brilliant hues, the life-like glow of 
Titian and Paul Veronese — ^the deep, poetic reeling^ of Georgione 
— tile power and piussiou of the Caravaggio school — and the 
radiant beauty of Guido and Albano — ^were succeeded the 
graceful mannerism, the light and lively style of a Wafteau and 
a Bouche. Still, we would not disparage these pleasing artists or 
their fellow -labourers. 

They aimed at little, but what they aimed at they attained. 
Tho same may be said of their female contemporaries. 

During this period mi, was not utterly stagnant in Germany ; 
Carstens and liaphael Mengs were its representatives. Beside 
them stands a female form, who, indeed, may be regarded as 
occupying a position between the two — loss minute and reflective 
than Mengs, less elevated and important than Carstens. 

In the far-famed l^itti Gallery, at Florence, are three female 
portraits the size of life, painted by the originals themselves, 
which at once attract the attention of every visitor. Tho lirst in 
feature and expression bears the stamp of a masculine intellect : 
the touch is vigorous, the colouring has the golden tint of thcr 
Venetian school, but it presents no mark of individuality — this is 
Maria llobusti Tintoietto. The second cannot be mistaken ; 
even the most unpra<jtised eye would discern at a glance that it 
is a Frenchwoman, piquant, * lively, gi*acoful, evidently not so 
much engrossed with lier art as to he insensible to admiration as 
a woman — this is the well-known Madame Le-brun. Opposite 
the fair Parisian is a thinl portrait — a woman still in the bloom 
of life, but destitote of all brilliancy of colouring, with an expres- 
sion grave and pensive almost to melancholy. She is seated on 
a stone, in the midst of a solitary landscape — a portfolio with 
sketclies in one hand, a pencil in the other. The attitude is un* 
studied, almost to negligence. There is no attempt at display ; 
you feel as yon look on her that every thought is absorbed in 
iter vocation. Tbie> is Angelica Kait^an, almost the only 
female artist of importance of whom, until lately, Germany could 
boast, but who, with the exception of £Jisdbetta Sarani, ranks 
higher, ]^hap8,*ihan any of ^hom we have yet spoken. 

The history of Angehca Kanffmait is too known to allow 

of our entering into many details kme. We need not dwell on« 
her gladsome childhood, Im aamph^^yoilUi passed partly amid the 
vine-clad hills and wild feweats of h^.mativs land, partly beside 
the blue waters and animy shores ^vths lake of Goiao~her 
passionate love of art, and resolute deVolion to its altar, her sue- 
c€8s, her genius^ her long residsnoe in England, the bononis with ^ 
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\vhich she was loaded^the fatal marriage into which she was 
•seduced — all those have been often repeated and commented on. 
The particulars of this union, or rather of the oiroumatanceB 
which preceded it, ho^ijever, do not appear so generally known. 
It was in early girlhood, while travelling ^th her father through 
Switeerland to their native land, that she first beheld llie man 
destined to exercise so fatal an influence on her destiny. Angelica 
was then oftly in her seventeenth year, her dawning talents had 
already attracted considerable attention, but as both father and 
daughter were poor, tlioy were compelled to travel on foot, resting 
at night at the little inns by the wayside. One evening, when 
wearied with the long day s journey, they entered a humble house 
of entertainment, they were informed by the landlord that they 
must go further, for a couple of “ grands seigneurs/’ just arrived, 
had engaged all the rooms for tliemselves and their suite. The 
weary travellers insisted on thejr right to remain, and the debate 
was growing warm, when one of the ffentlemen for whose accom- 
modation they were rejected, made his appearance, and with great 
politeness, begged them to enter the dining-room and share their 
repast. The good Kauiiman, whose frank, confiding nature was 
always a stranger to suspicion, at once consented, despite the 
whispered entreaties of his daughter, who, with the intuitive per- 
, ception of her sex, had discerned something offensive beneath the 
polished Courtesy of their inviter. She was not mistaken ; at 
table Lord E— -soon forgot the respect due to youth and inno^ 
oonce, and attempted some liberty. Angelica indignantly repulsed 
it, and on its repetition, rising hastily from the table, drew her 
father with her, and instantly left the house. Years passed on ; 
a portion of the time had been spent in her native land with her 
father's brother, an honest farmer, in comfortable tliough narrow 
cireurastances. At first Angelica, accustomed to the wonders of 
art, and the splendour of Italian cities, could scarcely bring her- 
self to endure this homely mode of existence. The mde manners 
of thovse by whom she was surrounded, the utter want of elegance 
or taste, displeased and disgusted her. Gradually, however, as 
habit softened down these first impressions, the poetic side of the 
picture dawned upon her mi^. »he lears^ to love the homely 
simpUeity of ilmt hoS|»table dwsdfiug, wii& ite gabled front and 
narrow windowsM^^-the gteom of #ose dark pfne- 

forests, through wbieb the euulM^ltte could ir^umely penetrate, 
aiul ceased to long for the palaces of JdHan, and ^ 

oronjge^groves of Como* Bestdtte^ sbd hod liCiie time for' ifid 
regrets ; the intmor decotsitkuibf a 

was entrusted to her fatlter iuctoSis in an- 

uGklertiddng so ifiAculi eweiteijl atteiKtioil. A 

latsMT, and wi find lief agahi ifi Itiilyi M 
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I& the latter city she hecame acquainted irith Winkeltaann, who 
soon regarded her vitli almost paternal affection. It was a 
chtoning picture — the gifted and thoughtful man, whose brow 
was farrowed with sixty years of ceaseless ^.udy and deep reflec- 
tion, and the young, a^ent, brilliant girl, full of hope and enthu- 
siasm. Angelica painted his portrait, and it was not without a 
certain pleasure that Winkelmann informs his friends “ he has 
sat for his picture to a young and lovely woman." * 

It is one of the best of her early productions ; the likeness is 
perfect, the colouring vivid, and the touch more vigorous than 
usual. 

Angelica was now in her S6th year, and had already acquired 
both fame and fortune, when she was induced to accept a pro- 
posal to visit England. Welcomed with enthusiasm, sought by 
the noblest and most gifted in the land, all seemed to smile upon 
her path, when in a fatal hour she again lighted on the man whose 
undisguised libertinisiil had deeply wounded her modesty hm 
years before. It was in the midst of a brilliant circle, where all 
the beaux esprits of London were assembled, that they again met. 

Lord E had long since lost every trace of her, and great was his 

amazement to recognise in the elegant woman and celebrated 
artist the humble little pedestrian of the Swiss mountains. If 
he had thought her charming then, how much more lovely did 
she seem to him now ; his heart and fancy were alike inflamed, 
and he resolved that this time at least she should not escape him. 
Feigned repentance for the past, assurances of unselfish devotion 
which sought for nothing in return save the friendship and esteem 
of its object, flattery, insinuation, all were employed. Angelica, 
trusting and guileless, believed him, nor was it till', fancying him- 
self secure of triumph, he threw off the mask, that she even 
suspected his . basmiess. Equidly shocked and indignant, she 
would no longer admit him to her society. 

This only stimulated his passions. Perhaps he thought it a 
pretext to lure him to more honoorabje offers; at all events de- 
spairing of winning, the prize by any other means, he laid liis 
rank and title at her &et. But Angelica was no Pamela to re- 
ceive with faumble-grafitade the hand of him who had insulted 
her virtue; Her mild bnt reaolute refusal stnng him to. madness. 
If what some of - her biographers assert be. true, he .flircod 
himself into her presence, and sought by violence to obtain that 
which no entreaties eould witf; -hilt here, too, be failed. The 
rumour of his worthless conduct got alnoad, and he ionnfl it. 
most convmiient to- leave ..phtgland fSov n^rtime, yowing- revenge. 
The subsequent portion M ue story-istwell knowm . 'Her latal 
union two years later^ witi} a. worthless edventarer whomibe in- 
famous Lord E— — • hod bribed-'to persMiate a man of 'sank and 
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honour, the disootery of the intrigue,. th« disselution of the 
’ riage, the illness and suffering which followed that brief delu- 
sion, all have been^counted by her hiogrophffls, Be Bossi and 
others. Far, howev^ from diminiriiing the interest and respect 
witli which she was universally regarded, these sad' incidents 
only increased them. She was recalled from the solitude in 
which she had buried herself, by the appointment of Professor to 
the Acadc’hiy of Arts in London— a rare honour for a woman. 
For thirteen years she resided in Loudon, resolutely refusing every 
offer of marriage, but at length, yielding to the entreaties of- her 
father, whose health was rapidly declining, and who dreaded 
leaving her alone and unprotected, she bestowed her hand upon 
the painter, Antonio Zucchi, with whom she returned to. Borne. 
It was here that she.was introduced into the circle of those great 
men, whose names illustrate their native land, and who at diffe- 
rent periods visited the Eternal City,— to Goethe, Herder, &c. 

“ The good Angelica,” writes Goethe, in one of his letters from 
Home, “ has a most remarkable, and, for a woman, really unheard of 
talent ; one must see and value what she docs, and not what she leaves 
undone. There is much to leam from her, particularly as to work, fw 
what she effects is really marvellous.” 

“ It was interesting,”, says her escellent biographer. Be Bossi, “ to 
see Angelica and her husband before a picture. While Zucchi spoke 
with enthusiasm, Angelica remained silent, fixing her doqueot glance 
on the finest portions of the work. In her countenance one could read 
her feelings, and her observations were always limited to a few brief 
words ; these, however, seldom contained any blame, nothing save the 
praises of t^t which was worthy of praise. It belongra to her 
nature to bo struck by the beautiful alone, as the bee draws honey only 
gut of ovary flower.” 

The latter portion of Angelica's life glided tranquilly by. She 
died in 1807. “As an artist,’’- says a contempordry (Baphael 
Mengs), “ she is the pride of the female sex in. all times and all 
nations. Nothing is wanting, compomtioni colouring, fancy, all 
are here." This flattering euloginm, pronounced white the recol- 
lection of tlie charms and virtues of the original was still firesh in 
‘thb writer's memory, has hot- bera completely boaflmed by pos- 
terity, and will be -but partaaUy -accented by any ope who is 
aoquaiuled with her works. < l^he-> flre'df iBBpiratio& i8;waiitihg, 
the colouring is geimrally driest in wamth.aad depth,,, the 
todcli in force and vigout; bdt there in infimieigcaoe, eweetaep, 
an^ feminine delicacy fa edl her produetiona— the diaptag is 
ooneet. and elegant, nod the dntlines soft and melting ; i 

A more striking OontMst tO'A^geliea Kaaftneg «huiiMMhuu 
lie^bruh con scaroely be oonorived— the oiie’ 80 fl,«iodssh 
tiringi%iUima<flt(ff^smriineiitiiltMidetwiypeealihrtoiheGkaa^ 
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iDind. The other gay, sparkliog, ooquettish, a Frenchwoman in 
tile fullest sense of the term. Bom on the 16th April, 1756* the 
daughter of a portrait painter of merit, she evinced even in early 
childhood surprising taste and talent Ibr/art. When but eight 
years old she pointed, the picture of a bearded man with such 
truth and vigour, that her father exclaimed, “ My child, thou 
wilt be a painter;” and this little incident made a deep im- 
pression on her young and susceptible mind. The good father 
did his best to cultivate her dawning powers ; and when she lost 
him, at the age of thirteen, his place was supplied by the cele- 
brated Joseph Vernet, who felt deep interest in the gifted child. 
Her position, however, was painful enough : her father's income, 
never very lai'ge, had ceased %vith his life: her mother, vain, 
haughty, and extravagant, could not resign^orself to the narrow 
circumstances to which she found herself reduced, and poor little 
Elizabeth had to work far beyond Jier strength to minister to her 
love of dress and amusement. Even when some years after the 
mother married again, matters were not much improved ; for her 
second husband, though abundtmtly rich, was so avaricious as to 
r^se his family almost the necessities of life. The talents 
of the young girl were therefore in greater request tlian ever; 
.luckily, they were equal to the emergency.. Meanwhile, her fame 
spread abroad. When but fifteen years of age she completed a 
portrait of her mother in such perfection tha£ Veraet proposed 
her for admission to the Academy. Her extreme youth rendered 
it impossible; but a few years later she was permitted to be 
present at all its public sittings. It was about this time that she 
was introduced to Pierre Le-brun, himself on artist of considmnble 
merit, and generally acknowledged as one of th'e first connoisseufs 
in Europe. - 

I was fa| from the ‘thought of marrying M. Le-brun,” she tells 
us in. her memoirs, ** although he had a hunuome face and agreeable 
perstm; but mj mother, who fancied him very rich, nevor ceased, 
i^ng me not to refuse so advantageous a proposal* So at last I 
yitidra; hour bitterly have 1 ainee repented it!*’. . « 

Le^brnn, in &eti<mgarded the whole marriage ae an aflhk of 
bnainess. He^ly in debt, he epeeulated on the tald&fs and 
energy of his young wife to rid of hie creditors, and enable 
him to live in eaee tad hutuiy. Ko aooiier>*was he her imtiband, 
than he took posaoemon of idl hw lufrd-wen ebntings, ineisted on 
h«f delivmiag into hie hrmds the .wHne-^fieqttemtiy very laige-r- 
she lecmved fw her piettew, and iiitiidideMd tiiem on tite most 
almrd indulgences oeenp^ng tba-flrst'flebr the apmAmrate, 
splendidly femish^, Madwae lie-bhui wee feroed to 
^tent herself witli tiie eecend 'efof¥. .If, howeter,«tite are to 
eefieve the ehromquu ecandtAeVHe^ ei Hit d$if^ she!’ htfenqihfisd. 
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hen^lf bf a license of condnot only too common, indeed, in those 
days ; but not less deplorable in one so richly and variously en- 
dowed. Generollj^peaking, female painters have been remark- 
able for their pure |nd blameless existence: The high devotion 
to Art seems in- their case at least to, have really effected its 
legitimate aim — elevating their minds above all degrading pur- 
suits, and saving them, even when thrown, like Elizabeth Cheron . 
or RosHloa Garriera, in the midst of the most dissipated circles, 
from being tainted by their poison. But the society in which 
Madame Le-bnin lived avos corrupted to the very core — to enter 
it without becoming contaminated was almost impossible ; and 
her education, imperfect and superficial, had provided her with 
no guiding power to direct or save her. The fame of her talent, 

' her personal grace, and her “ silver voice," as GrCtry calls it, 
soon mode her house the rendezvous for all the celebrities of 
Paris. Often the visitors viere compelled to seat themselves on 
the bare ground, there not being*chairs enough for the party. 
Her petiti soupera became renowned in all. France, and were said 
to unite Attic elegance and Parisian luxury ; and many were the 
tales circulated os to what took place in that sanctuary of the 
Muses and the Graces. Meanwhile her- celebrity daily increased ; 
12,000 fmnes, an immense sum in those days, was unhesitatingly 
paid for a small portrait by her hand. She was appointed painter 
in ordinary to the Queen, and the Court and nobility vied with 
each other in loading her with homage. This very favour cost 
her dear. France was then on the eve of that tremendous revo- 
lution which was to uproot the existing state of things ; and tire 
artist, whom Marie Antoinette invited to sing with her, who 
accompanied her in her walks, and painted her poliarait, could 
scarcely foil to be unpopular. When the long-tirreatening storm 
burst, jiiUdame Le-brun found it prudent to leave the country. 
With an aching hemrt she bade adieu to her liome and her 
finends ; but her tears were soon dried, ibr ^ her journey was a 
triumpW progress. 

Italy, the land where fwnale artistio geniul- had home the 
hktBst fruits, the land of Elisabetta Sessnit of Maria .Bobusti, 
hailed with generis delight tiiis gifted dmigbtor of another 
vdiine. At Belogni^' tiie-wrrs iiamed.inpiaber of .tbe Ana^smy; 

’ a deputation of lialiifn on her to <^er 

tiieir compUments and MdintioDa; at ^as xe- 

gnested to pmnt ^ot perfrait whiej^li atiU . 4he 

‘palaee of its Jte jtiio nor^ dw ireee^M sfitMidl.dpw 

‘^flaiiMing. At .aiiii Si 

Bobgiia, eleo^ : member ^io£i.theiA«)Kb«(^ 
sfi^tset .trorfc % her bend faeM^ hiit heirr^ 

mwd ei«aMh.e«ii' hfpnuti hertAMii '•l^.fweud f<» her 
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Innd ; and, in 1801, reassured by tlw aspect of affars, she returned 
to Paris. It was some time before she could reconcile herself to 
the complete- change in everything around her, and more than 
once her Royalist principles ihreatened to br|og her into trouble ; 
hut the danger passed by. She lived long enough to witness more 
than one revolution, though less terrible, indeed, than that which 
had convulsed her oounti 7 in her youth. She beheld th^ restora- 
tion of that Royal line, to whose protection she owed so much, 
to the tlirone of their ancestors, and she saw them once more 
driven forth to close their days in exile. She died in 1842. 

Italy contributed numerous female names to the artists of 
the eighteenth century ; but among all these, one only is worth 
recording, that of Rosalba Carriera, who is mentioned with 
considerable eulogium by Zanetti, in his ** Storia della Pittura 
Venezeana,” the most wearisome of the many wearisome works 
on Italian painting. Bom in 1 675, she devoted lierself in early 
life exclusively to miniature painting ; but the weakness of her 
sight compelled her to abandon this and turn to pastels, in which 
she attained a rare perfection. Her moral purity and worth were 
not inferior to her genius ; though a daughter of Venice, then the 
most luxurious and licentious city in Europe, she lived in severe 
and almost cloistral retirement. Perhaps this solitary existence 
<'ontributcd to sadden a temperament naturally inclined to melan- 
choly, and darkened even in youth by a presentiment too surely 
and sadly fulfilled. Towards her 50th year she completely lost 
her sight, and her reason sank beneath the terrible privation. 
The rest of her existence was a blank, yet she lived to a great old 
age. Bhe sleeps in the church of Ban Bista a Modesta, and her 
grave is still pointed out to the traveller as that of one of the 
ornaments of her native city. 

In England, dmid the many gifted women of whom at this 
p^iod our land is justly proud, we find only two names of any 
importance in the domain of art; one in sculpture, another in 
painting, Mrs. Darner imd Maria Gosway. The - history of the 
former is well known. , Of old and noble lineage, wedded while 
yet a girl to a spendthrift who contrived to dissipate in a; few 
years a splendid patrimony, she consoled herself for domestic 
sorrow and peeoaiaty troubles by her sedulous :eultiration'o|«if^" 
in which she speedily acquired celebrity. Maria Ooaway. wasw 
lowly origin, ti^ dau^tef of an BogUsh innkee^' at-Lsghom. 
By her marriage with the melHcnoim «tis^ Biobaard,G«8«a^r>idtiii 
wu introduced to English. aooiefy, mben. her rinRvOs d<i)iunkiiiis 
painto; soon gained her both, wealth iB4:xBtMristioii.> , Sbe died (in 
‘ . . ' ■/?,; , Hii t .-•’i'- i-r • .4', r’ 

the a^ve -names- Pru^mgr 0I»W oloMs.ihiti snrt^- 
resmyi^ fyg afhtaie,w<dnaawn«K^. nohwis 
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have distinguished or are distinguishing themselves in the domain 
of art in our oto day. The serious and sustained cultivation of 
that art by women hkregards as one of the most promising indi- 
cations of the preset age. He rejoices that the sphere of 
her activity is enlarged and enlarging. iHe encourages her in 
her efforts to obtain one still wider and more effective; he 
urges on hpr the necessity of steady and undeviating effort and 
application ; and concludes by expressing the firm conviction, that 
if hitherto she has shown herself deficient, at least to a certain 
degree, in that creative power which can alone achieve the highest 
order of greatness, she is eminently calculated to excel in all that 
demands grace, tenderness, fancy, quick perception, and delicate 
poetic feeling. 
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W HEN Sir WilMam Hersohdl, diree^g' hi? greid; to 

various nebnlotts s^ti, ’.ibond tihat they vrsire Yssolvalte^ 
into'olosters of stani, he infen^, and for a tiiM maitttaiAed, ti^' 
all Boboioas spots are olnstors of stots ektoeiRnriy "iMbeto ftsm. 
us; But after‘yeats of eo&solstittoas'investigiltiotti hi»'’toB6lMsd^ 
that ** there were nelnilosittes whieb’iM not of >a 
and on this oonolurion was based his hypotiiesiB of a diffidiM' 
lamkwns fluid, wliioh, hyits esentaat'iIgMpi^^ dftsil. 

A ielsseopio 
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ployed, has enabled Lord Bosse to resolve some of the nebula 
■which before remained unresolved ; and, n turning to the conclu* 
sion which Hei'schel first formed on simile grounds but after* 
wards rejected, many astronomers have asspmed that under suf- 
ficiently high powera ajl nebula would be decomposed into stars 
—-that the resolvability is solely a (jnestion of distance. The 
hypothesis now commonly entertained is, that all i^ebuls are 
galaxies of stars mure or less like in nature to that immediately 
surrounding us ; but tlmt they are so inconceivably remote, as to 
look through an ordinary telescope like small faint spots. And 
those who lean to the old anthropomorphic idea of creation, 
have drawn the further corollary, that by the discoveries of Lord 
Bosse the nebular hypothesis has been disproved. 

Now, even supposing that these inferences respecting the dis- 
tances and natures of tlie ucbuliB are valid, they leave the nebular 
hypothesis substantially as it was. Admitting it to be true that 
each of these faint spots is'a sideral system, so far removed that 
ite countless stars give less light than one spiull star of our own 
sideral system^ the admissiofi is in no way inconsistent with the 
belief that stars and tlieir attendant planets have been formed 
by the aggregation of nebulous matter. Thcfiigh, doubtless, if 
the existence of nebulous matter, now in course of concentration, 
be disproved, one of the evidences of the nebular hypothesis is 
destroyed, yet the remaining evidences remain just as they were, 
ft is a perfectly tenable position, that though nebular condensa- 
tion is now nowhere to be seen in progress, yet that it was once 
going on universally, as indicated by the internal evidence of the 
solar system. And indeed it might be argued that tho still 
continued existence of difihsed nebulous matter was scarcely to 
be expected ; seeing that tho causes which have resulted in the 
aggregation of one mass must have been acting on all masses, 
and that the ^existence of masses not aggregfrted would be a fact 
calling for explanation. Thus, granting immediate conclu- 
sions suggest by these recent disolosnres of the six-foet re- 
flector, ^ cmKdlary which many have drawn is utterly inad- 
missible. 

But we do not grant tbesa oonolusiona. Beeeiving them 
though we have £» years past as established truths, a orUieid ex- 
anunatifm of the fiicts has emrrinoed ns that they' are qsdte un- 
warrantable. They involve so many mamfeetiucoogrdiltoB, (hat 
■m have been astonished to flud men ef seisnee entertaining 
them even as probabls hypothlMNh. Ls|- v» ootaider these in- 
eongnuties. 

tioir-2^* ^ ^ iijflpniMe ficom their dD^ribn- . 

^Tbe epmemkiA pnesde toiM jMtow says 
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Amgo, and, a fortiori^ groups of nebulae, contain generally few stars. 
Herschel found this rule to be invariable. Thus, every time that, 
during a short intewal, no star approached, in virtue of the diurnal 
motion, to place itse^in the field of his motionless telescope, he was 
accustomed to say to the secretary who assisted him, ‘Prepare to 
write ; nebulse are about to arrive.* ^ 

How docs this fact consist with the hypothesis that nebuloc 
are remote galaxies ? If there were but one nebula, it would bo 
a curious coincidence were this one nebula so placed in the dis- 
tant regions of space as to agree in direction with a starless spot 
in our own sideral system. If there were but two nebul®, and 
both were so placed, the coincidence would be excessively 
strange. What then shall we say on finding that there are thou- 
sands of ncbul® which are so placed ? Shall wo believe that 
these far-removed galaxies, dispersed through infinite space, have 
in thousands of cases hoppeped to agree in visible position with 
the thin places in our own galaxf ? Such a belief is next to 
impossible. Still more manliest docs the impossibility of it be- 
come when we consider tlic nebul® lu their general distribution. 
Not only does the law above specified apply to larger portions of 
the heavens, as seen in the fact that the poorest regions in stars 
are near the richest in nebul®," but it applies to the heavens as 
a whole. In that zone of celestial space where stars are exces- 
sively abundant, nebul® are extremely rare ; while in the two 
opposite celestial spaces that are furthest removed from this zone, 
nebul® are extivniely abundant. Hcaroely any nebul® lie near 
the galactic circle (or plane of the Milky Way); and the great 
mass of them lie round the galactic poles. Can this also bo 
mere coincideiice ? When to tbe faot that the general mass of 
nebul® are antitbetical in position to the general mass of stars, 
we a4d the fisot that local regions of nebul® are regions where 
stars ore scarce, and the further fact that single nebul® axe 
habitually found in oompaFatively starless spots, does not ilm 
proof of a physical connexion become overwhelming ? Should it 
not require an infinity of evidence to show that nebul® am not 
parts of oar sideral system? Let us sea whether any snoh 
infiiiMyb evidence is assignriile. liSt us see whether there 
is a singld alleged proof which will bekr examination. 

seen through colossal telescopes^** says Humboldt, ^tbe oosi- 
tettyiatiem of these ndwloiis masses leads us into rnkmofimm wbanee 
.a ray of light, according to an asiun^tico not who%^probriila^ ia« 
qoms milhona of yearn to iwndtour ea)rfibf*^to distaneat 
maiaurement the dimensioiis (the distauoe of Sirius^ or the 
diitanom of the faioaiystim in^Cj^us 
stndsim of fixed iws seereSl^ 

, yw, in th|a awwwto t noilBi li a 
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more or less decided belief, that the distances of the nebulte from 
our galaxy of stars, as much transcend the distances of our stars 
from each other, as these interstellar distanc^ transcend those of 
our planetary system. Just as the diameter^f the Earth’s orbit 
is an inappreciable poinj when compared with the distance of our 
Sun from Sirius; so is the distance of onr Sun from Sirius an in- 
apprecjable point when compared with the distance of our galaxy 
from those far removed galaxies constituting nebulro. * Observe 
now the consequences of tins assumption. 

If one of these siippobcd galaxies is so remote that its distance 
dwnifs onr interstellar spaces into points, and therefore makes the 
dimensions of our whole sideral system relatively insignificant, 
docs it not inevitably follow that the telescopic ])ower required to 
resolve this remote galoxy into stars, must be incomparably 
greater than the telescopic powt'i* required to resolve the whole of 
our own galaxy into stars ? If the assumption he true, does it not 
follow that an instrument Avhildi can just exhibit witli clearness 
the most distant stars of onr own cluster, must he utterly unable 
to se 2 )anit(' these remote olustei-s into stars ? What then are we 
to think \\ hen we find that the same instrument which decom- 
poses ho^t'^ of nebiilm into stars, faih to resolve completely our 
own Milky Way? iSupi)osing, to use a homely copiparison, a 
man surrounded by a swarm of bees, extending, as they sometimes 
do, so high in the air as to lM‘come individually almost invisible, 
were to declare that a certain spot in the horizon was a swarm 
of bees, and that he knew it because lu' could see the bees os 
separate specks. Astounding as the assertion would be, it would 
not exceed in incredibility this which wo are criticising, lleduce 
the dimensions to figures, and the absurdity becomes still more 
palpable. In round numbei’s, the distance of Sirius from the 
Earth is a million times the distance from the Earth to the Sun ; 
and, according to the hypothesis, the distance of a nebula is 
something like a million times the distance of Sirius. Now, our 
own “starry ipland, or nebula,” as Humboldt calls it. “ fonns 
a lens-sluiped, flattened, and everywhere detached stratum, whose 
major axis is estimated at seven or eight Imndrcd, and its minor 
axis at a hundred and fifty times the distance of Sirius from the 
earth.’ And since it is concluded that our own solar system is 
somewhere near the centre of this aggregation, it follows that our 
distance from the remotest parts of it is about four hundred dis- 
tances of Sirius. But the stars forming these remotest parts are 
not individually visible, even through telescopes of the highest 
power. How then can such telescopes make individually visible 
the stars of a nebula which is a million times the distonco of 


• “OoBiflOB.’' Seventh Edition. Vol. i. pp. 79, 80. 
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Sirius ? The implication is, fliat a star rendered invisible by dis- 
tance becomes visible if taken two thousand five hundred times 
further ofl'! Shall^e accept this implication ? or shall we not 
rather conclude thn?>|the nebul® are not remote galaxies ? Shall 
we not infer that, be their nature what it may, they must be at 
least as near to us as the extremities of our own sideral 
system ? 

Another incongruity, equally insurmountable, meets us when 
we contrast the relative sizes and fesolvabilitics of the ncbulce. 
It is an assumption habitually made with respect to the stars, 
that their dilferenccs of magnitude are chiefly dependent upon 
diflercnces of distance — that the largest arc th(^ nearest, while 
the successively smaller are successively more remote ; and 
although, as involving the bupposition that all stars are actually 
of the same size, this is not literally true in* detail, yet investiga- 
tion has shown good reason for believing it true as an average 
fact. Hut tlu3 arguments winch justify this assumption in the 
case of the stars, equally justify it in tin* ease of the iiebulaB. It 
is in the highest degree improbable that all the small nebulfle are 
relatively near, and the large ones relatively far off ; ovviceversd. 
The only warrantable supposition is, that such differences of actual 
size Hs exist among them have no relation to their distances 
from us ; but that small and largo are dispersed through space 
with what wo may call a regular irregularity. And hence it 
follows that, on the average, the apparent sizes of the nebulm will 
imlicatc their distances — that, speaking generally, the larger ones 
are the nearer imes, and the smaller the more distant. Mark, 
now, the necessary inference respecting their resolvubility. It 
must follow that, in the great majority of cases, tlie largest or 
nearest nebulm will be most easily resolved into stai’s ; that tho 
succjessively smaller will be successively more diflicult of resolutidh ; 
and that the in’esolvable ones will be tho smallest ones. This, 
however, is exactly the reverse of the fact. The largest nebula? 
are either wholly irresolvable, or hut partially resolvable under 
the highest telescopic powei's ; while u large proportion of quite 
small nebula) are easily resolved by far less powerful telescopes. 
The same instrument through which the great nebula iu Andro- 
meda, two and a-half degrees long and one degree broad, appears 
merely as a difliisod light, decomposes a nebula of fifteen minutes 
diameter into twenty thousand starry points. While tlie individual 
stars of a nebula eight minutes in diameter are so clearly seen as 
to allow of their number being estimated, a nebula covering an area 
five hundred times as great riiows no stars at all. What possible 
explonation can be given of this on the current hypothesis ? 

Yet another difficulty remains — one which is, perhaps, still 
more obviously fatal than the forogoing<i This, ^ffioulty is pro- 
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sented by the phenomena of the Mif^ellanic clouds. Describing 
the larger of these, Sir John Herschel says : — 

“ The nubecula major, like the minor, consIst^>artly of large tracts 
and ill-defined patches of irresolvable nebula, anefof nebulosity in every 
stage of resolution, up to perfectly resolved stars like the Milky Way ; 
as also of regular and irregular nebulse properly so called, of globular 
clusters in every stage of rcsolvability, and of clustering grou[)s suffi- 
ciently insulated and condensed to come under the designation of 
^ cluster of stars.’ Cape Observations,” p. 14G. 

In bis Outlines of Astronomy, ’ Sir John Herschol, after 
repeating this description in other words, goes on to remark 
that — 

“ This combination of characters, rightly considered, is in a high 
degree instructive, aifording an insight into the probable comparative 
diSance of stars and nehilcp, and the real brightness of individual 
stars as compared with one another, /faking the apparent semi-dia- 
meter of the nubecula major at Three degrees, and regarding its solid 
form as, roughly speaking, spherical, its nearest and most remote parts 
differ in their distance from us by a little more than a tenth part of 
our distance from its centre. The brightness of objects situated in its 
nearer portions, therefore, cannot he much exaggerated, nor that of its 
remoter much enfeebled, by theii* difference of distance. Yet within 
this globular space we have collected upwards of six hundred star.s of 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth magnitude, nearly tlirco hundred 
nebula?, and globular and other clusters of all ihyrees of resohahility, 
and smaller scattered stars of every inferior magnitude, from the tentli 
to such as by their multitude and minuteness constitute iiTesolvahle 
nebulosity, extending over tracts of many sejnare degrees. Were there 
hut one such object, it might he maintained without utter improbability 
that it*s apparent sphericity is only an effect of foreshortening, and that 
in reality a much greater proportional difference of distance between 
itsJ^feearer and more remote parts exists. But such an adjustment, im- 
probable enough in one case, must be rejected as too much so for fair 
argument in two. It must, therefore, l>e taken as a demonstrated fact, 
that stars of the seventh or eighth imignitude, and irresolvable nebula, 
may co-cxist witlihi limits of distance not differing in proportion more 
than as nine to ten.”— “ Outlines of Astronomy,” pp. 614, 615. 

we think this clearly supplies a reduciio ad abswrdum of 
the (iootrine we are combating. It gives u.s the choice of two 
incredibilities. If we are to believo that^one of these nebuto nr 
so remote that its hundred thousand stars locdr only like a milky 
spot, invisible to the naked eye^ we piust^ at tbs same time, believe 
that there are single stars so enormous thid; though, removed to 
this sanie distance they remain vkaWe. If we accept the other 
altertiative, and say that many nebulm are no further off than our 
own stars of the eighth magnitude^ 43&n It is requisite to believe 
that at a distance not greater than which a single star is 
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still faintly visible to the naked eye, there may exist a gi’oup of a 
hundred thousand stars which is invisible to the naked eye. 
Neither of these pos^ions can be entertained. What then is the 
conclusion that remams ? This only : — that the nebulte are not 
further olf from us than parts of our ojvn sidernl system, of 
which they must -be considered members ; and that when they 
arc resolvable into discrete masses, these masses cannot be con- 
sidered as ^ars in anytliing like the ordinary sense of that word. 

And now having, ns we believe, disposed of this idea, rashly 
])roinulgated by sundry astronomers, that the nebnlre are ex- 
tremely remote galaxies, let us see whether the various appear- 
ances they present are not reconcilable with thenehnlar hypothesis. 
Rightly interpreted, we believe they will be found in entire 
harmony wdth it. 

starting with the assumption of a rare and wid(dy- diffused 
mass of nebulous matter, having a dianicter, say as great as the 
distance from the sun to Hirius,^ lot* us consi^'or ilie successive 
clninges that will take place in it. JMiitual gravilation will ap- 
proximate its atoms ; but their approximation will he ()pj)osed by 
atomic repulsion, the o\ereoming of which implies the revolution 
<»f heat. As fast as this heat 2 )artially escapes by radiation, 
iurtber approximation will take place, attended by further evo- 
lution of heat, and si> on continuously : the processes ntU, occurring 
sopfirately as we have described tJieiu, hut sinn»ltnneousIy, unin- 
terruptedly, and with increasing activity.^ Eventually this slow 
movement of the atoms, towards their common centre of gravity, 
^\ill bring al)out an entirely new set of phenomena. Arguing 
from the cstahlisljod laws of atomic combination, it will happen 
that wlitai the nebulous mass has reach(*d a certain stage of con- 
densation — when its inti'raally-situnted atoms have' approached 
to within a certain distant’c, have generated a certain amount of 
Ijcafc, and are subject to a oertaiu mutual pressTire (the heat and 
pressure both increasing ns the aggregation progresses) ; some of 
th(;m will suddenly enter into chemical union. Whether the 
binary atoms so produced be of kinds such as we know, which 
is possible, or whether they be of kinds simpler than any we 
know, which is more probable, matters not to the argument. It 
suffices that raoleouiar combination of some species will linally 
take place. When it does take place, it will be accompanied by 
n gre^t and sudden disengagement of heat ; and until, this excess 
of heat lias escaped, the newly-fonned binary atoms will remain 
uniformly diffused, or, os it were, dissolved in the pre-existing 

* Any obkotk>n that may be wsed to ^ dtreme tenuity this iavoLvesi is 
at once met dj the ^culanon of lAlVtan, who proved that were a sphe^r^ 
inch of air removed four thoimud iA0es from the Earth, it would exp^ into 
a sphere mom than illKng the oAit of 
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nebulous medium. ' But now mark what must by-and-bye happen. 
When by radiation the temperature has been adequately lowered, 
these binary atoms will precipitate ; and havL^ig precipitated, they 
will not remain uniformly diffused, but will ^gregate \vAx> flocculi, 
just as water, when precipitated from air, collects into clouds. 
And, indeed, this a priori conclusion is confirmed by the obser- 
vation of those still extant portions of nebulous matter which 
constitute comets; for, “that the luminous part ofm comet is 
something in the nature of a smoke, fog, or cloud, suspended in 
a transparent atmosphere, is evident,*’ says Sir John Hcrschel. 
Concluding, then, as we are warranted in doing, that a nebulous 
mass will, in course of time, resolve itself into flocculi of pre- 
cipitated denser matter, floating in the rarer medium from which 
they were precipitated, let us inquire what will be the mechanical 
results. We shall find that they will be quite different from those 
occurring in the original homogeneous mass, and also quite different 
from those which would ocour am*ong bodies dispersed through 
empty space. A group of bodies dispersed through empty space 
would move in straight lines towards their common centre of 
gravity. So, too, would a group of bodies dispersed through a re- 
sisting medium, provided they were spherical, or of forms present- 
ing symmetrical faces to their lines of movement. But a group of 
irregular bodies dispersed through a resisting medium will not move 
in straight lines towards their common centre of gravity. A mass 
which presents an irregular face to its line of mov^ent through 
n resisting medium, will necessarily be deflected from its original 
course, by the unequal reactions of the medium on its different 
sides. Hence, each flocculus, as, by analogy, we term one of 
these precipitated masses of gas or vapour, will acquire a move- 
ment, not towards the common centre of gravity, but towards one 
or other side of it ; and this more or less oblique movement, 
accelerated as well as changed in direction by the increasing 
centripetal force, but retarded by the resisting medium, will result 
in a spiral, ending in the common centre of gravity. Observe, 
however, that this conclusion, valid as far as it goes, by no meaus 
proves a common spiral movement of all the flocculi ; for us 
their forms must not only be varied in kind, but disposed in all 
varieties of position, it must happen that their respective move- 
ments will be deflected, not towards one side of the common 
centre of gravity, but towards various sides. How then can there 
result a spiral movement common to them all ? Very simply. 
Each flocculus, in describing its spiral oourse« must give motion 
to the rarer medium through which it is moving. Now, the pro- 
babilities are infinity to one against all the respective motions 
thus impressed on this rarer medium, exactly balancing each 
other. And if they do not balance each otiier, the inevitable 
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result must be a rotation of the whole mass'of the rarer medium 
in some one directaon. But preponderating momentum in some 
one direction, hav,^g caused rotation of the medium in that 
direction, the rotatil.g medium must in its turn gradually arrest 
such flocculi as are moving in opposition, and must impress its 
own motion upon them ; and thus thefc will ultimately result 
a rotating medium with suspended flocculi partaking of its 
motion while they move in converging spirals towards the com- 
mon centre of gravity. 

Before comparing these conclusions with the facts, let us pur- 
sue the reasoning a little furtlier, and observe the subordinate 
actions and the endless modifications which will result from them. 
The respective flocculi must not only be drawn towards their com- 
mon centre of gravity, but also towards neighbouring flocculi ; 
and, as a result of this play of forces, the wdiole assemblage of 
flocculi will break up into subordinate groups : each group con- 
centrating towards its local centre* of gravity, and in so doing 
acquiring a vortical movement, like tliat subsequently acquired by 
the whole nebula. Now, according to circumstances, and chiefly 
according to the size of the original ncd)nlons mass, this process, 
of lo(*al aggregation will produce various results. If the whole 
nebula is but small, the local groups of flocculi may bo drawn* 
into the common centre of gravity before yet their constituent 
masses have coalesced with each other. In a larger nebula, these 
local aggregations may have concentrutcal into rotating spheroids 
of vapour, while yet they have made but little approach 
towards the general focus of the system. In a still larger nebula,, 
where tlie local aggregations arc both greater and more remote 
frt)m Uie common centre of gravity, complete concentration into 
rotating masses of molten matter may have arisen before the 
general distribution of them has greatly altered. In short, as the 
conditions in each case determine, the dis<rrete masses produced, 
may vary indefinitely in number, in size, in density, in motion, in 
distribution. 

And now let ns return to the visible characters of the nebuhe, as 
observed tlirough,modern telescopes. Take first the description, 
of those nebulje which, by the liypothcsis, must be in an early 
stage of evolution : — 

“Among the irregular says Sir John Herschel, “may be 

comprchoiuled all which, to a xoant of complete^ and in most instances^ 
even of partial resolvalility by the power of the 20-fcet reflector, unite 
such a deviation from the circular or elliptic form, or such a want of 
symmetry (with that form) as preclude their being placed in Class 1, 
or that of regular ncbuIoB. This second class comprises many of the 
most remarkable and interesting objeots in the heavens, ae well as the 
most extensive in respect qf the area ihegpccupg.^* 

[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVII.]— New SsaiES, Vol. XIV. No. I. *0 
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Andj referring to fliis same order of objects, M. Arago says : — 
“ The forms of very large difluse nebul© do not appear to 
admit of definition ; tliey have no regular ou^ne.*’ 

Now, the fact that the lai’gest nebiilcB aremher irresolvable or 
very difficult to resolve, might have been inferred d priori ; seeing 
that irresolvability, impfying that the aggregation of precipitated 
matter has gone on to n small extent, will be found in nebul® 
of wide dirtusion. Again, the iiTegnlarity of these large irre- 
solvable iiebulie might also have been expected ; seeing that their 
outlines, compared by Arago to “the fantastic figures which 
characterize clouds cai'ried away and tossed about by violent 
and often contrary winds,*’ are similarly characteristic of a mass 
not yet gathered together by the mutual attraction of its parts. 
And once more, the fact that tliese large, irregular, irresolvable 
nebuhe have indefinite outlines — outlines that fade ofl* insensibly 
into surrounding darkness — is one of like moaning. 

Speaking generally (and otVourse ditterences of distance nega- 
tive anything beyond an average statement), the spirail nebul® 
are smaller than the irregular ncbulie, and more resolvable ; nt 
tlie same time that they are not so small as the regular nebulsp, 
and not so resolvable. This is as, according to the hypothesis, 
it should 1 ) 0 . The degree of condensation causing spiral move- 
ment, is a degree of condensation also implying masses of flocculi 
that are larger, and tiiercfore more visible, than those existing in 
an earlier .stage. Add U) which, that tin* forms of these spiral 
nebulae arc <ii;|ito in harmony with the explanation given. The 
curvc.s of luminous mutter whicli they exhibit, are not such ns 
would be described by more or less discreet masses starting from 
a state of rest, and moving through a resisting medium to a 
common centre oi gravity ; but they are such as would be de- 
scribed by masses having their movements modified by the 
rotation of the medium. 

In the centre of a spiral nebula is seen a mass both more 
luminous and more resolvable than the rest. Assume that, in 
process of time, all tiie spiral streaks of luminous niailer which 
converge to this centre are driiwn into it, as they must be; 
assume further, that the flocculi or other discrete bodies con- 
stituting these luminous streaks aggregate into larger masses at 
the same time that they approach the central group, and that the 
masses forming this central group also aggregate into larger 
masses (both which are necessary assumptions), and there will 
finally result a more or less globular group of such larger masses, 
wliich will be resolvable with comparative ease. And, as the 
co»ile.scence and concentration will still go on, the constituent 
niasscjs will gnulually become fewer, larger, brighter, and more 
densely collected around the common centre of gravity. Sec 
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now how completely this inference agrees with observation. 
“ The circular forA is that which most commonly characterizes 
resolvable nebiilce/^ writes Arago. “ Resolvable nebulse,” says 
Sir John Ilerschel,' are almost universally round or oval/’ 
Moreover, the centre of each group habitually displays a closer 
clustering of the constituent masses about the centre of gravity 
than elsewhere ; and it is shown that, under the law of gravitation, 
which wo inow extends to the stars, this distribution is not one 
of equilibrium, but implies progressing concentration. While, 
just as wo inferred that, according to circumstances, the extent 
to which aggregation has been carried must vary ; so we find that, 
in fact, there arc regular nebulm of all degrees of ivsolvability, 
from those consisting of innumerable minute discrete masses, to 
those in which there are a few large bodies worthy to be called stars. 

On the one hand, then, we see that the notion, of late years idly 
repeated and uncritically received, that the nebula^- are extremely 
remote galaxies of stars like those whicli make up our own 
inilky-way, is totally irreconcileable with the facts — involves us in 
sundry absurdities. On the otlier hand, we sec that the nebular 
hypothesis, rightly understood, is in enlire haiinony with the most 
recent results of .stellar astronomy ; nay more — that it supplies us 
with an explanation of various appearances which in its absence 
would bo incomprchonsihic. 

Descending now to the solar system, let us consider first a 
class of plienomciia in some sort transitional — those oifored by 
cornels. In comets we have now existing a kind of matter like 
that out of wliich, according tn tlio nebular hypothesis, the solar 
system was evolved ; and lienoe, for the explanation of them, wo 
must go back to the time when the matter forming tlie sun and 
planets was yet unconcentrated. Let us do this. 

W'licn vapour or otlier diifused matter, precipitated from a rarer 
medium, is aggregating into Hoccnli, there are certain to be hero 
and there produced small portions of flocculi, which, either in con- 
sequenco of local currents or the eonilicting attractions of adjacent 
masses, remain detached ; as do, for instance, minute shreds of cloud 
in a summer sky. In a concentrating nebula these will, iu the great 
majority of eases, eventually coalesce with the larger doccnli near 
to them ; but if we consider what ^vill happen in the outermost 
parts of the nebulous mass, we shall see that some of the remotest 
of the small fragments will not coalesce with the larger internal 
masses, but will slowly follow without overtaking them. The 
relatively greater resistance of the medium necessitates this. 
Just as a single feather falling to the ground will be rapidly left 
behind by a pillow fall of feathers ; so, in their progress to tiie 
common centre of gravity, will the outermost shreds of flocculi be 

02 ’ 
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left behind by the great masses of flocculi internally situated. 
But we are not dependent merely upon reasoning for this belief. 
Observation shows us that the less concenjfrated external parts 
of nebulae are left behind by the larger 'masses. Examined 
through high powers, ^11 nebula*, even when they have assumed 
regular forms, are seen to be surrounded by luminous streaks, 
whose directions show that they are being drawn into the general 
mass. Still higher powers bring into view still smaller, fainter, 
and more widely dispersed streaks. And it cannot be doubted 
that the minute fragments which no telescopic aid can make 
visible, are yet more numerous and more widely dispersed. Thus 
far, then, inference and observation r.re at one. 

Granting that tlie great majority of these outlying portions of 
nebulous matter will be drawn into the central mass long before 
it reaches a definite form, the presumption is that some of the 
very small, far-removed fragments will not be so; but that before 
they arrive near it the central mass will have contracted into a 
comparatively moderate bulk. What now will be the character- 
istics of these late-arriving fragments? 

In the first place, they Avill have extremely eccentrio orbits. 
Left behind at a time when they W(?re moving towards the centre 
of gravity in.slightly deflected lines, and therefore having but very 
small angular v(docities, they will approiudi the central mass in 
greatly elongated ellipses, ami rushing round it will again go oif 
into space. That is, they will behave just as we see comets do; 
whose orbits are usually so eccentric as to be indistinguishable 
from parabolas. 

In the second place, they will come from all parts of the 
heavens. Our supposition implies that they separated at a time 
when the nebulous mass was of irregular shape, and had not 
acquired a definite rotatory motion ; and as there is no reason 
wdiy the separation of them sliould have occurred exclusively on 
any one surface of the nebulous mass, the conclusion must l)e 
that they will come to the central body from various directions in 
space. This, too, is exactly what happens with comets. Unlike 
the planets, whose orbits approximate to one plane, the comets 
have orbits that show no relation to each other, but cut the 
phine of the ecliptic at nil angU's. 

In the third place, applying the rctisoning already used, those 
remotest flocculi of nebulous matter will, at the outset, he 
dellccted from their straight courses to the common centre of 
gravity, not all on one side, but each on such side as its form 
determines. And being loft behind before the rotation of the 
nebula is set up, they will severally retain their different indivi- 
dual motions. Hence it mn.st happen that, following the con- 
centrating mass, they will eventually go round it on all sides ; 
and as often from right to left as from left to right. Hero again 
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inference perfectly corresponds with the facts. - While all tlie 
planets go round tlio sun from west to east, comets as often go 
3’ound the sun froiij cast tr> west as from west to cast. Out of 
;21() comets known in 1855, 104 arc direct, and 100 are retrograde. 
This equality i^ just what the law of probabilities would indicate. 

Then, in the fourth place, the physical constitution of comets 
completely accords with the hypothesis. 4’hc ability of nebulous 
matter to concentrate into a concrete form, (lepends altogether on 
its mass. To bring its ultimate atoms into that proximity re- 
quisite for (dieinical u]iion-“re(piisitc, that is, for the production 
of denser inatt(‘r — their repulsion must be overcome. 4’he only 
force w])i(;h is in antagonism with their repulsion is llioir mutual 
gravitation. 'fhat their mutual gravitation may generate a 
pn'ssure of sufficient intensity, there must be an enormous accu- 
mulation of them ; and even then the approximation can only 
slowly go on as last as the evolved heat escapes. But, where the 
aggregation of atoms is very small, and therefore the force of 
miitnal gravitation very siiiall, there will he nothing to coerce tlie 
atoms into union, f’rom which we infer that these detached 
frag]n(*iits of ncdmlous matter will continue in their original state. 
Wo lind that, in fact, they do so continue. Cf)mets consist of an 
extremely rare medium, whi(d), as shown by the description 
already (pioted from Sir John I IcTsidiel, has characters like those 
we concluded would belong !<» partially condensed nebulous matter. 

Yet another very significant fact is seen in the distribution of 
comets. Though they come from all parts of the heavens, they 
])y no means comi‘ in etpial al)undance from all parts of the 
heavens ; hut are far more luiinerous about the poles of the 
ecliptic than about its phln(^. The following table, drawn up by 
JSl. Arago, to which we liavo added a column, giving the results 
up to a date two years later, will show this. 




'Numlicr of 

Number of 

Number of 

luclInaiiouA; 

Coioets 
iu 1S31. 

Comets 
in 1653. 

Comets 
in 1855. 
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9 

19 
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13 

18 

19 
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10 

13 

14 
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17 
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17 

23 

25 
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19 

26 

27 

tf 

80“ „ 90* 

15 

18 

19 


Total ... 

137 

20l 

210 
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At first sight this table seems not to warrant our statement, 
but to show tliat the frequency of comets increases as wo progress 
from the plane of the ecliptic up to 45®, ani^ then decreases up 
to 90®. But this apparent diminution arises from the fact that 
the successive zones of space rapidly diminish in area on ap- 
proaching the poles, tf we allow for this, we shail find that tho 
excess of comets continues to increase up to tho highest angles of 
inclination. In the table below, which, for convenience, is ar- 
ranged in inverted order, wc have taken as standards of com- 
parison the area of the zone round the pole, and the number of 
comets it contains ; and having ascertained the areas of the other 
zones, and the numbei's of comets they should contain were 
comets equally distributed, we have shown how great becomes 
the deficiency in descending from the poles of the ecliptic to its 
plane. 


Between 
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19 
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22 
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14 
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10® 

11-1 

210 

19 

191 

1-01 

10® „ 

0° 

11-5 

1 2l8 

19 

1 

199 

1 

1 


In strictness, the calculation should bo made with reference, 
not to the plane of the ecliptic, but to the piano of the sun's 
equator ; and probably this would render tho progression more 
regular. But even as it is, tlie fact that comets are 11*5 times 
more abundant about the poles of the ecliptic than about its 
plane, is sufiiciently significant. 

What, then, is the meaning of this fact ? It has several mean- 
ings. It negatives the supposition, favoured by Laplace among 
others, that comets are bodies that ware wandering in space, or 
have come from other systems ; for the probabilities are almost 
infinity to one against the orbits of such wandering bodies show- 
ing any definite relation to the plane of the solar system. For 
the like reason it negatives the hypothesis of Lagrange, other- 
wise objectionable, that comets have resulted from planetary 
catastrophes analogous to that tirhich is supposc^d to have produced 
the asUu’oids. It clearly shows that, instead of comets being 
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accidental members of the solar system, they are necessary mem> 
bers of it — have hs distinct a structural relation to it as the 
planets themselve^. That comets are abundant around the axis 
of the solar system, and grow rarer as wo approach its plane, 
implies that the genesis of comets has fyllowed some law : and 
that this law is in some way concerned with the genesis of tlie 
solar system. If we ask for any so-called final cause of this 
arrangembnt, none can be assigned ; seeing that, even could 
comets be shown to have any probable use, no reason could be 
given why they should be thus distributed. But when we con- 
sider the question as one of physical science, we see that comets 
are antithetical to planets, not only in their great rarity, in their 
motions as indifferently direct or retrograde, in their eccentric 
orbits, and in the varied directions of those orbits; but we see 
the antithesis further marked in this, that while planets have 
some relation to the plane of nebular rotation, comets have some 
relation to the axis of nebular rotation.* And without attempt- 
ing to explain the nature of this relation (though we believe a pro- 
bable explanation may be given), the mere fact that such a rela- 
tion exists, indicates that comets have resulted from some process 
of evolution-— points to a past time when the matter now forming 
the solar system extended to those distant regions of space which 
comets visit. 

See, then, how dilierently this class of phenomena bears on 
the antagonistic hypothesis. To the hypotliesis commonly re- 
ceived comets are stumbling-blocks ; why there should be several 
hundred masses of extremely rare aeriform substance rushing 
to and fro round the sun, it caiuiot say ; any moi:^ than it can 
explain their physical constitutions, their various and eccentric 
movements, or their distribution. The hypothesis of evolution, 
on the other hand, not only allows of the general answer, that 
they are minor results of the genetic process ; but also furnishes 
us with feasible explanations of their several peculiarities. 

And now, leaving these erratic bodies, let us turn to the more 
familiar and impoiiuut members of the solar system. It was the 
remarkable harmony subsisting among their movements which 
first made Laplace conceive that the sun, planets, and satellites 
had resulted from a common gonetio process. As Sir William 
Hersehel, by his observations on the nebulm, was led to the cou- 
elusion that stars resulted from the aggregation of diffused matter ; 

* It is alike remarkable and auggestive^ tliat a parallel relation subi^ta 
Between the diatribution of nebulm and the axis of our ^axy. Just as oomeCs 
are abundant around the poles of our solar system, and rare hi’tiie neighbour- 
hood of its plane ; so are nebulss abnnd^t around the poles of our i^erud 
system, aud rare in the neighbourhood of its ptane^ 
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so Lnplace, by his' obscn'ations on the stricture of the solar 
system, vas led to the conclusion that onj^ by the rotation 
oi aggregating matter were its pcculiaritief to be explained. 
In his Exposition dii Systfemo du Monde/’ he enumerates as 
the leading evidences q/’ evolution : — 1. The movements of the 
planets in the same din?ction and almost in the same plane ; 2. 
The movements of the satellites in the same direction as those of 
the planets; il. The movement of rotation of these varictus bodies 
and of the sun in the same direction ns the orbitual motions, 
and in planes little different; 4. The small eccentricity of the 
orbits of the planets and satellites, as contrasted with the great 
eccentricity of the conietary orbits. And the pit)bability that 
these harmonious movements haul a common cause, he calculates 
as two hundred thousand millions to one. Observe that this 
immense prepemderance of probabilities docs not point to a com- 
mon cause under the form ordinarily conceived — an Invisible Power 
working after the method of ‘^a Great Artificer ;” but to an Invi- 
sible Po\\er working after the method of evolution. Eor though 
the supporters of the common hypothesis may argue that it 
was necessary for the sake of stability that the planets should go 
round the sun in the same direction and nearly in one plane, 
they cannot thus account for the direction of the axial motions. 
The mechanical C(jnilib)’iuiJi would not have been at all interfered 
with had the sun been without any rotatory movement; or had 
ho revolved on his axis in a direction opposite to that in which 
the planets go round him ; or in a direction at right angles to 
the plane of their orbits. With equal safety the motion of the 
Moon round flic Earth might have been the reverse of the Earth’s 
motion round its axis ; or the motion of Jupiter’s satellites might 
similarly have been at variance with his axial motion ; or that of 
Saturn’s satellites with liis. As, however, none of ttmso alteraa- 
tives have been followed, tlie uniformity must be considered, in 
this case as in all others, evidence of subordination to some 
general law — implies what Ave call natural causation as distin- 
guished iixim arbitrary arrangement. 

Hence, as we argued at the outset fron\ the general analogies 
of creation, so here wo must argue from the conspicuous cha- 
racteristics of the solar system itself, that the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion would be the only probable one, even in the absence of any 
clue to the particular mode of evolution. But when wo have, 
propounded by a mathematician whose authority is greater than 
that of any other, a definite theory of evolution based upon esta- 
blished mechanical laws, which accounts for these various pecur 
liaiities, as well as for many minor ones, the conclusion tliat the 
solar system was thus evolved becomes almost irresistible. 

The general nature of Laplace’s theory scarcely needs slating. 
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Books of popular Y^stronomy have familiarized even unscientific 
readers with his conceptions ; — namely, that the matter now con- 
densed into the solar system once formed a vast rotating spheroid of 
extreme rarity extending beyond the orbit of Neptune ; that as it 
contracted its rate of rotation nocessai’^y increased ; that by 
augmenting centrifugal force its equatorial zone was from time to 
time prevented from following any further the concentrating 
mass, and* so remained behind as a revolving ling; that each of 
the revolving rings thus periodically detached eventually became 
ruptured at its weakest point, and, contracting upon itself, gra- 
dually aggregated into a rotating mass; that this, like the parent 
mass, increased in rapidity of rotation as it decreased in size, and, 
where the centrifugal force was suflieient, similarly threw off’ 
rings, which finally collapsed inlo rotating spheroids ; and that 
thus nut of these jirimary and secondary rings there arose planets 
and their satellites, while from the central mass tliere resulted the 
sun. Moreover, it is tolerably w^^l known that this d prion 
reasoning is in harmony witli the results of experiment. Dr. 
Plateau has shown that when a mass of fluid is, as far as may 
bo, protected from the action of external forces, it will if made to 
rotate with adecpiate velocity, form detached rings; and that 
these rings will break up into spheroids which turn on their axes 
in the same direction with the central mass. Thus, given the 
original nebula, which, acquiring ii vortical motion in the way we 
have explained, has at length concentrated into a vast spheroid of 
nerifonn matter moving round its axis — given this, and known 
mechanioal laws explain the rest. The genesis of a solar system 
displaying movements like those which we observe, may be pre- 
dicted ; and the reasoning on which the prediction is based is 
countenanced by experiment. 

But now lot us inquire whether, besides these most conspi- 
cuous peculiarities of the solar system, sundry minor ones are not 
similarly explicable. Take first tlic relative velocities of the planets 
in their orbits. 

If it be true that each planet was formed by the collapse of a 
ring originally detached from tlie outside of the concentrating 
solar mass, then it follows that the revolution of this ring, or the 
resulting planet, must be performed in the same time as was thAt 
of the solar mass at the epoch when the ring was detached. 
Now between the motion which the solar mass has at present 
and that which it had during each phase of its concentration, 
there exists a necessary relation ; and it becomes a question wh^ 
tber from its present rate of rotation inferences can be drawn re- 
specting its rates of rotation at the successive periods vrhen the 
planetary rings were formed. The possibility of drawing such 
inferences was suspected, by M. Comte ; and in a ptq^er (ead 
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before the French Academy he propounded a mathematical 
formula, which gives results very nearly approaching to the facts. 
For the sun’s axial rotation at the epoch whin its matter filled 
the Earth's orbit the calculated time thus obtained was 857 days— 
a tolerable approximation to our year. The moon’s revolution 
was found to differ from that which the theory indicated by two 
and a half hours only. And similarly in the other cases : the 
amount of disagreement increasing with the remoter pftinets, but 
not on the average exceeding one forty-fifth of the period. 

We believe that some doubts have been cast upon M. Comte’s 
reasonings ; and it must be admitted that the problem has sundry 
complexities which would seem to make the resolution of it very 
difficult. However, as a professoi* of mathematics, his authority 
is of weight ; and the mere fact that any formula should have 
given results so nearly corresponding with those of observation 
tiiroughout a considerable range of cases, is startling and signi* 
fleont * 

Another trait in the mechanical arrangements of the solar 
system which has a manifest bearing on our argument, is the re- 
lation between the planes of the planetary orbits and that of the 
sun’s equator. If when the nebulous spheroid extended beyond 
the orbit of Neptune, all parts of it had been revolving exactly in 
the same plane, or rather in parallel planes — if all its ports bad 
had one axis — then the planes of the successive rings would have 
been identical with each other and with that of the sun’s rota- 
tion.. But it needs only to go back to the earlier stages of the 
concentrating mass, to see that there could exist no such complete 
uniformity of motion. The flocculi, a while sinoe described as 
precipitated from an irregular and widely-diffused nebula, and as 
starting from all points to their common centre of gravity, must 
move not in one plane but in innumerable planes cutting each 
other- at all angles. The voitieal motion ultimately resulting, 
whieh we at present see displayed in the spiral nebula), must 
establish itself in one plane — the plane of greatest momentum. 
All the fioeouli not moving in this plane, but entering into the 
central ag^;regation at various inclinations, will tend to perform 
their revolutions round its centre in their own planes ; and only 
in course - of time will their motions be partly destroyed by con- 
dieting ones, imd partly resolved into the general motion. Espe- 
cially will tile ontermost portions of the rotating mass ultimately 
formed, retain for long time their more or less independent di» 
rations ; seeing that ndther by friction nim by the central fomen 
will they be so much restraiBed. ' Henoe Ae probabilities are, that 
the planes of tiie rings first detached riitt differ conudeeably from, 
the average plane of the mass, while ibn-^phuies of thoserdetnehed 
latest will differ from it but little. Eeije agam infwitoe 'i^preen 
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with ohseiration. kTbe afigle which Mercury’s orbit makes with 
the equator of the^Bun is but twenty minutes, or one-third of a 
degree. That maos by the orbit of Venus is very nearly four 
degrees. That made by the orbit of the Earth is seven degrees 
twenty minutes. And the outer planetqry orbits make angles 
differing from that made by the Earth’s orbit one or two degrees. 
This, then, is another peculiarity which on the nebular hypo- 
thesis has « meaning, but otherwise has none. 

Consider next the movements of the planets on their axes. 
The fact mentioned by Laplace as one among other evidences of 
a common genetic cause, that the planets rotate in a direction 
the same as that in which they go round the sun, and on axes 
approximately peipendicular to their orbits, has, since he wrote, 
been contradict^ in the case of Uranus, and still more recently 
in the case of Neptune — -judging at least from the motions of 
th^ respective satellites. This imomaly bos been thought to 
throw considerable doubt upon his speculation; and at first 
sight it does so. But a little reflection will, we believe, show 
that the difficulty is by no means an insurmountable one ; and 
that Laplace simply went too far in putting down as a certain 
result of nebular genesis, what is, in some instances, only a 
probable result. The cause he pointed out as determining the 
mrection of rotation, is the greater absolute velocity of the outer 
part of tiie detached ring. But there are conditions under which 
this difference of velocity may bo relatively insignificant, even if 
it exists ; and others in which, though existing to a considerable 
extent, it will not suffice to detormine the direction of rotation. 
Note, in the first place, that in virtue of their origin, the different 
strata of a concentrating nebulous spheroid, will be very unlikely 
to move with the same angular velocities : only by mutual fine- 
tion continued for an indefinite time will their angular velocities 
be made uniform ; and especially will the outermost strata, for 
reasons just now assigned, maintain for (be longest time tbeir 
differences of movement. Hence, it is possible that in the rings 
first detached the greater absolute velocity of the outer rims 
may not hold ; and not holding, the resulting planet ma^ have a 
retrograde rotation. Again, the seotional form of the ring is a 
oiroumstonce of moment; and this form must have diffen^ more 
or less in every cose. To make tiiis dear some iUustration will 
be necessary. Suppose we take an orange, sad, sssamiBgr the 
marks of the stalk and ^be oolya to rqpree^ the po}^ (fot c# 
round the line of the equator a strip of peel. This stnp of peei^ 
if plaoed on tiie table with ito ends «astio|^ will mlfis a ring 
shaped hke the hoop of a lMunel-><<« ling whime thiohaess in 
line of its diameter is very •somli bui whose*. width in a directum 
perpmdicular to its diameter is eonsiderahisi. Suppose, rmw, 
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that in place of an orange, wliich is a sphenoid of very slight 
oblateness, we take a spheroid of very great ojplatcness, having a 
ahape somewhat like that of a lens of small convexity. If from 
the edge or equator of this lens-shaped spheroid, a ring of 
moderate size were cut *off, it would be unlike the previous one 
in this respect, tluit its greatest thickness would be in the line of 
its diameter, and not in a line at right angles to its diameter: it 
'would be a ring shaped somewhat like a quoit, only^ far more 
slender. That is to say, according to the oblateness of a rotating 
spheroid, the detached ring may be either a hoop-shaped ring or 
a quoit shaped ring. One further fact must be noted. In a 
much flattened or leiise-shaped spheroid, the form of the ring will 
vary with its bulk. A very slender ring, taking off just the 
equatorial surface, will be hoop-shaped ; while a tolerably massive 
ring, trenching appreciably upon the diameter of the spheroid, 
will be quoit-shaped. Thus, then, according to the oblateness 
of tlie spheroid and the bulWness of the detached ring, will the 
greatest thickness of that ring be in the direction of its plane, 
or in a direction perpendicular to its plane. Hut this circum- 
stance must greatly affect the rotation of the resulting planet. 
In a decidedly hoop-shaped nebulous ring, tlie differences of 
velocity between the inner and outer surfacies will, in the first 
phice, be very small. In the second place, such a ring aggre- 
gating into a mass whose greatest diameter is at right angles to 
the plane of the orbit, that mass will have a strong tendency to 
rotate in a direction at right angles to the plane of the orbit ; 
and this tendency will establish itself with but sliglit modifica- 
tion. Where the ring is but little hoop-shaped, and the diffe- 
rence of the inner and outer velocities also greater, as it must 
be, the opposing tendencies — one to produce rotation in the 
plane of the orbit, and the other rotation perpendicular to it — 
will both be influential, and an intermediate plane of rotation 
will be taken up. While, if the nebulous ring is decidedly quoit- 
shaped, and therefore aggregates into a mass whose greatest 
dimension lies in the plane of the Orbit, both tendencies will 
conspire to produce rotation in that plane. 

On referring to the facts, we find them, as far as can be judged 
without exact mathematical investigation, quite in harmony with 
this view. Considering the enormous circumference of Uranus’ 
orbit, and liis comparatively small mass, we may conclude that 
the ring from which he resulted was ‘m comparatively slender, 
and therefore a hoop-shaped one : especially if the nebulous mass 
was at that fime less oblate, which is highly probable. Hence, a 
plane of rotation nearly perpendicular to his orbit, and* a direc- 
tion of rotation having no reference to his orbitnal inovement. 
Saturn has a mass seven times as great^ and an orbit of less than 
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half tho diameter jy whence it follows that his genetic ring, having 
less than half theeircumference, and less than half the vertical 
thickness (the spheroid being then certainly as oblate if not more 
oblate), must have had considerably greater width — must have 
been less hoop-shaped, and more appi;oaching to the quoit- 
shaped : notwithstanding difference of density, it must have been 
at least two or three limes as broad in the line of its plane. Con- 
sequently,* Saturn has a rotatory movement in the same direction 
as tho movement of translation, and in a plane differing from it 
by thirty degrees only. In the case of Jupiter, again, whose 
mass is three and a half times that of yaturn, and whose orbit 
is little more than half the size, the genetic ring must, for the 
like reasons, have been still broader — decidedly quoit-shaped, 
we may say ; and there hence resulted a planet whoso plane 
of rotation differs from that of his orbit by scarcely more than 
three degrees. Once more, considering the comparative insignifi- 
cance of Mara, Earth, Venus, and fMcrcury, 4 follows that the 
diminishing circumferences of the rings not sufficing to account 
for the smallness of resulting masses, the rings must have been 
slender ones — must have again approximated to the hoop-shaped ; 
and thus it happens that the planes of rotation again diverge more 
or less widely from those of the orbits. Taking into account the 
varying oblateness of the original spheroid in the successive 
stages of its concentration, and the different proportions of the 
detached rings, it seems to us that the respective rotatory 
motions may be satisfactorily accounted for. 

Not only the directions, but also tho velocities of rotation are 
thus explicable. It might naturally be supposed that the large 
planets would revolve on their axes more slowly than the smdl 
ones ; this would be most in conformity with our ordinary expe- 
riences. It is a corollary from tins nebular hypothesis, however, 
more especially when interpreted as above, that while large 
planets should rotate rapidly, small ones i^hould rotate slowly; 
and we find that in fact they do so. Other things equal, a con- 
centrating nebulous mass that is diffused through a wide space, 
and whose outer parts have, therefore, to travel fix>m a great dis- 
tance to tho common centre of gravity, will acquire a high axial 
velocity iQ the course of its aggregation ; and conversely with a 
small mass. Still more marked will be the difference where the 
form of the genetic ring conspires to increase the rate of rotatioUi 
Other things equal, a genetic ring that is broadest in the direction 
of its plane will produce a mass rotating faster than one- that is 
broadest at right angles to its plane ; and if the ring is absolutely 
as well as relatively broad, tlie rotation; will be very rapid* These 
conditions were, as we saw, fulfilled in the case of Jupiter.; and 
Jupiter goes round his axis in less than ten .hours^ . Saturn^* in 
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whose case, as above explained, the conditions were manifestly 
lees favourable to rapid rotation, takes teiy hours and a-hall*. 
While Mars, Earth, Venus, and Mercury, whose rings must have 
been slender, take more than double the time : the smallest 
taking the longest. I^ot only thus do the various phenomena of 
rotation consist with the nebular hypothesis, but this hypothesis 
gives us a more or less feasible solution of sundry peculiarities 
that, in its absence, are either anomalous or meaninglees. 

From the planets, let us now pass to the satellites. Here, 
beyond the conspicuous facts commonly adverted to, that they go 
round their primaries in the same diiectioiis that these turn on 
their axes, in planes diverging but little from their equators, and 
in orbits nearly circular, there are several significant traits that 
must not be passed over. 

One of them is, that each set of satellites repeats in miniature 
the relations of the planets to the sun, not only in the respects 
just named, but a]^o in the 6rdcr of their sizes. On progress- 
ing from the outside of the solar system to its centre, wo see 
that there are four large extemal planets and four interaol ones, 
which are compoiatively small. The same contrast holds between 
the outer and inner satellites in every case. Anmng the four 
satellites of Jupiter, the parallel is maintained as well as the com- 
parative smallness of the number allows : the two outer ones are the 
largest, and the two inner ones the .smallest. According to the 
most recent observations made by Mr. Lassell, the like is true of 
the four satellites of Uranus. In the case of ISaturn, who has 
eight secondary planets revolving round him, the likeness is still 
more close in arrangement as in number : the three outer satellites 
are large, the inner ones small ; and the contrasts of size are here 
much greater between the largest, which is nearly as big as Mars, 
and the smallest, which is with difficulty discovered even by the 
best telescopes. Moreover, the analogy does not end here. Just 
ns with the planets, there is at first a general increase of size on 
travelling inwards from Neptune and Uranus, which do not dilfer 
very widely, to Saturn, which is much larger, and to Jupiter, 
which is the largest ; so of the eight satellites of Saturn, the 
largest is not the outermost, but the outermost save two ; so of 
Jupiter's four secondaries, the largest is the most remote but one. 
Now these analogies are inexplicable upon the theory of final 
causes. For purposes of lighting, if this be the presumed object 
of these attendant bodies, it would have been far better had the 
larger been the nearer : at present, their remoteness renders them 
of less service than the smallest. To the nebular hypothesis, 
however, these analogies give farther support. They show the 
action of a common physical cause. They imply a law of gene- 
sis, holding in the secondary avstems as in the primary system. 

Still more instructive shall we fini the distribution of the 
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satellites, — their a^^sence in some instances, and their presence in 
•other instances, in |maller or greater numbers. The argument 
from design fails ter account for this distribution. Supposing it 
be granted that planets neai;er the Sun than ourselves, have no 
need of moons (though, considering that tjieir nights are as dark^ 
and, relatively to their brilliant days, even darker than ours, the 
need seems quite as great) — supposing this be granted ; what is to 
be said of ^Mars, which, placed half as far again from the Sun as 
we are, has yet no moon ? Or again, how are we to explain the 
fact that Uranus has but half as many moons as Saturn, though 
he is at double the distance ? While, however, the current pre- 
sumption is untenable, the nebular hypothesis furnishes us with 
a quite satisfactory explanation. It actually enables us to predict, 
by a not very complex calculation, where satellites will be abun- 
dant and where they will be absent. The reasoning is as follows 
In a rotating nebulous spheroid that is concentrating into a 
planet, there are at work two antagoftist mechanical tendencies,— 
the centripetal and the centiifugnl. While the force of gravita- 
tion draws all the atoms of the spheroid together, their tangential 
inomentuin is^ in part, resolvable into a force impelling them to 
fly asunder. The ratio which these opposing tendencies bear.to 
each other, differs according to the velocity of rotation. In a mass 
that has no rotation there is no centrifugal force. Conversely 
when the velocity at which a mass rotates exceeds a certain point, 
the centrifugal force becomes so great that, overcoming not only 
the gravitation, but the cohesive attraction, it causes the mass to 
fly to pieces. And between these extremes, the ratio which the 
centrifugal force bears to gravitation varies, other things equal, 
ns the square of the velocity. Hence, the aggregation of a 
rotating nebulous spheroid will be more or less strongly opposed 
by ibis outward impetus of its particles ; the opposition, in equal 
spheroids,' being four times as great when the rotation is twice as 
rapid ; nine times as great when it is three times as rapid ; and so 
on. Now the detachment of a ring from a planet-forming body 
of nebulous matter, implies that at its equatorial zone the centri** 
fugal force has become so great as to balance gravity. If the 
rotation is very rapid, further concentration, leading to increased 
rapidity of^ rotation, will soon again raise the centrifugal force to 
an equality with gravity — will soon again cause the detachment 
of a ring. That is to say, the detachment of rings will be most 
frequent from those masses in which the centriftigal tendency 
bears the greatest ratio to the gravitative tendency. Though 
it is not possible to calculate what were tiie proportions these two 
tendencies had to each other in the genetic spheroid which pro* 
duoed each planet, it is possible to cdculate where they vrete the 
greatest and where the. least. While it is true that the ratio whj^h 
centrifugal force now bo^s to gravity at the equator of each 
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plauet, differs widely from that which it bor^ during the earlier 
stages of concentration ; and while it is tni| that this change iu 
the ratio, depending on the degree of contraction each planet 
has undergone, has in no two cases been the same ; yet we may 
safely conclude that where the ratio is still the greatest, it has 
been the greatest from* the beginning. The satellite-fonning ten- 
dency whicJi each planet had, will be approximately indicated by 
the proportion now existing in it between the aggreg^iting power 
and the power that has opposed aggregation. On making the 
requisite calculations, wc find that the facts completely harmonize 
with this inference. The following table shows what fraction the 
centrifugal is of the centripetal force in every case, and the rela- 
tion which that fraction has to the number of satellites. 

Mercury. Venus. Earth. Mars. Jupiter. Saturn. Uranus. 

L L 1 Jl i -L 1 

362 282 289 326 U 6*2 9 

1 • 4 8 4 (or 6 ac- 

Satellitc. Satellites. Satellites cording to 

and three Herscliel). 
rings. 

Thus, taking as our standard of comparison the Earth with its 
one moon, we see that Mercury and ^lars, in which the centri- 
fugal force is relatively less, have no moons, Jupiter, in which 
it is fur greater, has four moons. Uranus, in which it is greater 
still, has certainly four, and probably more than four. Saturn, 
in which it is the gi’eatest, being nearly one-sixth of gravity, has, 
including his rings, eleven attendants. The only instance in which 
there is imperfect conformity with observation is that of Venus. 
In Venus, it appears that the centrifugal force is relatively a very 
little greater than in the Earth ; and according to the hypothesis 
it ought, therefore, to have a satellite. Of this seeming anomaly 
there are two explanations. In the first place, not a few astrono- 
mers have asserted that Venus has a satellite. Cassini, JSliori, 
Montaigne of Limoges, Roedkier, and Montbarrou, professed to 
have seen it ; and Lambert calculated its elements. Should it, 
however, ultimately be proved that they were mistaken, there is 
still the fact, that the diameter of Venus is variously estimated ; 
and that a very small change in the data would make the 
fraction less instead of greater than that of the Earth. This 
seeming discrepancy, then, slight as it is, is very probably not 
real ; and if it is not real, the correspondence between calculation 
and fact is complete. We cannot but think that this correspond 
deuce, even as it now stands, is one of the strongest confirmations 
of the nebular hypothesis. m 

Certain more special peculiarities of tlTe satellites must be 
mentioned as highly suggestive. One of them is the relation 
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between the period of revolution and that of rotation. No dis- 
coverable purpose .‘s served by making the Moon go round its 
axis in the same time that it goes round the Earth : for our con- 
venience a more rapid axial motion would have been equally 
good ; and for any possible inhabitants of the Moon^ much better. 
Against the alternative supposition, that the equality occurred by 
accident, the probabilities are, as Laplace says, infinity to one. 
J3ut to this arrangement, wJiich is explicaUle neither as the result 
of design nor of chance, the nebular hypothesis furnishes a 
duo. In his “Exposition du Systeme du Monde," Laplace 
shows, by reasoning too detailed to be here repeated, that under 
the circumstances such a relation of movements would be likely 
to cbtiiblisli itself; and he further shows that there would, from 
the same causes, result that lateral oscillation of the moon known 
as its libration. 

Among Jupiter’s satellites, which severally display these same 
synchronous movements, there also Exists a still more remarkable 
relation. “ If the mean angular velocity of the first satellite be 
added to twice that of the tlurd, the sum will bo equal to three 
times that of the second;” and “from this it results that the 
situations of any two of them being given, that of the third can 
be found.” Now here, as before, no conceivable advantage 
results. Neither in this case can the connexion have been acci- 
dental : the probabilities arc infinity to one to the cohtrary. 33ut 
again, according to Laplace, the nebular hypothesis supplies a 
solution. Arc not these significant facts ? 

Most significant fact of all, however, is that presented by the 
rings of Saturn. As Laplace remarks, they are, as it were, still 
extant witnesses of the genetic process he propounded. Hero 
we have, continuing permanently, forms of matter like those 
llirough which each planet and satellite once passed ; and their 
movements are just what, in conformity with the hypothesis, they 
sliould bo. “ Ija duree de la rotation dune planete doit done 
etre, d’apres cette hypothese, plus petite quo la dur^e de la revO* 
lutiou du corps lo plus voisin qui circule autour d’elle,” says 
Laplace.* And he then points .out that the time of Saturn's 
rotation is to that of his rings as 427 to 488 — an amount 
of diflerence such as was to be expected. 

But besides the existence of these rings, and their movement 
in the required manner, there is a highly suggestive circumstance 
which Laplace has not remarked — namely, the place of their 
occurrence. If the solar system was produced after ihe manner 
popularly supposed, then there is no reason why the rings of 
Saturn should not have onciroled him at a comparatively great 
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distance. Or, instead of being given to Sn^nni, who in their 
absence would still have had eight satellite^ such rings might 
have been given to Mars, by way of compensation for a moon. 
Or they might Jiave been given to Uranus, who, for purposes of 
illumination, has far greater need of them. On the common 
hypothesis, we repeat, no reason can bo assigned for their exis- 
tence in the place where we find them. But on the hypothesis 
of evolution, the arrangement, so far from offering a, difficulty, 
oflers another confirmation. These rings arc found where alone 
they could have been produced — close to the body of a planet 
whose centrifugal force bears a great proportion to his gravitative 
force. That permanent rings fehould exist at any great distance 
from a planet’s body, is, on the nebular hypothesis, manirestly 
impossible. Rings detached early in the process of concentra- 
tion, and therefore consisting of gaseous matter having extremely 
little power of cohesion, can have no ability to resist the dis- 
rupting forces duo to imperfoct homogeneity'; and must, there- 
fore, collapse into satellites. A liquid ring is the only one ad- 
mitting of permanence. But a liquid ring can be produced only 
when the aggregation is approaching its extreme — only when 
gaseous matter is passing into liquid, and the mass is about to 
assume the planetary form. And even then it cannot be produced 
save under special conditions. Gaining a rapidly increasing 
preponderance, as the gravitative force does during the closing 
stages of concentration, the centrifugal force cannot in ordinary 
cases cause the detachment of rings when the mass has become 
very dense. Only where the centrifugal force has all along been 
very great, and remains powerful to the last, as in iSaturii, can 
liquid rings bo formed. Thus the nebular hypothesis shows us 
why such appendages surround Saturn, but exist nowhere else. 

And then, to crown all, let us not forget the fact, discovered 
within tliese few years, that Saturn possesses a nebulous ring, 
through which his body is seen as through a thick veil. In a 
position where alone such a thing seems preservable — suspended, 
as it were, between the denser rings and the planet — there still 
continues one of these annular mas.ses of diffused mutter from 
which satellites and planets are believed to have originated. 

We find, then, that besides those most conspicuous peculiarities 
of the solar system which first suggested the theory of its evolu- 
tion, there are many minor ones clearly pointing in the same 
direction. Were there no other evidence, these mechanical ar- 
rangements would, considered in their totality, go far to establisli 
the nebular hypothesis. 

the mechauical arrangements of the solar system, -^turn 
^6 now to its physical clmractere ; and, first, let us consider the 
inferences deducibh^ from relative specific gravities. 
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Densities of the Sun and Planets. 

The fact that, sneaking generally, the denser planets are the 
.nearer to the Sun, has been by some considered as adding another 
to the many indications of nebular origin. Legitimately assum- 
ing that the outermost parts of a rotating nebulous spheroid, in its 
earlier stages of concentration, will be cojnparatively rare; and 
that the increasing density which the whole mass acquires as it 
contracts, must hold of the outermost parts os well as the rest ; 
it is argued that the rings successively detached will be more and 
more dense, and will form planets of higher and higher specific 
gravities. That this may be, and perhaps is, one element in the 
explanation, we admit ; but, taken alone, it is quite inadequate to 
account for the facts. Using the Earth as the standard of com- 
parison, the relative densities run thus : — 

Neptune. Uranus. Saturn. Jupiter. Mars. Earth. Venus. Mercury. Sun. 

0*U. 0*24 0*14 0*24 0*95 1*00 092 1*12 0*25 

Two seemingly insurmountable objections are presented by 
this series. The first is, that the progression is but a broken one. 
Neptune is as dense ns Saturn, which, by the hypothesis, it ought 
not to be. Uranus is ns dense as Jupiter, which it ought not to 
be. Uranus is denser than Saturn, and tlie Earth is denser than 
Venus — facts which not only give no countenance to, but directly 
contradict, the alleged explanation. The second objection, stiU 
more manifestly fatal, is the low specific gravity of the Sun. If, 
when the matter of the Sun filled the orbit of Mercury, its state of 
aggregation was such that the detached ring form^ a planet 
having a specific gravity equal to that of iron ; then the Sun itself, 
now tlint it has concentrated, should have a specific gravity much 
greater than that of iron; whereas its specific gravity is not 
much above that of water. Instead of being far denser than the 
nearest planet, it is not one-fourth as dense. And a parallel rela* 
lion holds between Jupiter and his smallest satellite. 

While these anomalies render untenable the position that the 
relative specific gravities of the planets are direct indications of 
nebular condensation, it by no means follows that they negative 
it. On the contrary, we believe that the facts admit of an inter- 
pretation perfectly consistent with the hypothesis of Laplace;, 
nay, more — ^that this hypothesis gives us a key to the irregu- 
larities. 

Thbre are three conceivable causes of unlike specific gravities 
in the members of our solar system 1. Difference in the nature of 
the matter or matters composing them. 2. Difference in the quan- 
tities of matter ; for, other things equal, the mutual gravitation of 
atcjms will make a large mass denser than a Mall one. 8. Diilh- 
renco in their s^ctures, as being either solid or liquid through-, 
out, or as having central cavities filled with elastio aaiform 
fluid. Of these Uum conceivable causes, that commonly assigned 
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is the first, more or less modified by the second. The extremely 
low specific gravity of Saturn, which but little exceeds that of 
cork — and, on this hypothesis, must at his suriace be considerably 
less than that of cork — is supposed to arise from the intrinsic 
lightness of his substai^ce. That the Sun weighs not much more 
than an equal bulk of water, is taken as evidence that the matter 
he consists of is but little heavier than water; although, consi- 
dering his enormous gravitative force, which at his r surface is 
twenty-eight times the gravitative force at the surface of the 
Earth, and considering his enormous mass, which is 390,000 times 
that of the Earth, the matter he is made of can have no analogy 
to the fluids or solids we know. However, spite of these difficulties, 
the current hypothesis is, that the Sun and planets, inclusive of 
the Earth, are masses either solid or liquid, or having solid crusts 
with liquid nuclei : their unlike specific gravities resulting from 
unlikenesses of substance. And indeed, at first sight, this would 
seem to be the only tenable supposition ; seeing that, unless pre- 
vented by some immense resisting force, gravitation must obli- 
terate any internal cavity by collapsing the surrounding fluid or 
solid matter. 

Nevertheless, that the Earth, in common with other members 
of the solar system, consists of a solid shell whose cavity is 
entirely filled with molten matter, is not an established fact; it is 
nothing but a supposition. We must not let its fiuniliarity and 
apparent feasibility delude us iuto an uncritical acceptance of it. 
If we find an alternative supposition which, physically considered, 
is equally possible, and which is also the one indicated by the ne- 
bular hypothesis, we are bound to consider it. And if it not only 
avoids the difficulties above pointed out, but many others here- 
after to be mentioned, while it explains anomalies otherwise un- 
accountable, we must give it the preference. 

Before proceeding to consider what the nebular hypothesis in- 
dicates respecting the interaal structure of the Sun and planets, 
we may state that our reasonings, though of a kind not admitting 
of direct verification, are nothing more than deductions from 
the established principles of physics. We have submitted them to 
an authority than whom we believe none are higher ; and while 
not prepared fully to commit himself to them, he yet sees nothing 
to object 

Starting, then^ with a rotating spheroid of aeriform matter, in the 
latter stages of its concentration, but before it has begun to take 
a liquid or solid forin, let us inquire what must be the actions 
going on in it Mutual gravitation continually aggregates jts 
atoms into a smaller and denser mass; and the aggregating force 
goes on increasing, as the common centre of gravity is approached. 
An obstacle to concentration, however,, exists in the centrifugal 
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force, which, at tltis stage, bears a far higher ratio to gravity than 
afterwards, and in a gaseous spheroid must produce a* very oblate 
form. At the same time, the approximation of the atoms is re- 
sisted by a force which, in being overcome, is evolved as heat. 
This heat must be greatest where the ajpms are subject to the 
highest pressure — namely, about the central parts. And as fast 
as it escapes into space, further approximation and further gene- 
ration of* heat must take place. But in a gaseous spheroid, 
t^hose internal parts are hotter than its external ones, there must 
be some circulation taking place. The currents must set from 
the hottest region to the coolest by some particular route ; and 
from the coolest to the hottest by some other route. In a very 
oblate spheroid, the coolest region must be that about the equator : 
the surface there bearing so large a ratio to the mass. Hence 
there will be currents from the centre to the equator, and others 
from the equator to the centre. What will be the special 
courses of these currents ? From the centre they , will follow the 
lines of most rapidly-decreasing density; seeing that the inertia 
will be least in those directions. That is to say, there will be a 
current from the centre towards each pole, along the axis of rota- 
tion ; and the space thus continually left vacant will be filled by 
the collapse of matter coming in at right angles to the axis. The 
process cannot end here, however. If there are constant currents 
from the centre towards the poles, there must be a constant accu- 
mulation at the poles : the spheroid will be ever becoming more 
protuberant about the poles than the conditions of mechanical 
equilibrium permit. If, however, the moss at the poles is thus 
ever in excess, it must, by tlie forces acting upon'it, be constantly 
moved over the outer surface of the spheroid from the pok^ 
towards the equator: thus only can that form which rotation 
necessitates be maintained. And a further result of this transfer 
of matter from the centre, by way of the poles, to the equator, 
must be the establishment of counter-currents from the equator 
in diametrical lines; to the centre. 

Mark now the changes of toUiperature that must occur in these 
currents. An aeriform mass ascending from the centre towards 
either pole, will expand as it approaches the surface, in conse- 
quence of the diminution of pressure. But expansion, involving 
an absorption of beat, will entail a diminished temperature ; amd 
the temperature will be farther lowered by the greater freedom of 
radiation into space. This rarefied and cooled mass muet be bfill 
more rarefied and cooled in its progress over the surface the 
spheroid to the equator. Continually thrtiist lhTiher frm& the^le 
by the ceaseless accumulation there, it must- aoquii;b;a&^'e!<^ 
increasing rotatory motion and; an evetvincreasiag mentrtfim 
force; whence must follow expansion and absorptiem of heat; 
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the refrigeration thus caused must be added tbatresulting from ra- 
diation^ whioh at each advance towards the equator will be less hin-» 
dered. And when the equator is arrived at, flie mass we have thus 
followed will have reached its maximum rarity and maximum cool- 
ness. Conversely, every 4 )ortion of a current proceeding in a diame- 
trical direction from the equator to the centre, must progressively 
rise in temperature ; in virtue alike of the increasing pressure, the 
gradual arrest of motion, and the diminished rate of s*adiation. 
Note, lastly, that this circulation will go on with extreme slow- 
ness. As the matter proceeding from the equator towards the 
centre must have its rotatory motion destroyed in the process, 
while that proceeding from the poles to the equator must Imvo 
motion given to it, it follows that an enormous amount of inertia 
has to be overcome ; and this must make the currents so slow as 
to prevent them from producing anything like on equalization of 
temperature. 

And now, ^uch being tlib constitution of a concentrating 
spheroid of gaseous matter, where will it begin to condense into 
liquid ? The common assumption has been, that in a nebulous 
mass approaching towards the i)lanetary form, the liquefaction 
will first occur at the centre. We believe that, on examination, 
this assumption will prove to be inconsistent with established 
physical principles. 

Observe first that it is contrary to analogy. It is admitted on 
all hands that the matter of tlio Earth was liquid before any of it 
became solid. Where has it first solidified ? Not at the centre, 
hut at the surface. Now the same general principles apply to the 
condensation of gaseous matter into liquid, which apply to the 
condensation of liquid matter into solid. Hence if the once 
liquid substance of the earth first solidified at the surface, the 
implication is that its once aeriform substance first liquified at the 
surfacesi 

But we have no need to rest in analogy. On considering 
what must happen in a rotating nebulous spheroid having cur- 
rents moving as we have shown they must move, we sliall see 
that external condensation is a corollary. In conformity with 
reasonings and facts already given, the presumption is that a na- 
hulous mass, when it has arrived at this stage, will consist of an 
aeriform mixture of various matters ; the heavier and more con- 
densible matteiiB being contained in the rarer or less condensible 
ones, in the same way that water is contained in air. And the 
inference must be, that at a certain stage some of these deussr 
matters will bo precipitated in the shape of vapoun* Now* what 

* The reader will perhara say that this process is the one described as 
wing taken place early in me history of nebular evolution ; and fiiia is true. 
But the same setions wifi be repeated k mecha ef 
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are the laws of ^precipitation from gases ?' If a gas, holding 
some substance in suspension, expands in consequence of the 
removal of pi*essure, it will, when the rarefaction and consequent 
cooling reach a certain point, begin to let fall the suspended sub- 
stance. Conversely, if a gas, saturated even with some sub- 
stance, is subject to increased pressure, and is allowed to retain 
the additional heat which that pressure generates, so far from 
letting fall what it contains, it will gain the power to take up 
ihore. See, tlicn, the inference respecting condensation in a nebu- 
lous spheroid. The currents proceeding from the equator to the 
centre, subject to increasing pressure, and acquiring the heat due 
not only to this increasing pressure but to arrested motion, will 
have no tendency to deposit their suspended substances, but 
rather the reverse : the formation of liquid matter at the centre of 
the mass will be impossible. Contrariwise, the currents moving 
from the centre to the poles and thence to the equator, expanding 
as they go-, first from diminished •pressure and afterwards from 
increased centrifugal force ; and losing heat, not oufy by expansion, 
but by more rapid radiation ; will have less and less power to 
retain their contained matter. The earliest precipitation will 
tlierefore take place in the region of extremest rarefaction ; 
namely, about the equator. An equatorial belt of vapour will be 
first formed, and, widening into a zone, will by-and-bye begin to 
condense into fluid,* Gradually this fluid film will extend itself 
on each side the equator, and, encroaching upon the two hemi- 
spheres, will eventually close over at the poles : thus forming a 
thin hollow globe, or rather spheroid, filled with gaseous matter. 
We do not mean tliat this condensation will take place at the very 
outermost surface ; for probably round the denser gases forming 
the principal mass, there will extend strata of gases too rare to 
be entangled in these processes. It is t8e surface of this inner 
spheroid of denser gases to which our reasoning points as the 
place of earliest condensation. 

The internal circulation we have described, continuing, as it 
must, after the formation of this liquid film, there will stjlU go 
on the radiation of heat, and the progressive aggregation. The 
film will thicken at the expanse of the internal gaseous substances 
precipitated upon it. As it thiokeus, as the globe contects, 
aud as the gravitative force augoients, the pressure wUl inoreose; 
and the evolution and fadiation of heat wUl go cm more rapidly. 
Eventually, however, when the Uq^uid shell becc^aes :Tery Ihiok, 
and the internal cavity relatively small, the ohsta^e^.pat 
escape of heat this thick hquid, shell, 
lating currents, will turn the scale ; the temperalnzn of the outer.. 

- — ■ ... - ...I. — ■■ , I * I ■ .-j , 
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* * The fonnitibii c^'SKtun’* naigi is 
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surface will begin ta diminish, and a solid cru^t will fom while 
the internal cavity is yet unobliterated. 

** But what/' it may be asked, will become of this gaseous 
nucleus when exposed to the enormous gravHative pressure of a 
shell some thousands of miles thick ? How can aeriform matter 
withstand such a pressifre ?" Very readily. It has been proved 
that even when the heat generated by their compression is 
allowed to escape, some gases remain uncondensible by.any force 
wo can produce. An unsuccessful attempt lately made at Vienna 
to liquity oxygen, clearly shows this enormous resistance. The 
steel piston employed was literally shortened by the pressure 
used ; and yet the gas remained unliquified ! If, then, the expan- 
sive force is thus immense when the heat evolved is dissipated, 
what must it be when that heat is detained, as in the case wc are 
considering ? In such a case, every addition to the heat is an 
addition to the repulsive power of the atoms : the increased 
pressure itself generates an increased ability to resist ; and tliis 
remains true to whatever extent the compression is carried. In- 
deed, it is an obvious corollary from the law of the conservation 
of force, that if, under increasing pressure, a gas retains the 
accumulating heat evolved, its resisting force is absolutely un- 
limited. Hence, the internal planetary structure we have described 
is as physically stable a one as that commonly assumed. 

And now let us see how this hypothesis tallies with the facts. 
One inference from it must be, that largo masses will progress 
towards final consolidation more slowly than small masses. 
Though a large concentrating spheroid will, from its superior 
aggregative force, generate heat more rapidly than a small one ; 
yet, having, relatively to its surface, a much greater quantity 
of heat to get rid of, it will be longer than a small one in going 
through the changes we have described. Hence, at a time when 
the smaller members of our solar system have arrived at so ad- 
vanced a stage of aggregation as almost to have obliterated 
their central cavities, and so reached high Bjpecific gravity, the 
larger members will still be in that comparatively early stage in 
which the central cavity bears a great ratio to the surrounding 
shell, and will therefore have low specific gravities. This cou^ 
trast is just what we find. The small planets Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, and Mars, differing from each other comparatively 
little in density as in size, are about 4bur times as. dense as 
Jupiter and Uranus, and seven times as dense as Saturn and 
Neptune, — ^planets exceeding them in size as oranges exceed peas,; 
add to which, that they are four times as dense as tjbe Sun, wl^ich . 
in '"mass exceeds the smallest of t^em neaidy 5,000,000 times. 
The objection which will at once occur to some, thafr tliij} hypcMf, 
thesis does not explain the minor differences, serves but io intro- 
duce ^ fbrther confirmation. It may be^ urged thskt Jupiter ie.of 
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greater specific gitravity than Saturn, though, considering his 
. superior mass, his specific gravity should bo less ; and that still 
more anomalous is the case of the Sun, which, though containing 
a thousand times the matter that Jupiter does, is nearly of the 
same specific gravity. The solution of fjieso difficulties lies in 
the modifying effects of centrifugal force. Had the various 
masses to be compared been all along in a state of rest, then 
the larger should have been uniformly the less dense. But during 
the concentrating process they have been rotating with various 
velocities. The consequent centrifugal force has in each case 
been in antagonism with gravitation ; and, according to its amount, 
has hindered the concentration to a greater or less degree. The 
really effective aggregative force which has determined the rate of 
evolution and radiation of heat, has in each ease been the excess 
of the centripetal tendency over the centrifugal. Whence we 
may infer that wherever this excess has been the least, the con- 
solidation must have been the most hindered, and the specific 
gravity will bo the smallest. This, too, we find to be the fact. 
Saturn, at whose equator the centrifugal force is even now almost 
one sixth of gravity, and who, by the great number of his satel- 
lites, shows us how strong an antagonist to concentration it was 
in earlier stages of his evolution, is little more than half us dense 
as Jupiter, whose concentration has been hindered by a centrifugal 
force bearing a much smaller ratio to the centripetal. On the 
other hand, the Hun, whose latter stages of aggregation have mot 
with comparatively little of this opposition, and whose atoms 
tend tow^nrds their common centre with a foree ten times as great 
as that which Jupiter's atoms arc subject to, has, notwithstanding 
his immense bulk, reached a specific gravity as great as that of 
Jupiter; and he has done this partly for the reason assigned, and 
partly because the process of consolidation has been and still is 
actively going on, while that of Jupiter has long since almost 
ceased. 

Bcfore«pointing out further harmonies let us meet an objection. 
Laplace, taking for data Jupiter’s mass, diameter, and rate of 
rotation, calculated the degree of compression at the poles which 
his centrifugal force should produce, supposing his substance 
was homogeneous ; and finding that the calculated amount of 
oblatencss was greater than the actual amount, inferred that his 
substance must be denser towards the centre. The inference 
seems unavoidable ; is diametrically opposed to the hypothesis of 
a shell of a denser matter with a gaseous nucleus ; and we con* 
fess that on first meeting with this fket we were inclined io thiiik' ^ 
it fatal. But there is a consideration, apt at first ^ be pver- 
looked, which completely disposes of it. A compressed elastio 
medium tends ever with'^M energy to give a Gpherical figure io^ 
the chamber in which it is 'confined. Tms is k fact' dSkk 
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iDAtically demonstrable, and recognised in ^practice by every 
engineer. In the cas() before us, the expansive power of the 
gaseous nucleus is such as to balance the gravitation of the shell 
of the planet ;• and this power perpetually strives to make the 
planet a perfect spheres Thus the centrifugal force is opposed 
not only by tl)at of gravity but by another of great intensity ; 
and hence the degree of oblateness assumed is relatively small. 

This difficulty being, as we think, satisfactorily met, we go on 
to name some indirect but highly significant facts bearing upon 
our hypothesis. And first with resjnict to the asteroids, or plane- 
toids, 113 they are otherwise called. Now tliat those have proved 
to be so nnmermis — now that it has become probable that beyond 
some fifty already discovered there are many more — the suppo- 
sition of Olbers that they arc the fragments of an exploded 
planet whicli once occupied the vacant region they fill, has gained 
increased probability. The alternative supposition of 1 iaplace, that 
they are the products of a nebulous ring which separated into 
many fragments instead of collapsing into a single mass, seems 
inconsistent with the Extremely various, and in some cases ex- 
tremely great, inclinations of their orbits ; as well as with their 
similarly various and groat eccentricities. For these the theory of 
Olbers completely accounts — indeed, itnecessarily involves them ; 
while at the same time it affords ns a feasible explanation of 
meteors, and especially the periodic swarms of them, which would 
else be inexplicable. The fact, inferred from the present 
derangement of their orbits, that if the planetoids once formed 
parts of one mass, it must have exploded myriads of years ago, 
is no difficulty, but rather the reverse. Taking Olbers’ suppo- 
sition, then, as the most tenable one, let us ask how such an 
explosion could have occurred. If planets are intemaliy con- 
stituted as is commonly assumed, no conceivable cause of it can 
be niuned. A solid mass may crack and fly to pieces, but it 
cannot violently explode. 8o, too, with a liquid mass covered 
by a crust. Though, if contained in an unyielding *HheU and 
artihcialiy raised to a very high temperatare, a liquid may so ex- 
pand as to burst the shell and simultaneonsly flash into vapour ; 
yet if contained in a yielding crust, like that of a planet, it would 
not do so, oven were the requisite inorease of temperature given : 
it would crack the crust and give off its expansive force gradually. 
But the planetary stmetnre ebove supposed, supplies us with all 
the requisite oonditioDs to an explosion, and an adequate cause 
for it. We have in the interior of the mass e otMtj serving as a 
snfScient tesenroir of force. Wo havetfaiB eavtty filled with gusous 
matters of high tension. We hsVe itt the ohcmueal sSteittes 
fif these mrtievs a source of enormf^'-MEpalafeive powet capable 
of bmng quite saddenty brought isto existenee. ; 'And wwbave in 
thfe increesing beet -of the sb^l, eonseqaeBi’npon pregressiiig 
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concentration, a ciAise of such instantaneous chemical change and 
‘ the resulting explosion. The explanation thus supplied, of an 
event which there can be little doubt lias occurred, and which 
is not otherwise accounted for, adds to the probability of the 
hypothesis. • 

One further evidence, and that not the least important, is 
deducible from geology. From the known rate at which the 
temperature rises ns we pierce deeper into the substance of the 
Earth, it has been inferred that its solid crust is some forty miles 
thick. And if this be its thickness, we have a feasible explana- 
tion of volcanic phenomena, and of tho elevation of mountain 
chains, &c. Hut proceeding upon the current supposition that 
the Earth's interior is wholly filled with molten matter, Professor 
Hopkins has calculated that to cause tho observed amount of 
precession of the oquinoxos, the Earth s crust must be at least 
eight hundred miles thick. Hero in an immense discrepancy. 
However imperfect may be tho dati from which it is calculate 
that the Earth is molten at forty miles deep, it seems very un- 
likely that this conclusion diflVrs from the truth so widely as 
forty miles does from eight hundred. It seems scarcely con- 
ceivable that if the crust is thus thick, it should, by its contrac- 
tion and corrugation, produce mountain chains, as it has done 
during quite modern geological epochs. It is not easy on this 
supposition to explain elevations and subsidences of small area. 
Neither do the phenomena of volcanoes appear comprehensible: 
indeed to account for these, Professor Hopkins has been obliged 
to make the gratuitous and extremely improbable assumption, 
that there are isolated lakes of molten matter enclosed in this 
thick crust, and situated, as they must be, not far from its outer sur- 
face. But irreconcilable as appear the astronomical with the geo- 
logical facts, if we take for granted that the Earth consists wholly 
of solid and liquid substances, they become at once reconoilable . 
if we adopt the conclusion that the Earth has a gaseous nucleus. ^ 
If thero bo an internal cavity of considerable diameter occupisd 
only by aeriform matie]>— if the density of the surrounding imeU 
is, os it must in that caso be, greater thuu the current supposition 
implies ; then there will be a larger quantity of matter contained 
in the equatorial protuberance, and an adequate cause for the pre- 
cession. Manifestly there may be found some proportion between 
the central space and its Mvdope, whioh will satisfy the lueoha*- 
nical requirements without involving a thicker erosttMngeologieil 
phenomena indicate. > ' 

We conceive then that tiie hypothesis we have act fturihy ia 
many respects prefemble'to that cminaiily veo^ved. ^ Wia cmi know 
nothmg by direct ohaovrMiott couemtingthe eentnil parts rtther ef 
our own planet or any are alonepoetthlei 

The idea whioh has been 'tacitly edopted is just as speoulattve 
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as that we have opposed to it ; and the onlynijuestion is, which 
harmonizes b^st with established facts. Thus compared, the ad- 
vantage is greatly on the side of the new one. It disposes of 
sundry anomalies, and explains things that seem else incompre- 
hensible. We are nq longer obliged to assume such wide diflTe- 
rences in the substances of the various planets : we need not think 
of any of them as like cork or water. We are shown how it 
happens that the larger planets have so much lower specific 
gravities than the smaller, instead of having higher ones, as 
might naturally have been expected ; and we are further shown 
why Saturn is the lightest of all. That Mercury should be rela*- 
tively so much heavier than the Sun; that Jupiter should be 
specifically lighter than his smallest satellite ; that Saturn’s rings 
should be more than half as dense again as himself; are no 
longer mysteries. A feasible cause is assigned for the catastrophe 
which produced the asteroids. And some apparently incongruous 
peculiarities in the Earth’s structure are brought to an agreement. 
May we not say, then, that being dedueible by strict reasoning 
from the nebular hypothesis, this alleged planetary structure gives 
further indirect support to that hypothesis? 

In considering the specific gravities of the heavenly bodies, we 
have been obliged to speak of the heat evolved by them. But 
we have yet to point out the fact that in their present conditions 
with. respect to temperature, we find additional materials for 
building up our argument ; and those too of the most substantial 
character. 

It is an inevitable deduction from established physical prin- 
ciples, that beat must be generated by the aggregation of difiused 
matter into a concrete form ; and throughout our reasonings we 
have assumed that such generation of heat has been an accom- 
paniment of nebular condensation. If then the nebular liypotbesis 
be true, we ought to find in’ all the heavenly bodies either present 
high temperature, or marks of past high tempwaiave. ' 

As far as observation cun reach, the facts prove to be exactly 
what theory requires. Various orders of evidence conspire to 
demonstrate tha^ below a certain depth, the Earth is still molten. 
And that it was once wholly molten, is implied by the circum- 
stance that the rate at which the temperature increases as we 
descend behnr its surface, is just that which would be found in a 
m^ss that hsd been cooling for ah indefinite period. The Moon, 
too, showririiis, by its corrogations and its conspicoous volcanoes, 
that in it there has been a proceed of refrigeration and contrae^ 
tion like that which bad gone on .ili Ihs Eartfa. And in Venus, 
the existence ofmountainssimikriy iii$oate» aa igtteoiLAteactioii 
of the interior upon a solidifring ekust. ^ • 

•On the common theory of creatioit^^tliMO phenomena are in- 
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explicable. To ^hat end the Earth should have existed for 
• myriads of years at a white-heat, incapable of supporting not 
only human life, but any life, it cannot say. To satisfy this 
supposition, the Earth should have been originally created in a 
state lit for the assumed purpose of creation ; and similarly with 
the other planets. While, therefore, to the nebular hypothesis 
the evidence of original incandescence and still continued in- 
ternal heat furnish.strong confirmation, they are, to the antagonist 
hypotliesis, insurmountable difficulties. 

Ilut the argument from temperature does not end here. There 
remains to bo noticed a still more conspicuous and still more 
significant fact. If the Solar System resulted from the concen- 
tration of dififused matter which evolved heat while gravitating 
into its present dense form, then there are certain obvious corol- 
laries respecting the relative temperatures of the resulting bodies. 
Other things equal, the latest-formed mass will be the latest in 
coolingT— will, for an almost infinite %ime, possess a greater heat 
than the earlier formed ones. Other tilings equal, the largest 
mass will, in virtue of its superior aggregative force, become 
hotter than the others, and radiate more intensely. Other thiiigs 
equal, the largest mass, notwithstanding the higher temperature 
it reaches, will, in consequence of its relatively small surface, be 
the slowest in parting with its evolved heat. And hence, if there 
is one moss which was not only formed after the rest, but exceeds 
them enormously in size, it follows that this one will reach an 
intensity of ineaudescence much beyond that reached by the rest, 
and will continue in this state of intense incandescence long after 
the rest have cooled. Such a mass we have in the Sun. ft is a 
corollary from the nebular hypothesis, that the matter forming the 
Sun assumed its present concrete form at a period much more 
recent than that at which the planets became definite bodies. 
The quantity of matter contained in the Sun is nearly five miltihn 
times that contained in the smallest planet, and above a thousand 
times that contained in the largest. And while, from the enor- 
mous gnivitative force of the atoms, the evolution of lieat has 
been intense, the facilities of radiation have been relatively small. 
Hence the still-continued high-temperature. Just that condition 
of the central body whioh is a necessary inforenoe from the nebttlir 
hypothesis, we find aotnally existing in the Sun. 

We are aware that in arguing thus we are ignoring ibs' getsk^ 
rally received theory respecting the Sun’s co&stitutfon.' ^ Portly 
with , the view of explaining the sohr spots, partly, j»erha|«, 
from the wish to regard the Sun as habitable,^ and pattly, ol^, 
from the difficulty of deedunting fora perennial suppfy df lighit 
and heat, been made minting 

nature of the Sun’s surface whioh^ ih tbe abseude of 
have* gained wide aeed^t&aear Wo believe it nvaf 
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however, that these assumptions are illegitinhate ; that they do 
not account for the appearances ; and that the appearances may 
he satisfactorily accounted for in a much simpler manner, and 
without making gratuitous suppositions. 

Had space permitted, we should first have stated and criticised 
the view commonly held ; hut, as it is, wo must content our- 
selves with explaining the alternative view, and this with greater 
brevity than is required to do justice to it. 

Wo slmll assume, then, that the Sun is, as it appears, incandes- 
cent. We shall further assume that the incandescence is of the 
kind implied not only by the nehular hypothesis, hut by the known 
habitudes of matter when exposed to extreme heat — namely, the 
incandescence of molten substances. Round this globe of incan- 
descent molten substances, thus conceived to form the visible 
body ot the Sun, there is known to exist a voluminous atmosphere: 
the inferior brilliancy of the Sun’s border, and the appearances 
during a total eclipse, alike show this.* What now must be the 
constitution of this atmosphere ? At a temperature approaching 
a thousand times that of molten iron, which is the calculatcfl 
temperature of the solar surface, very many, if not nil, of the 
substances wc know as solid would become gaseous ; and though 
the Sun s enormous attiuctive force must be a powerful cheek 
upon this tendency to assume the form of vapour, yet it cannot 
be questioned, that if the boily of the Sun consists of molten sub- 
stances, some of them must be constantly undergoing evapora- 
tion. That the dense gases tlius continually being generated 
will fom the entire mass of the solar atmosphere is not probable. 
If anything is to be inferred, either from the nebular hypothesis, 
or from tlie analogies supplied by the planets, it must ba coU- 
^ eluded that the outermost part of the solar atmosphere consists 
of what are called permanent gases — gases that are not con- 
densible into fluid even at low temperatures. If we consider what 
must have been the state of things here when the surface of tho 
Earth was molten, we shall see that round the still molten sur- 
face of tho 8an there probably exists a stratum of dense aeriform 
matter, made up of sublimed metals and metallic compounds, and 
above this a stratum of comparatively rare medium analogous to 
air. What now will happen with these two strata ? Did they 
both consist of permanent gases, they could not remain separate: 
according to a weU-known law, they would eventually form a homo- 
geneous mixture. But this will by no means hi^pea when the 
lower stratum consists of matters that ora gaseous <mly at exces- 
sively high temperatures. Given off from a molten surface, ascend- 
ing^ expanding, and cooling, these witt presently reach a limit of 
elevation above which they cannot exist as vapour,^but must' con- 


* Sm Herscbel’s ^^Outlmea t)f Astronomy.’’ 
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dense and procipitiite. Meanwhile the upper stratum, habitually 
charged with its quantum of these denser matters, as our air with 
its quantum of water, and ready to deposit them on any depression 
of temperature, must be habitually unable to take up any more 
of the lower stratum ; and therefore this lower stratum will 
remain quite distinct from it. Wo conclude, then, that there 
will be two coucentric atmospheres having a definite, limit of 
separation. And however problematical this structure may be 
thought, it is at any rate far less st) than that gratuitously assumed 
in the current hypothesis, which involves five atmospheric 
strata. 

Now, Sir John Herschel has shown that the disturbances which 
produce the solar spots, are in sundry respects analogous to the 
hurricanes of our own tropics. He has further shown that there 
must be conflicting currents in the solar atmosphere wliich will pro- 
duce them as they arc produced here. And, fwlhuring as he does to 
the favourite supposition of a “ phototiphcrc,” or light-generating 
envelope at a distance from the Sun's body, he argues that a spot 
results when the vortex of one of the hurricanes temporarily dis- 
perses tlje ** pliutosphere," and makes visible the dark surface of 
the »Sun. 

A(;cepting the conclusion, for wliich there is very strong 
evidence, that hurricanes or cyclones are the active causes of the 
solar Spotsj but assuming that the supposed ‘'photosphere'’ is 
the actual ineaudescent body of the Sun, let us ask, what will be 
the optical appearance resulting from a cyclone ? The conflict 
of aerial currents which occasions one of these enormous whirl- 
winds necussarily generates a vortex ; and on the upper surface of 
the atmosphere this vortex must show itself as a depression, 
shaped like a whirlpool in water*. One of these cyclones, then, 
occurring in the dense aerial stratum which we have described 
as immediately surrounding the Sun's body, will produce a fun- 
nel-shaped vortex upon the surface of this dense stratum. It 
needs hut a moderate knowledge of optics to see that there must 
result from this an appearance like that of a solar sfmt. When 
rays of light passing out of one medium into another, make with 
the limiting siftfaoc a tolerably large angle, some of them are re- 
flected from it, and some of tliem, going through if^ re- 
fracted ; but when they strike it at an acuta angle, varying 
according to Uie medium, they are ail reflected — ^no light at all: 
passes through, the surface. Now, against the higbly xnohned side 
of one , of these funnel-shaped vortices, the light radiating irom the 
body of the Sun undemesih will strike at a very acute angle, and>: 
will not penetrate it; mid therefore the central part of the oyoloae^ 
will appear to ns as a black spot. The change from watim .re-^nr 
flexion of the light, to partial reflexion and partial transmifinpii^ 
taking place suddenly at a* particular angle, this centred Uaik 
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spot will have a perfectly sharp outline. Tfliis inference, too, 
corresponds exactly with observation. The surface of the vortex 
being smooth in its interior, it follows that light will pass 
through it more freely close to the central spot than elsewhere ; 
and the fact is, that tl\p part of the penumbra immediately sur- 
rounding the central spot is brighter than the rest ; while the 
outer part of the penumbra, answering to the agitated margin of 
the vortex, is comparatively dark. “ But," it may be said, 
^"according to this hypothesis one of these macula) should be 
quite circular, whereas they arc extremely iiTegular.” Very true : 
and we may add that their irregularities are of a kind totally in- 
explicable on the current hypothesis. Here, however, the expla- 
nation is easy. These cyclones occurring in the dense lower 
atmosphere, are seen by us through the rarer upper atmosphere, 
which is a distorting medium. It is necessarily full of currents of 
different densities, and covered wuth waves ; and the refractions 
produced by these irregularities of surface and substance must 
greatly complicate the appearances. Space permitting, it might 
be shown that the mottled penumbra, its re-entrant angles, the 
bridges of light, the lateral repetitions of the spots, &c., are thus 
fully accounted for, as well as the facula? and pores. But with- 
out going into details, we think wo have shfi^^wn that, assuming 
the Sun to have that constitution which the nebular hypothesis 
implies, and taking for granted nothing beyond the established 
principles of physics, we are supplied with an explanation of the 
solar spots, which, to say the least of it, is quite as tenable 
as throne ordinarily given. \ 

Had there been a few pages to spare, we should hero I)ave 
entered upon yet another class of facts of great significance ; but 
we must forbear. However, we think that, considered in Jbhoir 
ensemble, the several groups of evidences already assigned arc 
tolerably conclusive. We have seen that, when critically ex- 
amined, the rash speculations of late years current respecting the 
nature of the nebula), commit their promulgators to sundiy gross 
absurdities ; while, on the other band, we see that the^various appear- 
ances these neb ulee present are clearly explicable as different stages 
in the precipitation and aggregation of diffused matter. We find 
that comets, alike by their physical constitution, their immensely 
elongated and variously-directed orbits, the distribution of thoso 
orbits, and their manifest structural relation to the solar system, 
bear testimony to the past existence of that system in a nebulous 
form. Not only do those obvious peerdiarities in the motions of 
the planets which first suggested the nebular hypothesis supply 
proofs of it, but on closer examination we discover, in the 
slightly diverging inclinations of their orbits, in their various ratrs 
of rotation, and their diffcrcntly-dirdctcd axes of rotation, that 
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the planets yield fis yet further testimony ; while the satellites, 
by sundry traits, and especially by their occurrence in greater or less 
abundance where the hypothesis implies, confirm this testimony. 
By carefully tracing out the process of planetary condensation, 
we are led to conclusions respecting the internal structure of 
planets which at once explain their anomalous specific gravities, 
and at the same time reconcile vaiious seemingly contradictory 
facts. Once more, it turns out that what is d priori inferable 
from the nebular hypothesis respecting the temperatures of the 
resulting bodies, is just what observation establishes ; and that 
not only the absolute, but also the relative temperatures of the 
sun and planets are thus accounted for. When wo contemplate 
these various evidences in their totality — when we observe that, 
by the nebular hypothesis, all the leading phenomena of the solar 
system, and the heavens in general, lire explicable ; and when, 
on the other hand, we consider that the common cosmogony is not 
only without a single fact to stand •upon, but is at variance with 
all our positive knowledge of Nature; we see that the proof 
becomef^ ovei’wlielming — approaches as near demonstration a&\ 
indirect proof can do. 

It remains only to point out that while the genesis of th'e solar- 
system, and of countless other systems like it, is thus rendered 
comprehensible, the ultimate mystery continues as great as ever. 
The problem of existence is not solved : it is simply removed 
further back. The nebular hypothesis throws no light upon the 
origin of diflTused matter; and diffused matter as much^ needs 
accounting for as concrete matter. The genesis of an jitom is 
not easier to conceive than tho genesis of a planet. Nay, indeed,, 
so far from making the Universe less wonderful than before, it 
makes it more wonderful. Creation by manufacture is a much 
lower thing than creation by evolution. A man can put together 
a machine ; but he cannot make a machine develops itself. Tho 
ingenious artisan, able as some have been, so far to imitate 
vitality ns to produce a mechanical pianoforte-player, may in 
some sort conceive how, by greater skill, a complete man might . 
be artificially produced; but he is totally unable to c^ceive.. 
how such a complex organism gradually arises out of a minute^: 
structureless germ. That our harmonious universe once existeiU 
potentially as formless diffused matter, and has slowly grown into 
its present organized state, is a far more astonishing fact than 
would have been its formation after the artificial method vulgarly 
supposed. The nebular hypothesis implies a First Cause as much 
transcending *‘the meohanical God of Paley/* as this does 
fetish of the savage. . . ? 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

T he members of the Evangelical Alliance assembled last year in 
Berlin appear to have conceived themselves the subjects of some 
Pentecostal elfusion.^ Thus, Dr. Krummacher, in his closing discourse^ 
spoke of the Spirit which had been felt in the midst of them day by- 
day, and compared their union of heart and soul to that of the first 
Christians assembled at Jerusalem. The meetings of the Conference 
were also paralleled to the (ecumenical councils of the early church — not, 
of course, to the disadvantagS of the former. The number of members 
who attended this gathering amounted to twelve hundred and fifty-four, 
clerical and lay. It is difficult^for those more immediately concerned 
to appreciate the relative importance of this sort of associate demon- 
stration. When train after train, from east, west, north, and south, 
disgorges its load of pas.sengcrs to swell a concourse collected for a 
common object, it is forgotten in the excitement, that like agencies 
and the same modern facilities prcKluce like results irf favour of very 
diflerent, if not antagonistic objects. When agricultural, political, 
and scientific assemblies assume the proportions of monster mootings, 
it would not be wise to conclude from such a reunion as that of Berlin, 
that any discovery has been made of a new principle of Catholicity, 
or thaf the Evangelical Alliance presents a phenomenon indicating a 
fresh development, or really practical application of Christianity. The 
delegates assembled are described, ostentatiously enough, as from every 
nation ; but on analysing the list of 1180 members whose nationality 
was ascertained, wc find them almost without exception of German or 
Anglo-Saxon race ; 969 from various parts of Germany, mostly from 
Berlin and the Prussian provinces-; 105 from England ; 2^1 irom 
America. On the other hand, from France there were 14 ; from 
Sardinia, Italy, Spain, and Greece, one each. The movement is an 
Anglo-Prussian one ; its object is quite as much to fetter free inquiry 
among Protestants, as to break the chains of Bomanism. The basis 
of thqjjj^lianco is confessional, and if there is some show of liberality 
in disregarding differences of ecclesiastical order and discipline, this 
advantage is more than counterbalanced by the recognition of anarrow 
Calvinism. It is little gain to any pixgect of a broad Christianity to 
disregard Episcopacy, if a Congregationalism is to be substituted for it 
defined by a mystical assurance of election, or a mystical persuasion of 
a saving faith. The objectivity of the old confessions is thus complioatod 
with a Speneriah subjectivity, and if the Eucharistic question is for 

* ^'Corifi^renee da Chretiens Evangdliques de touts Nation k Berlin, 1867.’* 
publiS au nom du Comitd do i’AUiance EvangdUque. London ; 
WiUtams and Morgate. 1868. 
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tLc present left amopen one, that of Scriptural inspiration, as absolute, 
all-sufTicient, and infallible, is perfectly closed. 

One of the ablest discourses delivered before the Association was 
certainly that of Dr. Beyschlag, of Carlsruhe. The object of it was 
to show the best means of grappling with the following acknowledged 
difficulty : — that although orthodoxy is said to be restored in Ger- 
many and Kationalism to be extinct, with the exception of the remains 
of the school of Tubingen, but little spiritual life is manifested in the 
churches. In the court^e of his suggestions for the remedying of this 
evil. Dr. Beyschlag recommended the formation of bible classes for 
adults, and that every effort should be made by pastors for the spreading 
of a real knowledge of the Scriptures. Truths of religion ought no 
longer to be shut up, he said, in antiquated dogmatical forms, nor the 
only use of the “ Word of God** be that it should furnish proofs for 
the several clauses of scholastic creeds. And besides, “ qu*on no 
s*imagine pas pouvoir jamais faire entrer dans Tesprit des laiques la 
vieille tlieorie do I’inspiration.** And he urges that this same “ Word 
of God*’ has passed through human i^hanncls — has been historically 
developed — has grown uj) as a literature — has become altogeth^ 
humanized, and it is not the way to do it honour — not even to arrive 
at an understanding of it. to conceal the human element which it con- 
tains. It was witli no destructive purpose that Dr. Beyschlag recom- 
mended this human character of the Divine Word to be well explained 
to the lay people. But guarded as his expressions wore, they pro- 
voked such remarks as the following on the part of Dr. Krummacher. 
lie felt himaelf bound in reply to some passages in the report of Dr. 
Beyschlag to raise his testimony to the majesty, the infallibility, the 
full sufficiency of the holy Scriptures : — 

**Lrt us take Ciirc fo make no concession on that noint. The preaching 
with the power of the Sjiirit, of the Word of God, the wnole Word of God, ana 
nothing Dul th(' Word of God, is the only means of rcsuscitati^ life in our 
churches. Whatever may bo the obscurities of that Word, let us know how 
to adhere to it with firmness wliilc wo fall down before it In humble adoration.’* 

— p. 212. 

If such were tlio sentiments of the dominant party in the Con- 
ference, wc may suppose well that an eminent person there present, 
who has employed many years of his life in illustrating the obscuri- 
ties of the Bible, was regarded somewhat in the 4ight of a black 
sheep. Freiherr von Bunsen was an object of pious regrets and of 
unctuous commiseration. The first portion of Jbis ‘‘Bibolweik*’^ is 
before us. It is principally occupied with preliminaiy matter, devoted 
to a justification of the undertaking, and a description of the method to 
be pursued in it. Its justification is to be found in the coinoideace of 
the necessity, which Christendom, at least Protestant Christendom, 
experiences at the present day for a true representation of the BiUioal 
documents, with the obligation under whion an honest cri^psia feeb 

* '*BaD8en*a Bibelwerk. VoUstandim Bibelwerk fUr die Gemeinde: In dni 
Abtheilungen.” Von Christian Carl Bunsen. Ente Abtheiluiw. Db 

BibeL Uebersetsung iltid ErkULnuig. jB^rter Theil: Das 0 oasts. Xsadob; 
Wtlliams and Korgate. ^ 
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itself to lie, of making known the results which it has obtained, for 
the common benefit. 

It is obvious, at the very first statement, that translations of the 
Bible, made so long ago as Luther's, in 1534, the English authoi'izecl 
in 1603, the Dutch in 1037, ought now to be replaced by versions 
more faithful. Various finprovements have already been attempted of 
Luther’s version, only desultory movements made towards a version of 
the English, while a new version of the Dutch is, we believe, already in 
progress by authority. Perhaps it was hardly necessary for our author 
to fortify himself in his undertaking by a specimen of Luther’s short- 
comings, although, as he observes, the Reformed versions, and the 
English among them, are better than the Lutheran. In order to an 
adetpate translation, it is necessary, of course, to ascertain a text and to 
acknowledge a canon. And with respect to the text, scholars are now 
-in a position to maintain that the collation of an increased number of 
manuscripts and the consequent collection of variant readings, so far 
from having added to its uncertainty, as objectors have urged, have 
issued in establishing it approximate ely with greater certainty 
than before. The worthless readings neutralize each other, and 
disappear as critical material; the readings of the better class of 
■manuscripts, for the most part, confirm and support each other. As 
to the question of the canon, the learned author attributes the defining 
the collection of the Christian Scripturos to the general Christian 
sentiment of the second and third centuries, rather than to an eccle- 
siastical authority of the fourth. The New Testament Canon, as now 
received in the Roman, Lutlierati, and English churches and congre- 
gations derived from them, certainly rests upon ecclesiastical authority ; 
and this authority has not contented itself with giving a fixed expres- 
sion to the earlier sentiment. It lias in a very important particular 
gone beyond it. For when that sentiment was in its fluid state, all 
the Looks generally received were not reputed on an equal footing, 
and some considered particular books to be questionable which others 
esteemed as of undoubted authenticity. Wo gain, therefore, but little in 
simply resting the canon as now received upon the general verdict of the 
first three centuries rather than upon the ccclesiasticism of the fourth. 
We require to restore or to create that fluid condition of Christian 
sentiment relative to the Christian books, which alone can be prolific 
of living indiviflual judgments — a condition which modem criticism 
has tended to bring about. In the early period, Christians wore made 
such by word of mouth, and were acknowledged as such although they 
might not even know of the existence of many of the books comprised in 
our present New Testament. One was a Christian, then, though ho might 
know of only one of our synoptics, and had never heard of the Gosnel of • 
8t. John. In like manner it should in no wise be a ground 6i im- 
pugning any man's Christianity now, if he attiibutes little value, no pro- 
phetical^nificance, to the Appcal|^pse; if he consider^ the Epistle 
to-ihe Hebrews as of no Apostoac authority, and in reality of no 
-Worth as declaring any real facts connected with the death of Christ. 
He may est^m it, nevertheless, i^an early and carious example of special 
pleading with the, Jew; as he may fespect the seeotid Epistle of 
Petw as an earnest hortatory appeal, without really assigning it to 
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P^iter, or considering it to contain the evidence of an eye witness to 
the wonder of the Transfiguration. The .New Testament writings are 
not to be esteemed as homogeneous^throughout — not homogeneous 
one with another, nor each writing separately homogeneous in all its 
parts. And we must not rest on any assumed early Christian sen- 
timent as defining for all time the Christian Scriptures. Wo are 
tliankful to the early Christian period for the material tradition of the 
books, and we may well suppose that no further historical evidence as 
to the facts of the gospel histories yet remains to be brought to light; 
but the value of that evidence may be very differently estimated by 
modern criticism and ancient feeling. If in one point of view the 
canon may be allowed to be for ever closed, nevertheless there are por- 
tions of the New Testament whicli ought never to be esteemed as 
severed by an abrupt barrier from like writings in subsequent times. 
Even the Acts of the Apostles, presuming it to be of some historical 
value, is but the first chapter in ecclesiastical history, and the Epistles 
are the first essays likewise towards the evolution of doctrinal deve- 
lopment from the events of the life bf Christ, and of exhortations to 
the becoming Christian life. It is not possible to cut off* these writings 
from other Christian writings which have succeeded them, except by 
reverting to some supernatural theory of inspiration either of the Bible 
or of the Church, or both. Indeed the theory of our amiable author 
amounts in fact to a. theory of the inspiration of the Church, only he 
defines Ins “Church** not by its Homan, Episcopal, or hierarchical 
description, but by a common sentiment, a “ Gcmeindefuhl.** Bible 
and congregation are, according to him, correlatives ; there can be no 
true congregation except where the Bible is — the Bible as already 
defined ; and where the Bible is a.s its symbol, there is the true Chris- 
tian congregation. 

We lack exceedingly, at present, the traces of the author’s as$o* 
elation with Niebuhr, to wliich he naturally reverts with pride and 
affection, lie has not Niobuhrized, as far as we see, either the Old 
Testament or the New, Ho would not even arrange the books of the 
New Testament in their probable chronological sequence : the Christian 
sentiment has sanctioned their present arrangement. In the case of 
the Old Testament, the order of the books in our Christian Bibles does 
not correspond to that of the Hebrew Bibles, and the author would 
prefer the latter order; with groat justice, as we think — the Jnost 
telling consequence of which alteration will be the rejection of the Book 
of Daniel into the Hagiographa. But we see no promise as yet of any 
attempt to fix the real date of the compilation of the Pentatedoh, or of 
the bc^ks of Joshua and Judges. Now, on the hierarcliical prinoiplcL 
that the people are to be tauglit by divinely commissioned and auMioazea 
teachers, we can understand that the most conyenieht order for plahoing 
the books will follow the chronology of the history which they undertake 
to deliver^ and not that of their oompqsition ; but if the bdoksaiUi tp be 
regarded as the product of the Divine Spirit specially reveaKng iisdf in 
a peculiar history, tfieu it seems to us that they should be presented to 
the congregation in uie order in wl^h thhi ^rit ,w<^ed them qihi. 

And as was observed ahdVe respecting the Testament, thah the 
line drawn between its ecclesiastical histoi^yi its doctrines and ifidao** 
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tics, and those of subsequent writer, can only be justified on the sup- 
position, that the Spirit ceased to work in the Christian congregation 
after the assumed but unascertained era of the closing of the canon, 
which is a fatal hypothesis to adopt ; so in the case of the Old Testament, 
there is no evidence, internal or external, according to which the books 
included in the canon must have been those books and no others. Indeed, 
there ai'e some things there which rather appear to belong to general 
history or general literature than to any manifestation of the Divine 
Spirit in humanity kqt There are books also lying outside 

the canon which appear to have equal claims to some of those, or to 
some parts of those, which arc admitted within it. No one would peti- 
tion lor the admission of Bel and the Dragon, or the History of 
Susanna, or ofTobit; but Ecclesiasticus is on the w’hole fully equ^ to 
the Proverbs ; and the moral even of the History of Susanna is more 
obvious than that of the Song of Solomon. The first book of Mac- 
cabees records a part of the history of the chosen people, which shows 
them far advanced beyond the stage at which they are represented in 
the Book of Joshua, and which appeals in its perusal to far nobler feel- 
ings. A definition indeed of the Old Testament canon is sought in that 
expression of Jesus Christ’s, concerning the things \vritten of him “in 
the Law, the Propliets, and the Psalms.” This is to raise a great 
structure upon a veiy narrow basis ; it is an argument worthy of the 
days of Paley, when a general reference to a book, or a particidar cita- 
tion from it, was thought to prove its genuineness in integro. 

Thus, sometimes, the learned Baron, vdth all his liberality and mul- 
tiform accomplishments, reminds us of the pair of compasses, one leg of 
which indeed describes a wide and ample circuit, but is governed through- 
out its movement by the foot which continues fixed. The histoi^ ot 
the human race is not identical with the history of the Bible. Spiritual 
life did not begin with Abraham. Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. 
Nor has it been continued since only in the Jewish or Biblical line of 
descent. There ate other revelations of God to man besides that which 
is met with in the Bible, and be has had true worshippers besides 
those who have been instructed out of that book. Our author’s pre- 
possessions concerning Bible and congregation seriously detract from 
the value of his biblical labours. He passes in review the several keys 
to Bible interpretation — the dogmatical, the mystical, and the ra- 
tionalistic ; the dogmatical he considers to be inappropriate, because it 
approaches the Bible with preconceptions, and subjects, in fiwt, the 
biblical words to its own assertions ; the mystical, though justified in 
seeking for an inn6r spiritual kernel in the letter of history, suffers the 
realities of history to disappear instead of acknowledging them as 
spintual manifestations ; the rationalistic key is incapable of intorpj^- 
ing the facts of history, becanses it ignores the^. spiritual content, and 
the existence of a specif family of Qw, or spiritnai congregation. The 
true biUicahkey is t<r supply the defects of these several methods.^ It 
will av^d dogmatical assumption and logical dogmaii^ dedi^tioBs, 
hut gather its teaching concerning Ood from his revelation of himself; 
it wffl not be fettered by rationalistio limitations, but take the.ftots^ 
biblical history, as truly aseertained in all fheir circumstances ; it will 
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SToid the dreams oT mysticism, and the useless quietude of pietism, for 
Bible implies Con^egation, and is the source of the relative life of God’s 
pe^le in a spiritud society, though on the scene of earth. 

The work now undertaken is to consist of three divisions. First 
comes the translation of the traditional tc^t, together with an illus- 
trative running commentary. Notwithstanding many improve- 
ments upon Luther’s version, the tone and rhythm of that translation, 
as far as we are able to judge, will not be impaired. Secondly, is to fol- 
low a restoration and historical illustration of the original biblical 
monuments. It is to the execution of this portion of the woric that 
we look with the greatest interest. For so far as we arrange, not only 
books relatively to eacli other, but parts of books, in a true chronology, 
— that is, not a chronology according to the times of which they speak, 
but according to the times when they were written or uttered — then 
alone have we ascertained the real’ history of revelation. Thus with 
respect to the first chapter of Genesis, the essential inquiry as to its 
place in human history concerns the period at which that expression of 
the doctrine of the Unity of the Creator was given to man or other- 
wise conceived by him. And it is quite time that the people should 
have placed before them, not the crumbs and dry crusts from the 
tables of the learned, but the choicest and ripest fruits of their scholar- 
ship. The third division of the work will contain a development of the 
Bible-history, of the spiritual kingdom of God, and the life of Jesus 
Christ. 

We sincerely hope that health and spirits may be given for the com- 
pletion of this work, conceived, if not in its present grandeur, in some 
of its parts, as much as forty years ago. The Germans, far more per* 
severing than ourselves, are fond of setting before themselves a labour 
and work of life. With many it must be confessed these undertakings 
remain only inchoate. With some, their conceptions are too vast for 
their powers ; or the imperious calls of life and loss of opportunities im- 
pede the execution of youthful designs ; not even a German can spin 
everything out of his own head. With others, as the subordinate por- 
tions of their work grow upon them, they overwhelm the principal 
design — the porch becomes so great that there is no room for the 
temple. ']^e have, at times, had a fear lest^ this should prove the 
ease with some of the parenthetic undertakings of the eminent soholar 
before us. But he now seems to have his work well in his gnu^, and 
to be in full sail for his haven.' May he have a happy. voyage; and 
may his work contribute, as he hopes it may, to justify the wajre of 
God to man, to soften the asperities which now part Christiana fix>ni 
ecch other, and to bring all family of the earth into a common brother- 
hood. And so we may remark here how Lessing^ compares the henaUmn 
and the Jew to an elder and a youngi^ brother theaame 
brought up for awhile under difibrent systems, but all along^takd^ 
to receive their last instructions from one superior teacher, 
from the essay noted below^ , which makes quite m gem in its !Ekig}ish 
formi-*-. - 

I l.fci j > 1 I I j iii V' -'J 

• BdiuMjtknt of tlie Human Rlcnt**' 'Wtma tlie German of QMbstA 
Ephraim LemiDgA ' London : Sbiib, Eldier^ and (X ISid; 
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That is, this portion of the human race (the younger brother or Jew) was 
€ome so far iu the exercise of its reason, as to need, and to be able to make 
use of, nobler and worthier motives of moral action than temporal rewards and 
punishments, which had hithfcrto been its guides. The child had become a 
youth. Sweetmeats and toys have given- place to the budding desire to be as 
free, as honoured, and as happy as its elder brother. 

For a long time already, lliic best individuals of that portion of the human 
race (called above the eldest brother) had been accustomed to let themselves 
be ruled by the shadow of such nobler motives. The Greek and Homan did 
everything to live on after this life, even if it were only in remembrance of their 
fcllow-citizcns. 

It was time that another tn/e life to be expected after this should gain an 
iiilluence over the youth’s actions. 

And so Christ was the lirst practical teacher of the immortality of the soul. 
— § 55, 58. 

The distinguished Parisian preacher, M. Athanaso Coquevel, observes 
in his Christologie,^ that one source of erroneous views concerning 
the person of Christ, and of other errors too, is to be found in the 
current .supposition of the Tc.stament being one homogeneous 
book. The Old Testament is a collection, as of the book of Genesis, of 
other parts of the Pentateuch, of the books of Judges and Joshua, of 
the IValms and Proverbs, of the historical books, and of the Prophets ; 
so the New Testament is a collection of books, and quotations ought 
not to be made from it.s several parts without recognising their dif- 
ferences and relations. Thus the books of the New Testament appeared 
during a period of fifty years at lea.st, admitting the genuineness of the 
Gospel according to John, which, iu that case, would chjse the canon 
of the New Testament chronologically at a distance of sevcjnty years, or 
thereabouts, from the death of Jesus Christ. Hut the order in which 
the books appear in our Bibles is not that of their true chronological 
succession, which is established to be the following: — 1. The Epistles 
of St. Paul. 2. The Epistle to the Hehrew.s. 3. The tlirce first Gos- 
pels, or Synoptics. 4. The Epistle of St. James. 5. The Apocaly'pse. 
6. The Epistle of St. Peter. 7. The Acts of the Apostles. 8. The 
Gospel and Epistles of St. John. 

Tile above may be taken a.s a broad classification of the New Tes- 
tament books according to their chronological order. The use which 
M. Coqucrel makes of this arrangement, is to show that t]i?> Christian 
idea concerning the person of Christ experienced considerable develop- 
ment even during the period embraced by the formation of the canon. 
The plan of his work is to extract from each book of the New Testa- 
ment, in this chronological order, the ideas which it conveys concerning 
the person and words of Jesus Christ, remarking the agreements and 
differences between the several authors. 

Stating the result of this elamination roughly, it may be said that 
the Christology of St. PanI favours the Arian hypothesis — Christ, with 
him, is the first-begotten of alt creation, the llcdeemer, head over all 
tilings to the Church, judge by appointment of tli^^ther. holding 

* “ Cliriatoloffie, ou Easai sur U Peraonne et I’CEuvre de en vu* de 

j dos EglisM Chr^tiennes." Par Atbanase Coqtierd, fin des Pastsun 

de Iffiglitte Rdfomi^e de Paris. Lendont Wiffiaibi and Noigate. 1858. 
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a mediatorial kingdom till the end shall come. The view of the 
Synoptics favours rather the humanitarian opinion — the Anointed 
One is llodeemcr and Son of God, as chosen Son of Man. In the 
Gospel of St. John, again, Trinitarianism finds its support ; there the 
Christ who was revealed in the flesh, is declsyed to be the co-eternal 
Word. It would seem from this outline that the Christology of the 
Synoptics is out of its place, or that the order of development has not 
been followed by which the Christian conceptions of the person of the 
Saviour became gradually more and more elev ated. M.Coquerel accounts 
for this apparent dislocation by supposing that the writings of St. Paul 
were before the compilers of the Synoptics, and that these were directed 
to a controversial purpose, were intended inopposition to thoUniversalisin 
of the great Apostle, to point out the Jud»o-Mcssianic character of Jesus. 
But it should be observed, that the conception of St. Paul does, in 
fact, follow its natural order, both according to time and circumstances. 
For the order of the conceptions is not indicated precisely by the date 
of publication of tlie several books. Hie Synoptics, though published 
later than the Pauline Epistles, embodj^ traditions and opinions of a 
date anterior to those which wore generated in the mind of the 
Apostle. 

M. Coquerel thinks he perceive.s a method of conciliation in point* 
ing out these differences of view which are given in the Xew Testa- 
ment concerning the person and work of Jesus Clirist. We fear that in 
continuing to attribute a supernatural character to the text of the Scrip- 
ture, he has neutralized the rest of his work, andaiarrowed the ground 
of possible reconciliation. But before parting with him, we must 
permit ourselves the pleasure of an extract upon another subject than 
that above noticed. M. Coquerel, a.s is well known, holds the opinion 
of universal restitution : — • 

'^Si resscncc incme du Clnistiaiiismc cst runioii dc Dicu et dcs liommcs et 
cellc dcs honimcs ciitrc cux, pcut-il pour dernier rdsultat aboutir a cette cter- 
uelle desiiiiion qu’on nonime, d*uu cote Ic ciel, ct dc raiitre fenfer? 

*‘Estce la consultcr la gloire du Sauveur? Cc devrait etre. le sujet d’ua 
dtouncniciit profoud epic la tliuologic tpii veut dc toutes inaiiicres agrandir la 
grandeur dii Christ, sc refuse a rccoiuiaitir qif il cst impossible de plus rape- 
lisscr la redemption ct par coiisdqiient ic llddctnpteur, qu’en proclainant le 
noinbrc dcs clus Ircs-rcstrciiit en comparaisoii de cclui dcs reprouves, I’cnfer 
coinme dtcrncl, la perdition conimc definitive, sans espoir, sans rcssourccP 
Evidemment, e’est alors que la redemption cst peu de chose, quand on penso 
a ce qu'ellc pourrait etre ; e’est alors qu’on cst entmiud a dciiiauaer comment il 
cst aavenu que Ic Fils do Dicu a si peu reussi ; comment i! a employd dc si 
grands moyens, consenti dc si grands sacnDce.s, ddployd uiie saintetd et uno 
ciiaritd parfaite, pour aboutir a une si lamentable issue. Le cidl serait bien 
iiioins pcupld que I’cnfcr, et lo demon aurait un bieu plus considerable domaiue 
que Ic Sauveur ! Notre foi a plus de souci de la gloire du Rddempteur ; eUe 
suppose (i sou amour uue puissance de sauctificatiou dncrgique et prolongder 
die attribuenne immense, une dteniclle influence hsa redemption, et oomme il 
cst I’agcnt ct le rdprdscntaut du bien souverain, elle croit qu^elle aura un jour 
completcinent raison du mal ; il Fa vaincu sous toutes les formes ici bas, soft 
trioniphe continue ; il Ic vaincra sous toutes ses formes aillcurs.’* — tome ii. pp, 
4f03-5. 

To punish evil is not to overcome it s evil eternally punished is ne- 
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presented as holding out eternally against the All-good, the Omnipotent;. 
Now let us contrast with the above quotation one from a well-known 
and we grieva'to say, in this respect, a popular and influential Scotch 
divine — one who has been able to pull down and set up churches. Dr. 
Candlish^ has publishec^ a volume of discourses on the^doctrine of 
the fiesurrection as delivered by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. In the course 
of it, we meet with the following passage, which is as unlike the teach- 
ing of the Apostle as anything could possibly be. Neither in that 
chapter nor elsewhere does Paul, in treating of the future life, think 
it for the advantage of his converts to fill their imaginations with 
borrow concerning the future destiny of the wicked. As far as Paul’s 
teaching goes, the ground is clear for such a doctrine as that of Uni- 
versal llestitiition. Dr. Caiidlish is of sterner stuff. To the wicked 
he says : — 

“You, as well as the righteous, survive death. For you, as well as for them, 
there is a resurrection. But in the Lord’s own awful words, it is a rcsurrec* 
lion of damnation.” — p. 21-3. 

In the words quoted, John v. 20, there is nothing declared as to the 
damnation, sentence or condemnation (icpitric), though it be final relative 
to this probation, being hopeless for all ages to come. That defect is 
supplied by the Calvinistic creed : — “ Y^our bodies, as well as the bodies 
of the^ righteous, will undergo a change then it may be so, but 
there is no Scriptural authority for it: in the “all be changed” of 
1 Cor. XV. 61, are included the classes of (juick and dead alike to be 
glorified — not good aiid evil, some to be glorified and others damned. 

“A change that will make them as indestructible as your immortal jspirits 
are. Oh ! what will it be for you to meet your God on tliat resiirrcctioa day I 
unjust .still and filthy still — furnished with bodies of fearfully enhanced 
power for evil, and* intensified sensibility to pain.” 

The enhanced power for evil is strangely at variance with “ subduing 
all things to himself,” with “ destroying the works of the Devil:” — 

“What would it be for you to reap in such bodies an hundred-fold, ten 
hundred-fold, the bitter, bitter fruits of your sowing to the flesh now ? And 
these bodies — ah ! they arc made to last for ever ; the worm that dioth not will 
never eat them away ; the fire that is not quenched will never consume them. 
^ sacrifice of nghtcous retribution is salted with salt for its 

endless preservation ! 0 ye workers of iniquity, have you no knowledge ? Will 
you not be moved to tremble at the prospect of an eternity like that p. 244. 

Material worms and fires in all their coarseness ! But how should 
that which is figurative in IsAh (Ixvi. 24) become literal with the 
Saviour r And here, in the glibness of his preaching, a good textuary 
is misled to the most inappropriate application of Scripture-passages. 
IJe salting with salt (Mark ix. signifyuig the spiritual pr^ration 
of the Christian devoting^ himself to any service of Ood, becomes a 
colmary method of preserving flesh, that a perpetual Bacrifice of auffer- 
ing may be offered to the Great Creator. Certainly, if the bodies 

• Life in a Risen Saviour; being Discourses on the Argument of the Fifteenth 
^apter of First Corinthians/* By Robert S. Candlish, D.D. Edihbtuvh : A. and 
C.* Black. 1858 . 
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are material, and the worm material, the salt must be. Undoubtedly, 
Dr. Candlish has unlimited resources at his command for its supply. 

But the sadness of all this is, that such views can find favour with our 
acute northern countrymen. We had been led to think that the more 
enlightened among them had come to see that the fatalism which lies 
at the root of the Calvinistic creed is as compatible with a benevolent 
issue of this mundane economy as with one of woe. We had entertained 
some hopes that eminent metropolitan preachers like Dr. Ca.n^ish 
himself, were often content in their discourses to satisfy the traditional 
feelings of their congregations by some customary phrases concerning 
corruption, election, and grace, and by some occasional protest against 
popery and quasi-popery, equivalent to the reading of his prayers 
before sermon by the English clergyman ; and that they thus felt 
much at liberty to follow their own more liberal bent in the rest of 
their discourses. But the publication of such a paragraph as we have 
quoted goes far to shake this hope. Yet for the sake of Dr. Candlish’s 
readers we must quote one other passage from him, and ask them if 
they can reconcile the two. 

What a scene here bursts and breaks on the enraptured view of faith ! What 
a crisis! Christ, the man Christ Jesus, standing again on this earth in the 
body ; all his redeemed with him in the body ; not a breath, not a whisper of 
opposition or rebellion anywhere to be heard throughout all its continents 
ana kingdoms ; not a tomb anywhere ; not a dying groan ; not a trace of sin's 
or of sorrow's ravages; not the faintest vestige of the footstos of the 
Arch-fiend who first brought sin and sorrow to its shores I Yes I ms work u 
done ! The end for which he got tlic kingdom is fully and for ever attained. 
He may deliver it up to God, even the^'atiicr." — (p. 89.) 

Meanwhile, outside of this fair scene, the earth, so swept and gar- 
nished, gravelled and carpeted for the reception of the prince, there 
lies a hideous region into which he is forbidden to enter. Prom this 
earth, where Providence, and Kedemption, and£pirit have done their 
utmost, there have been carried ofi* into the dominion of the Arch-fiend 
myriads of prisoners never to be delivered from his sway. Gigantic 
and undying sins possess the souls, and gnawing worms and Sedted 
fires torment for over the bodies of his victims. Can this be the right 
reading of the gospel of salvation? v i . 

We should not, however, omit to notice that Dr. Candlish, m 
discussing the doctrine of the resurrection, draws a critical dis- 
tinction between “ flesh and blood,” and “ flesh and bones, * and 
considers that a light is thus thrown upon the nature of that 
promise. For that while St. Paul says, “flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God,” it is foretold that our bodies shall be 
maxle like unto Christ’s body, which, after his rising, is said to have 
had “ flesh and bones.” "Certainly “ the bones,” “ bone of bone ” and 
tho like, were Hebrew phrases for signifying the essential and innennost 
nature of man. But only figuratively so; they do not convey any phy- 
siological truth. And Dr. Candlish is here led, according to his wont, 

to draw a literal inference fremfigiimtive premises. , 

Tho question concerning the oririn of human language touches 
theology at more points than miq. For like other sciences which have 
emerged in modern times, it enters on ground where the Bible appears 
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to have delivered a history of the facts, and so to have precluded the 
necessity of all investigation ; and the results of inquiry may prove 
at variance, not only with the facts so recorded, but with some doctrines 
whicli have been esteemed essential on the authority of the Bible. 
Moreover, apart from its biblical connexion, the question concerning 
this origin as concerning other origins, becomes one which relates to the 
mode of the Divine operation, whether it is by law or by interference. 
We may, therefore, notice here the Essay of M. E. Benan,® although 
in other respects it scarcely falls within this depai’tment. 

The slightest comparison of the biblical myth concerning the con- 
fusion of languages with obvious historical facts, makes it apparent 
that there could not be time, according to the chronology of the Bible, 
or within any period to which the earlier portion of it could be reason- 
ably stretched, for the seatingof the several tribes dispersed from Babel in 
the localities where they are found at the dawn of profane history, with 
strongly diffenmefed kinds of speech and matured political constitutions. 
But it has been thought, thaj; although the story concerning Babel 
may be a fabulous vehicle, tlio account given of the creation of man, and 
the derivation of all mankind from one pair, is of the very essence of 
the Kevelation. The more so, because it is referred to in the New 
Testament as historical, and because the doctrine of traditional cor- 
ruption, with which again is connected that of atonement and recon- 
ciliation, is intimately bound up wdth it. And a method of conciliation 
has been thought possible by some pliilologists, if only sufficient time 
could be given for the development of the various human languages 
from one common stock. It is sMggcsted, that in lapse of ages the 
Indo-Gormanic and Semitic languages may have differenced themselves 
from one otiginal language ; that if more time be allowed, the African 
tongues may be supposed reducible in the same way ; that with more 
time still, it is not absurd to infer that all may be connected 
with the Chinese. AndTso men originally issued from one stock-— were 
of the same blood. But M. Bcnaii well observes that even the first 
step in this backward process is not by any means ascertained. Thcro 
are some similarities in the vocabularies of the Semitic and Indo- 
Germanic tongues, and these after all may only be superficial ; but the 
^sentials of a language are to be sought, not in its vocabulary, but 
in its grammar ; its grammar reveals the mould of thought in which 
it has been cast. Docs the structure of language, then, supply evidence 
that it lias been a deliberate w^ork, or a spontaneous function of man ? 
if a spontaneous function and«growtb, in what relation do the great 
groups of known languages stand to each other P 

It would be absurd, says M. Beuan, to recognise in the lower animals 
the spontaneity of the cries by which they express their emotions 
and indicate their relation to things around them, and to deny a like 
spontaneity to man in his utterances, though they be articulated and 
suited to bis more complicated relations. Man is not first made, as a 
cake of clay, and afterwards endowed from without with eyes to geo 

• “ Dc rorigine <lu Langage. * Par Ernest Renan, MembTe de ITnitiiut. 
liondon : Williams and Norgate. 18 S 8 . 
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and ears to hear, noy merely enabled afterwards to invent these organs ; 
they are necessary to the completeness of his nature, and are involved 
in the very fact of his existence. Much more does the function of lan- 
guage form part of the concrete human being, is necessary not only to 
his outward life in society, but to the precision of his inward thought. 
He puts forth the energy of speech as he puts forth his hand to take^ 
or directs his vision. Hut if language be thus a spontaneous exercise 
of a faculty as divinely given to man as any others, but not more so, 
in whsit relation to each other are the various languages of the earth 
to be considered ? 

It has very generally been taken for granted, that the primitive 
language, or any language in its primitive condition, must have been 
very simple in its forms — that the agglutinated, or polys^mthetic 
forms, for instance, present language in a state far distant from its 
origin. One consequence of this hypothesis is, that immense periods 
of time are rerpured for the development of the synthetical forms, if 
the simple forms were the original ones. M. Renan, on the other 
hiind, contends that as consciousness, at its first development, with 
difficulty distinguishes itself from the medium in which it is generated, 
the synthetic forms — such as the affix forms of the Semitic languages, 
and the iiillectcdforms,so called, of the Indo-Germanic — were the natural 
expressions of the earlier and less* distinct energies of thought. As 
thought becomes more precise and analytic, it finds its expression in a 
logical order of words, and the relations of the parts of the proposition 
are signified by auxiliaries and pre[x)sitions, which supersede agglu- 
tinations to tlic principal words. This progress from the con- 
fused to the simple has certainlj'^ been the order according to which 
the human intellect lias given conscious precision to its own pro- 
cesses : — 

On sc figure trop souveut quo la simplicity, niii relativemcnt a nos pro- 
cyd^s analytiqucs est auteriourc ?i la complexity, Test aussi dans I’ordre des 
temps. C’est la nn rcsle dcs vicillcs habitudes de hi scholastiquc ct de la 
mytfiode artiiiciclle que Ics logieieiis portaiciit dans la psychologie. De cc 
que le jugeumit, par cxemplc, sc laisse d6composcr cn idyes ou purcs appry- 
lieiisions denuees dc toute aflirmatioii, I’ancieime logique coucluait que la pure 
apprdlicnsion pi-ycydc daus I’esprit le jiigemciit alTirmatif. Or, le jugeraent est, 
tout aa coni raire, la forme naturcllc et priinilivc dc Pcxercicc de I’ciitendc- 
incnt ; ridyc comme f entendent lea logicicns, u est qu’uii framnciit de faction 
toialc par laquelle prociido Tesprit Iiumaiu. Loin que cclui-ci dybute par 
Tanalysc, Ic premier acto qu’il pose est au contraire complexe, obscur, sjn- 
thytique; tout y est entasso et iiidistiuct.’*— pp. 151, 152. 

This is more than an illustration ; it is an instance of the manner in 
which language has been generated, as the thought of man has be- 
come developed. 

" A clmquc ypoqiic apparait le mcrvcilleux accord de la psychologic et de la 
liuguistique ; uous soinmcs done fondys a considyrer les langues coiniue les 
formes succcssivcs qu’a revetu^ I’csprit humoia aux diffyrentes pyriodcs de 
son existence comme Ic nroduit des forces humaines agissant a tcl moment 
doand et dans tel milieu.'* — p. 187. 

M. Kenan supports his views by a close array of facts generally 
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acknowledged by philologists.. His logic is most CQgent, and his diction 
exemplifies the characteristic excellences of French prose. 

As to the question of the unity of the human race, which gives to 
many their chief interest in these philological inquiries, M. Henan 
does not think that his conclusions go so far as to negative the 
possibility of the whole Jiuman family having issued from, it may be, a 
single pair. Hut ho thinks they reach as far as this — that there has 
been more than one centre of language ; and whether they diverged 
or not from one centre of material origin, that men awoke to that 
degree of mental consciousness which spontaneously found expression 
in speech properly so called, on many different points, if not simulta* 
neously. yet independently of each other. And it should not be lost 
sight of, that whatever may be thought of the reduemg the Semitic, 
the Arian, the Chinese, and oven the Turanian languages to a common 
stock, there still meet the philologer — not to speak of the American, 
the Southern African, the Austrdian tongues — a most inti’actable 
multitude of languages in Polynesia. It seems as if the peoples there set- 
tled had occupied their several homes in like states of rudeness, void of 
all but the simplest instincts, aiid with the merest rudiments of language, 
because with only rudiments of mind. Under like circumstances they 
have developed languages parallel with each other, but not cognate, nor 
resembling. M. Henan objects to the supposition of a period of mutism 
for the human race, after which it should have invented language ; and 
the adaptation of the vocal organs for speech certainly forbids us to sup- 
pose an age of mutism, properly so called, as we are precluded likewise 
by other considerations from su])posiug men to have devised speech 
by reflection, and to have adopted it by compact. But we are led to 
think probable a condition in which man's speech was altogether 
rudimentary, concspondiiig to his undeveloped psychical faculties ; and 
to some extent, therefore, SL. Henan’s views concerning the complexity 
of language being a characteristic of its antiquity must admit of limi- 
tation : for in the primitive state of all, language must have been far 
from compoimd — ^rather like thought, vague and undetermined. 

We should very much have desired to extract M. Henan’s observa- 
tions (p. 200) on the theory of a material unity of race, where he 
points out with admirable precision that the unity essential to the 
human race is a psychological — a moral unity. If all peoples arc sub- 
ject to the same laws of being, and are sensible of the same obligations, 
they are one, both towards their Creator and towards their fellow- 
creatures, whether or not they be all sprung materially i^m the Jtoius 
of one progenitor. 

Professor Dclitzsch, in his CommcAitary on the Epistle to tho 
Hebwws,^ undertakes to illustrate it with the view of maintaining, 
particularly against Hofman's extreme views, the vicarious satis- 
faction of Jesus Christ. He has thrown himself into the Jewish 
feeling concerning sacrifice and atonement — he may bo said even to 
revel in the sacrificial ritual — and is not shocked representing tho 

Cominentar zum Briefe an die Hebrsier. Hit archaologifichen und dog- 
E^unon Uber dat Oper nnd die VemOhnung." Von Prohor f. 
m Erlangen, London : Williams and Norgato. 1857. 
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sacrifice of Christ as* literally an appeasing of the wrath of the Father. 
Of course it docs not suggest itself to him, that the arguments and 
illustrations in the epistle are to be taken cum ffvano. Professor 
Delitzsch’s views concerning the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper are, 
that it is not a repetition of the offering which was once made upon 
the cross, nor yet a mere memorial, nor a nfere devotional offering, 
nor only an Eucharistic offering, but that the body and blood already 
offered for man is thereby and therein applied to the participation of 
the believer — ^it is the individual appropriation of it ; just as the 
sprinkling of the door-posts of the Israelites with the blood of the 
Paschal Lamb was the application to each house of its consecrating 
power. 

Dr. Hitzig completes his illustrations of the Salomonic writings by 
a commentated translation of the Proverbs.® The book itself is 
evidently the result of several compilations, and in no part committed 
to writing by the wise king, although it may contain sayings handed 
down traditionally from him. Naturally such collections would take 
th(3 name of Solomon, just as collcctionsiof fables have been attributed 
to yEsop, although it is very doubtful if there ever was such an his- 
torical person as .Esop. As to VKsop, Dr. Hitzig thinks he finds a 
connexion between him and the 21]^, 1 Kings iv. 33 — ‘‘The hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall.” We are not disposed to lay any stress upon, 
this kind of verbal similarity ; but there is some reason to think that 
this “ speaking of trees,” and “of birds and beasts,” was not a natural 
history composed by Solomon, but orally delivered fables, in which the 
animals and trees were made the interlocutors. 

The second part of Dr. Jest’s work® on the internal history ot 
Judaism i.s divided into two periods. The first begins with the de- 
struction of tlie temple and the depression of the Hebrew race, con- 
sequent on tlicir unsuccessful insurn^ctions against the Roman power. 
Some fragmentary illuslriitions of the relation between Judaism and 
the most primitive form of Christianity are here introduced. After 
the unsuccessful rising of Darcochebtis, Judaism, thrown more upon 
itscH’, begins to developo the Talmudic system as an outwork of its 
religion. The succession of teachers in the Palestinian and Baby- 
lonian schools is thus traced till the completion of the ^''aliuud, about 
600 after Christ. The second period embraces the history from the 
rise of the Mohammedan religion to the death of Maimonides. This 
interesting work introduces the general reader to the knowledge of an 
imsi^se amount of intellectual activity little suspected by him. We 
can only now add, that the mode in which the Rabbis appear for the 
most part to have conducted their controversies, would compare advan- 
tageously with the Christian method of dispute. 

"No one would have supposed sixty years ago, says M. Jourdain,^^ 


B "Die Sprliche S&lomos, Uberaetzt und ausgele^.” Von Dr. Ferdinand 
Hitsig, Professor der Theologie in Zurich. London : WilUhnw and Norgate. 1858. 

* ^'Geschiohte des Judenthinns und seiner Sekten.’' Yon Dr. J. M. Jost. 
2to Abtheiluiig, 4ter und 5ter Biich. Loudon : Williams and Noigate. 1868, 

“ La Phuos^ie de Saint Thomas d'Aquin.” Par Charles Jouidain, Agi 
des Facnltds des Lettres^ Chef de Division au Minis^re de rinstruction Pa] 
et des Cultcs. London : Williams and Norgate. 1858. 
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that after little more tliaii half a century, the Atademy of Moral and 
Political Sciences would liavo proposed such a subject for discussion 
as that which has called forth his present essay. The questions to 
bo determined by competitors were to embrace the following points : — 

1. To examine the authenticity of the works attributed to St. Thomas. 

2. To give an extended*exposition of his philosophy. 3. To follow the 
history of his philosophy into the controversies between the Dominicans 
and Franciscans. 4. To conclude with a complete criticism on his 
doctrines, showing their defects, and pointing out that which is of a 
permanent character. The essay composed in answer to these ques- 
tions was thus obliged to cover somewhat too much ground, and it has 
not been altogether possible for the author, in the course of it, to avoid 
some repetitions, lie divides his work into three books. In the lirst, 
he gives a sketch of the scholastic philosophy to the middle of the 
thirteenth century ; discusses the authenticity of the several works 
attributed to the Angelic Doctor, and presents a detailed analj'sis of 
his philosophy, comparing it in its several parts with the doctrines of 
Aristotle, and of Albert of Cologne. In the second, be traces the in- 
fluence of his doctrines to the end of the seventeenth century. And 
in the third book, he passes a judgment upon their relative value. The 
third book, therefore, may be read as a commentary on part of the 
first. We have thus passed in review the relation of Season and 
Faith, of Philosophy and Theology. Aquinas was not afraid of Keason, 
which he considered as the handmaid of 'J'lieology — as having belonging 
to it a proper domain and preliminary office. But as revealed Theology 
has also its proper domain, the two can never clash on that ground. 
A good appreciation is given of the method of Aquinas, as neither in- 
ductive nor deductive, but rather analytical and disputative. His point 
of dcpiirturefor human knowledge was from sensation and experience; and 
he proved the existence of Ood through our experience of effects— not 
as Anselm did, through our ideas. His prime demonstration, indeed, of 
the existence of God, was taken from Aristotle’s distribution or definition 
— for it is not more — of that which is moved as matter, and th.it which 
moves as mind. In his proof of the attributes of God, he had little suc- 
cess beyond the employment of the method of negation ; for the argu- 
ment that in Him, that must be jierfect, which in us is imperfeci,, 
involves a begging of the question, if it does not lead to supposing in 
God contradictory attributes. As to Universals, M. Jourdain makes 
Aquinas too much incline to Platonism — although aHMiis expressions 
are not consistent with each other — and he does not seem toustorbavc 
developiid sufficiently his author’s doctrine concerning aensille specks^ 
effluent representation of things; tliis doctrine is well explained ' by 
M. Haurcau (“ De la Philosophic Scholastique,” ii. 179, ff.) The im- 
portance of a doctrine of individuation^ as antagonist to the Pantheism 
of Averroes, is well insisted on, while it is nut attempted to defend 
Aquinas’s opinion, that the individuation of singulars is to be sought in 
matter. Even more contempt is shown for the Scotist doctrine of 
hacceity. 

^ Yet although the scholastic controversy concerning individuation sub- 
Bide<l in the course of one hundred and.fifty years, the r«d importance 
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of the question is t^cry great, — What determines the individuality of 
Singulars ? for to say that the principle of individuation is to be sought 
in the will of God is no philosophical answer ; nor is that any explana- 
tion which is given by M. Jourdain (ii. 385) : — 

“Puis-jc dire: Jc suis, sans me distinguer p^r la memo de tout ce qui 
m’environne P Exister pour moi, n’est ce pas exisicr a part dc tout autre 
objet ? Mon existence cn un mot n’a t-cllc pas pour consequence ndeessaire 
11)011 individualitc/' 

Certainly, to the consciousness of each one of us the I’* implies the 
‘‘ Not I but if there is an^M’eality in this distinction beyond the con- 
sciousness, the source ofithe individuation is still unexplained. Aquinas 
is also projDGrly acknowledged to have failed still more signally, and to 
have fallen into inextricable inconsistencies, when he attempted to apply 
his doctrine of individuation to prove the personality of God in opposition 
to Averroes. On another point M. J ourdain makes an able apology for the 
absence oT an uniform method and of i)crfect consistency in Aquinas’s 
treatment of the foundation of moral obligations. He had before him, 
indeed, not only two but three unerring authorities to him — Aristotle, 
the llible, and Augustine, with his doctrine ofgr.ace. It will be under- 
stood that M. Jnurdain’s work is composed not only in a spirit of 
admiration for the most emineni of all tlic ihedieval doctors, but in a 
spirit of fidelity to thi‘ Church which canonized him ; and from this 
point of view M. .Jourdain’b is not only a fair but liberal appreciation 
of the great schoolman. 

Mr. Ihiilcy’s Letters on th^ Philosophy of the Human Mind^' arc 
characterized by some the rare^st as well as the greatest excel- 
liMices wliich can distin^nsh a writer on metaphysical subjects. He 
is peculiarly clear, (‘oneise, and consistent in his terminology ; and it 
is one object of thcst‘ Letters to }»nmt out the absence of these qualifi- 
cations in some eminent philosophers. Mr. Bailey maintains the diroi t 
perception of external ohjectsin a sense more distinct than Sir William 
Jlainiltou himself. His doetriiio is purely Lockeian : — 

“ 1. That ilic ufjjcds of human knowledge arc of tw'o kinds — external ex 
isteuccs and evenis perei'ived through the organs of sense, and internal staie^^ 
and operations; or in oilier words, mental existences and events — which two 
classes comprise eve.rvt.liing we actually know\ 2. That our uUas arc repn - 
sentative of the ohjecis belonging to one or other of these tw’o classes; and 
otJicr ideas tliaii these, wc have none, alihougli wc have the power of putting 
them together in new combinations of endless diversity.” — pp. 17, 18. 

These ideas are, of course, subsequent representations of the objects, 
not mediate to their jierception. Perception is immediately of the 
object perceived ; and Hr. Reid, in combating, as ho intended to do, the 
Idealism of Berkeley, combated a doctrine which the bishop did not 
hold. Reid argued against the interposition of Ideas between the 
Objects and the lVrce])iions. BiTkeley held that there were no objects 
beyoiul Ideas. And Keid himself fell into a doctrine of interposition 
in his distinction between sensations and perceptions. In further 
clearing liis ground, Mr. Bailey delivers some stringent but very per- 

** Letters on the Thilosophy of the lIuTnau Mind.’* By Samuol Bailey. 
Second Series. London ; Longinah and Co. 1853. • 
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tincnt criticisms upon otlier great authorities ; as \Vlion he points out 
how Sir William Hamilton confounds “ what is physically immediate 
with what is mentally immediate when he says, “ as not here pre- 
sent, an immediate knowledge of an object distant in space is impos- 
sible and in his observations upon James Mill’s theory of the forma- 
tion of abstracts, by “ dropping the connotation.” — p. 75. In his 
seventh chapter he enters more directly upon the main question, 
whether we have, as according to Leibnitz, innate ideas ; or, according to 
Kant, whether cognitions a priori arOitgiven. And he says : — 

There is, at the outset, om* fatal obieci ion to bo< h these doctrines. Not only 
arc we utterly unconscious (*r any such alleged innate principles ar.d if priori 
coguitiuiis (although, if the,y exist at all, ^he\ must be matters of consciousness), 
but when they are presented to us in words, wc liiul tliat it is in the shape of 
propositions, expressive of iiothiiig but knowledge which has been uccpiired 
through the organs of sense, and which cannot be acquired in anv other wa^ /’ 
p. Oo. ^ “ ‘ 

And in opposition — ], to tiic doctrine of innate ideas ; 2, to the doc- 
trine of cognitions a priori ; p, to the niodilied do<*tnne of innate 
modes of mental procedure he urges — 

“Tliat we human beings lune no innate knowledge, but are so constilulcd as 
to perceive objects as having various pro])eiiies, because they actually possess 
them; to be high aiul low, near and distant, straight and emoked, like and un- 
like, connected together as necessarily eo-e\isl inu:, and nneonneeletl or casually 
conjoined; that wc arc likewise m) constituted as to express in general ])ro. 
positions the points of rrsend)lanee whir*h wc discern among the various objects 
Drought under our eoguizance.” — jq). l;lS-0. 

On this debate there ar<* '■••nne consideratyjll arising out of erMn])a- 
rative psychology wliich Mr. Hailey ha.s [Si(‘d by, as j)erba])s not 
thinking tliem worthy of remark, but which to uiir jip[)rebeiision go far 
to require a modiheation of his doctrine, and to show that the iniiul, 
whatever that be, contributes more than he allows, — for lui allows no- 
thing, to the content of tin* thf)nght. A dog and a man will have very 
diflereni pcrceptioiiH ol' a rose or lily, and likewise of a piece of earrioji. 
The lower animals do not apj)oar to have perce])tion of color? ft, nor ol' 
beauty in form and outline, although capable of distingiiisliing bulks. 
Docs a dog, though he perceives a stick, “ cognise” it as a crooked or 
a straight stick? Jn fact, we are, as Mr. J3ailey expresses it, “con- 
stituted” to pereeiv^e tlie properties of objects as we do penjeive them. 
In their several properties, objects arc uniformly diil’eroneed to us, which 
for practical puq>oscs is suflieient for us ; hut it docs not carry us far 
into an insight into the things themselves, nor can we say how far our 
jierceptions of the properties arc adequate. We arc also so constituted 
as to infer relations between certain objects or events, such as of cause 
and efiect, and such inferences as these arc useful to us in practice ; 
hut \ve are not thereby enabled to say that necessity, causation, and 
the like, are relations as truly existing between the objects tlieinselves 
as they appear to be to us. 

There is much more in Mr. Bailey's treatise wliicli deserves notice ; 
but we must coniine ourselves to pointing out his excellent chapters 
on the prominent characteiisties of German Philosophy, and their 
cames, and much regret that we cannot afford room for further 
extracts. 
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I NDIA inevitably continues to engross public attention. Of the 
occasional pamphlets before us, the most^iotewortliy is Sir K. Gar- 
diner’s “ Anal}^sis^2 Qf Pljenomena of the Indian Eebellion.” The 
to[)ics wliich it selects for discussion are the character of the past 
govern 1 non t, tlie causes of revolt, the political and military insecurity 
<if our empire, the amalgamation of the Queen’s and Company’s armies, 
and our j)rospoctive policy. The insurrection is directly attributed to 
our adoption of tlic annexation system, and its open affirmation in the 
delhroneinent of the King of Oude, and consequent appropriation of 
that territory. The robtdlion is described as universal and social, 
accompanied, indoorl, by military mutiny, .but military mutiny as 
pafcriotie revolt, not as professional insubordination. Tho story of the 
sacriltvgious cartriilges is pronounced a myth. Tlie pamphlet is ably 
written, and the opinions advanced# are fortified by doeuinentary 
ovidcnco. 

The Analytical Digest of «l\idicial Docisii)ns in India, published a 
few years ag/) by Mr. Morl *y, \vi\< preceded by an introductory essay 
oil th(* Administration of' dusti<H* in our Indian territoruw. Of this 
essay tho work now Ijcfore us ! • an expanded reprint.^^ The subject 
matter is divided into ' 5 (*veral (U^linet cha])tcrs and sections, comprising 
the liisbuT of the Courts of Judicature, from their origin down to the 
]n*(‘S(.‘nt time, and detailing tiieir actual constitution, powers, and juris- 
diction. In his first eTiaj»ter, Mr. Morley review.', her Majesty’s law 
courts; in liis seeoml, lie describes the functions and p()wei*s of the 
justices of peace, magi^tvalos. and coroners. J’he Sudder and Mofussil 
txjurts, with the rise and progress of the Ailawlut and subsequent 
.systi.*ms, are examined in tlie ihinl chapter. The two following chap- 
tei's particularize fhe apjieals to her Majesty in Council, discuss the 
Jaws peculiar to India, Iraeo tlic sources of Hindu and Muhamedan law, 
and furnisli some useful information relative to tlie scliools, sects,’ and 
legal doctrines of tlie native population, as well ns to those ol‘ the Por- 
tuguese, Armenian.^, and Par.'+is. The last chapter enumerates tho 
riiports of decideil eases, exemplifying tho existing legal theory and 
practice. A glossai(v give.s completeness to the work, which may be 
roeomiiicnded to tli^eneral reacler as a concise clemcmtary and prac- 
tical tiXTutise on the law of India. 

Jb'garding the progress, prosperity, and power of civilized nations as 
dopetideiif on the magical agencies of steam, and pronouncing foreign 
coinmcree to be a necessity of the largo and redundant agricultural 

’^Military Analysis of tlio Eemote and Prsxvnmte Causss of tlie lndNRi‘ila>* 
hollion.” J)rawii from the Official Ptpere of tlie Goyenimoiit of India. Bespoct- 
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production of the Unitod States, Dr. llaincy invites the Federal 
Government to provide the jicople with rapid steam-mails and liberal 
postal facilities. In reviewing the present position of steam naviga- 
tion,^^ he shows the indispensablcness of fast ocean communication, 
explains the commercial capabilities, and calculates the cost of steam, and 
proves that individual cutfe*prise cannot furnish a fast mail and pas- 
senger marine. Denouncing the slavish dependence of America on 
Great Dritain for rapid ocean transport, Dr. Rainey urges the Pre- 
sidential Government to adopt the same wise and comprehensive steaui 
system .as that already established by the British Government. Ame- 
ricans, while sympathizing in the triumphs of their Transatlantic 
brethren, must, he contends, blush at their own dereliction in this 
enriching and civilizing service. The United States need such a ser- 
vice, not to control the world, but to control its commerce. The trade 
with Brazil, and other parts of South AnuTiea, demands a direct steam 
post. To carry a letter four thousand miles, a distance of eight thou- 
sand miles must be traversed. Alike for ibreigii diplomacy, consular 
service, correspondence with Europe, and purposes of naval direction, 
America requires an independent, effective, and systematic transmarijie 
service. At present, while Great Britain has 1G70 ocean steamers, 
with GGG,330 aggregate tons, the United States have but 57, with 
04,795 aggregate tons. In a .separate section, tlie mail steam system, 
inaugurated by Great Britain, is sketched historically, and its opera- 
tion succinctly indicated, from the first contract, in 1833, with the Mona 
Isle Steam Company, to that recently completed by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Coinjiaiiy. The ocean mail steamers of Grc.at Britain run 
2,532,231 miles per year, at a cost to the Admiralty of £l,OG2,797. 
ITiose of the United States run 735,732 miles per yo.ar, at a total 
charge on the post-office department of $1,329,733. In the progres.s 
of his work, Dr. Rainey gives us much useful information of a scientilic 
and technical kind ; the natural laws of resistance, jiower and speed, 
are discussed, authorities cited, and tables ^sujiplied. The supple- 
mentary papers furnish vjiluahle tiibular statcmcijt.s on the ocean mail 
service of America and Great Britain, of the French and English 
navies,* the ocean steam lines of the world, and eoiitain numerous: 
extracts from the Senate rejiorts and other documents. 

Another Transatlantic publication merits notice. Mr. II, C. Carov, 
an economist of some pretension, considers, in a series of Letters’* ad- 
dressed to the President, the foreign .and domesti<?*’^olicy of the Union, 
and its effects on the people and the state. The monetary and mer- 
cantile phenomena of the country arc characterized, .and evidences are 
adduced ot material, moral, and political deterioration, of the diminish- 


* Ocean Steam Xavigation, and the Ocean Post. ” By Thomas Jiainey. Second 
Edition. New Vork; Appleton and Go. London : Triibncr and Co. 1858. 

* July, 1850. Great Britain. — Total of steam and sailing vessels, 527 ; 13,880 
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ing productivity oi the land, and of the declining commercial power. 
Commerce, according to Mr. Carey, grows by aid of the French, and 
decays under British policy. His -views, consequently, arc protec- 
tionist, and therefore generally opposed to those of our best political 
thinkers ; yet tlie weighty allegations contained in this essay challenge 
a serious attention. ^ ^ 

A kind of rudimentary Parliament of Social Science held its first 
session at Birmingham, in October, 1857, under the presidency of Lord 
Brougham, with a general committee of superintendence, and five sub- 
committees, corrcspontling to the five sections into which their subject 
is distributed — viz., jiiris[)rLidencc, education, reformatory punishment, 
public health, and social economy. TIic addresses deliverecTaiid papers 
road on this occasion ai'o now collected in one compact volume of six 
lumdred pages, the joint production of about ninety authors.^® In 
these cssa 3 ".s the toi)ics of the day arc treated wiih a contrasting 
capacity of discrimination, and differing degrees of ability. Clear re- 
gistration of facts and cahn historical exposition alternate with loqua- 
cious platitudes or sentimental dec*lam!ltions. There is scarcely a sub- 
ject of public pre()eeu[»ali<)n unrecognised in these literary transactions. 
The amendment of law, employment of women, effect of commercial 
legislation on comnu'nhal morality, extirpation of crime, civic and mili- 
tary sanitary an*angemeiits, transfer of land, prison dietary, intempe- 
rance, prostitution, education, and educational endowments, — all receive 
some notice,* many a <h‘tailed examination. By this ventilation. of 
opinion some important faets are authenticated and diffused. Such we 
consider to be the connexion of criminality, not with ignorance, but 
uilh di'nsitv of j)opulation, and rapidity of increase; the demoraliza- 
tion of the ])oor through the dir^'ct operation of a fund intended for 
their relief; and the frequent misai)plieation, inutility, or mischievous 
ofiieac\’ of the endowotl charities of the country, representing an income 
o.siimatod at no les^ a sum th:m £1,500,000. Even the educational 
endowments, it w<ndd s<'em, often serve to pension laziness and defeat 
their end. “ One has hoard of a .school,’* says Mr. Colics, “ where the 
master’s salary was six hundred a-yoar, and his object was to drive 
away the ])upils. This ho etfeeted by a series of severe floggings, 
various periods, from a fortnight to six months, being requisite to 
ensure the withdrawal of the unfortunate scholar, according to the 
thickness of his skin or the obstinacy of his parent.” As a repertory 
of facts, as a thermometer of opinion, as a serviceable contribution to 
free discussion, and occasionally' as an aid to the formation of Round 
views, we eau sincerely recommcikl this volume of sociological 
transactions. 

For the majority of men financial questions have no atti*actioi>, but 
Mr. Murray has shown how a subject in itself repulsive may furnish 
material lor an agreeable and instructive volume.'^ The object of his 
work is not so much economical as historical. Dealing rather with 

Transactions of the National Association foe* the Promotion of Social 
Science,” 1857. London: J. W. Parker and Sou. 1858. 

‘'French Finance and Financiers under Louis XV,*' By James Murray. 
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men than with money, it supplies us with an account of the incasures 
resorted to by the various holders of the public purse for meeting the 
exigencies of tlieir position. Mr. Murray commences with a descrip- 
tion of the early life and character of the Duke of Orleans, commends 
his honest rejection of the^proposal to repudiate the debts of Louis XIV., 
and enumerates the expedients by wmch the national income was 
levied. Ujider the Due do Noailles an attempt was made to diminish 
the expenditure and improve the fiscal system. Thus the rcsj)Oiisi- 
bility of the collectors of tlu? revenue was enforced, and the olheial 
personages who had enriched themselves at the expense of the country 
were compelled to restore a portion ol‘ their ill-gotten gains. No less 
than four thoiTsand four hundred ami seventy persons were called to 
account, and confessed that they had amassed upwards of 800,000,000 
livres by trafficking in the finances. Under the policy adopted by the 
Due de Noailles the country began to i*esume its ])rospcrity, when the 
impatient llegent was persuaded to carry into effect the scheme recom- 
mended by Law. Mr. Murray gives a clear and graphic narrative of 
this celebrated adventurer’s carter, the rejection of his scheme by the 
Council, and his patronage by the llegent. He relates the circumstances 
attendijig the institution of Law’s ])rivate bank, its eventual conversion 
into a royal establishment, tin' creation of tin' Company of the West, 
the. attempts to colonize Louisiana, the recoil and eoHai>se of the 
system, and finally Law’s compulsory retirement Irom France. The 
measures employecl to restore public contidcnce and to rai^e an adequate 
revenue, under Cardinal Dubois and the Due de Bourbon, are next de- 
tailed, and th(.‘ unpopularity and ineflioiency of the two per cent, pro- 
perty tax strikingly brought out. Fleury’s administration follows. 
His financial policy comprised the abolition of the property tax, the 
adjustment of the coinage, the reduction oii rentes, and re-cstablislnneut 
of the dixieme. Under the mi^tre^.se.s of Louis XV. the imposition 
of an income tax of one-twentieth obliged Machault to resign. Sil- 
houette then proved the necessity of new imposts, and suggested 
a property tax of five per cent. Compelled to abandon tin’s project, he 
fell back on* a scheme of suspended payments. Hi.s resignation ensued, 
and Paris employed its wit in caricaturing the fallen minister. 
Trotisers without pockets, portraits in outline, emblems of privation 
and unreality, were designated liis name. To Silhouette succeeded 
the unprincipled and shame-proof Terray. “ Did 1 say that it was 
just f” was his answer when lie was reproached with the iniquity of 
his fiscal project. And when told that he was taking the money out of 
the pockets of its victims : “ And where else should I take it from P” 
was his retort. Among the abbe’s measures were a tax on salt, an 
arbitrary' and partial reduction of pensions, and suspension of treasury 
obligations. Such is a sketch of the history of French finance under 
Louis XV., as written by Mr. Murray. The principle of taxation 
adopted was a direct one ; the one«ienth of Louis XVI, was superseded 
by one-twentieth, which was gradually increased by state exigencies 
to a tax of fifteen cent, on every species of proiierty. Yet under 
this abusive and frutululent syatoin the taxes were enormously aug- 
mented — the nett revenue under Teifny for exceeding the gross revenue 
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under Colbert — tW taxpayers were less oppressed, tlie fiscal burthens 
more equally distributed, and the number of peasant proprietors con- 
siderably increased. 

TJie present work,^® with its unpromising title, has the same cha- 
racter of unexpected attractiveness «s the preceding; and if not a really 
philosophical essay, is at least an entertaining disquisition on the prin- 
cipal revolutionary ideas of modern Europe, and, above all, of modern 
France. It is eonqiosed in a series of dialogues, in wliieh the interlo- 
cutors are the author and various shadowy personages who represent 
the different types of antagonistic opinion, and challenge his statements 
or expand their own theories. The language in which these specula- 
tions are convoyed is highly metaphorical and diffuse, the sentences 
are cumulative, the figures have an oriental extravagance about them, 
and the logic is that of sentiment rather than of intellect. M. 
Pelletan thus describes his call to present authorship: “ J’ai mis la main 
sur le coeur do la France, je Tai senti battre et j'ai ccrit ce livre !” His 
point of view is indicated in the siihlimo recommendation, “ Ouvi*ez la 
fen^tre ei regardez rEuropc.” The pmnary principle of his philosophy 
is the eternal opposition of the two contc'uding powers, force and in- 
telligeneo. 'fhe discussion, conducted on the basis of strophe and 
antistrojjhe, comprehends the origin of evil, sin, the family, our country, 
humanity, n;iturc, government, and religion. M. Pelletan eulogkes 
France as tlie laboratory of the ideas expressed in the formula Equality 
and Fraternity ; England as the assert-or of tlie jirinciplc of liberfy. 
The sole determiiiiug aulliority is law, prepared, discussed, voted and 
sustained by the people, controlled and superintended by the free exprea- 
sion of opinion. The problem of the age is to reconcile the claims of 
order with those of progress. Progress is dependent on intelligence. 
To direct society and advance its interests. Government must ascertain 
the predominant soeisd tendencies. The only expedient for realizing a 
Government based on intelligence is popular representation ; the omy 
form of pojmlar representation is popular election ; and the only defi^- 
sible meclumism of popular election is universal suffrage, witli the in- 
variable aeeompaniment of a froo press. It is acknowledged that 
trul^l\ is often the property of a minority ; but where decision is im- 
perative, and the choice lies between an armed appeal and a numerical 
dictation, we cannot hesitate which alternative to prefer. Should the 
defeated opinion have right on its side, no aj'ithmetical force can finality 
overpower it. All established trutlis aro conquests won by the 
minority over the minority. Thus, the minority which re^resenta 
superior intelligence retains the right of ultimate victory, and is its^t 
represented by the [iress. The suffrage of M. Pelletan is less a uni- 
versal suffrage thau a suf&age with universality as its ideal* 
excludes woman for sociologicm reasons ; it excludes all who baye ^nbt 
received primarv instruction. It makes the franohise co-extensive'n^li 
moral and intouectuab elevation. The principle which regulatea its 
exercise accommodates itself to the state of society, expandmg or oon- 
tractingtlio suffrage with the expansion^or. contraction of capacity, but 
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ever tending to universalize it as ttie only method' of realizing national 
life, national representation, patriotic devotion, and collective sym- 
pathy. 

Social philosophy in France has just now many interpreters. Of 
these, the most fearless, ccrtainly^he most original, is M. Proudhon, 
who, after a silence of five years, once more resumes authorship. The 
three volumes of which his new work consists are written in the 
ibrm of letters, addressed to the Cardinal Archbisliopof Pesanfon, and 
treat of man, his religion, destiny, progress, polity, literature, and phi- 
losophy. M. Proudhon places himself at the very commencement in 
the attitude of a belligerent. TIis challenge is brief and decisive. 
Pevolution or revelation is the alternative which he offers us. Fiercely 
and iineomproniisingly does he do battle with all his enemies, natural 
and supernatural ; yet openly, honourably, morally, and not without 
some show of justilication. The one cardinal question — the question 
into which all others resolve themselves -is, according to Proudhon, 
that of religion, the religious element in its most general form being 
identical with the Ideal or Transcendental, and having for its antithesis 
the Real or the Immanent. In jihilosophy, the primal error of our 
nature reveals itself in the search after the siq^erseusuous — in the inves- 
tigation of the metaphysical entitio.s which we call matter, spirit, time, 
S2>ace, Ac. The tendency to transcend experience and to substantiate 
hypotheses has its scieiitihc maiiif(?station in these ontological pos- 
tulates, and its religious manifestation in the divinities of western 
and oriental ]^olytheism, the throe hypotheses of Christianity, — the 
personified reason of the Deist, the ultimate prineij)le of the Pantheist 
or Spiritualist, and the collective humanity of the Positivist. In art, 
the same dangerous proclivity shows itself in the worship of the ideal ; 
ill ethics, in the proclamation of love as tin* final ])rinciplc ; in life, in 
the exercise of love as an indefinite yearning for the unknown and un- 
attainable. Knightly devotion, chivalrous aspiration, })latonic affec- 
tion, are all so many deadly evils. The higliest eestacies of religious 
ardour arc closely connected with the most vicious and degrading 
-extravagances of sensualism. In all these tendencies, Proudhon yecs a 
necessity against which man must combat ; for they all involve the 
absolute, the abstract, the ideal — in a word, transcendeniism. To this 
formidable and fatal proclivity of our nature to overleap itself, he op- 
poses, as the sole corrective, the principle of immanence, or personal 
independence. It is not in love for others that human amelioration 
lies — it is in free will, in the conscience — in its determinate expression, 
justice. Justice is the watchwoixl of the revolution in whose sacred 
device it bears the name of equality. It is by reverting to the revolu- 
tionaiy programme — it is by disclaimbig ** faith and love,** and adopting 
“ work and justice,” that we shall find tlio fulcrum and lever that will 
move the world. This authoritative principle is defined to be a facility 
as distinct a.s that of love, residing in the soulof man, and asserting 
itself as the recognition of our own personal dignity in others, and 

** la Justice dans la Uevolutlon ct dans rEffliae NouvSaux Priiicipea do 
PhiJoaophiePratkjnc.” Par P. J. Pwidhon. ’Paris. 
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ill at of others in (Jurselvcs. After deploring the growing scepticism 
of the age, which has now invaded the moral domain, and showing how 
incapable tlio Roman Catholic Church is to oppose the inroads of vice, 
Ih-oudhon proceeds to a fii^rmal exposition of his philosophy. The doc- 
trine of justice practically necessitates the doctrine of equality. All 
men, if we rightly understand our author, rfto absolutely identical in 
powers, and therefore in rights. Existing inequalities are partly due 
to education, whicli we can extend. to all, and are partly the result of 
circumstances which wc can control ; so that the perfect equality of 
man (not of woman) will eventually be realized : inferior individtl^ls 
and inferior races gradually dying out, and so illustrating the reasona- 
bleness of the sacred demand of the revolution, “ la justice ou la mort.** 
Next, denouncing the theory of grace or favouritism, Proudhon ac- 
cuses religion or the Church of systcm.atically maintaining pauperism 
from interested motives of rejecting the principle of equality, of esta- 
blishing communism in the apostolic period of Christianity,, again 
in the middle ages, and more recently attempting its restoration. 
J ustice, on the contrary, he asserts, inrits distributive applications, in- 
stitutes a true social economy, by simjdy converting reciprocity of 
riispect or personal right into reciprocity of service or real right. 
E(|unlity founds an eeoiiomioal equilibrium. Repudiating the oora- 
muuistic doctrines nf Rousseau, Plato, and Louis Blanc, I’roudhon de- 
clares his object to be not to abolish property, but to legalize it. . This 
can only be done by establishing a balance between supply" and demand, 
— a balance of commerce, a balance of credit, a balance of population. 
IVoporty in land is to be subject to the same condition of reciprocity, 
'Che rent belongs to the state, and under the state it belongs in 
j)art to the producer, and in part to societ3^ The producer has a 
prior claim to his salary, ^J'he residue constitutes the principal por- 
tion of the national revenue. An unproductive proprietor is not en- 
titled to the rent, if he takes it without violence, he steals; if 
with \ iolence, he robs. La proprivte vest le voL 

Acknowledging that man’s natural resources have a limit, and. re- 
jecting the Alalthusian theory, Proudhon contends that the true solu- 
tion of the problem lies in an establishment of an equilibrium between 
the self-multiplying and the [productive powers of the race, by means 
of a repressivtj foiee of sjpontaneous derivation. This force is to bo 
sought in labour. The instinct of multiplication diminishes os it 
remits its exercise ; and under the combined influence of i-cgular work 
and judicious training, the generative force would find its appropriate 
limit, and a balance l^tween population and pioduction be instituted. 
Conformably vrith this view, marriage becomes the sacrament of justice. 
Love, which before marriage is an immorality, after inmriage is con- 
secrated, through the limitations imposed by justice on its idealizing 
and sensual tendencies. Woman, who when obeying her natural biis 
descends only to tlfe depths of a hideous self-degra&tion, beecmea^ as 
the wedded companion of man, the grace and glory of life. Iwtaim 
to him in strength, in intellect, and iu moral feeling, she is superior in 
beauty and in love. But os these quaUties .are incommutable, and as 
life demands the masculine aild not the feminine element for its regtt* 
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lation, woman always remains subordinate to maA. lu the conjupfal 
pair alone justice finds its true organ. Without marriage no family, 
without family no city, without city no state. In marriage, natural 
love is not only subservient to justice, but balanced by an artificial love. 
To escape the aberrations of an erotic idealism, the fitting expedient, 
the reader will learn with surprise, is the impersonal love of all men 
by every wife, and of all women by every husband, combined with the 
personal possession of one only, llivorce, in Proudhon’s moral world, 
with the usual reservations, is absolutely forbidden ; separation, liow- 
ewsr, is allowed ; and for those who have failed to form a true and noble 
marriage, the alternative after divorce is a legalized concubinage. The 
woman, in the Individualist creed, as in the Positivist, becomes through 
man'iage a divinity that redeems man from his innate ferocity, and 
restrains him from the excesses of passion, and the asperities of 
justice. She is his JDoimis aiirea^ his liosa vit/stica I 

Proudhon, in addition to his cconomh.-iil and moral theories, has his 
theory of education ; his theory of progress and decline ; his theory of 
art ; and even his views on regicide, all oluiraeterizcd by the predomi- 
nance of the anti-idealistic principle. No one not a professed adherent 
of the writer’s creed can peruse those volumes (sevenloen hundred 
pages) without indignant protest and denial, and an ever heightening 
antipatiiy to a thinker who, with so fearless an energy, so crnol an 
irony, so unsparing a dialectic, declares war against the most elierished 
associations of his life, the dearest beliefs of his heart. With an 
appalling power of blasphemous utterance, and an insight that detects 
all the danger&» that lie in a surrernler to religious seutiineut or poetic 
fervour, ho destroys tlie beautiful world of the idealist — robs the 
worsLip|)er of his God — the poet of Ids art — the chivalrous lover of his 
adored maiden — the social entluwiast of his devotion to humanity. 
Yet, however paradoxical and extravagant he may be, you feel that be 
is not altogether wrong ; that there is some truth in what he says ; 
that his reign of righteousness and justice, if it do not logically exclude 
the^ reign of love and devotion, must, at least, be reconciled and co- 
ordinated with it. 

^ M. Proudhon is always impetuous, often discourteous, hut a genuine 
sincerity sustains Ids plainness of speech. In modern Prauce, opinion 
is free— when it is Catholic, imperial, establisheil, never otherwise. The 
citation of M. Proudhon before the tribunal of Correctional Police haiS 
had its logical consequence — ^the condemnation and punishment of 
Ojpinion, when it has only truth to justify its utterance. Por un- 
wmbtedly the real offence of this able writer lies in his courageous 
enunciation of the social problem as Bevolution r. Befelation. Euro- 
pean statesmanship does not guarantee liberty of speeeli, because it 
does not improve freedom of thought. It is by no means evident to us 
that even in England patrician eccledasticism and ^commercial sancti- 
mony would not persecute free thought, were the power and opportunity 
j»<^QiUioded. It is undenkUe that in France a sorasdiierefritatioD of the 
4.$3^eed of the Empire is a crime onlyto be expiated by fineaiid imprison- 
^Vment. Let us not deceive ourselves. 'Persecution sits ea petmanenee. 

<If M. Proudhon justifies the i^ren& revolutionary action in its 
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generality, Louis Bfaiic^ justifies it in its detail. Though differing as 
Individualist and Socialist must do in their political and economical 
doctrines, both equally accept the grand device which characterized its 
first terrific explosion ; ba#whereas the former defends the philosophical 
views of the ’ revolution in general, the latter has the more limited 
task of vindicating one of its practical phases — ^the movement of 1848, 
M . Louis Blanc’s book may be regarded as an apology and a counter- 
statement. He undertakes to correct the misrepresentations of Lord 
Nonnanby, the then English ambassador, and, in some instances at 
least, clearly establishes, by documents of unimpugnable authority, 
Lord Normanby’s recklessness of assertion, credulousness of dispo- 
sition, and indifference to historical truth. The story of the substi- 
tution of the tricolor for the red Hag, by M. de Lamartine, undergoes 
a definitive revision. M. Louis Blanc disposes in an equally satisfactory 
way of the legend which attributes to him the introduction of the 
national workshops. the co-operative associations which he 

established in the face of nunierous obstacles and discouragements, he 
claims an unexpected dcgrc<} of success ;^iind, <iuoting from th(^ writings 
of J. S. Mill, shows that such a'^sociations njay and ought to be 
instituted, if only as political experiment^. Vet, while admitting the 
general int<igrity and pimple-miiidednesii of our author, wc are com- 
pelled to attribute to him, in part, the failure of the republican 
revolution of February, l^ho position which ho occupied at the 
Luxembourg was a false and misleading i>ne. It gave dangerous pre- 
eminence to liimself, and undue prominence to the material side of the 
social problem. It si)lit up the army of progress into two hostile 
camps. It noces-sarily fomented jealousy, and precluded unity of 
action. Jlovv far tlic apologist may ho right in his assertion that his 
tin •ee Socialist friends and himself were from the first plenary and 
recognised members of the Provisional (jovernment, we will not, on 
our present evidence, determine. The fac-simile, however, to which 
he rel’ers us, at the end of his book, as so conclusively supporting his 
view', in our judgment testilies rather against Uian for it. 
own personal defence, and a vindication of the revolution of 1848,m 
faithlul historical exhibition is given of the progrfj^s of the movement, 
— the Socialist theory and practice aro discussed ; the foreign policy 
and the; financial crisis explained ; and finally, the electoral proceedings, 
the invoMon of the Assembly, the insurrection and deplorable issue of 
the revolution, are depicted with honourable fidelity to fact, and re- 
markable finish and flexibility of language. 

From the turbulent enthusiasm of French politics, we pass to the 
sober and sustained spirit which characterizes the constitutional 
government of Piedmont. The noble political attitude of this Itaiala 
kingdom; the modest, yet distinguished part she enacted ki 
Bussian war; her present dignified bearing in the dispute with Naptee; 
her successfiil adoption uf the representative system ; her 
commercial policy, issuing in a rapidly-inoreasing rovenue; 
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accotnpaniecl by a reduction of taxation, stimulate our English sym- 
pathies, and incline us to welcome all publications that promise us 
aound information respecting her people, her statesmen, and lier insti- 
tutions. So considered, the page of histlry^^ which Signor Chiala 
turns for us will be found to reward perusal. Consisting of five prin- 
cipal divisions, and illustrated by an explanatory appendix, his 
pamphlet narrates the early struggles of the new political party orga- 
nized hy the intrepid genius of Count Cavour, and known as le centre 
yauche ; a party differing only from the Left as the practical man differs 
from the theoretical, or as applied truth differs from trutli contem- 
plated. After describing its formation, the author notices the attacks 
on the minister, Azeglio ; the effects of the French coup iVciat on 
Piedmont; the adhesion of Azeglio to the party of j)rogress; the 
ministerial crisis, and Cavour's retirement ; the position of the new 
cabinet ; the discussion of the law of marriage ; the diflercnccs with 
the Holy See ; the dismissal of Azeglio, and Cavour’s accession to 
ministerial presidency. The work of which we have given this brief 
abstract i.s remarkable for the s^ber English view of political philosophy 
it exhibits. Legislation grounded on exigencies and regulated by facts, 
progressive improvement,' change of policy with change of circum- 
stances, — arc the principlesiprliieh it proclaims. The author’s concep- 
tion, too, of liistoric obligation, is admirably defined : — ‘‘ I make,’* he 
says, ^‘no j)retensions to impartiality. A book is inii^artial when it i.s 
true.” 

On the good or bad fortunes of the national character, whites Signor 
Gallenga,-- re.st all hopes of tiie n(‘W selicjne of a five constitution in 
Piedmont. In his genial and sincere description of a country life in 
“that heart of Italy,” ho att(*sls tliat there is enough soundness in the 
basis to give us the l)est assurance of the solidity of the rising struc- 
ture. \ct, the stoutest and bravest of the Italian people, the semi- 
Celtic race of Piedmont, is fast dwindling under the baneful iii- 
iluences of unwholesome diet and self-indnlgcnt habits, 'riius the 
mortality of Turin iis far exceeds that of Paris as the latter surpasses 
^hat of London. Political freedom, liowevei*, seems to bo “ the Hes- 
perus that bringetj^ all things good and already, ip the introduction 
of athletic exercises and gymnastic si)orts, these deep-rooted evils are in 
a fair way of being cured in Piedmont. Unlike the urban pojmlation, 
the mountaineers seem in general to bo cordial, hospitable, healthy, 
and vigorous, but unenterprising, indolent, thriftless, and improvident. 
Agriculture is rude and backward, absenteei.sm general, dishonest men- 
dicancy rampant, manufacturing industry in its infancy! The subjects 
discussed by Signor Oallenga can only be briefly indicated here. . The 
chapters on land and labourers, water and waterworks, woods and 
woodsmen, furnish much valuable information. The domestic life, the 
anti-social conventual system of female education, and the native tem- 
perament, arc next examined ; the low ebb of Italian literature and 

‘'Une Page d'Hiatoirc du Gouvernemeut Iteprdaentif cii Fidmont/' Par M. 
lidiiis Chiala. Paris. 1 S5S. 
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tlie prevailing ignoAiWie are deplored, and the brutifying rule of 
Austria attested, while faintly descried through the gloomy present a 
cheerful future is predicted for Piedmont, and through Piedmont for 
Italy. 'VVe will only add that Signor Galleiiga has a cordial and prac- 
tical appreciation of the true Briton’s privilege of grumbling, and a 
command of racy idiomatic English never neforc displayed by a 
foreigner. 

From the Crimea to Constantinople is an obvious transition. Mrs. 
Edmund Hornby lias given us, in her two volumes of travellers’ talk,*^ 
some pleasing descriptions of Turkish life and Greek manners. Sails 
on the Bo.*?phoi:us, inspections of harems, mosques, araenafs, monasteries, 
and gardens, with excursions to Balaclava, Inkerman, and the once fair 
and dreadful Sebastopol, ar(5 vividly and gracefully sketched. The con- 
trast between the classical past and prosaic present is amusingly expressed 
in the portrait of an infant Aristides slinging stones vigorously across 
the narrow streets at children smaller than himself, or in that of a Lil- 
liputian Sappho, engaged in the unpoetical manufacture of dirt-pies. 
The ignorance of the Turkish women, especially as exhibited in the 
management of their children ; the sensual luxuriousness, oppression, 
and dishonest^' of the [>achas, and the miserable condition of the victims 
of their rapaciou.s tyrann v, are the chief .social characteristics which the 
authoress presents. In describing the poverty of the East, slie reports 
it as loss frightful and more sdf-respecting than our own, and affirms 
that street vice is only cultivated as a western exotic. .1 udicious efforts 
for mental and moral amelioration would, in Mrs. ‘Honiby’s opinion, 
be attended with favourable results. Books, it seems, if published in 
their own laiigiuigc, would ])e welcomed by the few women vvJio can 
read ; and the nascent ambition of rearing an offspring as strong and 
beautiful as that of English mothers, argues favourably for tho iinprov- 
ability of Oriental maternity. 

“ Intellectual Education,’* by Emily Slurrcff, contains a valuable 
exposition of sound and practical ideas on the really great (jucstion of 
the age — at least in its application to the fairer and feebler of the two 
prjjnary subdivision.^? of humanity. Breadth of view, fiir-seeiug judg- 
ment, candour, and a steady but vivid sympathy with all forms of life, 
and truth, and loveliness, characterize the specuiatious of the authoress 
of this book ; while a graceful dignity of mental movement, a self- 
restrained freedom, and sober beauty of language enhance the value of 
the thought, and impress and recommend it as we read. Christian 
by creed, our essayist is wise and noble enough to avow that religious 
training is not necessarily moral training ; .that the artiffeial defence of 
prejudice cannot prevent the cntrmioe of scepticism ; that we must 
learn to bear doubt in order to exclude despair. Protesting against 
the separation of moral and intellectual culture, and claiming for 
women their combined advantages, precisely because they have to 
outward necessity for labour, she vindicates education ou its true 
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grounds, the right and duty of self-development, df forming character, 
of realizing happiness. In her review of general principles, as applied 
to female education, parental superintendence, and the purpose and 
degree of variation in the instruction iinjiartcd, are first considcre<l ; 
a programme of study ranging over grainniai*, elementsiry mathematics, 
rudimentary science, laiijfuagc and history, i» then examined, followed 
by a recital of the cjuiilifications indispensable in the teacher. A 
chapter on moral training corrects certain erroneous conceptions, 
as tlie supposed ivligious duty of repressing all the natural ten- 
dencies; inculcates the formation of liabits on the basis of the 
Moral Sanction, and indicates the jierils of excessive sensibility and 
the inlluence of health on the mental condition. Educational limita- 
tions are discussed iu the chapter on Early Teaching, compi-ising the 
amount and quality of instruction, the appropriate literature for chil- 
dren, and the absolute necessity of an education Iree from all religions 
dogmatism. The observation.s on the enorvatihg ed'ects of a false 
romance, and the awakening and ennobling intlucnce of free poetical 
fancy and high imagination soem to us very admirable, while the pro- 
test against the Moloch- worshipping ci*eed, which proclaims the salva- 
tion of selfishness as tlie supreme end ot' lile, deserves a grateful re- 
cognition, In the three following chaj)tcr.s the appropriate studies 
and general uiaiiageiiicnt of girls from twelve to fourteen, irom fourteen 
to sixteen, and from sixteen to eighteen years of age, are treated in a 
wise and earnest spirit, 1.'he concluding chapter examines the pecu- 
liarities of woman’«« social status, the conditions of married Jiappiness, 
the alternative and (xca&ional obligation of a single life, and the vexed 
question of female einployinent. (Jur authoress, while admitting the 
ivality of the alleged exceptions to the general rule of female iiilc- 
riority, deprecates competition on tlie ])art of feeble womanhood with 
robust iiiaiihoocl, mainlaining the complimentary and not the equal or 
antagonistic nature of the sexe.s. 


bClENCE. 

P BOFESSOIl WILLIAMSO^T’S beautiful monograph of the British 
Eorarainifera,^ recently published hy the Kay Society, itt a most 
acceptable contribuiioiri to our knowli^dge of this group of aiuinals, 
the recent study of which has become invested \rith maJiy features of 
new interest both to physiologists and to zoologibts. Although this 
study has until lately been pro.secuted on the Cautinout much inorfi 
zealously and systematically than in this country, yet it mu^^:nut be 
furgott^ that the first separate treatise on the beautiful, miniature 
chambered shells found iu sea-sand, was the ** Testaoea Minuta^ Bari- 
ora ” of Boys and Walker (1784), and thabMontagu, at the beginning 

' On the Kpcent Foratnkiifera of Greet BriUls.** By WiUhun Orawfnrd 
WilViamaon, F.K.S., Professor of Natural Histoiy in Owen’s College, Mancliester. 
Printed for the Buy Soeieiy. 4to, pp, With sawa Utbogmpliio plates. 
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of the present ccntufy, described many additional species from British 
types, before the publication of the admirable “ Testacea Microsco- 
pica*’ of Fichtcl and Moll, in 1803, by which the foundation of a 
systematic study of this group may be considered to have been defi- 
nitely laid. Not only did these authors describe a large number of new 
specific types, chieily obtained from the MeditSrranean shores, but, by 
the comparison of large numbers of individuals, they were led to per- 
ceive that many of these types are subject to an extraordinary degree 
of variation ; and they did good service, by not only describing but 
figuring tlie most remarkable examples of this tendency which had 
])ros<‘nted themselves to tlieir observation. Up to this time, and for 
long afterwards, no zoologist appears to have had any suspicion that 
the animals which formed these beantilul microscopic shells diff(?red in 
any esscnitial I'cspoct from those of their larger allifs ; and, even in 
1825, M. D’Orbigri}'', who first attorn jjled ilieir scientific classification, 
ranked them as an order of (.'ephalopods, distinguishing them as 
Fonminifern, while tlie Nautilus. Ammonite^ and tlieir allies, whose 
chambered shells are furnisbed with a si|mncle, were designated Sipun^ 
nilifi^a. It is curious that the designation Foraminifera has stuck 
to tTOse organisms, although dejiriveil of all its significance by the 
removal of the grnu]) from the highest class of Invertcbrata to the 
very bottom of the animal s<*ries, which has become necessary in eon- 
sc(pionce of the discovery of Dujardin, lirst announced in 1835, that 
the creatures which form thc'se iniinite eliambered JRlls arc not 
Cephaloyiod Mollusks, but llLlr ])articles of aiiimiited jolly, jicssessing 
no distinct organization, l)ut extending tliemselves into root-like fila- 
ments, termed pmuhpodia,\\'h\A\ serve as instninienls both of prehen- 
sion and locomotion. 7\) the animals of this typ(\ some of which are ’ 
destitute of .sliells and inhabit.mts of fresh water, hut the greater part 
testaceous and marine, Dujardin gave the dosignatif)ii lihi::opoda ; and 
this would he a<lvantageously suhstitute<l for Foraminifera, were it not 
fliat the liiltiM- is now in such general use, that its relinquishment is 
not to be expected. 

Jt has hcen’bv M. D'Orhignv tliat the study of this group has been 
most systematically prosecuted ; but whilst great credit is duo to him 
for his industry in collecting, describing, and figuring a vast number of 
forms, i-ecent and fossil, frmii vm-ious parts of the world, it is much to 
be regretted that, with such a rich store of materials, he did not lay a 
more durable foundation ibr the jiliilosopbical classification of these 
organisms. His almost entire ignorance of tlieir internal structure 
lias (paused him to fall into the most grievous errofs in regard to tho 
affinities of his principal types; whilst his habit of selecting only the 
strongly marked forms, and neglecting the, intermediate specimens, ha|^ 
led him not only to multiply specks to an enormous extent, but 
qucntly even to create distinct gemra^ for the reception of what are 
only individual varieties, 

Jt seems likely timt, awBRtish observers Jed the way" in tlie early 
study of the Foraminifera, so yfill they bo the foremost in tbat, oom^ 
plcie re-in vestigation of the which has now become nequiinte ae 
a basis fpr its systematic arrangement. The work was well begun bgr 
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Professor Williamson, in a series of isolated inenfoirs uj»on i)art-icular 
British genera, which lie haS published from time to time in tlie 
“ Annals of Natural History,” and the “ Transactions of the ^licro- 
scopical Society and it has been contemporaneously prosecuted by 
Dr. Carpenter, vvlio, starting with those gigantic Foraininifera, the 
fossil I^’ummulites, has Ipceially devoted himself to the complete elu- 
cidation of the structure, variations, and affinities of a comparatively 
small nhmber of types, chiefly from tropical seas, as to which his 
series of elaborate memoirs is in course of publication in the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions.” 

Notwithstanding the great ditfcrence in the materials on which their 
researches have been prosecuted, these two gentlemen seem to be fully 
agreed as to tbeir principal results ; and the Bay Society has accord- 
ingly arranged with them for the production of a joint Treatise on 
this group,— Professor AVilliainson undertaking the execution of a 
monograph of the British species, whilst Dr. Carpenter has ongag(*fl 
to furnish an account of the strucbire, pliysiology, zoological afliuitie!>, 
and geographical and geological distribution of the Foraininifera gene- 
rally. Professor Williamson’s portion of the work is now compote ; 
and its publication, with upwards of two hundred beautiful figures ou 
stone, constitutes another of those valuable services to Natural His- 
tory, for which the Hay Society has already earned a strong claim to 
the gratitudaof its votaries. Nothing can form a greater contrast to 
the dasliins^'ccklessncss of M. D’Or)>igny than the painstaking 
caution of Professor Williamson ; who, instead of considering how many 
genera- and species he could make, seems to have aimed at reducing 
their number to the smallest possible amount, by the careful study of 
the range of individual departure from each specific type. Jiulecd, 
he confesses that throughout the descriptive portion of his treatise he 
has emplo^'ed the inacliincry of hinomial classilication provisionally 
only, as a u.seful mode of indicating special types of form ; liaving not. 
yet arrived at any satisfactory conclusion as to what are to ho coiisi- 
dered the limits of their variation. His remarks on this ])oint are 
very instructive : — 

“Nothing is easier tlmii to tlirow (he Foraminifera ohiainrd by drcdgini: 
over some limited area into defined groups, each of which has oppanMiilv a 
.specific value. But as we extend our researches to more distant lor.ditiV^, 
new and intermediate lorms perplex our minds as to whut are the same and 
w'hnt difTcrent species. J^oug before our dred'jin^ net has swcjit round the 
British coasts, wc find that ^at was already ditficiiU trenches iii>on the impos- 
sible; and when wc test our re.su Its, by applying them to collections made in 
remote parts of the jglohe, wc become convinced (hat the limited amounf of 
our present information makes that impossibility absolute. ITic more exten- 
sive our experience, the weaken become our convictions respecting the limits 
of variation in any species. Examples abound which we are unable to locate 
with confidence ; and wc are at length tempted to believe that apeeilic dis- 
tinctions have no experience.” — p. x. iHk 

This, however, would he an unsafe amMmwarrantahlc coiiclu.'?ion. 
That there should be a much wider raugc of variation in this group 
than among the higher types of organiseation, is not to be wondered at, 
when it is considered how little of deniifitcne^>‘8 there is in the form and 
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fitnieturc of the softf gelatinous body that forms the shell ; so that the 
wonder is, not that there should be a tendency to diversity both in the 
form and in the plan of growth of the aggregate body, but that there 
should bo any regularity or constancy whatever. "Still it is only in the 
of this range, that this group differs from others ; and the main 
principle which must be taken as the basis of i^ systematic arrangement 
— that of ascertaining the range of speeific variation by an extensive 
comparison of individual forms — is one which finds its application in 
every dl^partment of natural history, and is now recognised and acted 
on by every Zoologist and Botanist worthy of the name.^ . 

]\lr. Bohn lias sent forth the second and concluding volume of his 
now edition of Dr. Mantell’s popular exjMisition of geological 
Bcicnoo,'^ which has had the advantage of the careful editing of Mr. 
iUiport Jones, who, without breaking in upon the original symmetry 
of the work, has managed to introduce into it a large amount of new 
uiid valuable matter, which has been partly incorporated with the 
text, but, where it related to the subjects of the previous volume, has 
been added in an appendix. This contains abstracts of Mr. Sorby’s 
highly interesting paper on the microscopical structure of crystals and 
on the contents of their cavities, from which Mr. Sorby has shown 
that positive inferences may be drawn in regard to their aqueous or 
igneous origin ; of Sir C. Ly ell’s lecture (March 7, 1856), on the 
secular elevation and subsidence of areas of land ; of Dr. Falconer’s 
exposition of the zoological and geological relations of the true 
fjpeeios of mastodon and elejihant ; of Mr. Prestwich’s memoir on the 
former extension of upper tertiary deposits, probably of the age of 
the onig, over the chalk downs of Kent; and of Mr. Grodwin- 
Austen’s communication on the granitic boulder recently found in the 
chalk at Croydon, which has been as prolific a source of geological 
arguineut and romance as any fact lately brought forward. By the 
kindness of Sir lloderick Murchison, the editor has been enabled to 
introduce, in its proper place, a summary of the latest views of that 
distinguished geologist on tho classification of the Permian and Silu- 
rian formations ; and he hiis also specially noticed that interesting dis- 
(n)vcry (by Mr. C. W. Peacli) of Lower Silurian fossils in the sili- 
ceous limestone rocks of Sutherlandshire, which has enabled Sir K. 
Alurohison to bring to their true bearings the observations previously 
)nn(Ie in this lodMity by himself and others, and not only to rectify the 
cn oi's and to disperse the obscuritj'' which covered the geological his- 
tory of the North- Western Highlands of Scotland, but to 'place 
oitormous masses of the stratified rocks of this region in their n^ht 
])o.silion in the geological scale, and to develope their relations with 
their equivalent formations in Scandinavia, Canada^ Wales, and 'else- 
where. Thus brought up to the knqwledge o! tho present time, We 
have no doubt that the “ Wonders Gfeology” will retain tim repuk 
tation it has deservedly aq^iired as h s ound compendium of the facts 

° **The Wonders of Geology: or a Familiar Exposition of Oeologtcal Fbeiip- 
ineiia.*’ By Gideon Algernon IlifaAtell, LL.D.; F.R.S., F.G.S. Seoobd 
Revised and augmented by T, Rupe^ Jones, F«G.8. Vol. 2. PCsl OVO, pp; 610. 
With numerotiB. woodcuts. Londoif. 1858. v 
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and doetrincB of Geology, set forth in an attractive fonn> and with tho 
advantage, on the part of its lamented author, of such a thorough 
practical knowledge of his subject as is unfortunately possessed by but 
few popular authors on science. 

We are gla<l to possess in a collected form^ the series of interesting 
papers originally contribhted by the late lamented Hugh Miller to tho 
columns of the Witness newspaper, in which he narrated, in his own 
graphic and vigorous style, his personal experiences as a geological 
explorer. As in his other writings of a like class, tho account of his 
scientific researches is very pleasantly blended with descriptions of 
the scenery in the midst of which he prosecuted thorn, notices of re- 
markable features in the history and antiquities of the localities, 
amusing incidents ^of travel, and anecdotes of the remote islanders 
amongst whom he found himself, which give an insight into modes of 
life of which those who have never visited such out-of-the-way spots 
can have little conception. These papera were originally composed 
during the heat of the Free Kirk controversy, into which, a.s is well 
known, Hugh Miller threw Irimself with hi'^ characteristic energy, 
wielding his sledge-hammer with tremendous power, and crushing 
many an antagonist by its heavy strokes. Whatever might be the 
subject on which he wrote, church politics were sure to be brought in 
somehow or other; and the mmblcs of a geologist gave plenty ot 
opportunity for the di.^cussion of them ; which, Ixs’ng often carried 
on at that time with too little of the charity vvhi(*h “thinketh no 
evil,” was apt to draw those who engj^^ed in it ijito expressions which 
were anything but approprLate to tho soriousnes.s of tlie subject and 
the calling of the disputants. That the Free Kirk of Scotland i.s now 
“ a great fact,” and is doing a great work, must be admitted by the 
stanchc.st adherents of the Ebtahlishmeut ; and the supporters ol' each 
can honestly regard those of the other with mutual esteem and respect, 
instead of with mutual repugnance and di.strust. To have reprinted 
the polemical parts of Hugh Miller’s “ Cruise” and Kambh's” w^ould 
have only served to keep alive the odium Iheologicum ; and wt^ con- 
sider, therefore, that the editor has exercised a wi.‘«e discretion in the 
omission of them. Every reader will still hnd abundant manifestation 
of the author’s i^rty sympathies ; but there is little to whicli an 
opponent could fairly take exception. 

Some persons have very lax notions as to what constitutes literary 
property, and think, when a book has acquired a reputation witli tli'c 
public, that they are quite at liberty to appropriate as much of that 
reputation to themselves as circumstances may permit. We have been 
accustomed to think that such piratical practices were peculiar to the 
inferior class of literaiy hacks ; and arc sorry to find a Jb^c Kirk 
minister lending to them the sanction of his position, and even gloHsing 
them over with an air of decided piety.” The title of a little 

. > **The Cruise of the Betsey ; w, A Summer Baiable among the FossUiferoiis 
t) 0 poat 8 of the Hebrides. With Hambies of a Geologist ; or, Ten Thousand Miles 
over the Fossiliferous Deposits of SootUuuL” * Ify Hugh Miller. Author of **Tbe 
Old Red Sandstone/’ &c. Post 8vo, pp. 486. « Bdinbui^ 1868. 
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book before us^ is olMously adopted from that of a larger treatise by Dr* 
Carpenter, “ The Microscope and its Revelations,*’ and that which is 
impressed on the cover is identical with Dr. Carpenter’s. Of the con- 
tents of the volume, a large part has been transferred from the pages 
of Dr. Carpenter’s, as well as from Mr. Quekett’s, and other treatises 
on the microscope ; and the only excuse whifeh the author can ofRsr, is 
that the sources of these materials are for the most part honestly 
acknowledged. We have searched its pages in vain for any record of 
an original obseiwation, or for any definite indication that the author 
has made himself familiar cither with the use of the instrument, or 
with the phenomena which it brings to view. Let the books from 
which ho has quoted bo placed in the hands of any other man of ordi- 
nary intelligence, possessed of the gift of stringing together scientific 
facts by sentences, paragraphs, and whole pages of theological verbiage, 
and we will undertake to say that at least as good a product will be 
turned out. In fact, we have thoughts of constructing a machine 
which shall bring down a good scientific treatise co the level of the 
tiiste which, from Mr. Gosse’s success, we must suppose to be now 
prevalent, by interlarding it with the unctuous pliraseology which some 
people mistake for religion. Mr. Ferguson’s bugbear seems to be the 
“ Vestiges and he cannot satisfy himself without a hit at the doptrine 
of progressive development, although the question can only be bi*ougbt 
under discussion in a completely iirelevant manner. Altogether^ 
though he professes his object to be the reconcilement of science and 
religion, by showing how the results of microscopic research confirm 
and extend our ide;is of the Creator’s wisdom and goodness, we are of 
opinion that every well-eoiistitutcd mind will draw such inferences for 
itself, without the intervention of such vapid sernionizations as those 
of Mr Ferguson. 

Although numerous monographs and works on limited portions of 
Psychological Medicine^ have appeared of late years, none of these 
meet the demand of the student and practitioner for a systematic trea- 
tise on Insanity ; and no better answer could be given to his inquiry, 
than to refer him to Dr. Prichard’s work, written a quarter of a 
century ago, which, though an excellent compendium of the then state 
of knowledge of the pathology and treatment of disorders of the mind, 
and in some respects an advance upon the medical and legal philosophy 
of that time, is decidedly behind the present age. That work being out 
of print, and its gifted author being no more, we think that there was a 
decided call for a new treatise ; and better men than the authors who have 
associated themselves together for the production of the volume before us 
could scarce^ have been found. Both of them are practically conversant 


^ ''The Mioroscope; its Revelations and Applications in .Soienoa and Art.” By 
Jehn Ferguson, Minister of the Free Church, Bridge of Allan. Foap. Bvo, pp. ' 
100. Edinburgh. 1858. r , r^r. 

> '<A Manual of Psychological Me^oine: containing the Hhtoiy^ Noscl^, 
Description, Statistics, Diagnosis, Pathology, and Treatment of limaaitj, Wttii 
an Anpenifix of Cases.” By John Charles BucknilL M.D. Load., Me£^ 
SuperiDtendent of the Devon Coun^ LunaUc Asylum, w., and Daniel B. 

M.D., Visiting Medical Officer to toe York Betreat. 8vo, pp. 562. London. iSM; 
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with the subject ; both have made it the subject of careful study ; 
both have an extensive acquaintance with its literature, and show 
themselves not only able but willing fairly and fully to estimate what 
has been done by others; and both write in a pleasant readable 
style, free alike from all attempts at elaborate display, and from that 
slip-shod carelessness which Some mistake for ease. I)r. Tuke contri- 
butes the earlier part of the work, a largo proportion of which is histo- 
rical. He first enters, more fully perhaps than is necessary, into the 
inquiry as to tlie prevalence of insanity among the nations of antiquity, 
and the opinions of ancient medical writers on the treatment, of the 
disorder. He then discusses the question as to the infiuence of modem 
civilization upon insanity ; as to which he eoncludes (after making 
due allv)wance for causes of error) thiit insanity really does attain ita 
maximum development among civilized nations; the causes of this 
excess lying in the fact that the various iiilhiences which favour the 
development of insanity are at work with far more potency in what is 
called civilized society than they are in a state of barbarism ; though, 
as all our present civilization i^ to be regarded as imperfect and tran- 
sitional, it does not necessarily follow that civilization carried to its 
perfect development should be attended with this grievous drawback. 
In lact we might say that so long as insanity is a prevalent disease, 
so long must there be something wrong in our social system, and 
especially in our educational training. I n the succeeding chapter, wc 
have a succinct history of the amelioration of the condition of the 
insane in modem times, especially in regard to mechanical restraints; 
the study of which history is essential to the formation of sound 
opinions upon this point, since neither the thcor}' nor the practice of 
the humane system can be Ihorouglily understood without a knowledge 
of the results to which the system of coercioii inevitably leads. Dr. 
Tuke then discusses the definition of insanity and the chissificatioii 
of its various forms, and finishes his part of the w'ork with a chapter 
on the statistics of the malady, with especial reference to its causation. 
The latter half of the volume, embracing the three most important 
subjects of the diagnosis, the pathology, and the treatment of insa- 
nity, is from the pen of Dr. liucknilJ, and will add to the high rejm- 
tatioii which he has gained by his previous contributions to this 
department of medical literature. In the cliiq>ter on pathology, more 
especially, we recognise the results of profound philosophical thought 
upon the data supplied by varied and extent led experience, under the 
guidance of the mo.«4fc advanced views of <*en l>rhl physiology ; and wc 
feel sure that it must exercise a most imiHjrtant iniluenec on the for- 
mation of the opinions of such of its readers as come to it^vith unpre- 
judiced minds, and are prepared by their previous habits of thought for 
ilie discussion of the sul^ect upon the broad basis of the philosophia 
of life and organizatioiii J>r. Ihicknill also conMbutes an 
appendix of cases, some of wiiidi are illustrated by cbaracteifistic 
portraits of the sulfiects of them, taken by the aid of photography^ 

In connexion with the fol’cgoing, wc may notice two smaller treatises 
of more Ihniteil scope, which agree in their general object^ apd to a 
certain extent in the mode in which iUis worked out, whilst differing 
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in various particulars of less account. Both authors have adopted the 
|:»eneral views of the eorreljition of physiology and psychology, which 
.L)r. Carpenter has propounded in his “ Human Physiology and have 
dedicated their treatises to hirti as an expression of their senso of his 
senrices to this department of science. Mr. Bunn’s Essay,® which has 
already appeared in a succession of detached ehaptei*s in Dr. Forbes 
Winslow’s ‘‘ Journal of Psychological Medicine,” shows a very exten- 
sive acquaintance with the writings, not merely of physiologists and 
pathologists, but also of psychologists ; and from these, with valuable 
additions from his own ample store of professional experience, he has 
carefully constructed a scheme of the physiology of the encephalon, 
chiefly on the plan marked out by Dr. Carpenter, but with the aim 
of applying the like method to the determination of the function 
of the (lifFerent parts of the cerebral hemispheres. The overthrow of 
the old phrenological system may now bo regarded as complete ; but 
Mr. Dunn seems to consider that the way is quite open for the con- 
struction of a new one upon more philosophical principles ; and we are 
not at all sure that he is wrong. He aims to determine by anatomical 
compiudson, aided by the history of development, what are to be con- 
sidered the primary or fundamental portions of the cerebrunr; and 
urges that these must bo the instruments of those primary intellectual 
operations which constitute the simplest clenients of the reasoning 
processes ; wliilst those parts which are pcculiai* to man must bo the 
instruments of thosti liighest actions which he alone can perform. 
Thus he is led to conclude, flrst, that the perceptive faculties, by 
which we take cognixauce of external objects, their sensible qualities, 
attributes, and relations, and the phenomena of their action, must 
have their local liabitation iu the convolutions of the anterior lobes ; 
secondly, that the posterior lobes, as exclusively human, must neces- 
sarily be the seat of the exclusively human affections, and administer 
to our social relations; and thirdly, that the convolutions of the 
middle lobes are the scat of the personal afiections of the eyo, and of 
the social, moral, and religious intuitions. We think that many 
exceptions may ho taken to these conclusions, the evidence for which 
seems to us to be far from having a title to the “indisputable proof’’ 
which the author ehiims to have established ; but we consider that he 
is fully justilied iu asserting that the method ho has adopted is the 
one by which iilono«tho truth is likely to be ultimately evolved; and 
we trust that psychologists and comparative aiiatomista will harmo- 
niously co*operuto in the attempt to detomino what in the .mental 
operations of different animals are really (wmparable phenomena, and 
what are the trul^ homologous parts of their cerebral hemispherea. 
When these questions shall have received anything like a satitfactoty 
solution, it will be time to commence the work of syatem-maklng* 
At present, as it seems to us, we are but upon the the 

inquiry. >. . • 

^ Essiw on Psychologioal Pbwiobgy.*’ Qy BobSrt Dunn, F;B»(X8.^‘Saq., 
Fellow of the Royal Medical and Ollirargim Society, 8v^ pp« 9^^ 1 i^od« 
1868. 
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The substance of Dr. Noble’s treatise'^ formed one of the earlier 
chapters in th^ author’s work on psychological medicine, a second 
edition of which appeared about three years since ; and he has been 
induced to produce it separately in a more extended form, partly by a 
desire to give a fuller devtlopment to his own views, and partly for the 
sake of a class of readers who feel a special interest in ’the correlation 
of physiology and psychology, but care little about the pathology and 
treatment of insanity. It is much more popular in its mode of 
exposition than Mr. Dunn’s essay, and aims at conveying to the 
general resider such a view of the anatomical relations of the principal 
parts of tlie nervous apparatus as may serve for the basis of a scientific 
psychology. The author docs not, like Mr. Dunn, attempt to analyse 
and allocate tlie functions of the cerebrum ; for having been satisfied 
that the system of phrenology of which he was formerly the very 
ingenious advocate, is altogether baseless, he seems in no hurry to 
consti*uct a new one. But the chief point on which ho has views of 
his own to propound, relates to Jihe seat of the emotional sensibility, 
which he regards as distinct from ordinary sensibility, locating the 
former in the ganglionic centres known as the thalami optici and corpora 
striata, whilst he refers the latter to the corpora dentata or inferior 
ganglia of the cerebellum. In support of this view he iu*ges several 
considerations of much weight, and certainly makes out a very fair 
ea? parte case in its favouj-. But there is also much to be said on the 
other side ; and the safest course is probably to suspend the judgment, 
until the experimental and auatomical inquiries at present in progress 
shall have furnished more reliable data than we at present possess for 
the interpretation of pathological phenomena. The researches of 
which Dr. Brown Sequard has recently given an account in the 
lecture-room of the Koyal College of Surgeons, so strangely unsettle 
our previous ideas on points as to which it had been supposed that 
there was little room for doubt, that the prudent neurologist will ex- 
press himself with great caution as to any of those topics on which 
the evidence is still more questionable. One of the most valuable 
chapters in Dr. Noble’s treatise, entitled “ The Physiological Potency 
of Ideas,” we would commend to the special attention of such of oui* 
readers as may desire a scientific rationale of the so-called spiritual 
manifestations ; which we regard as simply the corporeal expressions of 
ideas with which the mind allows itself to be possessed, under the 
temporary abnegation of the volitional direction of the thoughts. 

The publication of a second and much enlarged edition of Professor 
J. H. Bennett’s Clinical Lectures,^ affords a gratifying evidence of 
the present activity of the Edinburgh School of Medicine, which some 
years ago had seemed to have sunk into the torpor of age, but 

^ ''The Humao Mind in its Befatunis with the Brain and Nervous Syiteih." 
By Daniel Noble, M.D., Visiting Physidan to the ClifWn Hall Ketrsal^ 4o. 
Post 8vo, pp. 157. London. 1858. 

® ** Clinical Lectures on the Prinolpks and Pmottce of Medtoindi'* .By John 
Heines Bennett, MJ)., F.E.S.E., F^tesor of the lastHutes of Medilia^ sad 
Profsfisor of dtpicsl Medieiiio in the \IJniversttyof |6ilisdnif{||& 8e««d 
edition. With 468 illustrations on wood. 8vo, pp. 951. Edinbiiigh. 1858. 
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which the energy and skill of Professor Bennett as a elinical teacher 
have done much to revive. The value of these lectures mainly con- 
sists in their constant inculcation of the necessity for an accurate ac- 
quaintance with the natural history of disease as a basis for rational 
treatment, and in the amount of information they convey as to various 
topics of special pathology ; and it is greatly augmented by the copious- 
ness of the illustrations, wliich, though not generally to be praised' 
as works of art, serve to convey a much better idea of the objects they 
represent, than verbal description alone could afford. Their chief 
defect consists in the want of balance among the subjects treated, 
which results from the author’s anxiety to set forth his peculiar viewa 
and distinctive merits, as to questions that seem to us much more 
fitted for discussion in the pages of a journal than in those of a trea- 
tise which aims at a systematic character ; whilst, as a necessary con- 
sequence, many topics of much greater importance are either passed by 
altogether or arc dismissed with the slightest possible mention. As 
we liave no space, however, for detailed criticism upon the general plan 
and execution of the work, we shall litnit our notice of it to a sum- 
mary of Professor Bennett’s general views on the recent changes in 
therapeutics occasioned by the advance of our knowledge of diagnosis 
and pathology, as to which points he is at issue with Professor Alison, 
Dr. Watson, and several others among his older brethren, whose opi- 
nions have been rec’ently set forth in our pages (vol. XIII., pp. 269~ 
271). It is admitted on all hands that the use of blood-letting and of 
other (so-called) antiphlogistic remedies has within a recent period 
greatly declined in tliis country ; but it is with res^ject to the causes 
of this change of practice that the coutrovers}'^ is sustained. Professor 
Bennett affirms that it is attributable solely to modern improvements 
in diagnosis and therapeutics, which have brought about an almost 
complete revolution in our treatment of disease within the last fifteen 
years •, whilst his op\)opcnt3, by no moans ignoring the influence which 
these improvements have exerted, maintain that the type of inHam- 
matory diseases has undergone modification, and that there is now so 
much greater tendency to an asthenic condition in tlidse who are 
suffering under them, that patients cannot bear the laige bleedings 
wliicli were formerly believed upon adequate, evidence to exert a bene- 
ficial o{)cration. In opposition to their assertions, Professor Bennett 
urges : — 

“ 1st. That little reliance can be placed on the experience of those who, Uke 
Gregory and Cullen, were unacquainted with the nature of and mode of 
detecting iuternal iuilnmmations. 2]id. That inflammation is the same now 
aa it ever has been, and iliat the analogy soiight to be established betve^ 
and the varying types of essential fevers iaialfikeioas. flrd. That the principles 
on which blood-letting and antiphlogistic remedies have hitherto been pracHoaed 
arc opposed to a sound pathology. 4th. That an inflammation once cs^lished 
cannot be cut short, ana that the cmly object of Judicioua me^cai pMlioe k 
to conduct it to a favourable termination 5tli. That aQ posithrekno^dedge ef 
the experience of the past, as well at the more exact bbaervatioik of the preMlt 
day, alike establish the trntk of the pzeee^g propositkma aa goiim lax 
future.**^* "251. • . 

The first of tboM i^ts may be freely coaeeded, withotxt 
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cision on the second being in any \y&,y affected' by the oonce&sioii. 
Professor Bennett affirms that as iiiilainination consists in ‘va series 
of changes in the nervous, sanguineous, vascular, and pai*enc*hyinatous 
functions of a part, terminating in exudation of ' the liquor sanguiins, 
or what some call effusion of lymph,’* this series of changes must 
^ways be the same in tlibir essential characters ; sq that, for example, 
a true pneumonia is the same under eveiy circumstance.” But \vc 
would suggest whether this affirmation is not a begging of the very 
question at issue. Is the nature of the exudation always the same r* 
Does not its character depend very much upon the i)revious consti- 
tutional state ? And does not that constitutional state often dq)eiul 
upon causes which affect a whole population at once, so that the preva- 
lent type of inllainmatory disease shall be very different at one time 
from that which presents* itself at another? If Dr. Bennett restricts 
the designation pneumonia to a form of disease which is always cha- 
racterized by precisely tbe same physical signs and constitutional 
symptoms, then ho must carry the same jn-inciplo into the classifica- 
tion of diseases generally, and will soon lind himself entanglt‘(l in a 
labyrinth of difficulty and error. Nature will not be trammelled by 
arbitrary rules. Tlie state of the human bod^^ at any one time, as 
Dr. Draper has well i)ointed out, is but the expression of all the ante- 
cedent agencies to which it has been subjected ; and, consequently, as 
these inlluences are continually varying, sometimes in obvious moilcs, 
but more frequently in a manner that eludes our direct observation, it 
is to be expected that the prevalent constitutional state, and conse- 
quently the type of disease, should change from time to time. What- 
ever be the agencies which have led to the diffusion of influenza and 
cholera within the last quarter of a century, those agencies can 
scarcely fail to have exerted a more than temporary influence upon 
the human organism. And if Professor Bennett would trust a little^ 
less confidently in his own experience, and would extend his inquiries 
among intelligent practitioners who, like Dr, Watson, are fully com- 
petent to judge of the value of modern improvements, and have had 
the advantage of an experience dating back thirty or forty years, wn 
believe that he will find an amount of accordance witli Dr. Watson 
views wliich may lead him to a recon.sideration of his oun. We do 
not btilieve, however, that, supposing the sthenic type of disease again 
to present itself, any intelligent practitioner would have reeour.so tot ho 
large and repeated bleedings which were formerly jiractised, witlmut 
reference to the stage of tbe malady ; for we iiavc no doubt tliat l^*o- 
fessor Bennett is fidiy borne out by experience, os. well as by scientific 
deduction, in his third affirmation as to the ii\jurious results of tlioscr 
bleedings, which merely debilitated the patient without producing any 
effect upon the morbid action. The statistics which he has co)lerd;e(l 
in regard to the relative results of different modes of treating pneumo- 
nia, are very remarkable; and after making every allowance for 
sources rf error, the contrast which they present between the results 
of the vigorous antiphlogistic treatment formerly practised, and those 
of the milder and more expectant systemmow ptn*sued, Is so much to tho 
advantage of the latter, that its general superioj^ty can fcarcely Ijc 
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questioned. The acceptance or rejection of the fourth of Dr. Ben- 
nett’s propositions ^ will mainly depend upon the sense in which the 
word “ inflammation** is understood. With Dr. Bennett, inflammation 
can only be said to be present when exudation has commenced ; whilst 
other pathologists regard as inflammation ths^ perversion of the ordi- 
nary nutritive process which tends towards exudation.' Hence the 
latter may fully accord with Dr. Bennett in the assertion that when 
exudation has once taken place, neither blood-letting nor any other 
antiphlogistic treatment is of any avail ; whilst they may retain their 
own opinion (in which even Dr. Bennett may agree without a for- 
feiture of consistency), that blood-letting may cut short an attack that 
would have otherwise become violently inflammatory. Dr. Bennett is 
by no means opposed to moderate bleeding in the early stage of pneu- 
monia, where there is much pain and dyspnoea, and fully admits the 
relief which it often affords ; so that we believe that practically there 
would bo found very little diflerenec between himself and his opjio- 
nents ; and the whole question at issue reduces itself to this, — wlie- 
ther, concurrently with the advance wfiich is admitted on all bunds to 
have taken plac(3 in the diagnosis^aud treatment disease, there has 
been any modification in the type of disease itself. 


IIISTOIIY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

"ITrilEX a state.sman turns for recreation to the classical literature 
V V which in youth he loved, professional scholars will not, indeed, 
feel flattered, but they may naturally wish to be indulgent. But this 
must be on condition that the neophyte demeans himself as becomes 
an aspirant — that he advances his opinions with modesty, preserves 
tlie consciousness that ho is hut a dabbler, and treats with deference 
those whoso lives have been devoted to antiquity. If, instead of this 
becoming behaviour, he constitutes himself the champion of some 
paradox, old or new, — assumes tlie airs not only of an equal, but of a 
dictator, and presents himself as having a vocation to set everybody 
right, he will cci’taiiily bo rigorously required to produce hi$ creden- 
tials for such a mission. Mr. (ilxulstoiic’s “ Homer and the Homeric 
Age’*^ is a chnliengc — a challenge, not to this or that theory or 
opinion, but to the whole method of philological' inquiry as now 
understood and accepted. It is beyond tho province of the general 
critic to take up this clialleiige. Tho philologians must, if they can, 
vindicate their own procedure. We may, however, ^perlj* offer $oine 
general remarics on tho issue which will have to be joined if the ques- 
tion of tho true inetliod of historical inquiry is to be again reopen^. 

In the first ages of the classical revival, as is well known, the autho- 
rity of the Greek and Latin writers was never questioned. The “ pro- 

^ on Homer and the HomeriQ Agep” By the Bight Hon. W. Jk 

GladHtone, M.P. for the tfiiivcrsity/of Oxford. 3 vols, 8vo, Oxford 
Press. • 
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fane’* philosophers and historians were, of course, distinguished from 
4ihe sacred.” But in their own subject, on secular affairs, the state- 
ments of classical writers were as implicitly accepted as those of the 
canonical books were in matters of religion. The business of the 
scholai* consisted in collecting, comparing, and harmonizing texts of 

ancient authors j” just as the business of the divine was to harmonize 
passages from Scripture and the Fathers into one consistent body of doc- 
trine. A\"lien, by this means, an acquaintance with the contents of 
antiquity had been obtained, tlie first efforts of nascent criticism natu- 
rally took the direction of doubt. . It began to be hinted that every 
statement of every ancient author was not true. And as physicol 
force was not employed by the magistrate to re^l inquiry into the 
authority of profane writers, the work of destruction went on rapidly . 
Scepticism has been the method of historical inquiry for the last three 
centuries *, and all the progress in classical knowledge which has been 
made, has been due to the unlimited exercise of the right to doubt. 
The principle of conservatism has done nothing for knowledge but 
oppose its progress. It is eviTlent, however, that scepticism, in its 
own nature, must have a limit. It is only by the accident of the 
existence of a usui’ped authority that it has been the powerful instru- 
ment which it has. As soon as ever it shows a disposition to go 
beyond its legitimate province, — viz., the overthrow of hyj^othesis — it 
evinces its weakiie.ss. The conservative spirit is ever at hand, ready 
to avail itself of this lapse, and under cover of refutation of the par- 
ticular theory advanced, to attempt to restore the whole of the 
exploded doctrine of authority. The inability of the revolutionary 
movement to construct society in a permanent shape is, in the sphere 
of politics, that which has called forth the despotic reaction. The 
failure of iiegative criticism, in its attempts to frame positive hypo- 
theses, is what, in historical inquiry, is now encouraging orthodoxy to 
make a desperate attempt to recover its lust ground. Among these 
efforts, IVIr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Homer” is one of the most thorough-going 
and surprising. 

After many and various constructive attempts on the part of Greek 
philologians to mould the notices we possess of the pre-hi.storic s\gee of 
Greece into one consistent scheme, they appear within the last few years 
to have come to an agreement to desist from such attempts for the 
future. They have agreed to say all the early Greek liistory before a 
certain date b.o. — ^where the line is to be drawn may bo matter of 
doubt — is lost to us. This treatment of early history has been made 
extensively known in this country, by having been adopted by Grote 
in his popular Hxsiofy. It places in one category all that relates to 
the legendary age, ai^ pronounces it to be neither true nor false, but 
incapable of historical interpretation. 

This position, we believe, no historical scholar of any character will 
impugn in the main. It is, indeed, subject to eertain deductions. 
1. Ethnological aflmities, architectural remains, and, above ail, lan- 
guage, are facts transmitted from the ante-historical times, vfhioh may 
be found suiSident as a hMis for a lew cautious inferences. 2. The 
Homeric poetry may be accepted as evidence of manners, and all that 
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may bo called extreme, for some age and some part of the shores of 
the i^JgeaTi, though for what age b.o., and what district, we have no ^ 
means of deciding. 

In defiance of this very reasonable and safe view, Mr, Oladstone 
advances the preposterous theory that the I^meric poems are them- 
selves a basis for the history of the earliest times of Greece. We are 
not able to state his view in any precise words of his own, for, perhaps 
with a secret consciousness that it would not bear naked enunciation, 
he has nowhere given it such a form. But his assumption must be — 
and to state it is to refute it— that the Iliad” and ‘‘ Odyssey” are, 
not poetry, not fiction, but history in verse. That the personages 
really lived — that the events really occurred — ^that the things repre- 
sented as said and doiio, were actually said and done, — no less amount 
of assumption than this will bear up his conclusions. 

That there is not a particle of evidence for such an assumption need 
hardly be said. The strange thing is, that Mr. Gladstone does not 
even think it necessary to support it by any of that ingenious pleading 
of which he is such a muster. He assumes it as a self-evident truth, 
and proceeds to write three octavos on the assumption. A stroke of 
the pen converts a poem into a history. That done, we have an inex- 
haustible fund to draw upon, and can write most detailed and minute 
annals of the new period which we have rescued from the night of ages. 
The proceeding oiui only be compared with that of one of the bubble 
joint-stocks, who in five minutes created Imlf a million, and then pro* 
ceedcdto lend their “capital,” with indiscriminate profusion, in every 
direction. On such a theme Mr. Gladstone obviously could write, not 
three, but thirt}', volumes. His fertility, his ingenuity — above all, the^ 
iron force of his logic, have never been more conspicuously exhibited 
than in this perverse essay. Woe betide any unhappy novel or fact 
that stands in his way ! If it docs not mean it, it shall mean it. If 
there is no door, he breaks through the wall. What a pity that such 
powers have not been spent on some worthy theme ! Such work as 
these volumes contain is far too severe to have been recreation. It is 
serious and caniest, and speaks of inc*oniparable power and talent all 
thrown away on an untenable, stupid paradox. Mr. Gladstone’s 
“ Homer” must share the fate of Bentley’s “ Milton,” or Warburton’s 
“ Dissertation on the Mysteries,” Indeed, in witn^sing the force of 
muscle which Mr. Gladstone can put forth to hurl bis spear, we hatw 
more than once been reminded of Warburton, and of Peter Elmsley’s 
discriminating remark ; “ In the mind of Warburton the foundation 
of classical literature had been well laid, ^et not so as to enable him to 
pursue the science of ancient criticism with an exactness equal to tl^ 
extent in which he grasped it.” Mr. Oladstone seems to have a jealoua 
susceptibility about “ English sehohunhip.” Hk own bocdi, wfa^x 
authority of his public reputation will cany &r and wide on 
tiiicnt, will do more dam^ to our reputation in Ghsnni^ than a^ 
thing we have turned out for years. Ho finds fkult witff the article 
“Homerus*’ in “ Smith’s Dictionary ” by Pr.Ihne,“ because itisnot ha 
conformity with the provailing/state, at least, of English optniba upM 
the controversy. Whatever may be the demerits of Ihne^s article •in 
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other respects, “conformity to English opinion ** is a very odd test of 
l^hilologieal truth ! Wo are often glad to see that Mr. Gladstone does 
not, in politics, always comply with this test himself. But what is 
“English opinion” on the Homeric controversy P The three most 
distinguished English cuitics who have of late years treated the ques- 
tion are Thirlwall, Grotc, and Mure. ' Of these, Tlurlwall relies 
entirely on German authorities; and Qrote, though rejecting Lach- 
mann’s hypothesis, and advancing an equally untenable view of his 
own, is not at all in conformity with Mr. Gladstone. Col. Mure is 
too well read in the Homeric controversy to think it any credit to have 
formed an opinion on the subject without having mastered the argu- 
ments of Lachinann, llitsc;hl, Hermann, Nitysch, and Welcher. 

The prevalent fashion of republishing collected essays is juatified by 
the amount of thought and study which is now laid out on periodical 
writing; making these papers often the best things of tho day. Forty 
years ago it was not so. Not only was reviewing less cultivated as an 
art, but writers did not usually devote their best and most original 
thoughts to periodical writing. M. deBarante’s “Etudes Litteraires”- 
date from that earlier time. He lias thought it worth while to gather 
out of periodicals and dictionaries two more volumes, of no higher 
character than the two last, which wc noticed six months ago.’* These 
sketches must have been dull and colourless at any time. I f ever thtw 
had any savour, they liave now quite lo.st it. About one liuudred 
pages of the second volume arc taken up with a notice of Schiller, 
hrst published in iS21. We are now in 1858, and Schiller’s life and 
works have been the object of the most indefatigable illustration in 
Germany ever since his death. Who would now ewe to read Schiller’s 
life in an essay w^ritten in F ranee in the year 1821 ? Nor is this obso- 
lete biography recommended by any vigorous and striking criticism. 
Commonplace remarks, interspereed by translation into French prose 
of Schiller’s best-known ballads, swell out the bulk of this feeble i>cr- 
forpance. 

Michelet’s prose has that high quality which wc attribute to tho 
most impas.?ioned poetry, of being uiitrah.slateahle. The language of 
art — Virgil or Tasso —can be rendered into other languagfe equally 
artistic; but the language of passion caimoi. ThM i.s Michelet's 
power ; this inspires his imagination, and warms his language— viz., 
his intense political feeling. Sir W. Scott had the imaginative eye, and 
could make the exterior forms of tho past live before us — could resusci- 
tate the |)ersons, instinct with life and character. Michelet does not 
only make the actors of the past play over their drama before him, but 
he feels with the iiumon interests at stake in their doings— interests 
larger and more comprehensive than any individual life can be. This 
poUtkal im^natioo is the highest sort of historical power. Only 
by aid of this power can we gain instructive insight into history, The 
picturesque narrative may amuse us;, diplomatic and documentary re- 

* “Etudes Litidram st HistoHques.*' ' Par M, Ls Barokx de da 

1 Academic Fran^alse. 2vois. Paru: Didiw. 

* Wetimintter Sevkw, January, 1858. 
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search may enricli ^he lawyer with store of precedent ; he who paints 
the pci'sonal passions may thrill us with dramatic interest. But 
onl3^ be who cart extract from the hubbub of the fray the etermd^ 
human interests imperilled in it— who can show us, beneath the 
variable intrigue of the hour, the mundane war of truth, virtue, 
justice, freedom, nobleness of soul, against foi^e, fraud, despotism, and 
brutality — he only can properly interpret for us the deep meanings' of 
the speaking picture which lies before the eyes of all of us in the 
records of tlie past. » 

The two toj)ics between which the new volume is divided — “Kiche- 
lieu” and The Fronde”’^ — arc hardly so favourable for Michelet’s 
peculiar talent as the subjects which have recently occupied us. They 
want the breadth, unity, and decision of such all-comprehensive in- 
iliienccs as “ The lienaissance,” “ The Reform,” and “ The League.” 

\ crowd cannot be drilled into a picture, and a various succession of 
more or less isolated intrigues cannot be combined into a history. 
True, tho Thirty Years’ War, which we ^ere come upon, is absorbing 
enough, sweeping in course of4ime all pther interests extant in Europe 
into itself. But Richelieu’s policy with regard to the German War was 
not great ; indeed, it was iiilinitely pettj” for so great a man. Michelet 
is honest enough, notwitbstanding his nationality, not to disguise this. 
Had Richelieu been absolute at home — in France — his foreign policy 
might have been dilierent. But be had to struggle against traitors and 
cneniios in tho court; against the Spanish faction, represented by the two 
queens, and worked and fermented by all the malignantartsof the Jesuits. 
His sole sta}' against so many foes eager for liis fall was the good sense 
of the sickly and irritable king (Louis XIII.). ’flus homo difficulty 
breaks into little intrigue {he policy of the really great cardinal. While 
the hopes of Europe are in peril in Germany, the history of France has to 
consist of the smutty scandal by which the Jesuit confessors, and the 
(piecns they managed, endeavoured to ruin tho minister, and to drive 
ironi the helm the greatest statcsmiin of the country. On the other 
baud, the cardinal, who, if supported, could have moved the worlds u 
driven to counteract the .subterranean machinations of tlic religtbus 
party by fines.<»c and ruse, which at least ‘Ocou]>ied his attention and 
inttcred hi.s powers. Hence the enormous effort, producing nothing; 
<H)mplex com uinat ions ; the ostentatious display of a political machine 
of liuge power, luit which a straw was able to throw out of gear; the 
vast cx]»onditure of skill and will to com|)ass a momentiuy result, 
which characterize the ministry of Richelieu. From being so per- 
petually crossed and countermined, Richelieu drew his surpassing skill 
in the art of politics. Ho carried finesse to that point where it allies 
itself with chance. Ho came to regard statesmanship as a game of 
chance. Not that .^k ill was superseded, but that tbehighcstehUl consisted 
in being always ready to take advantage of the chances oi'the tables, ‘ 
Mnzariii took up the same system, and pushed it even further; * In 
Riehelicu we mourn a high political genius degraded; The base ited: 


> ** Histoiro do Franco au Dix^souti^me Si^ole, BiqheUftt st La Fronde,* Bur 
J. Michelet. Farw : Cliamerot. 7 ^ ' . . .. ; . \ 
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S Jtroon spirit of Mazarin knew no nobler policy.' Mazarin passed his 
© in calculating his cards, in negotiating — rwrawcfer isDc lletz’s word. 
He was wont — the Italian trickster ! — to ridicule those who inquired 
into the causes of events, or to think they had the clue to the entan- 
glement. His only merit was to be “lucky.’* 

We have one grand tchapter (chap, vi.) on Oustavus Adolphus. 
Gustavus had not merely heroic qualities ; he was every inch a hero. 
Truest sign of this, the impression left by his brief career. He was 
but a moment on the scene — landed in Germany, May, 1630, and was 
killed, November, 1632 — ^yet left a name behind as enduring as if it 
had rested on a career of fifty years. Schiller has disfigured the Tliirty 
Years' War by his system of impartiality. He thought it the duty 
of an historian to distribute his praise and blame in equal quantities 
to both sides of every quarrel. But it i& the chief characteristic of 
the short campaign of Gustavus that he represented the good. The 
justest war, the noblest cause, the most honourable warfare. Schiller 
sets up against this true hero the charlatan Waldstein. Waldstein 
had the greatness of the angel /?f destruction. A speculator in human 
life on a vast scale, he had drawn around him all the saleable bone and 
muscle in Western Europe. He offered his soldiery, as bonus, the 
lives and properties of the unarmed peasant and citizen. Everywhere 
carnage, rape, pillage, and universal ruin. The spirit of the popula- 
tions was so broken, that they no longer thought resistance allowable, 
and had not the heart even to welcome the Swedes as their deliverers. 
This terrible thunder-cloud, which hovered over Germany, was first 
broken by Gustavus at Leipzig, and finally auniliilatod at Lutzen. 
This army of demons, who knew neither humanity, justice, nor law, 
was employed by the religious party — the great Catholic Conservative 
party in Europe — by the Emperor Ferdinand, who, at his prie-dieu 
with his confessor, invoked the blessing of the saints on these savage 
butchers ; — Austrian policy, ever selfish, base, and treacherous, triumph- 
ing finally, by the assassination of both the; generals — the enemy’s 
and its own. 

While Germany is the theatre of these terrible wbes, destructive of 
civilization and art — but -that is nothing — of society, of humanity 
itself— what was doing in France? At the Court, the wivtched 
uitrigues to which we have alluded. In the provinces, worse wicked- 
ness, in the form of religious zeal. The chaj)tcr on the diablerie in the 
convents is in Michelet’s best manner, and contains new and highly 
curious matter; aberrations, freaks of the human understanding in- 
credible except to the well-read in the history of fanaticism. But 
to study the influence of Catholicism on Europe, the history of these 
diabolic panics is not less important than to follow the rational thread 
of Jesuit intrirae. In the three affairs which Michelet entitles “ Lo 
Trilogie DiaboUque sous Louis XJll.,” the victims are no longer I’ro- 
testaxits or Freethinkers, but Catholic priests — secular clergy — a new 
game start^ by the Capuchins.* The Protestants, already thoroughly 
humbled, pillaged, trampled on, looked on passive spectators of ibe 
mutual fury of their foes. ^ The ehiuge got up against the secular con- 
feswrs was that of “ mysticism’* {qvieiime)^vk vague phrase^ and there- 
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fore exactly adapted for the purpdseaof a theological crusade. Given a 
certain state of the public mind, “ mysticism” could be proved against 
a priest who had made himself obnoxious to a monk. If Biehelieu had 
unkennelled the whole pack of Capuchins, Carmelites, Eecollets, &c., 
who among the secular clergy would have been safe P The monk, who 
reignc<l without a rival in the heart of tlie •Spanish women, was too 
gross and dirty to be acceptable to the French ladies, who preferred 
the cur6 or the Jesuit as confessor. Hence the implacable jealouqr 
of the regulars. The three affairs which Michelet selects to compose 
his trilogy are identical in their incidents. Each has its licentious 
cure, betrayed by his rival, the jealous monk ; an ecstatic nun, by whose 
mouth the devil speaks ; the exposure and burning of the secular priest. 
The affair of Loudun, which made most noise, revealed so much de- 
bauchery in the convents, and so much trickery in the diabolical ma- 
chinery employed, that even the religious party were glad to hush it up. 
It is wonderful that what came to light did not open the eyes of the 
multitude. It did not. Thej'^ saw Grandier, the priest — whose inno- 
cence the women who had accused him confessed — burnt, and were satis- 
fied that truo religion was properly vindicated. What did Biehelieu? He 
saw through it. A certain M. Quillet, who was on the spot, informed 
him how the comedy had been got up. But he was obliged to look 
on passively. He could only just make head against the queens 
and the Spanish cabal as it >vas. He would have been ruined had he 
attempted to stem the tide of religions feeling, to treat with the reli- 
gious party. 

Every one acquainted with the history of French Literature, knows 
the ridiculous criticism on The Cid,” produced by the nascent 
Academy, under the auspices of Richelieu. Michelet is the first to 
suggest the political importance of Corneille’s groat work. Its effect 
was to make Spain and the Spanish character the delight of the public, 
just at the moment when it vcniuired all the strengtli and patriotism of 
llicholicu to resist the undermining influence of the Jesuit and Spanish 
cabal on the councils of France. 

We are gradually approaching ground — the sidcle of Louis XIV. — 
which will test decisively the honesty of Michelet. Wherever national 
honour comes in, the French mind seems almost incapable of impar- 
tiality. To this nationality we must ascribe the tone in which Cousin 
lus lat<}ly written <d' Madame dc Hautefort and Madame do Chevreuse, 
his apology for Anne of Austria, and his leaning to the Jesuit cabal 
who were undermining the liberties and independence of Franco. This 
identiliciition of the glory of France wfth the great Catholic conspiracy 
is the traditional view of French historyi But in his better days, when 
his eye was keen and his spirit unbroken, Cousin would never have 
bowed to the national superstition which Michelet dares to defy. There 
can be uo doubt that Buckingham was the suecessfiiMover of the Queen 
(Anne of Austria) — ^that she made s^vanoes to Riofaelieu and was re- 
jected — that she was privately married to Mazarin, who, though car- 
dinal, was never priest. Though it is pretty certain that Louis XfV. 
was legitimate, yet Michelet suggests the probability that he had an 
elder brother, and adds a conjecture that this elder brother was ^he 
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Iron Mask. Fi-om La Chevreuse even we have tlfis little trait of the 
Queen— quite suIBcient to indicate what she was : — “ On the Assump- 
tion, the Queen communicated, and swore upon the Host that she had 
never held communication with Spain. Alterwai’ds she had admitted 
that this declaration was false,, and • that she had perjured herself,** &c. 

Tho attempt to separate the political from the coelesiastical, and to 
make the former the subject of k separate history, confers a degree of 
novelty on Mr. Greenwo(^*s treatment of a worn topic — viz., the Latin 
Church. Too little attention has been given to tho bearing of the 
Papal system on. the great interests of civilization and civil liberty. 
The causes of this inattention Mr. Greenwood finds “ in that supine 
liberalism which throws religion out of the account of political motives 
of action, and to that timidity or indifieronce which sets aside religion 
altogether as a subject for caloulatioh in hiunan afiViirs.’* Jt would be 
easy to cavil at the distinction here drawn between wliat is civil and 
what is religious in the history of the Church — not perhaps possible 
completely to vindicate the di^ir.ction. Still, every one must admit 
that the Boman Church has e^y^rcised a powerful infiuenco on civil so- 
ciety — at one time for its benefit, in these latter days chiefly for its 
bane. A Church history, which should have for*its gnidijig idea this 
influence, would be the best Church history. It would be the only one 
really worth knowing. The ecclesiastical history proper, or the history 
of controversies, ritual, usages, or the interior economy of the institu- 
tion, has a very limited value. The other, or history of the influence 
of the Church on civilization, would be little less than the history of 
Europe for many centuries. 

Such was Mr, Greenwood’s I'laii as amioiinced m the Preface to his 
first volume, which appeared two year.s ago. Ho has scarcely, however, 
redeemed his promise, and has innovated little on the familiar form 
in which Church history has long been dressed. Mr, Greenwood is a 
very careful, laborious, and impartial writer; and his “Cathedra Petri,”^ 
when finished, will be as judicious a summary of the ordinary facts of 
the history of the Western Church as the student can wish to possess. 
It is a careful abridgment of Tillemont, Baroniu.*?, Fk iiry, Pazi, &<\, 
and may be very usefully used as an mtrodiiction to the more detailed 
study ol its period. The second volume, now before us, brings down 
the history to a.i>, 844. This is an epoch in Latin history— le^s on 
aecotint of the treaty of Verdun, by which tho empire of Charlemagne 
was dismembered, than on account of the n(?w ba.sis given to th»> hier- 
archical scheme by the publication of tl»e false Decretals. Opening 
with the Popedom of Simpliciift (.\.n. 407), tho volume thus eontaiiss 
nearly three centuries of Church history'. The variety and complexity' ^ 
of the events— the shifting nature of power, population, language, and 
law during this period^make it one of the most trying which an author 
can undertake to seduce to any sort of iiitelligtblo order. Mr. Green- 
wood’s anrangemeiit appears to attain till that is^ possible in respect of 
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distinctness, without any pedantic affectation of classification. In this 
perspicuity an excellent chronological summary at the Cnd, and a tole- 
rably copWs table of contents at the beginning, contribute not a 
little. Altogether the pains spent on getting up the work have evi- 
dently been great, and it is a labour of love ; for the author admits 
that he cannot hope for a sale that will repay even the publishing 
expenses. The “ History of the Germans,** published by the author 
some twenty years ago, must have been equally unprofitable as a spe- 
culation, though a work of great labour and learning, and probably ex- 
haustive of its subject ; yet it is so little known that the author has 
felt himself justilied in transferring one or two sections of it — e.y., the 
Settlement of the Lombards in Italy, to the present volumes. 

Alfred von lieumont continues his ‘‘Contributions to Italian His- 
tory,” in two more volumes® (vols. 5 and 6). There is certainly a 
falling off from the interest of the previous volumes, both in the im- 
l^ortance of the events treated, and in the research bestowed upon 
them. From the title, “ Boitriige,” we should be led to suppose that 
we had before us a collection of original pieces, selected from those 
stores of records in wliich every Italian state, city, or even palace, is so 
rich. The State-papers at Florence, in the admirable arrangement 
w’hich has been lately effected by M. Bonaini, fill fifty-six rooms. 
This material is far too vast to be printed, but it might bo quarried', 
and its essence presented. This was the design of the “Archivio 
Storico Italiano,” of the first scries of which A. von Reumont was an 
editor. But in his Germair work, the “ Beitrage,” we have a series of 
what the Frcncli call “Ftudes.” 

^"olurno 5 is occupied with short memor^da on the history of some 
of the princely families. The author has not gone very far for his 
materials for these sketches. But as he writes German such as it is 
very seldom our good fortune to fall in with, the reading is uot that 
heavy penance which Gorman books usually are. Nor will the 
student easily find anywhere else so compact an account of family 
liistory as in this volume, for the seven families which it includes ; 
viz., the Ooloinia, Barberini, Stroxzi, Borghese, Inverlzio, Albani, and 
Rinuccini. Toko the Strozzi, for instance. He must first go to 
for the pedigree. Then he must collect the history of Filippo and his 
sons out of Varchi, Nardli, Segni, and Adriani. The life of Filippo 
the younger must be looked for in the vast collection of Gnevios and 
Biwmann. Marshal Strozzi figures in Brantdme, and the life of Falla 
Strozzi is buried in a volume of Mai’s “ Spicol^um Romanum.” In 
about seventy duodecimo pages, Von Reumont presents us with an 
outline gathered from all these and other sources, drawn up with the 
case of an antiqua^, and the skill of a practised writer. Iwch mono- 
graph concludes with a pedigree reduced from Zitta’s great work, and 
bringing under the command of the eye all the personages in tbo' 
Strozzi genealogy with whom we need want to awe acqnrintanoe^ 

^ ** Beitraffe zur lUUenischen Gssohichte.” Von Alfred vna Beumoiit Banda 
V. iind vi. Berlin : Obe^Ho^Bvcb-Druckerri. . . 
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A complete handbook of the Italian families, framUl on Buch a plan, 
would be most useful to the historical student. 

The volume winds uprwith two short essays. 1, On the Poetical 
Literature of the Italians in the Nineteenth Century ; 2, On the Italian 
Artists in German^' during the Thirty Years* War. There is more 
elegance than strength «about the author's criticism. In fact, Von 
Eeumont, though he writes in German, writes as an Italian writes. 
Wc assent to the justice of what is said, and feel that the ideas are 
conveyed in a medium of unexceptionable taste, but somehow we very 
soon find ourselves dropping otF to sleep. 

Ill volume 6, the most interesting memoir is that on the Academy 
Della Crusca. The author points out how the Italian Academies, as 
a so* of literary brotherliood, were the resource of the spirit of 
liberty when public and political action was denied it. Like the 
Academie l^rmgaise at the present day, they became centres of oppo- 
sition, the more annoying to despotism, because indirect and una- 
vowed. Cosmo, the most perfect type of Machiavel*s Prince, marked 
this tendency of the Accademia Korentina, and sought to counteract 
it by the system of Dualism, tfie resource of the Machiavellian when 
force will not do. As a rival to the older academy, he bestowed 
his favour on another literary union and incorporated it imder the 
title of Della Crusca — the literary men thus innocently submit- 
ting to be the tools and puppets of the politician. From its first 
establishment in 1584, it counts over a thousand names, among which 
are some of the most famous in Italian ail and letters. Its great 
work was the Vocabulario. At this it has never ceased to labour 
during the period of its existence. Tlie first edition appeared in 1612 
in a single folio. The fifth edition, which is now in the press, devotes 
two folio volumes to the letter A alone. Among the foreign members 
of the Della Crusca have been six Englishmen. Sir Isaac Newton is 
one. Mathias, who spent his life in publishing Italian verses which 
no one read, was another. The latest English associate was William 
Boicoe. 

Dr. Bussell, of Maynooth, has expanded hb article on Mezzofanti 
into a life.^ Such a memorial was required. The prodigy was so 
astonbhing, that in order to make it credible, it was desirable that 
testimonies should be collected in time. In a case like tfib, we need 
that the iiicts should not only bo collected and preserved, but well- 
attested. Dr. Bussell sums up the Cardinal’s attainments into this 
total: — 

“ li Languages frequently tested, and spoken with rare exceBsnee-^^Thurty. 

^ 2. Sp<£en fiiien% but hardly sufficiently teate^Nine. 

3. Spoken less petfectlj^JIUev^. 

“ i. Spoken in a few seittences and oouveriuitioiial foma— Eight* 

5- Studied from books, but not spoken-^Fourteeik 
6. Dialects spoken, or thdr peciii!aiitiea.mideirBtoQdr-*Th^ 


• ^'TboUfeof Oardinal'Menefbiti, 

jUngutsls, Ancknit and Modsnt.*' m 
P^eVs Cdlega, Ma^paoot^ Imdcn 
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Volumes 3 and 4 of “ Froude’s History of England, bring us 
down to the death of Henry VJIT. They are conceived in the same 
spirit and follow the same method as their predecessors. The narra- 
tive is based primarily upon the original documents, which the author 
has gone through for himself, as they exist either in Lemon’s collection, 
dr in mouldering remains in the Statc-Paffer or Bolls CMfices., Tebus 
instead of excribing Hall or Hollinshed, and making an occasional refe- 
rence to MSS., which has been the ordinary practice even of careful 
historians — e.g,, Lingard — Mr. Froudo is often able to correct the con- 
temporary chronicler by original authority. This, then, is the first 
time that the English student has been able to approach at first hand 
the facts of this important portion of his country’s annals. It is an 
important inquiry, if this recurrence to original sources puts the mate- 
rial events and characters in a new light, or reverses the judgments 
which liberal-minded and intelligent men had already pas^ on less 
sufficient evidence, and a merely traditional testimony. 

One undeniable advantage the author secures by his method of 
looking into everything for himself,— *that of clear, vivid, and original 
conception of the policy which he has to unfold. The picturesque 
school of historians, by art and imaginative effort often succeeded in 
affecting the reader forcibly. But they painted only “scenes,” locali- 
ties, or some tragical and terrible incident. Mr. Froude employs his 
truly sympathetic and active imagination on character and policy, 
rather than the mere exterior of place and circumstance. He uses his 
material, neither as a painter with words, nor as a lawyer ; but in the 
true spirit of a historian, and interests us in the substance, not the 
accessories, of History. His style is as admirable, as it is original. 
It is his own ; and incapable of imitation, being less the product of 
art, than an effiux of character. 

But in judging historical writing, every other merit must be subor- 
dinated to truth. Not power of representation, but fidelity, is the 
liistorian’s virtue. The more forcible and telling his delineation, the 
more severe is the censure he deserves, if he uses his power to imprint 
a false character on events. . Wc recur to the inquirer, “ Has Mr. 
Froude’s documentary research enabled him to correct misconceptions, 
and to place Henry Ylll. and his policy in a more favourable light 
than wc have been iiccustomed to regard him P” 

It is well known lh)m his former volumes that Mr. Froude does 
labour strenuously to reverse the verdict whicli posterity has passed on 
the Tudor Monarch, and that not merely in respect of his home and 
foreign government ; but has pushed his paradox to the length of 
affirming that the man who had seven wives, and divorced and muimred 
them one after the other, was only the victim of matrimonial infetiGi^ 
tics. Now, were these novelties supported by new evid^oe, gathered by 
Mr. Froude’s laborious and praiseworthy resea^ee^ fap wev^. i»t(HUsb- 
ing they might seem, we should be compelled into belief* But we do 


7 “History of England, fhun the Ihllof tfohejr to the Heath of lipzabeto.** 
By Jamea Anthony BWttddi M.A. Tola. S aind*4. London: BMMt 
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not find, on any Very material point in these two volumes, tliat the 
archives have yielded the basis on which Mr. Froude demands that the 
verdict of posterity shall be reversed. Ho has brought forward much 
tfaat ds new and highly curious, as illustrations. He has cancelled some 
good stories which had crout into history, but had no business there, 
that of Cranmer's danger and escape in 1543. More than this, 
the general impression left on the mind of the investigator, after long 
fiuniliarity with contemporary memorials, an impression under which 
Mr. Froude composes, is itself a sufficient and rewarding result of sticli 
investigations, even though not a single new fact ” were turned out. 
The general temper and prepossessions of bodies of men, or classes of 
society, the tendencies of an age, and the insensible cui'rents of feeing 
that sway it hither and thither, — all these are facts, though sp 
vague and indiscriminate that they can only be felt, but cannpt lie 
stated. Such results of Mr. Froude’s labours bis readers recognise, 
and are invited to share with him. But in what touches the general 
complerion of Henry’s domestic government, liis personal character, 
his treatment of his wives, we find that thpugh Mr. Froude 
dissents from the usual view, he does not allege documentary impres- 
sions as his ground. The sole basis of bis paradoxical opinion is an 
a priori view as to the i^ossibility of determining the motives of 
conduct. 

This is not tho place for a detailed examiuation of the propriety of 
Mr. Froude’s historiesd axioms. Wc shall state their substance as 
briefly as we can. 

A man’s motives are never very distinctly known to himself, and 
can never be made visible to another. Long and familiar confidential 
intercourse witli a friend may almost enable us to make guesses at his 
feelings and purposes ; but such conjecture becomes more and more 
blind and uncertain as the person is removed from us in time or place. 
How iiifinitely small, then, must be our chance of guessing right 
about persons and actions removed from us by the distance of cen- 
turies, about whom our only information may be a few pages of 
mouldering paper ! 

from those whom wc daily meet, whose fcature.s are before our ryes, 
and w’hosc minds wc can probe with (juestions, wc are divided by impalpable 
and mysterious barriers, how arc the diflicnltics of the understanding increased 
when wC are looking back from miother age with no better assistance than 
books, upou men who played their parts on the earth under other outward 
circanistaacGS, with other beliefs, other Jinbits, other modes pf thought, other 
les of judgment ! We sec beings like ourselves, aud yet dilTorcnt from 
Cis. llcrc they arc acting upon motives wluch wc c6^rjeliehd}'tner(% 

S h we try as; wc wil^ answer in unison. iTie same actions 

at one time are an cvid<mce of inhutnani^, mtrf arise in another but of 
mercy and bcncvolehbc. Ltiws which in this siinplest stages of society arc 
rational, and nsefu), bbeotne inischiovons when the problem which they were 
meant to sotvb has been compficateil by new dementi. As the old man 
fofWcts his childhood; ‘aS' the gmwn mankind the <y^utb iwrriy.coiQprohend 
each others as thp Englishman and.ihe^l'fonobmaii, with the 
faculties do not reamai tp the i^fC^iicltisioiiSi-T^io is the past a perplexity to 
the .present; it lies behind us as an ebigmt^ bi^y <^y to the vain and uu- 
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thinking; and only half solved after the most earnest efforts of Intel 
lc6tual sympathy, mike in' those who read and those who write.?’— Yoh 
iv. p. 


The undeniable tfutli of these observations tnay impose tigon readers 
new to, or impatient of, philosophical reflecjtion, but upon such only. 
Those who have meditated on tlic philosopny of aetipu will recognise 
in these positions the old sceptical hypothesis which lies unrefoted 
and inrefutable, over against all moral observation and iuduCtioO. 
There exist in the possibilities of thought a great variety of such 
arioriis. Every science has its antagonist scepticism — \\» vi^ Tonjenry 
which eats its heart. It belongs to metaphysics to examine and test 
the means of induction, and to show whether anything, or whether 
nbtHing, can be known. But it is a preposterous proceeding, in the 
middle of the demonstrations of any science, to be continually cheeking 
ourselves by recurring to abstract doubts of the possibility of demon- 
stration. What should we think of the chemist who, in the middle 
of a series of well-planned experiments, broke out with, “ Ah, w'e must 
remember that on the hypothesis oT idealism, matter may be only a 
mode of our consciousness ?” Just so with moral inductions, and the 
observation of human life. There is more than one abstract theory 
which would negative the possibility of any moral knowledge. The 
theory of fatalism, 6* .y., is irrecusable as an abstract position, yet we 
decline to embarrass ourselves with it when we enter on historical 
inquiry. The impossibility of tracking motive, and the oonsa^ueht 
futility of moral judgments, is such a position. It is the negative of 
moral science. If Mr. Proude chooses to maintain that history w an 
impossibility, be it so. We should not wish to undertake proof of 
the contrary. But what is the use ? He has himself produced four 
volumes of the most instructive and original history that has yet been 
written on the English Beformation — history which, but for bis 
unhappy paradox, would deserve to become at once the exclusive text- 
book for the period of which it trc<its. With the inconsequence of a 
Calvinist, who, in spite of his fervent declaration of ^ his belief in abso^- 
lute decrees, continues to cat and drink, to take physic, and to punish 
crime, Mr. Froude has filled four volumes to tell us how he thinks 
people acted, felt, and wei'e moved, three centuries ago. 

Meanwhile, his scepttc<al hypotliesis is not, as might bo supposed 
fi*om this, mere superfiuous baggage, a philosophical flourish of trum- 
pets, all for show, and nothing mdre. He uses it os an orthodox 
divine uses reason, to demolish a certoin ^ of antagonists. When 
it has served his turn he throws it away, he has no farther US6' for 
it. ,you attribute to Henry VIIIi the motives and character of a 
despot; yoii make Ixim arbitrary, . violent,^ tyrannical, uiijust, hl6^- 
thirsty, and selfish. You shoidd not attribute ; Yoii 

inteipret character. We know nothing of the 80 creta,i»£f^ 

Having thus beaten off the enemy, we turn round^<an4 
difficulty in interpreting Heniy’s diameter in our owO.way*.^, He Mitliid 
a wise, noble, generous-heaiKted prlfiOet jpatient of *^dpp08iliop, iOvit|ag 
contradictions, with no othqr o%4et '^hn the we)fdim'of ’faiacarik 
A man, to be sure, who had his foults, like aS of us, but they hfo btrt 
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as scars on the features of a sovereign who in trying times sustained 
nobly the honour of the English name,” — ^Vol. iv., 538. 

This is the general method of Mr. Eroude’s polemic, and the basis 
of his new judgments. When we come to follow up some of the inci- 
dents in detail, his unfairness is marked mid glaring. Mr. Froude, 
indeed, writing from material inspected only by himself, has a vast 
advantage over his critics. But we take his own statments, and 
without any other assistance we convict him of a thick and thin spirit 
of advocacy, which destroys our conhdeuce in him, where we have not 
the means of following him. His remaiks, e.g.^ on the case of Cathe- 
rine Howard, whom Henry, not satisiicd with divorcing^ put to death 
for adultery, betray the weakness of his own case. The expression 
which Mr. kVoude himself quotes in the king’s instructions to the 
miserable tool of tyranny, Granmer, foreseeing always that you 
make no mention of any^ pre-contract,” is sufficient eviaence of the 
spirit of this State prosecution. The injured husband, however, who 
was thus justly belieading his wife for her adultery, was supposed by 
the Court to be ready to make a'mistress of his son’s wife. With this 
odious fact before him, we cannot but feel indignant at the glosing 
sentimentality which Mr. Eroude offers as conjectural explanation of 
the king’s repeated matrimonial misfortunes.” It is pitiable, indeed, 
to find a man like Mr. Froude adopting the servile cant of the Court 
sycophants that the king’s majesty’s goodness is most unworthy to 
be troubled with any such mischance.” 

We must not let Mr. Froude inveigle us into a false issue, as he 
is contmually doing, and confounding the moral with the historical 
question. It is not a question of Heniy’s motives; only secondarily 
even of his character. It is not a question for the historian, whether 
what Henry did can be justified or palliated ; how far the man is to 
blame. Let us by all means get rid of this “ praise and blame” sys- 
tem. But what we do want to know are the facts. Now, the one 
great domestic fact of the closing years of Henry’s reign is the tyran- 
nic terror which he bad spread around, which lay like a crushing 
weight upon the heart and mind of Court and Parliament, corrupting 
character, debasing independence. No man’s life and fortune was safe 
from his private enemy, who had but to whisper the word treason” 
in order to accomplish bis ruin. The mind surveying the sad scene 
sickens to see with what pliancy the English character adapted itself to 
despotism. It is not the judicial murders, the deaths of a few brave 
or innocent men which moves us, so much as the base submission of 
those who were left; and who, like nig^rs, were forwajrd and eager 
to vote the dea^ of ihose whom the kmg bad resolved to ruin. Of 
this dreaiy. national humiliation, which could not have been compen- 
sated by the moat briUhuit foceign sneeeasea, even li«l there been any, 
Mr. Froude appears wholly uneonseioiw* He has marred vrhat might 
have been a i^Anidtd national memument by a moral insensibility, 
which amoves the landmarks of mht and wrong, and confounds iii 
distinction between actions. The of mUnion m Europe is setting 
strotigly in favour of despotiiin. ; Fronde’s exaltation . of the 
Tudpr regime is only part of the g^eral movement. Omnes in 
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swpritium mere.” -A few years more, wo shall be back at the Divine 
Sight of Kings— -we shall have timid apologies fiom the few friends 
of flreedom ibr Marathon and Thermopylse — and the applauses of man- 
kind will be as, in the good old times, reserved for their masters. 

A yolt^me by Ouiaot® has been called fi^th by misrepresentations 
of whieh be has been the object. He has given to his defence, how- 
ever, a re^lar and solid historical fonn. His ‘*M6moires’* — whieh 
m historical, not biographical — are not interesting, as circuhting 
libraries count interest, and we are not surprised to find that the 
mand for them at Mudie’s is slack. But there is a smaller circle of 
r^ers who will find them out in time, and their value will be recog- 
nised. They are much less diplomatic and dull than “ Sir Bobert 
Peel’s Memoirs,** of which in some! respects they remind the reader, 
and are thickly strewn with political truths and general remarks, into 
which Sir llobert is rarely betrayed. They do not, if we may trust a 
hasty inspection, offer any new revelations, or clear up obscure pro- 
cesses of politics. But they give a clear, consistent, and detailed inte- 
rior history of domestic affairs, cMefiy, indeed, with a bearing on 
parliamentary tactic, from 1815 to 1830. The facts arc certainly sub- 
ordinated to the writer’s views . But then M. Guizot’s views, however 
we may differ from them in many things, are those of an observant, 
instructed, profound statesman ; and, even when erroneous, are them- 
selves a substantial element of history. The following is his deseriptioii 
of tho exhaustion moral and material of France in 1814 — 

** I have even now before my c;y'cs the aspect of tlic Rue dc Rivoli (then in pro- 
gress of consf ruction) the morning of my departure for Nimes. All was still 
and deserted ; materials, scaffoldings, and half-finished walling— newly-erected 
ruins — were on all aides of us ; abandoned for want of money, hfmds, or con- 
fident. Thronghoui my journey to the south the some* appearances of 
inactivity joined to an uneasy restlessness ; the same visible impoverishment 
of the country; more women and childi'en than men; young conserjlpls 
marclung mournfully to join their corps; invalids and wounded men; pontmg 
bwk towards their homes ; in fact, a mutilated and exhausted nation. Aloi^ 
with tliis I remarked a great moral perplexity, tlic uneasiness of opposing 
sentiments, a violent hatred of the foreigner, coupled with to ardent longing 
for pe^. Towards the enliperor, alternating anger and sympathy. . . . WmS 
the rich and educat^ the prominent feeling was dislike of the rigours and 
hazards of the imperial despotism, a forecast of its Ml, and the proqpeetive 
caloolaiion of another system. The lower classes only roused ^emselves 
from lassitude to give way to a momentary burst of -patriotic rage and revo- 
lutionary seutiment. The imperial rule h^ given them restraint without 
reform. It might thus bo said of the popiUar masses, as of the emigres, that 
they had neither learnt nor forgotten anything. Thm was no moral unity 
throughout the land, no common thought or feefing, notwithstaadiiig 
communi^ of misfortune and experience. 1%e nation was as com- 
pletely divided in its apathynait had latety bemt^it8rpassioiL’*'-<»Mmfr L 

Thewealcnesa of the first Bestoroiton (1814) lajf, 
tbo natton’a mexpericncc of liberty. knew notwfant itwto tjiat 

they had got. Old France haff'look^ forward to thm' Tetum^ot^bho 

* *<M4moires pour swvir 4 Pffistoire de Mon Temps. ” Par M. 

Tome Paris : Michel L^vy. 
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Bourbons as their own triuinpb. Young France expected the** Charter” 
to guarantee them the liberties of *89 ; and both parties w^ere equally 
disappointed. The nation suffered ; but neither resisted nor promoted 
the return from Elba. Napoleon said himself to Count Moliere, “ Us 
m’ont laisse ai'river, comme ils les out laiss4 partir.” The success of 
Napoleon’s attempt was impossible. Whatever others might be, ho 
himself was not deceived. It has been said, that his genius and energy 
failed him at this crisis. M. Gui2ot thinks he was never more himsdt'. 
The causes of his disaster lay much deeper. Ho was no longer sus- 
tained by the enthusiasm and devotion of the people. His attempt in 
1815 was purely selfish, dictated by his own passions, and his personal 
ambition, but repudiated by the good sense of France. 

During (luizot’s premiership the opposition papei^s were continually 
twitting him with his pliancy iu having remained in office during the 
Hundred Days. He gives a formal cont)*adiction to, this scandal ;‘^for 
it is nothing more. He quieted his post, an under-secretar 3 ''ship iu 
the Home Office, March 20, 1815. Of the absence of all enthusiasm 
for Napoleon at this time, he relates an anecdote. Guizot happened 
(in May) to be in the Tuileries, when a few scores of the rabble of 
Paris under the windows of the Palace raised shouts of ,t^Vive VEmpe* 
reurP' Napoleon was obliged to show himself. “ He came forward, 
and saluted. But in an instant the window was shut ; and 1 could see 
him as he walked away shrugging his shoulders in disgust at having 
to humour demoi^tratious of so paltry and feeble a character.” — 
(i. 72.) 

As we advance, Guizot’s reminiscences become mom esoteric. In 
January, 1830, he entered the Chamber as Deputy for Lisieux, His 
first speech, from which he gives long extracts, was on the famous 
Address ; and he was one of two hundred and sixteen members who 
carried it up to the King (March 19). Charles X., Guizot says, 
wanted intelligenoe, and breadth of view. He was wont to say of him- 
self, “11 n’y aqueM. La Fayette etmoi qui n’ayons pas chang6 depuis 
17^.” As late as the elections for the New Chamber in July, the 
situation of the sincere well-wishers of the monarchy and the charter^ 
was excellent^ Had Charles X., after having pushed the Boyal j)rero- 
gative to extremity by the dissolution, stopped there, and given the 
constitutional royalists a hearty support, the crisis would have been 
surmounted. But bp was blinded by the Bourbon tradition in which 
he had been brought up. During his brother’s reign be had l^n the 
patron and hope ^ the ultra-soyalist opposition. Still his confidential 
intercourse with hispid friends wax mixed with a taste which he had 
acquired for the new-fashioned popularity which was to be acquired by 
a liberal leaning.. After lie came to the throne, he coquetted more 
than once with this popular favour, and held out hoMs that he would 
govern according to the charter, tboi»h alwaya hy wo medium of his 
own friends and adherents. 1£M. do Yulele and dc Martignac exhausted 
their popularity and their strength in the attempt to serve him. After 
their retirement, which he easily permitted, Charles followed the bent 
of his own teqiper, and surrendered himself tocounsellors little disposed 
to contradict, and whoUy unable to restrain him. Two erroneous ideas 
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flfot posscrision of him. He believed his throne menaced by the llevolu- 
tion^which was not the case: and he had lost all confidence in the charter, 
and came to think it impossible that Government would be conducted 
any longer by legal and constitutional means. 

We are inclined to think that M. Qui2ot has done his M^moires*’ 
injustice by publishing first and by itself that part of them which 
must necessarily be of the least importance. When he comes to the 
0]X)oh of lus own ministry, he will doubtless have original disclosures 
to make, in addition to the view and comment which this volume affoi'ds. 

Shelley has been singularly unfortunate in his biographers.® Some of 
the ninetecntlKentury poets have had no biography at all, — carentvate^ 
sacra , — or none worth speaking of,— Coleridge and Wordsworth, for 
example. But Shelley has suffered from tlie zeal of a grea>t variety of 
friends and worshippers. It almost seems as if the waywardness, law- 
lessness, and impulsiveness, half weak, half fiery, of the poet’s own 
nature, infected all who had to do with Shelley, or the memory of 
Shelley. They all seem to lose their common sense by the contact, 
and to adopt a strain of rant and fusthm whenever they spCftk Cf him. 
This has injured Shelley’s character. For though the poet himself 
had strange vagaries, was eccentric to the veiy verge of sanity, and 
continually talked strange, wild stuff enough, he was not always so. 
He had a powerful, penetrating intellect, which, with discipline, might 
have mode a man of might of him. Unreasonable, with brilliant 
powers of logic, his mind entirely ran to waste for want of control and 
culture, — for wasted it certainly was. We cannot accept the flights 
and snatches, the bubble and foam, which make up his collected 
‘‘Poems,” as anything. Tennyson’s beautiful line, His worst he 
kept, his best he gave,” is singularly inapplicable to Shelley, who was 
.always greater and grander than anything that he wrote. Works he has 
left none, but only preludes ; heaps of poetry, not one poem. It is the same 
with his character. Heneverlived to beaman. For though he was thirty 
at the time of his death, he was as youthful in mind and character as 
others are at twenty. His passionate sallies and struggles against the 
restraints of custom are to be set down to youth. They are not 
matter for condemnation or vindication. Indalgence is re^ily con- 
ceded to the turbulence of sensual passion ; it must also be allowed to 
the licentiousness of the intellect. In both cases, under the' condition 
that tlu) license bo of short duration,~that it be recanted and tib* 
nounccd» Bvery candid judge understands that Shelley’s lawlesSMs 
of opinion was the crude thinking of' an immature inteliect, wfaich^ 
with the presumption of youth, had grappled with problems whiobfita 
knowledge was inadequate to the solution of. ^ His paradoxes and 
heresies ran counter to the moral roles of society as it is'; bntthby did 
not contradict, or were not peant by him eontradict,'’ the prlne^les 
of morality. On tiie contrary, it was hiS siiuwity and senaitivmesd to 
liouour which exdted his outbreaki agai&U tho organised hypocrisy 
of “thoworld/V Shelley’s athmsm was n paradexical .expression of 

. : ’ ^ r.a:.- ■ A 

’ <*Ths Life of Fen^ Bjrsohe Shelley. ” B|y Thomas Jeffenon Bogg. Vols. 

1 and 2., Loudou : Moxon. ^ 
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his religious feeling, which was outraged by the hollow professions of 
canting respectability. There is a letter of S. T, Coleridge, quoted 
by Mr Hogg ; — 

“His discussions,” writes Coleridge of Shelley, “tending towards atheism 
erf a certain sort, w'ould have scared trie ; for me, it would have been a 
semi-transparent larva, soon to be sloughed, and through which I could have 
seen the true image, — the final metamorphosis. Besides, I have ever thought 
that sort of atheism the next best religion to Christianity, nor does the better 
faith I liave learnt from l*aul and John interfere with the cordial reverence I 
feel for Benedict Spinoza,” 

^ His retractations began very early. Already, at. twenty, he con- * 
fessed to Godwin “ that his thesis ‘On Atheism’ was not well-judged or 
wise” (ii. 88), upon which Godwin sagaciously told him that he fore- 
saw “ that the second chapter of his Betractations was not to distant.’* 

We have said that he was still a boy at thirty. He was this by the 
vehement exuberance of his imagination, the want of control over his 
impulses, the ardour of his chaotic ideas. On the other hand, his very 
earliest effoi^ts at speculation show a manly vigour, — i*ejeetion of the 
trivial and conventional, — a resolute determination to storm the very 
citadel of truth, which is the attitude usually assumed by the ripe and 
trained understanding. His education, in short, began at the wrong 
end. Could he have been submitted to a patient philosophical disci- 
pline from the first, his noble soul would have been spared its 
frightful and frantic struggles to attain equilibrium. It is doubtful, 
perhaps, if any discipline could have held so volatile a teniper, 
so impatient a spirit. But it is certain that ho could not have 
been submitted to a worse educational machine than the public 
school and university system as it then wjis. Administered by 
ignorant and barbarous pedants who had nothing to teach, to whom 
the audacity of young genius was criminal insurrection, it could in- 
spire nothing but dii^st and disappointment in minds which were 
burning with the thirst to learn. They lost no time in getting rid of 
SheUey ; and his biographer, Mr. Hogg, without Shelley’s genius, pos- 
sessed, as bis book shows, talents of an order so superior as to have 
found nor proper pabulum in the authorized teaching of the university. 
Except the prejudice created in society by the fact of expukion, 
neith^ of the })air lost anything by it. To punish a youth of nine- 
teen for his “ opinions” is not, in any case, a right proceeding. In the 
case of Shelley it was particularly ill-judged ; for it is certain that he 
had no opinion on the subject. The restlessness of his mental tem- 
perament impelled him to oppose everytliing which he could ihid any 
one ready to maintain ; to disjpute whatever was asseried. He was 
fttgiiive, volatile, evaporating like ether; suddenly escaping like some 
fragrant essence; omy capable of being portrayed in dissolving 
colours. He had a feverish thirst for mc^pbysical speculatiou. But, 
incapable of solitary meditation, he could only gratify this taste in 
society, in conveisation, in disputotion. Mr. Hogg knew Shelley more 
intimately than any other man, and he declares that he never could 
discover in him more tbim two fixed principles* These lovp of 
lil)erty, and love of toleration. He would discuss, and discuss ad inji- 
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nitum, Godwin’s theories. But be was equally ready to attack or to 
defend them, and never adopted tiiem as his own 

*'PIad he been left to himself, and permitted, without disturbance from 
without, to follow his own inolinations, he would have grown gradually weary 
of argument and disquimtion. In fact, he did ei^tnally n^ome tired of 
them. The opposition, and even persecution, which he suffered served only 
to prolong the period of his addiction to the vain attempt to elicit the tmth, 
which belong and sincerely believed was to be effected by written and verbal 
argumentations.” — ^ii. 72. 

This is the true point of view from which Shelley’s obnoxious and 
eccentric opinions are to be regarded. It is because Mr. Hogg takes 
this ground — devotedly attached to the man, and reverencing the 
genius of the poet, while not at all blind to the nonsense of what he 
wrote, and the folly of liis conduct — that he proves himself to be 
possessed of one important qualification for writing Shelley’s Life. 
Ho never forgets the sacred obligations of friendship, or even indulges 
ill censure on the many faults he has to record. But he does not 
attempt to disguise or palliate the foHy of them. By the genial 
humour of his narrative he diverts the reader’s indignation, and obliges 
him to see them in their true light — ^in the light in which they would 
be viewed by personal friends of the poet. But the one great qualifi^ 
cation which Mr. Hogg possesses to be Shelley’s biographer, and 
which previous writers have been without, is acquaintance with the 
facts. Many attempts have been made before to write Shelley’s life* 
Only last year Mr. Middleton collected what could be found in print 
relating to Shelley. But it was not only very meagre in quantity, but 
it left the life as great a mystery os ever. Mr. Hogg’s volumes not 
only. communicate far more than has yet been known to the public, 
but in a great measure do, as far as they go, clear away that cloud of 
mystery which has hitherio hung over it. True, these two volumes 
only bring us down to the poet’s twenty-second year; so that it 
remains yeC to bo seen if Mr. Hogg can explain the more mysterious 
incidents of his later life — the causes of the separation from his first 
wife, of her unhappy death, and the legend of the unknown guardiw 
who hung about his track in Italy. One little incident of the earlier 
life — viz., the assassination-scene in Wales — is not made quite clear. 
Mr. Hogg, however, has put before us all that can now be known, md 
we may form a conclusion if we can. Mr. Hogg offers several conjee* 
tures, of which the most plausible appears that so much of the nocturnal 
assault as did really occur was got up by a knavish Irish servant, and 
that the rest was to be ascribed to the nervous, unsettled state of 
Shelley’s imagination at the time. 

In the taste and texture of his narrative, Mr. Hogg hoii laid himsiiif 
open to just censure; and the critics who assume to ‘t^emseivea to 
regulate matters as to style have not been slow to pronounce judgment 
against him. We gather from Mr. H^g’s manner, thet hodoesmot. 
much care whether they do or not. It is well, indeed, that theiw»aeo 
men to bo found now and then with sufficient originality to break 
through the tailor-made uniformity of style which small leyiews 
to enforce. Books are fast becoming, under this like .coata 
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and cravats, all of a pattern. Mr. Hogg knows none of these restraints, 
and dares to be genial. He gives fun i:ein to his gossiping muse, and 
the result is that he is eminently entertaining. The source of 
the entertainment we trace not so much to the humour of the anec- 
dotes told — they are n<jt always very good — but to the impression left 
by every page on the reader's mind, that he has to do with a man of 
powerful talent. Mr. Hogg evidently possesses a vigorous common- 
sense understanding, which confers interest even on the trivial when 
he undertakes to tell it. He reminds us in this respect of De Quinccy, 
with less literature, less cultivation, but also with less aifeetation. 
There are passages, however, of which the geniality is rather that of 
“after-dinner,** than of the playful humour of the morning. This is 
the way in which, e.y., Horne Tooke, who had nothing to do with 
Shelley, is introduced : — “ Did you ever see John Horne Tooke ? Who 
ever saw him ? I, says the fly, with my little eye, I saw John Horne 
Tooke. With my own eyes, little or great, I saw him once,” &c., &c. 
— ii. p. 437. 

Again, tea being brought iif . — 

•'Tea was always most acceptable to me, particularly whilst I was a Pytha- 
gorean. Poor dear Pythagoras, with all Jiis wisdom he did not know how to 
make himself a good cup of teji, or where he might purchase a pound of 
passable Pekoe, or satisfactory Souchong.*’ — ii. 118 . 

Mr. Hogg is a Tory, and boasts of being so. The reader, who finds 
him the sincere enemy of all abuses, corruption, and patronage, calling 
for searching inquiry into the Universities, and into abused charities, 
^.y., Lord Crewe’s, denouncing the chicane of the law, speaking of 
Thomas Paine without cursing, and even allowing merit to the specu- 
lations of William Godwin, and finally, rememl^rs that he was the 
intimate and faithful friend of Shelley, will be hardly persuaded of his 
Toiyism. The Tory complexion, however, which his political creed 
belies, comes out, like a brogue, iii his style. Prom the c^rly days of 
Blackwood down to the present, a tendency to a swaggering, rolling 
vein of humour has characterized all the Tory writers. ,Mi'* Hogg is 
many degrees removed from the more oifensivc outbursts of these 
vulgar-genteel roisterers. But wo cannot but recognise the family 
likeness in his handwriting, when he himself is forward to claim the 
relationship. 


BELLES LETIKES AND ART. 

T he author of “ Charmione”^ has ambitious! v selected the most 
eventful period of Athenian history for the subject of a novel, in 
two volumes, which might have been printed in one, and in which he 
illustrates, with more industry than ori^nality, the public and private 
life of the Hellenic ' Paris. He dettuls the spfendid revels of the 
Dionysis, the tumultuous, if judioial, assemblage of the Dikastencs ; 
the various attractions of the' Gymnasia, and the magnificent cerc- 

^ Charmton®, a trio of the greaiAthenian Kevolution.** By J. Leatbain, M. A. 
3tVow. London : Bradbury and Evans. 
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monialof that national attic worship, the Panathcnca, witli a minute- 
ness and accuracy hardly suited to even a classical novel, and which 
savours of undue recourse to classical handbooks. 

We have the solemn deathbed of the elder and greater Pericles, 
whose son by Aspasia is the true hero of the book. In the very first 
chapter of the first volume — and an interval o^ twenty years separates 
the second from the first — wc have Plato, whose name sounds 
like something incompatible with mortal frailW, as an unsuccessful 
lover; and wo are treated to a fragment of the conversation of 
Sophocles. There is a sensible parallel instituted between the brutal 
shows of the Roman Colosseum and the public amusements, refined 
even in the struggles of the Gymnasia, with one exception,' of the 
violet-crowned city ; a remark which was scarcely necessary, considev- 
ing how ci'icket and rowing are practised in English Universities, 
“ for then it was not necessary to the aspirant for literary fame to 
present a bleached, unhealthy, and what is technically called an in- 
tellectual aspect. The great writers of Athens were often as mighty 
with the sword as with the pen. Sophgclcs was not merely the ‘god 
of the stage,* but danced foremost round the trophies of Salamis ; 
AiJsehylus was not only honoured by a statue in the Dionysiac Theatre, 
but his portrait was conspicuous upon tlic walls of the painted porch 
where the Athenians preserved the animated forms and glowing 
features of the heroes of Marathon.. In t^eir productions we look in 
vain for sickly sentimentality or morbid imagination ; all is stehi, true, 
and at the same time exquisitely pathetic. Yet the pathos does not 
a])peal to our commiseration of weakness in distress, but of greatness 
struggling manfully against overwhelming calamity andMr.Leatham 
may be sure that such English compositions as shall survive as long 
as those of Homer, Sophocles, and /Eschylus, will be distingaishc^tbj** 
traits of equal genius, always excepting the unapproachable rhapsodies 
of the Ilias, where tlie hour and the man met as they will never 
meet again.- 

But the chjwnicters in “ Charniione,” well-named as they are, are hot 
conceived consistently, nor arc they vigorously sustained, with, perhaps, 
the exception of Tliemmonos. Charmione, who gives her name to 
the book with very little reason that we can see, is presented to us as 
an unapproiichablc young Juno, something like Mrs. Siddons in her. 
youth, and she keeps her fervent admirer, the younger Pericles, at ah 
immeasurable distance ; an unfortunate accident, and the illness of 
Pericles, occasioned by her cruelty, bring her to a more merciful con- 
sideration of his claims upon her Ejections; while a few pages after wo 
have been chilled by her inexorable pride, wo find the son' of. Aspae^ 
on the occasion of his departm*o as one of the Athenian ^aeraA, 
commanding against tho Spartan forces, actually addresaii^ 
high-boi'ii and haughty daughter of Nic^s, suoh as we baVeise^n 
her, as his “little girl,*’ and “ how stupid you are, love;** .Eueharis^* 
as a foil to Charmione, is a gentle, and even a*« charming charaoteki, 
but not well sustained ; ber . conduct sul^equient to si^pos^ 
death, at Arginusm, of her lover, Archmus, is utterly unnatural; - apd 
her treatment of Plato, thoiigh femShm© ‘enot^h % ' the trign, is ^ 
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little too harsh for her character. Critias, too, the president of the 
Thirty, cannot well be the man he is suggested in the conspirator’s 
cave (p, 176, vol. i.), if he is subsequently to be represented as the 
coarse and brutal tool of Sparta, careless of “Fame’s eternal voice,” 
so that his own temporary ascendancy is secured by the ruin alike of 
liis countiy and his ovm reputation. The Spartan Lysander, in some 
respects the most remarkable character of Lacedemonian, or even of 
Hellenic stoiy, offered a favourable opportunity to one strong enough 
to bring back from Hades the most successful, the most able, and the 
most unscrupulous servant of any State. He resembled rather one of 
those Italian princes chronicled in the pages of Quicciardini, and gene- 
rically sketched in Macchiavclli^s Prince, than the other generals or 
chiefs of the warlike Bepublic. 

Mr. Leatham must have tired of his task when he had exhausted his 
reading, or surely he could have derived a better peroration than 
“ happy Charmione,” “ happy Eucharis” — we see very faint grounds for 
either apostrophe. The novel begins with the death of the elder 
Pericles, and terminates wit}i the destruction of Critias and the 
Thirty, by the exiles from Thebes, under Thrasybulus, whose cha- 
racter, we may remark, as sketched in the novel, would searcidy pre- 
pare us for the secret, determined, and prudent leader of this successful 
expedition. 

It surely was reserved for Fropch ingenuity or audacity to find 
the hero, or rather the heroine of a romance, in a Mummy the 
attempt, if new, is certainly not unsuccessful, though the prologue 
is perhaps the li^’eliest part of the performance. Milord Kvandalo, 
a young English peer, accompanied by a German savant, who rivals 
Champollion or Bunsen in his knowledge of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, are travdling in Egypt, and purchase of a Greek seller of 
curiosities, who with national astuteness continued to monopo- 
lize the funereal vallqr of Bibau el Molouk, consecrated to tho re- 
mains of royal mummies, the right to open a mausoleum, only known 
to Argyropoulus, who has reserved it in petto, as a honne houche for 
some wealthy and learned explorer. The Greek dem^ds a thousand 
pounds for the privily, which milord, with the liberality of English 
krds in French novels, ajgrees to disburse, on condition, that there shall 
be no mistake or deception in the matter; but that tbe tomb shall be 
an mtrified tomb, and the mummy a virgin mummy, which it turns 
out to be in a. sense utterly unanticipated oven by the experienced 
Argjrropoulos, who^ is inconsolable at the moderation of his first 
demand and consideirs himself actually vMcf though he gets his 
twenty-five thousand francs. The mummy, which has Iain three thou- 
sand years in tbe proudest mortuaiy state, proves to be that of ayoung 
female, whose former rank and importance are most decisively attested 
by her presence in the valley of royal mummies ; for even the consorts 
of Elgypthui IdngB were not inumod within the royal valley of death, 
Bibau el Molouk, bnbin less state, in a district of* inferior considera- 
tion, at soxne distanee from the former. Tbe sepulehral nnt witib its 

* “LaBrasadsisMoiiiis.** ParllMophik Gaattsr. Ixmdot: Nutt. 1858. 
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precious contentis are conveyed on board Lord Evandale’s boat, iu the 
cabin of which the unrolment is carefully and lovingly performed by the 
enthusiastic Eumphius, who rubs ids hands with satisfaction at the 
notion of having got more than his pennyworth from a modern Greek. 
The last and finest linen wrapper is removed with tender and careful 
consideration for the dead, who is described in a manner so pre- 
eminently French that it must be subjoined in the Original. 

Le dernier obstacle cnlcvc la jeunc femme se dcssiua dans la chaste nudit6 de 
ses belles formes, gardant, malgr6 taut des sicclcs 6coules, toute la rondenr de 
ses contours, toute la ^race souple de ses iignes pures. Sa pose, pea fr^quente 
cliez les momies, etait celle de la Venus de Medicis, comme si les embau- 
meurs eussent voulu uier a ce corps charmant la triste attitude de la mort, et 
adoucir pour lui Pindexible rigiditf^ du cadavre. L’une do ses mains voilait 
a demi sa gorge virginalc, Tautre cachait dcs beautds myst6rieuses, comme si 
la pudeur de la morte n’cut pas 6t6 rassuree suifisament paries ombres protoc- 
triccs du s6pulchrc.* p. 51. 

A papyrus roll is found between the arm and side of the mummy, 
and, deciphered after three years of Imrd labour by Dr. Bumphius, 
furnishes the story detailed in the suosequent pages. It is a bold 
attempt on the part of a modern Frenchman to bring before our eyes, 
not only the domesticities of high and low life in the Egypt of the 
time of Moses and the Jewish captivity, but to realise, by collateral 
testimony, 4he miracles wrought by the Jewish leaders to the discom* 
fituro of Pharaoh and his college of m^i. 

The young female mummy thus discovered is the embalmed body 
of Tahoser, daughter of the high priest Petamounouph, who captivated 
unintentionally the hitherto unmoved heart of the mighty king on 
his triumphal return from a distant expedition, while she has previously 
lost her own to a young Jew, Poeri, who, in turn, is constant to one 
of his own race, and is insensible to the attachment of the loveliest 
and richest girl in Thebes. After some adventures, Tahoser, who is 
concealed in a Jewish hut, in which dwells Babel, the beloved of Poeri, 
who yet shelters her unsuecessful rival, falls into the hands of Pharaoh, 
who himself conducts her to his |mlac6, and treats her with royal 
courtesy and love. She shares his throne, and witnesses the miracles 
wrought by Moses before Pharaoh, whom she endeavours to render 
favourable to the Jews. The king, partly moved'by the supernatural 
powers of the Jewish leaders, partly by the entreaties of Tahoser, per- 
mits them to depart, but repenting, pursues tlicm, and with his host 
perishes iu orthodox manner in the Bed Sea. Tahoser does not long 
survive, and is consigned to the tomb intended for the most powerful 
and most unfortunate of the Pharaohs. One little dramatic touch in 
the prologue evinces M, Gautier's professional skill, when Lord Evan- 
dale, preceding his learned companion, who purp^ely assigns (dm jmr 
to his patron, pauses on the threshold of the inner chamber wludi 
contains the sepulchral urn to contemplate with an interest that ocm* 
quers the insular coolness indispensably (haracteristie of an 
man, d le Oaulois^ the print of a naked foot is^ the fine aiid.luuedL 
dust, which hod retained it for thirty-dre centuries— the foot of 
last priest or of the last friend, who had retu»d, fifteen, hundred yean 
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before the Christian era, after rendering the last respectful services to 
the dead.” 

M. Gautier must have reml up ChampolHon with remarkable care 
and diligence, for he indulges in descriptions of furniture, ornaments, 
and dress, with a minuteness and amplitude of detail which speaks 
well for his industry im getting up his subject, though it becomes 
rather fatiguing at last. 

The “ Web of Life’*^ is one of those novels, now so common, though 
noithe worst of its class, in which nature is made to conform to an idea, 
not the idea to nature. The character of Graham Kennedy, however, 
seems detailed with all the minuteness and partiality of an early autobio- 
graphy, but we do not see what pretension it had to appear in print. 
The Bev. Boyd Livingstone may l)e a sketch from the life, having 
an air of verisimilitude, and may |X)S8ibly bo recognised by such of his 
Scotch fellow countrymen, if such there shall be, who may read this 
novel. He is an example of practical piety and benevolence, and finds 
ill religion an obligation to observe more strictly all the charities of 
life. As a pendent, we have thg portrait of a young popular preacher, 
somewhat like Mr. Thackeray’s Honeyman, such as ai’c annually 
turned out by Cambridge and Oxford, from very indifterent materials, 
and warranted parsons. The comic character is caricatured from 
Dickens, whose own portraits are always caricatures, though generally 
for an instructive or beneficent purpose. ^ 

Pericla is but a dull iioveH, hardly redeemed by good intentions, 
or the transient sparkle which French idioms, in their own tongue, can 
confer upon the dullest text. It refers to those ciu’ly times of Chris- 
tianity when she suffered rather than inflicted persecution. The fable 
commences in the year 302, and the opening scene is laid in Athens, 
while the concluding one of grim pagan persecution, terminates in the 
arena of the Boman Colosseum. Pericla is the daughter of a wealthy 
Athenian citizen, zealous, like her father and brother, for the honour 
and glory of Grecian divinities, worshipping the Chryselephantine— 
of ivory and gold — Minerva in the Parthenon, as the magnificent, 
all-powerful tutelar of Athens. Her father, Jason, is bitter against 
the Christians, who were becoming numerous in Athens under the 
active and zealous preaching of Timothy, and succeeds in bringing 
to the stake a j^arty of Greek Christians, which includes a young 
female friend of Pericla’s, Ismena by name, who endures the horrore 
of preliroinaiy torture, and the hideous death itself with all the 
calm, and gentle, and unyielding fortitude which has dignified so 
many a fruitless female sacrifice. This scene Pericla witnesses, but 
far from sharing the exultation which fills the other spectators, her 
mind is deeply moved, and her convictions disturbed, when she iMdioIds 
the hitherto despised and hated creed inspiring the w'eakest with 
.supernatural courage and confidence. She ^timately joins the Chris- 
tian sect, flies from iier paternal home to join them, refuses to 
return to Athens, notwithstanding the eager search made for her 


^ ** llie Web of Life."' By Allan Park Faton. London : Longman A Co. 1S58. 
^ ** Pericla. Tableaux Mietoriques." Parin. 1858. 
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by her father, and unmoved by the deep^ affections of her brother 
Amyntas. But the Christian persecutions in Rome, whither she 
had gone, under Maximilian, began to rage, and the Christian kaders 
determine to emigrate to Gaul, where the bigotry of Constantine was 
less excessive, as he sought rather to destroy the Christian places of 
worship, than to shed the blood of the worshippers. This pl^ is, to 
a great degree, frustrated by the difficulty of obtaining present means 
of conveyance, and by the activity of the Roman soldiery sent in 
pursuit. Pcricla, with a few companions, is brought to Rome, and 
there, with many others, subjected to martyrdom by fire or wild 
beasts. Pcricla shares the latter fate, and at the moment when her 
hour is come, her brother Amyntas, who has left Athens for Rome 
in search of her, and has been directed to the Colosseum by the 
thronging citizens, discovers his sister, proclaims that he too is a 
Christian, and dies with her. 

There is no plot, no attempt to characterize by individual tfaits, but 
much uninteresting dialogue, a good deal of which is controversial, at 
the expense of paganism ; fi’om which, however, Christianity did not dis- 
dain to inherit its legacy of persecution. We see nothing better in 
this novel than the following sketch of the character of the Athenian 
Jason, father of Pcricla and Amyntas : — 

** Malgre la rudesse dc ses principes, Jason avail le coeur plus ouvert aux 
aircctioiis dc faniille que iic r^tait genoralemcut cclui dcs liommes de son 
tcm))s ; oil pouvaii dim que e’etait avee .teudresse qu’il aimait sa fille. Lc 
caraetbre faibic et 16gcr d* Amyntas avait pen attirait ses sympathies; mais 
ayant jusqu* alors trouv6 cUez tericla le reflet dc tons ses sentiments, il s’etait 
attaclid a die, et par amour paternel, ct par cette inclination moins noble qui 
nous fait aimer ceux qui nous resscmblcnt, pareeque e’est nous-m6mes que 
uous ainions encore en cux.” 

We have received the first six numbers of ILkklander’s modern 
“ Quixote,’ to be completed, according to the publisher, in twenty 
parts, by October next. 

The ohjeet of the work is to show up modern society in the manner 
of Corviintes, had he lived in the nineteenth century ; aggregate 
human nature, with all its rigorous prejudices, its gross materialism, 
its fancied enlightenment, its excessive superstition and credulity, on 
the one hand ; on the other, a man unprejudiced and noble, with an 
inextinguishable faith in the good and true, struggling fruitlessly 
against the social tendencies above indicated. 

It is scarcely possible to do justice to “ Oulita”® without an intimate 
practical acquaintance with the operation of serfdom in Russia ; the 
Tragedy is, therefore, better adapted to a Russian than to an Englidi 
public ; for it is in Russia that scif-emancipation is to be worked oat, 
and justified. It is but a truism to say that ^reat wrongs must be 
inflicted where one class has acquired and exercised the power — it can 
never bo the right — ^to control the actions, and dispose of the lives of 
another class. But these wrongs can hardly be of the nature indicated 

^ *'Der Neue Don Quixote.** Von F. W. HScklander. 1856, Loudon . 
Nutt. 

• Oiilita tlio Serf. A Tragedy.” London ; Jolin W. Parker k, Son, 1858. 
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in thk drama, wiitten though it is in the cause of humanity. Such a 
being as Oulita is little likely to be produced in a race of over-worked 
and oppressed Tartars ; nor is a Count Yon Straubenheim, a representa- 
tive of the old, narrow, sometimes highly-polished, though most rarely 
highly-cultivated nobility, which ^ill retains an Asiatic and semi- 
barbaric belief in the practical subserviency of the weaker to the 
stronger sex, at all likely to pursue a romantic attachment for one of 
a degi'aded caste, to his own utter ruin. Oulita’s un-Asiatic elevation 
of spirit, and her reiined and perfect beauty, are well nigh a physical 
and moral impossibility among a Tartar population, no less than 
the noble, disinterested passion of Von Straubenheim, retaining, as ho 
does, all the instinctive subtlety and despotic cruelty (p. 85) charac- 
teristic of his race and order iu Old Bussia. 

Serf-emancipation will be carried out (for it has been taken in hand 
by the only power in the State capable of effecting it), but much more 
from considerations of expediency and advantage to the autocratic 
power, than from motives of justice and humanity. The influence of 
the over-powerful boyars will be effectually shattered ; and the absolute 
adhesion of the labouring and soldier-producing class to the person and 
office of the Czar, who will come, in time, to be traditionally regarded 
with religious veneration as a liberator, secured. We are never likely 
to see representative institutions, an unfettered press, and a people 
dominant, without anarchy, except in Anglo-Saxon communities ; and 
a mild, because strong and fearless despotism is the government pro- 
bably most suited to the half-Asiatic pojmlation of the llussias. 

It has been said that no one ever read continuously through the 
Pacry Queen for Spenser’s honeyed harmony, too long drawn out, 
palls upon the most eager palate witli a sense of monotonous ami 
cloying sweetness. To read through “Anastasia” 7 we can testify to 
be a much harder task, requiring an amount of patience which would 
have found the first but an ordinar}' trial of endurance, though for a 
different reason. No doubt the book is well, though not wisely meant, 
for a homily in blank verse of such prodigious length must defy perusal 
even by congenial souls, wlio are, we imagine, rather given to prose 
than verse ; and the author is unjust to himself in hiding his few grains 
of wheat beneath such a multitudinous chaff of words. The opening 
monologue discloses Alexis in an agony of grief at the loss of his 
cherished Isaura; in the second, we find Isaura in heaven, scarcely 
reconciled to her new life ; and the author, with more than the l>old- 
ness of Milton, essays to paint j;hc peculiar joys of the Christian 
Paradise. 

Alexis, his grief at len^h assuaged, passes through various phases 
of human activity and suffering; while Isaura subsequently appears in 
a vision to her sleeping husband, and favours him with advice and in- 
formation on moral and religious tojdcs at great length, but not, that 
we can see, with such force or oripnalitv as might be expected from 
one who had passed through the vwey of the shadow, to a higher and 
^happier state of existence. Isaura gives her husband a long catalogue 


^ “Anastasia.^ Lcaidon: Longman & Co. 1858. 
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of names known gloriously on earth, as now existing with augmented 
lustre in heaven. Of these, strange to say, with the exception of the 
good and pious pastor of the Vosges, Fra Oberlin, all are British ; 
though Alexis must, we presume, from his name, have been a Greek, 
to whom English and Scotch saints would necessarily sound unfamiliar. 
Did the author imagine he might venture fipon the detail in which 
Dante indulges, with poetical effect P We can only say, as Cedric said 
to Richard — “ It was boldly, it was rashly done.** 

Isaura further proceeds to inform Alexis that she has been re- 
christened in heaven, and that her name is now Anastasia — 

my new life I found 
Upon my rcsurrcction-robes cnwrought 
The cipher Anastasia. *Twas the pledge 
Tliat thou too shouldst arise.” 

In the final scene, Alexis expires, and is received into heaven with a 
quotation from the Bible. 

The second volume of this edition of “ Percy’s Reliques,”® contains 
a great proportion of the more modem ballads, generally far inferior in 
poetical merit to those genuine old lays which BLshop Percy contri- 
buted to rescue from unmerited oblivion. There is, however, one of the 
earliest English attempts at elegiac verse, on the death of Edward 1. 
in 1307 ; but the writer, no doubt a monk, prefers to celebrate the 
King’s devotion to the Churcli, rather than his great qualifications 
as a wise prinec and suecessful soldier. 

Ill tlic “ Turnament of Tottenham” Cervantes was anticipated, and 
unsparing ridicule lieaped upon tlie spirit of chivalry in this ancient 
burlesque. ' It was fir^^t printed from an old MS. in 1631, by the Rev. 
W. Bedwell, rector of Tottenham, afterwards Bishop of Kilmore, who- 
died in 1611 ; but he gravely mistook it for the narrative of an actual 
occurrence antecedent to the time of Edward the Third, because in 
that reign tournaments were legally prohibited, though they really 
continued as late as the time of Elizabeth. The text of this ballad in 
the late editions follows an old manuscript in the Hai'leian collection, 
transcribed in the reign of Heiirj’ VI., about 1456, and not Bedwell’s. 
In the ballad of “ Mary Ambree ” we find that a young English- 
woman, to whom history has been less propitious than to Agostina 
Zaragoza, could well avenge her lover’s fall, and infuse courage into 
the heai'ts of an overmatched and wearied garrison. She accompanied 
a few advenWous English volunteers, who crossed the sea to asdsh 
tho Flemings, whoso territories had been overrun, and cities taken in 
1584, by the Spaniards, under the Prbice of Parma. There are several 
ballads contemporary witli the Ion? struggle between the Reformed 
sects and the Catholic Church, wherein the idolatry, tbeok^cal 
errors, and fatal greediness of the cleigy are set forth with mahee and 
ingenuity. In Scotland especially, the land alike of broad and furtive 
humour, all sorts of ridiculous and even obscene songs were sung to 
the favourite tunes of the Latin hymns of the seni^, Wnieh 

® ** Percy's Bellques of Anoient English Poetiy,** Vol. IT. 

J. Nichol. 
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led to that well-known and unseemly mistake chronicled in the Book 
of the Universal Kirk,” p. 90, from which it appears that “Thomas 
Bassendyne, printer, in Edinburgh, printed ane psalme buik, in the 
end whereof was found printit ane baudy sang, called * Welcome For- 
tunes.’ ” By far the best of these ballads, and which contains much 
sense and humour, all on the side of the lleformation, is entitled 
“ Plain Truth and Blind Ignorance.” A “Sale of Rebellious Household 
Stuffe” is a jubilate over the downfall of the saints and the Common- 
wealth, comparing about as favourably with Milton’s sonnet on Crom- 
well, “ Our Chief of Men,” as the achievements, political and military, 
of tlio restored Charles \\dth those of the greatest and wisest ruler 
that ever filled an earthly throne. 

The origin of the w^ord “ fit” for part, which occurs so often in the 
ancient ballads and metrical romances, is ascribed to the fits or inter- 
missions into which these were divided, for convenience of singing at 
public entertainments. Yet the old Saxon word, Fitce really seems to 
have been synonymous with a poem, or collection of verses, as used in 
modern times by Lord ByroUj — “Here is one Fytte of Harold’s 
Pilgrimaged 

Mr. Bohn has here presented to the public, in a cheap form, with 
portraits and illustrations on steel, of no very high order of merit, the 
best English translation of Ariosto.® Not every sinecurist employed 
his leisure so well or so gracefully as Mr. Rose, and no Englishman, 
either by acquirement or taste, was more fitted to do justice to aii 
Italian poet ; as, having married a Venetian lady, he had the best 
possible means of acquiring an idiomatic knowledge of Italian. Still 
Ariosto, in an English garb, will certainly never again be popular in 
England — he is best in Italian, and even llien is far bettor adapted to 
the Ausonian than to the Anglo-Saxon idiosyncrsisy. The versions of 
Hoole and Barrington were, no doubt, inferior in elegance and accu- 
racy to that of Mr. Rose, but they appeared at a time when the 
English public had fewer literary distractions, when quarto editions 
were purchased and laboriously perused, and magazines and newspapers 
in a chi^'salis condition. 

This pocket edition of iEschylua^® is the ideal of typography and 
neatness. The text of the seven dramas of iEschylus which had suf- 
fered more from critical meddlings tJian almost apy other of the wcll- 
jrtudied, and elaborately criticised Greek plays, has here the advantage 
of almost all that the most judicious critics have elfected towards remov- 
ing the difficulties which have tired tl^o patience and {>erplexed the 
acuteness of the ablest. 

At verse 97 of the Choephoixe, the present editor, by inserting 
n for 9, reads thiv irfxvpevfit for thir Bpeofityoic, and thus by the substi- 
tution of a word of exactly opposite meaning, proposes to disentangle 
what has long been the ganglion of this drama. The suggestion, ori- 

* ^'Orlando FnriotOi" tnaiilated mio Eogluh verse. By W. Stewart Bose. 
New Edition. 2 vols. Illustrated with Engravings on Steel. London : Henry 
O. Bolui. 

iEschylus^** ex novissimA recensione Frederioi A» Pal^. CaatabrigiaB : 
Leighton, DeU & Oo. 196d. 
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ginating apparently from the analogy of a similar passage in the 
Agamemnon, may be correct. 

Though Aristotle’s “ Poetics”^^ aiford the best extant model of 
criticism, it may be doubted if a translation was required at this time 
of day. He derived his canons from a thorough acquaintance with the 
excellences and defects of some of the most perfect of human composi- 
tions — the Homeric Poems, and the chef oeuvres of the Greek drama- 
tists. Commenting on these with trained sagacity and acuteness, he 
could not fail to say much that to contemporaries at least was worthy 
of record ; but when he speaks with the autliority and pretension of a 
critical Aristarch, he does but quote the practice of the great poets he 
professes to criticise, who arc his guides as well as ours. The text is 
well rendered in this French translation, and the running commentaiy 
is useful, though too voluminous. It provokes one to find such 
sesquipedalian and stilted portraits of human nature as exist in the 
tragedies of Corneille and Voltaire coolly adduced by the translator in 
these notes as rivalling the creations of the Greek and English 
masters. Napoleon, it is true, said he would have made Corneille a 
Minister of State, and the dramatist could have filled the stately 
sinecure to admiration, while he might have had Maepherson for a 
colleague, had nationality and anachronism not prevented, for the 
works of this notorious **poet” shared Napoleon’s partiality with 
Corneille. 

Madame de Pontes’ instructive and entertaining volumes are a wel» 
come contribution to literary biography, interspersed with critical 
remarks on the merits of German Poets and Poetry.^* The greater 
part of the first volume is devoted to the antiquities of the subject — 
to the origin of those wild northern lays, which arose in the dark and 
troubled times, when Paganism and Christianitjr were yet in conflict 
throughout Northern Europe, and when the social condition, like that 
in which the heroic poetry of Ancient Greece was cradled, was more 
favourable to the inspiration and reception of strains that appeal rather 
to faith and to the imagination than to reason, — a condition addi- 
tionally fostered by that universal geographical ignorance which m^c 
all countries not included in Centrsd and Southern Europe to be 
regarded as the abidiqg-placcs of the supernatural. 

An utter confusion of dates and of histone truth prevailed in all that 
group of epic ballads and lays, of which the Nibelungen Lied is the 
noblest exemplar; a medley. of Pagan and Christian exploits and 
titles, strung on a thread of truth, not always easily traced. The 
Emperor Theodoric of Verona, as Dietrich of Berne,, and Attila 
as Etzel King of Hungary, are the principal centres around which 
lesser lights revolve in this wild constellation of Facts and Fictions. 
The Eosengarten iisas the last of these epio creations, and numbers 
among its characters most of those which figure in the well-known 
Nibelungen song. A passion for roses seems to have prevailed among 

n «Poetique d’Arutote, traduite en Franoaise, et aoc9iiipagnde das notes 
perpetuclles.’^ Far J. Barthelemy Saint Hilaire^ Membre de I'liiBtttat. 

» Poets and Podtry of Germaiw. Biographical and Critical Notices.*’ In 2 
Tols. By Madame L. Davesies de Pontds. London : Chapman h Hall 1856. 
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the inhabitants of Germany during the earlier centuries of the Chris- 
tian era ; and Chriemhilde’s garden, in addition to her own beauty, was 
considered cause sufficient that noble knights without number should 
risk life and limb for a sight of these tioral treasures, which were jea- 
lously guarded by twelve.redoubted champions, whose adventures and 
exploits are recorded in the ballad. 

There is a sketcli, slight indeed, (for the materials though more 
numerous than might have been expected are not always precise and 
clear,) of the gentle and accomplished nun liroswitha, who entered, 
towards the middle of the tenth century, the ancient convent of 
Gaiidersheim, founded in 859, by a Count of Saxony. She composed 
in her retirement, not only a female martyrology, but some dramatic 
pieces, which, witli the permission of her ecclesiastical superiors, w'erc 
performed rudcl}- enough, no doubt, by the inmates of the convent. 

A fair amount of illustration is accorded to the German Minne- 
singers, though the romance of gallantry sooner degenerated into 
licence in Germany than in France, and the yoke of beauty was never, 
perliaps, as gracefully worn. Nothing, indeed, can be less in accord- 
ance with modern notions of the ideal troubadour than Ulrich von 
Licbensteiu, a noble uiinne-singer, who has left an autobiography which 
closes about the year 1255, and which for minuteness of confession 
almost rivals llousse<au*s. The valour of these noble and knightly ro- 
mancers does not seem to have been accompanied by corresponding 
literar}' ability, so that their productions became so remarkable for 
prolixity and dulness, that by degrees they had few readers among the 
male sex, and counted their chief admirers in the matrons and damsels 
condemned to the monotonous existence of moated fortalices. 

The drama gradually arose as men demanded* more pungent mental 
pabulum ; but as the church then contained almost all who were capable 
by attainments of literary efforts, and had the power to suppress 
whatever was opposed to her teaching, so religious themes were chiefly 
chosen, as they were selected for illustration by the gi'eat painters of 
Italy ; and thus names sacred by tradition and custom are handled 
with a freedom that sounds profanely in ears accustomed to the de- 
corous fOTbcarance of modern times ; yet nothing like profanity was 
intended in these bizarre efforts of early Teutonic playwrights. 

The devil figures in these dramas divested of nearly ail that is either 
terrible or impious^ as if his supernatural power and propensity to do 
mischief bad been counteract^ by the theological vaccination he 
has been made to undergo by the efforts of the church* A century 
later, and the spirit of satire arose, as the groundless pretensions of 
temporal and ecclesiastical authorities came to be canvassed, as we see 
in the Narrenschiff (Sb^ of Fook)^ lieynard the Fox, Eulenspiegcl, 
the Curate of Calemboui^, and the book of the Sjpliildburgers ; most 
of them dull enough to us, whom feasting baa made fastidious, but 
much more highly relished by contemporaries, who felt their spiritual 
wants uiisatisfkd by legends of saints and martyrologies alike ques- 
tiomnble. 

Ulrich von Hutten, equally ready with pen and s^ofd, the friend of 
Franz von Sickingen, champion ci the oppressed Oermen peasantry, 
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whose free and noble spirit hoped from the liutheran revolt something 
better than the substitution of one intolerable form of bigotry for 
another, is noticed at a length which his active and gallant careeri 
rather than his poetical merits, would warrant. He lived in times 
scarcely worthy of him, and already in his q^n mind the revolution 
had occurred which Luther’s coarse and vehement character soon after 
effected for the numbers who liad long been disgusted by the absolute 
pretensions of the Eoinish hierarchy. The asylum from persecution 
denied him in Switzerland by the timidity of J^asmus, was granted by 
Zuinglius, and he died at the ago of thirty-five in the little island of 
Ufernow, in the Lake of Zurich, August 81st, 1523. 

One of the strangest features of tlic times that followed the Pro- 
testant revolution, was tlic fanatical popular belief in witches, and their 
consequent cruel persecution, to which no one more heartily assented 
than Luther himself. It was perhaps a distortion of the newly- 
awakened principle of faith in a higher agency than the Pope, and a 
demonstration against the presumed agency of the devil on earth. 
Women, young and old, were peculiarly liable to this cruel suspicion, 
and youth and beauty, wliosc witcheries have survived this persecu- 
tion, were no protection against the stupid superstition, iletween 
15S0 and 1680 it is supposed tliat a hundred thousand persons, the 
great majority being women, were burnt or tortured to death for the 
imputed crime of sorcery. Protestants and Catholics were equally 
guilty of this cruelty; but a Jesuit, the Count von Stein, is recorded 
as the first who dared publicly to raise his voice against a continuance 
of this persecution. This was in 1681, but it was not till 1794 that 
the last execution for witchcraft took place on the Continent. 

It was scarcely till tlio commencement of the eighteenth century 
that modem Gherman poetry began to assert itself, and Opitz and 
Oottsclved were but feeble harbingers of the luminaries of Weimar, 
Bodtnar, whose critical abilities were of more service to German litera- 
ture than his poetical — Eainmcler excelling in graceful erotics — Haller, 
once popular tis a poet, but much more justly celebrated as a physiolo- 
gist and physician — the gentle, pious, and benevolent Oleiro, who lived 
to sec the national poetry under Goethe and Schiller almost rivalling 
the muse of Englanc^, — were all bom at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. An undue space is devoted to Kleist (primus), 
whose death at the battle of Konnersdorf has endeared him as a 
patriot to bis Prussian fellow-countrymen, and secuned a vitality to 
his reputation denied to his verses. He was a gallant man, but it 
speaks ill for his genius that he seems rath^ to have desired long^ 
withheld approbation of a military pedant like Frederic II. than any 
higher guerdon. Prussia may if she pfeases revere the memory of the 
most successful of her monarch8,---but was there anything great ia 
his life or in his actions but his victories P Kloptocw:, whose 
has now found its level, is noticed at a length rather doe to bia 
former influence than to his present reputation, whSe soSveel j justksa 
is rendered to Lessing, the greatest on^ since Aristotle. The 
choly incidents of Btimr*s career, whose naaie is so fSuni^ through 
the ** Wild Huntsman** and Leonora^*’ while the details of his hfia 
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9re so little known to English readers, are sensibly given, and the 
criticisms, whether ethical or aesthetical, are worthy ol* the maturity 
pf a masculine intellect. Wieland and Herder are familiar nam^^s; 
and Schubart*s troubled life, wherein we find the petty tyranny of a 
petty German prince destroying the fortunes of a man whose shoe’s 
latchet he was unworthy to unloose, had been previously detailed by 
Mr. Carlyle in a book sold even at railway stations. The Schlegels, 
Chamisso (the naturalist poet), Voss,* Arndt, Werner, the second 
Kleist, Novalis, find tlmir due place and fair appreciation in Madame 
de Pontes’ book, which may be advantageously consulted by that 
great majority which will never form an independent judgment fi'om 
the writings. of the authors. 

The living do not fall within the design of this work; so that Uhland, 
Freiligrath, and many others, are unnoticed ; nor is there anything but 
an allusion to the great names of Goethe and of Schiller. Yet we must 
record our protest against a criticism which Madame de Pontes only 
repeats, on the tendency of Goethe’s writings, which have been accused 
as deficient in morsil aim, if not in morality. Goethe’s history shows 
that the object uniformly proposed in his writings was Truth, whether 
moral or scientific. * The lofty intellectual eminence he occupied for- 
bade all narrowness of view, and scarcely permitted the possibility of 
deception by those Idols of the Cave, the worshipped errors of mankind. 
It was on this account that he was indifferent to the stirring politics 
of the day, with which he has been reproached, from a conviction that, 
while his interference would have availed much less than that of some 
thick-headed Prussian or Austrian marshal, the most explosive events 
exert little influence on the destinies of mankind. He had the 
courage to question the truth of Newton’s theory of colours, and with 
better grounds he wrote his “ Metamorphosis of Plants,” and con- 
firmed Oken’s great idea of the essential identity of the expanded 
bones of the skull, with those of the spinal column. In his great lite- - 
rary efforts he does not load vice with hysterical epithets of censure, 
nor does he make virtue invariably triumphant on earth, in deference 
to the prejudices of his readers. But he followed Truth and Nature 
as he saw them and read them in history. In Egmont, for example, 
we have a high-hearted patriot ; and the gentl/;, noble, impassioned 
Clara, who lived in the life of Egmont, sacrificed to the cold-blooded, 
treachejx>us tyranny of Alva, we see despotism and bigotry suffo- 
cating truth, patriotism, and noble affection. It is all historically true, 
and reproduce before us without epithet or any false interposition of 
poetical justice yet what can be stronger than the feelings of hatred 
and abhorrence which are excited by the agents of evil, though tri- 
umphant. In ** Faust,” the incidents are exactly such, so far as the 
human actors are concerned, as produce tho^e domestic tragedies, 
scarcely known beyond the actors, which possibly will endure till the ex- 
tinction of the species* Margaret has every inducement to err, and falls 
as only a girl of warm and generous feelings can fall ; and, after the 
sad and bitter sufferings that expiated the crimes into which she was 
almost unwittingly betrayed, iVas saved at last by refusing any longer 
to -hearken to temptation, even in her extremest need. 
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We do not admire German novels, and see little to amuse even in 
the “ Wahlverwandschaft,” which has been so fiercely assailed by a 
shallow Scotch critic ; yet Goethe merely sketched what wo know by 
the records of our consistoritil courts to be always in existence around 
us, and sought to show bow human weakness may be betrayed into 
uncontemplated crime. Ignoring sin is not# the way to cure it, any 
more than to refrain from piercing an ulcer which is destroying the 
constitution, though not apparent on the surface. For the rest, his 
“ Life” shows that he was capable of the truest and most unostenta- 
tious benevolence, though ho did not regulate his opinions by a 
formula. 

Mr. Lewes^^ can defend himself, and we leave him to tiy conclu- 
sions, if he cares to do so, with a German Quixote, who has zealously 
couched his lance to assail a modern windmill. The biographer of 
Goethe is accused by Heinrich Siegfreid of having most unjustifiably 
treated the character of Bettina Brentano (now Madame von Amim) 
in the “Life and Works.** Possibly in his zeal for his hero, Mr. 
Lewes ^nay have been a little hasty as regarded the lady, especially 
when he declares that Goethe’s correspondence with her was a fiction 
of her own iuvtmtion ; yet the tone adopted by Herr Siegfried hardly 
entitles him to a reply, apart from the merits of the case, and he pro- 
fesses to have addressed Mr. Lewes without the cognizance of the 
person immediately interested. 

Profes.sor Hermann’s posthumous materials for a “ History of Greek 
and lioinan Civilization*'^^ are here collected and edited by Dr. Schmidt. 
The first volume received the careful supervision of Hermann himself, 
and is devoted to a consideration of the rise, progress, and decay of 
civilization in Greece. This is divided into two periods, the first com- 
prehending the origin of the Greeks, and their progress up to the time 
of the Persian invasion. The chief heads under which this is treated 
are the geographical position of Greece, the various early Greek races, 
and their mutual relations ; actual or probable foreign influence, par- 
ticularly of Eg^^’pt, on Greek civilization ; art, especially architecture 
and statuary ; the civilizing influence of Greek worship, particularly of 
the gods of Olympus and of hero-worship, as the foundation of civilized 
and religious culture in later Greece ; external clianges in the form of 
Greek government at the commencement of the Histoneal Kpoch ; the 
Dorians, as embodying the national Hellenic elements, and their con- 
trast to the Greeks of Ionia ; the origin of lyrical poetry and music 
in Greece ; tlie development of the fine arts, and of religious culture, 
with the expansion of civilization ; the awakening of a philosophical 
spirit, and the commencement of prose literature; the development of 
citizenship and of domestic relations, and the commencement of a 
rcgidar system of legislation. 

The second period is arbitrarily included between the years b.o. 600 


** An G. H. Lewes, eine BpbteL” Yon Heimrioh ^egfHed* Berlins 1S58*' 
London : Nutt. 

^'Karl Friedrich Hermann’s Cultur*gescbichte der Griecben and Bdnhnr, 
aus dem Noohlasse des Veratorbenen, herausgegeben.*’ Yon Dr. Karl Quetav;. 
Schmidt. London: Nutt. 
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and B.c. 200, and embraces that period of time in which the influence 
of Greece on the general affairs of the civilized world was most appa- 
rent. In this part the effect of the Persian war on the development 
of Greek civilization, and on the domestic policy of aggregate Greece, 
is treated, as well as the establishment of the general intellectual in- 
fluence of Athens under Pericles ; the condition of poetry, especially 
dramatic, under the same ; the scientific tendencies of Greece during 
the predominance of Pericles, and the relation of the sophists to its 
development ; the Peloponnesian war, and subsequent decline of Spartan 
power; the results of this war, and effect of Lacedsemonian policy 
on tlie other Greek states ; the decay of Athens, and its consequences, 
politically and intellectually, to Greece; Alexander, and his inllucncc 
on Grecian civilization by his Persian and Indian conquests ; the treat- 
ment of poetry and literature during the Macedonian prepondcfancc, 
particular!}'' at Alexandria, and the final political state of Greece in 
the last stage of her independence. 

The second volume is devoted to a similar brief inquiry into the 
hisjory of the civilization of the Roman States, and their tise and 
development contemporaneously with those of Greece, up to tin; epoch 
of the Macedonian war. The effect of contact with Greek civilization 
from this period on the ruder manners of Rome is carefully traced. 
The subject is handled vigorousl}'' and learnedly within the narrow 
space assigned, and perpendemhe, non numcnmd(€ sunt ohservationes. 

The Alps^^ and beyond the Alps is the work of a man of considerable 
literary and scientific attainments, who considers the antiquities, and 
geology, and the historical interest of the places he visits. The book 
is divided into nine chapters, and conducts the traveller learnedly and 
satisfactorily from the frozen heights of the glacier-world to the 
burning plains and mountains around Palermo. There is rather too 
much of historical dissertation perhaps, which one could have sought 
more legitimately elsewhere. A vignette represents the unique little 
republic of San Marino, perched on its well-nigh inaccessible precipice 
— a political and topographical curiosity. 

A hint of Niebuhr’s, which occurred casually in the present cditor’.s 
reading, induced him to devote much time and laboiu* to the ti;xt of 
this, perhaps the most elaborate piece of special pleading among 
Cicero’s^® forensic efforts. The great rhetorician had an arduous task, 
and exerted eveiy artifice within the knowledge of a consummate ad- 
vocate to procure an acquittal for a client he Ijelieved to bo guilty ; 
for though in all probability that client, Aulus Clucntius Habitus, was 
obnoxious to the charge of deliberate poisoning brought against him, 
yet his suspected victim and step-father, Statius Albius Oppianicus, 
and the prosecutrix, his own motl^r, Saii^, the wife of the poisoned 
Oppianicus, C^re so infinitely worse thannunself, duentius, that his 
guilt, great as it was, becomes extenuated comparison with tho 

^ ‘‘Alpioisches and TiaasaUiisriies. Neon Von Karl Witte, 

Professor in Ualle. London : Nutt 1858. 

« The Spescli of Cicero to Anlns Onentins Habitas, with prolegomena and 
noies.” By William Bamsay, T.O.O., Professor of Humanity in the 

TJuiversity of Glasgow. 1888. 
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inconceivable depravity of the others. As affording a passing glance 
into the domestic life and general morality of Roman provincials (for 
Larinum, in the south of Italy, was the theatre of the numerous 
tragedies in which the miscreant Oppianicus figured as a murderer, 
some seventv or sixty years n.c.), the speech itself, and the editor’s 
clear and ela\)orate prolegomena, are interesting ; we see that even re- 
publican BorriQ had attained a social condition marked by the most 
shocking depravity, and was fast tending towards the abyss of iniquity, 
public and private, Avhich engulphed the Imperial epoch. 

“ Ana”^7 arc usually interesting; they are not, or ought not to bo, 
either didactic or homiletic, but should abound in charming little nug- 
gets of wisdom or of wit, which may be gleaned from the writings or 
the conversation of most eminent literary men. Mr. Bohn is a judge 
of the i)ublic taste, but it has occurred to us that his zeal for the pro- 
duction of these substantial five or six shilling volumes occasionally 
outruns discretion. There is very little of Mr. Foster’s in this volume, 
and that little was scarcely worth reprinting. The great bulk is made 
up of extracts from books of travels, uwlertakon during the earlier part 
of the present century, which seem to have ])asscd under Mr. Foster’s 
notice for the puqioses of review, but he liad only to deal with the 
relation of actual facts and occurrences, wliieh ho was unable to con- 
tradict or affirm. Such subjects as Hinder’s celebrated Australian 
voyage, accom))anicd as it wjis by so eminent a man as Dr. Robert 
Brown,'**' now probably the solo survivor of an expedition which ranks 
among the antiquiticjs of Australia ; Lloorc's account of Infanticide in 
Hindostan, Krusonstern’s Voyage round the World (IS03-6), Forbes’s 
India and its iVojdo, IMr. Polack’s voiy sensible observations during 
his New Zealand explorations between the years l}>31-7, are inte- 
resting to those who care to know what the world was, b(‘foreits rapid 
revolutionizing under the inftnence of steam. Where Mr. Foster 
favours us witli independent criticism, we discern but a very common 
amount of critical acumen. Examples occur on the subject of epic 
poetry, apropos to Mr. Cottle’s forgotten “ Fall of Cambria in the 
notice of Dr. Fisgrave’s inane ‘‘Midas; or a Serious Inquiry concerning 
Taste and (lenius ;” on Lord Erakine’s noble Speech in the House of 
Lords, ill 1809, on the Bill for Preventing Cruelty to Animals, then 
rejectwi; Campbell’s Hravels in Southern Africa, and in the reflections 
on Mr. Walter Scott’s w'ork cii the border antiquities of England and 
Scotland, 1814-17. ^ 

Professor Assing has produced a volume of travels on the well-worn 
subject of modern Greece.'® It is tlic production of a well-informed, 
painstaking, conscientious traveller, who laboriously determined to trust 
no other eyes than his own ; and relates what he saw with accuracy 
and fidelity. There is none of that flashy flippancy of style which 

^ ^ — 7 “ 

Fosteriana : consisting of Thoughts, Reflections, and Criticisms of John 
Foster.” l^litod by Henry G. Bohn. 1858. 

* Written before the death of this distinguished man, which happened on the 
lOtli June. 

18 <( GriocliiRcho Relsen unii Studien.’* Von. F. J. Assing, Professoran der 
Univorsitat Kopeiihagtn. ^vo. Metz. 1857. • 
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deforms so many modern tourist sketches in our own tongue. The ■ 
notice of tlie classical Eurotas or Titaresius, or rather of its bed, 
as it appears to the modern traveller, describes one of the many diffi- 
culties which beset the geographj*’ of Homer, suggesting very con- 
siderable doubts that he ever studied personally the topography of the 
scenes he describes. • 

“111 the vicinity of Tumovo, a few slender poplars are met with, ami one 
sees ii broad, sandy river-bed. A long bridge of twelve or fifteen arches, shows 
that here, at certain times, a considerable stream must flow ; at present, how- 
ever, the bed was dry, affording snlHcicnt reason for the modern name, Xeragi 
=drv river. I have seldom in nature seen anything so strange as this broad 
yclloivbcd of sand, and scarcely believed my eyes, that it is of tliis stream of 
which Homer speaks in the 2nd book of the ‘Iliad* — vv. 751 — 5.** 

“ Oi r* a/a</)* Ifieprov Tiraprja-tov €pya €V€povTO, 

Os p* (s Hrfvtiov irpoifi KaWipoov v8(t>p, 

Oufi’ o ye Hriveito (TvppKryerai iipyvpn^ivrj, 

AXXa T€ piu KaBvirepBev emppei rfvre eXaiou 
OpKOV yap Seiuov Srvyos vSaros eariu airoppoi^** 

Similar phenomena are, however,to be witnessed in Spain, asmcntioiicd 
by Kossmassler in his Eeise-Erinnerungen aus Spanien.” 

Tiic Libraries^® Act, >vhicli to become active, requires tlic assent of 
two-thirds of tlie ratepayers of an}^ parish having a iiopulation over ten 
thousand souls, called together at the requisition of at least ten ratepayers 
to the overseers of the poor of such parish, is at jircsont a dead letter 
in most of the populous towns of England. It is^Mr. Feilde’s object to 
rouse attention to the great advantages, social and economic, to the 
million by the active operation of this law. He is so obviously iii the 
right that ho should carefully have avoided any appearance of in- 
tolerance or fanaticism, even in the cause of real improvement, and 
might liave allowed for the natural repugnance of human nature in 
general, and of London ratepayers in particular, to even the most trifling 
additions to the heavy total of their annual rates. The suect'ss of the 
attempts already made to establish these cheap lending public libraries 
in the parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster, and in the 
towns of Salford and Oxford, w'ill produce its effect in other j)arts of 
England, as the beneficial working of the Act becomes jipparent. It is 
hopeless to support such institutions by the capricious aid of mere volun- 
tary contributions, likely to be withdrawn at any moment of pressure. 
Among the artizan and mechanic population of the large towns of 
northern England, there is a mass of fermenting and disssitisffed talent 
and energy, pent in their narrow limits by poverty and contracted 
knowledge, which like the subterranean floods of Artois, can only be- 
come apparent when relieved of the pressure which coerces them. 

“ On the Advantages of Free Public News-rooms and Lending Libraries, in 
an Address to the Ratepayers of Camborwelh" By M. H. Feilde, Esq.^ 1858. 
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Aht. L — Fjiance under Louis Napoleon. 

Lc^ Codes Frant;ais^ collationnes snr les Textes OJficiels, 8me 
Edition. Par Louis Tripier, Avocat a la Gour Impih’ialo de 
Paris, Dooteur cii Droit, oi Membre dii Coiiseil General de la 
Youne. Paris: Cotillon, Libraire du Conseil d'Etat. J857. 

T he difficnlty of justly estimating the import of contemporary 
events lias been so signally illustrated all through history by 
the errors of deed and opinion into which the keenest intellects 
have fallen, that its acknowledgment has passed into a hackneyed 
phrase of commonplace wisdom, without, however, in any manner 
conducing to a practical remedy of this deficiency. Age after 
age has been regularly denounced as nn epoch of decay by those 
who, grown grey in the struggle for objects imperfectly attained, 
are smarting with diunppointment, while it has as regularly been 
hailed as the dawn of fnltilment by those still in the flush of 
youth, who perceive pledges for the achievement of their high- 
wrought hopes in what they hold to bo the signs of their ago s 
requirements. Age after age has nevertheless rolled on without 
that downfall considered imminent by the one class, and without 
that happy glory trustfully expected by the other. If the effort of 
keeping judgment unwarped by sensations induced through per- 
sonal circumstances be thus proved as almost beyond the reach 
even of individual thinkers, its possibility must be quite out of 
the question with the public in general. The province of the 
public being action, its disposition, by a law of nature, will ever 
be under the influence of some dominant impulse that concea- 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVin.]-NBW Sbrtes^VoI. XIV. No, U. X 
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trates vigour, but likewise humes into exaggerations, entailing 
disappointments which involve fluctuations in opinion. A most 
remai'kablo example of such oscillations in public opinion is now 
exliibited in England with reference to the second French Empire 
and its representative Louis Napoleon. A creation, but the 
other day regarded with tlic curiosity attaching to an organiza- 
tion deemed possible only in an entirely difleront state of the 
world from ours, sprang to life again, and attained, as it were, 
overnight, an appearance of vigour which made people wonder 
how they could have ever been blind to the truth of its seeming 
lifelessncss having all along been but the slumber of repose. At 
the same moment a man, hitherto made sport of as the type of a 
political clown and adventurer, became suddenly elevated into 
respect as a mysterious mouthpiece of recondite policy, and a 
truly trusty counsellor for confiding friendship. All at once this 
hum of concordant reliance was awkwardly disturbed by the 
occun'enoo of a few obscure 4)ut jarring incidents, when, just as 
we were afresh settling dow'ii into olden confidence, tlie grcuiades 
of the J4th of January, followed by a series of most astoundiyg 
explosions, have prostrated us hack into a state of doubt which 
even weakens our belief in former estimates. At this moment it 
indeed deserves our best etibrts to obtain a correct insight into 
tlic position of tlie goverament of France, for France affects the 
whole world by her convulsions, and wdicllicr Imperialism prove 
permanent or not, it is certain that the ])re.sent is pregnant w'itli 
consequences. In attempting, therefore, to give an account here 
of the main features of Imperial administi aiiou, pointing out tll(^ 
elements that contribute to its establishment, and those which, in 
our belief, are sapping its existence, we do not venture to aflirm 
ourselves beyond reach of tlie influences above mentioned us un- 
consciously warping judgment, but our honest purpose is neither 
to make an apology for a political party nor a libel on an existing 
government. 

Misconception w^as the mainspring in the ^•stablishment of tbe 
second Empire. An exaggerated lUann at the imminence of a 
Socialist Ilepublic made peojjle erroneously believe society, when 
already saved by its own individual exertious in the sanguinary 
days of June, to be still in need of a champion armed with extra- 
ordinary powers. Under the influence of this fear, a large number 
of persons willingly sacrificed all other considerations to secure 
an efficient bulwark against anarchical aggression in a govern- 
ment fortified by uu usual authority, whose excessive powers were 
by them, however, expected to be merely of the temporary nature 
of a dictatorship, celled for by tbe extreme requirements of a 
season, and to be exercised with the. view of removing im^edi* 
ments which endangered general safety. A i^ange mistake. 
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furthermore, prevailed amongst the most intelligent classes of 
French society as to Louis Napoleons character. They were 
induced to el^ct him President because, split amongst themselves 
by party , dissensions, they thought it /best to compromise their 
differences at that critical time by a clinico which, through its 
dynastic character, would gratify their common hostility to the 
Republic, while they expected it to supply them with a brainless 
puppet, who would be the toy of their suggestions. Both these 
view's, widely apart in their drigin — the one springing from an 
honest though mistaken impulse, the other inspired by mis- 
chievous policy — coincided, nevertlieless, in one point. Both 
wore bent on achieving a result which was intended but as a 
means for ulterior ends — ^both accordingly sought to compass 
something in itself to be but of temporary duration ; but the first 
■wislied it to operate with the arbitrary action of a dictatorship, 
while tho second tried to contrive the malleable material of a 
compromise, allowring free scope fof play of party pui*pose. But 
there were other circumstances at work which foiled these cal- 
culations, and clothed Louis Napoleon wdth authority more 
arbitrary and lasting than had ever been contemplated. First, 
the estimate formed of his character was altogether incorrect. Ho 
turned out to he a man possessing in a remarkable degree 
tenacity of purpose and a resolute will of his own ; so that the 
calculations based on his submission to foreign guidance were 
wofiilly at fault. Fj vents had at that conjuncture likewise removed 
from the public scene all other pretenders to sovereign authority 
in France, endowing him consequently with a position of extra- 
ordinary advantage. Tho elder Bourbons w'ere deceased for the 
people ; and the feeble efforts made in their behalf by a knot of 
disaffected politicians bad not even acquired for their trifling 
schemes the importance of plots. The younger branch was, on 
the other hand, labouring under the discredit resulting from the 
undignified conduct of Louis Philippe, and from the pusillanimous 
manner in which tli# dynasty bad deserted itself. The Republic, 
again, brought about no one knew how or wherefore, and ac- 
quiesced in at the moment rather as tho acknowledgment of the 
void created by a thorough collapse, than proclaimed of a delibe- 
itite purpose by any party, brought an accession of strength to 
any pretender, by the fact of its own unpopularity. But there 
was yet another circumstance, too generally overlooked by poli- 
tical speculators, which made itself felt wii^ irresistible force*- 
namely, tho fascination exercised by the name of Kapoleon to 
the illiterate mass of the rnstio population — a fascinMion partaking 
of ihe mytbio, and in lustory only to be compared to the fegenda^ 
glory of Oharlemagne. Any one not w^l acquainted wnth ilie 
uneducated condition of ^e French peasantry will hardly heliqVe 

x8 
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vrhat wild fancies animated their enthusiasm for Louis Napoleon, 
who was regarded ns a St. Michael come to slay that loathsome 
monster the Eepublic, ravenous for taxes. Never ^has the tran- 
scendent spell of a great and cherished ntoe on the simple minds 
ol a people been more singularly manifested. The country people 
literally flocked in excited mobs to tender their votes for the 
nephew of that Emperor in the grey overcoat, whose wretchedly 
engraven image hung, as that of a household saint, over most 
cottage hearths, and whose deeds of glory and of greatness formed 
the staple matter for the liousewifes and the grandfathers talk on 
long winter's eves. Many were, in tlieir profound igiiorunco, 
actuated by such superstitious notions as to believe the nephew 
to be the old Corporal himself, risen from tlie tomb for his people's 
delivery in the hour of need ; and, as a body, all were inspired 
with the most foolish expectations of a golden age of plenty and 
prosperity, to be secured by his infallible intervention. Delusion 
of this kind was in its fren^ beyond all control of reason, had 
such then been actively exerted to dispel it ; but, like the flush 
of fever, it likewise must necessarily he limited in duration, and 
doomed to result in disappointment proporlionably profound to 
the exaggerated pitch of its expectations. 

These were the circumstances that contributed to invest Louis 
Napoleon at once with a presidential authority, easily converted 
by him into an unlimited dictatorship ; but the causes that induced 
him to make that peculiar application of his power exhibited in 
the iron system of his present government are to be found in his 
character and education, llcneath a demeanour wearing the look 
of impassable placidity he possessed a stern will, which, by con- 
stant direction, had been burdened into an uiirelaxing tenacity of 
a settled purpose, while within a nature seemingly cold and dull 
there lurked a spirit animated with passion,, but the more intense 
that its fire had been guardedly restrained, and which in the hour 
of venture could count on the support of a courage as reckless 
about personal risk as it was free from noii^ swagger. No man 
has been more devoid of those trappings of talent which set off a 
figure to advantage. Louis Napoleon’s qualities arc altogether 
of that unobtrusive kind wliich, like the hidden marrow of a 
frame, never strike the eye, and thus the blank in his appearance 
lets the glance of the keenest judges glide past Jiim as presenting 
no feature worthy of attention. This alliance of passion and 
discretion, this power of .bolding the former in band, and render- 
ing it subordinate to a settled direction, is the essential peculiarity 
of, a nature able to supply the want of ready and spontaneous 
^gestion within its limited capacity by application and thorough 
"with an embraced system. As in the ordinary, 
events of life a fervent ai](d undoubting faith supplies to a tiiist- 
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fill soul remedy and consolation for every disappointment — 
steadying resolution against adversity, and emboldening to strug- 
gle against difficulty, misfortune, and danger with a confidence to 
be inspired only by the conviction that no hostility can ultimately 
prevail over one strong in the armour of righteousness— so the 
system of the first Napoleon, presented to the imagination of his 
nephew as a legacy to his family, proved the inspiration and 
strength of his political conduct. Brought in contact with 
parties and factions at a loss how to act under a conflicting strain 
of prudential considerations, Louis Napoleon proceeded with the 
decision of a man who never entertains even the shadow of a 
doubt about the correctness of his views- While France was 
anxiously searching a remedy for her troubles, he proffered, and 
wliat is more imposed, the application of a regimen with a con- 
fident assertion about its efficacy which liad weight with men 
labouring under hesitation. But tlys regimen was nothing more 
than the old Empire, only modified in foreign policy, and there- 
fore of so despotic a nature as to be incompatible with the indis- 
pensable condition for a people s healthy state. It is a system 
based not on the subordination but on the subjection of the 
individual ; it substitutes for the excellent action of civic spirit the 
arbitrary impulses of an imperious guardiansliip that must neces- 
sarily wax daily in exaction under the influence of indulgence; 
and its fundamental principle is one of such rigidity as to make 
the fabric resemble an iron cage, wliose bars may in one sense be 
valuable ns staving off danger from without, but pfocure this 
advantage for the inmate by crippling his health and vigour. So 
nhsolufely is Iiouis Napoleon devoid of all originality in his ad- 
ministrative institutions, that it will hardly be possible to point 
out axny part of his constitution which is not a slavish copy of an 
existing model in that of the first Empire. Instead of mastering 
the import of his uncle’s history, his intellect has been spell- 
bound by its political forms, and his domestic polity is a matter 
of meclianical compefsition, whoso inflexible parts can be estimated 
to a nicety through the test of experience. Before, however, 
proceeding to enter upon the incongruities between bis reproduc- 
tions and the state of things to which they were to be applied, it 
should be well borne in mind how the circumstances attending 
the very outset of Louis Napoleon’s career involved contradictious 
containing the germ of inevitable discontent and defection. He 
was raised to power by men who, shaking with fear, were only 
anxious for an immediato shelter against danger— by political 
schemers who sought for their purposes a momexNtoy &uco, and 
by the frenzy of an ignorant peasantry, who, drunk with ffibuintfs 
expectations, believed him to be possessed of miraculous po^ ; 
but all these coincided in one essential ]|^int— their fbvourtble 
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dispositions were all of a proepectiTO and expectant cast, and 
^tertoined Lonis Napoleon’s elevation as a means to bring about 
something beyond. But the nature of his government is neces- 
sarily contrail to all accommodation, being a system essentially 
inflexible and exacting, and, as long as it lasts, an engine of 
terrific force. Europe, trembling to see such power in the hands 
' of a man hitherto known merely as a restless adventurer and the 
hereditary representative of ambitions aggression, became affected 
towards him with admiring delight when, instead of a firebrand, 
he showed himself a discreet and moderate statesman in inter- 
course with other nations. His assurance that “ I /Empire e’est 
la paix,” u'as gratefully re-echoed in every cabinet, and not 
unnaturally biassed opinion abroad in favour of his domestic 
policy. But Louis Napoleon’s talents are restricted to foreign 
affairs ; his capacity is essentially that of a diplomatist ; and his 
clear appreciation of the ^ aljie of an alliance with England is 
strong proof of independent judgment in one othenrise so entirely 
under the influence of Napoleonic maxims. Specific aptitude, 
fostered by study and travel, has atSjuired for him a correct insight 
into the relations of states, while the prominent feature of his 
uncle’s misfortune has probably riveted his attention upon the 
danger of warfare to the neglect of tho-^e administrative faults 
which actively precipitated his downfall. It therefore seems to 
US' that a marked difference should be justly made between Louis 
Napoleon the diplomatist and Lonis Napoleon the administrator, 
the one beifig a man of insight and natural talents, while the 
other is a lay figure immovably set in an attitude. But no 
foreign policy, however able, is of itself sufficient for the perma- 
nent support of a government. 

The question whether the Imperialist form of government will 
last, or at least elaborate itself into a satisfactory settlement, does 
not depend upon the fact of its being objectionable in parts, but 
upon how far, in spite of such drawbacks, it still responds to the 
real reqnirem^ts of the French people. The first thing that 
strikes our attention is the wide differenee between the circum- 
stances of the nation at the epochs of the erection of the two 
Empires as compared with the identity of their institutions. The 
first Empire arose, not unnaturally, in a season when the require- 
ments of the State, distracted by inteetine conflicts of the fiercest 
kind, utd reduced by the strain of gigantic wan abroad, called 
out for captainsMp as the one thing immediately needed. The 
temper of the nation was tberafenre affected by a feeling which 
diret^y tmded to make nflitarv govnrBinmi popular, while 
biilKant imotn and the eontiniMnen of wuflune eaosed its strin- 
discipline to he beme wiCh at heme for ^ smIm^ Hs waloe 
^nst the fmreigner. the second £m]^ |iai no such ^ 
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for its introduction, and no such patriotic purpose to pursue. It 
has nothing to grapple with but the subtle element of political 
principles. lusted of being called upon to gather an arsenal of 
strength to be discharged upon a hated enemy, circumstances 
oblige it to apply itself to that internal economy which can no 
more be satisiaotorily regulated by mere force than the organic 
action of the human system can be corrected by castigation- 
The second Empire, finding itself face to face with a state la- 
bouring under a deeply-seated administrative disease, pretends, 
with the recklessness of quack practice, to have healed it, when 
in truth it only removes outward signs of virulence by driving 
it inward, while that iron hold, formerly tolerated as a gauntlet 
for the nation s champion, now lies upon the neck of the people 
with the unmitigated weight of coercive oppression. Louis Na- 
poleon’s diplomatic glance has not been blind to the diflference 
in tlie present situation of France from what it w^as in his uncle's 
time, and therefore the second ESlpire has been proclaimed a 
social dictatorship, purporting to* give that settled expression 
to certain principles for which France is affirmed to have vainly 
struggled since the Revolution. He announces himself to be the 
representative of I 78 H, and declares his system to be but that 
absolute form of seasonable principles which is best suited 
to the French character. Now, this we hold to be an entire 
fallacy witli regard to the import of his government. The prin- 
ciple for which France struggled at the Revolution, and evOT 
since, is liberty. The manner of that struggle naturally bears 
iu itself traces of those failings which, from the fact of their pre- 
vailing extent, first induced an effort at reform, but bad also 
been productive' of obnoxious habits by their duration. The 
struggle lias been, moreover, complicated by circumstances to 
be expected from so violent an effort and from the emancipated 
specnlation of the age- Liberal tendencies have not proceeded with 
prudent evenness ; and under influence of the strongest impulse 
that has yet occurred in the history of the world, political aspira- 
tions have straggled beyond bounds. Thus a torrent which, duly 
guided, would at once have permanently changed the face of 
things, has weakened its force by straying to the realms of 
Socialism and Communism. But these extravaganei^ do not 
materially affect the bulk of disposition, being incidents, as ^nsepsr 
rable from a great movement^as depredations (m banks lure 
the flow of a great stream : the cause of every French event since 
17B8 has always been a desire for freedomu Freedom waa the 
cloak under wfaaeh the Bourbons rStole baekr .£n^O|| was the 
motive of the Revolution of 18^ ; . fieedom wss songljA |n those, 
perliameiitary £ slFUggles which on&rtcpaj^ resulted in^Jha 
c^faeliophe of 1848 ; and freedom, now still remaiiis the ohi# ^ 
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desire. But owing to events, and also to a peculiar disposition in 
the French people, the Executive in France has been allowed to 
attain proportions incompatible with a free people. Now, al- 
though the irksomeness of this rule has irrevocably disaffected 
public opinion, yet the men who strove for reform having con- 
tracted infection from the atmosphere of their early association, 
earned into rebellion pernicious habits. Beforming zeal has, 
-consequently, remained comparatively barren, because, whereas 
the remedy required for Franco was freedom, each effort at re- 
form has, on the contrary, proceeded despotically. Centuries of 
r(‘sigiiation to authority acting in behalf of public welfare in the 
manner of injunction, have so wedded French minds to notions 
about its efficacy, that, when actuated by a passion for reform, 
they have always been hurrit^d into tlie fatal error of believing 
the substitution of a new authority, armed for its purpose with 
the same ejTcessive prerogative^ as the old one, to be all that was 
requisite for the achievement of a better state of things. Instead 
of perceiving how' the evil lay in a practice which must exhaust 
the general system by draining its vigour for the nourishment of 
an organism fostered into monstrous proportions, France, alive 
but to the fact of its want of health, has made efforts which 
themselves are all deeply affected with the disease in question. 
Spasmodic attempts to contrive new machines of government, big 
enough to fill up the whole space out of which the old one had 
been just ejected, characterize tho whole course of French reform, 
and, consequently, a dictatorsliip really to promote the good of 
France would have to proceed in thfi most self-denying spirit — 
to wean the people Irom its vicious superstition in power resident 
in the State as something by itself apart from the collective result 
of individual combination, to' instruct in the duty of personal 
contribution to tho action of the commonwealth, and to give an 
impulse towards those independent habits of civism which alone 
can ensure a nation s health. Vainly do we, however, look for 
the smallest indictition which might connect the second Empire 
witli the furtherance of these objects. On the contrary, so 
thoroughly does it partake of the faulty principles which have 
caused France’s misfortunes, that instead of being, as it affirms, 
the expression of its requirements, it is rather the consummation of 
its errors, and instead of giving any shape to that relief from 
executive oppression which alone can save it from ultimate pros* 
tration, it has lent the deceptive confirmation of a settlement 
endow^ with all the semblance of power and the insignia of 
recognised government to those schemes of arbitrary diisposition, 
which, while presented in the nalcedness of mere tb^ry, could 
never command extended attentioiu Disabled by its nature from 
engrafUng itself upon wbat is genuine and wholesome in French 
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reform, the Empire identifies itself not nnnaturnlly ■with those 
distortions which have crippled its progress, and in fact, as regards 
the baneful intervention of an engine superseding the emotions of 
independent men by a discipline ■which is to drill them into 
puppets, the difference between Louis Blanc and Louis Napoleon 
reduces itself to a difference between two names and two men. 
71ie regeneration of society, professed to be achievable by the 
former through a system which in the name of humanity exacts 
a mute and equal submission to inexorable maxims, practicable 
only by the sacrifice of qualities which, though easily misdirected, 
are yet essential to all manly worth, is by the latter proclaimed 
in the name of august authority and by the undisguised method 
of compulsory enforcement, ilisconceplion, the oiigin of the 
second Empire, is therororc also its inheritance, for instead of being 
the legitimate lulfilnieni of tho Revolution, it is but the legitimate 
cons(?qiience of indulgence in that, political vice which inspired 
the Avorst excesses of its peremptory temper. 

I iouis Napoleon's first act Avas a repetition of the J 8th Briimoire, 
his second Avas tho arbitrary revival of a set of corporations in- 
vented by his uncle, and Avhich experience had made public 
opinion regard as mere effigies of institutions. The particulars 
attending the first do not concern us here, but it merits observa- 
tion, Avhat an unfortunate influence an origin in fraud, violence, 
and peijury must hnv(3 upon the consideration of a government 
Avhich ostentatiously professes the object of its establishment to 
luiA^c been the vindication of Ijiaa', order, and virtue. The second 
event Avas in itseiri)f no importance Avhat^ver ; a slavish copy of 
a sham constitution, without one novel ingredient capable of excit- 
ing the least expectation as to its possible efficiency, could not for 
a moment remove from public opinion the impression that autho- 
rity vested exclusively in the sovereign. To bring therefore tho 
temper of this aiitliority into unison Avith the temper of tho 
country— ^to cement a folloAv-feeling betAveen sovereign and people 
— to attach to majesty by ties of affection those classes whence a 
mob draws its chief recruits — Avas the task which Louis Niipoleon 
believed himself about to accomplish. He aimed at acquiring a 
national position like that which once fell to tlie lotof Henry IV., 
and which allowed the government founded by him to swell into 
the monarchy of Louis XIV. The nation relieved from anxious - 
disturbance by the intervention of a provident government wiKs tO' 
be put in the way of profitably pursuing its material avocations, 
80 that the sovereign to whose wise care tlfis afiluence shoutd be 
due would be cherished by the people, and his dynasiy^fende^ 
incarnate with happiness in popular superstitioti, would becbiiie< - 
the object of a political idolatry that must prdve a bulwaric agaiirttv 
revolutionary turmoil. But to inangutate a millennium sf euoh 
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placid contentment proceeding from above, it was necessary to 
eradicate the noxious elements of opposition residing in an im- 
pulse towards reform from within, which under the influence of 
representative governments had been growing in France since the 
time of the first Empire. This tendency it is trae was but par- 
tially spread, but still it did exist, was in its nature inexorably 
hostile, and so inextricably ‘interwoven, with the parliamentary 
system, in a manner identified with the associations of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, that Louis Napoleon, without having any choice 
in the matter, was obliged from self-defence to b^in his mid by a 
wai' against existing organization. Now Louis Napoleon has 
never got beyond this primary straggle necessary for clearing the 
ground for his edifice — a struggle imposed on him by the mere 
fact of contact with the society of his own day, and.for guidance 
in which little if any instruction can be gleaned from tbe first 
Empire. Tbe capital fact to be noticed, therefore, in his career 
ns ruler is the want of solfd success accompanying his keen 
aggression : on the one hand, he is engaged in a desperate con- 
flict against political elements, which by their subtlety bafllo 
liis inadequate measures ; on the other, he is unrelaxingly wedded 
to the conception of the Empu'e as it was ; and at a loss to 
adapt its deficiencies to present requirements, by modifying its 
rigid fashion in accordance with circumstances, he is, by head- 
strong persistence in his peculiar views, bit by bit drifted so 
far from the democratic position lie originally aimed at assuming 
as to be obliged to have recourse b) the coercion of unmitigated 
tyranny as his dieet-onchor, so that now Iqp government is a 
matter of summary injunction like the direction of an army, 
and his iukoinistration is reduced to a band of police agents 
responsible merely to him and bound by no considerations but 
his decree. But the unfaltering steadiness and readiness of pur- 
pose which so signally marked the steps of Louis Napoleon, 
while merely pursuing tbe restoration of a previous inodel, has 
deserted him as soon as he engaged in devising supplementary 
addition^ {tom his dwn suggestions. Sometimes advmturously 
demrous to impress ideas of modern progress into his serviee, as 
whmi he manifested strong inclination towards free-trade, at others 
xosbing into- oatragUous sallies of coercion, defiant of the> com- 
numesi piinmples of tight— as in the finaous ministeiial iiyunc- 
tionfor the sale of farost property— Louis Ni^deojt hasiepeutedly 
been met with ms- oppositioB in. presmee of which he has suddenly 
swerved from his-dmg^. Being unable to ewtertaiB tbe shadow 
of a amqpkimEi that tiie Empire kir ibedi may not jKff^ond folly to 
the gmi«ibdlUtiB0.«f:the peopk^ liouis Ni^leon- with that want 
of eonfidenee and nslf^possesetOBtm idaadnuiusi|Mtr«»aDapuatioii 
II# ui ma tss n d.to-iBad eqn a te triaat^ haa tahwi m^wpolarity, when 
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decidedly manifested, to be a competent condemnation of his 
individual measares, provided always that there be no direct 
precedent for them in the old Empire, nor such a visible necessity 
us renders them indispensable for buttressing the very foundations 
of his own ; two cases in which he proceeds under the guidance 
of inexorable conviction admitting of no hesitation. Out of 
France where he is mainly judged by the boldness of his advent 
to power, the want of steady judgment and insight evinced in his 
regulations for appliance at home has escaped notice, but it is a 
fact, illustrations of wliich we will point out iiirther on, that in 
dealing with circumstances of domestic policy his resolutions 
have been in general inefficiently conceived, tor the most ptvrt 
inopportunely adopted, and often, as suddenly abandoned. 

When Louis Napoleon assumed exclusive power he perfectly 
understood what was involved by the nature of his position. 
His elevation was to be the degradation of intelligence — its con- 
viction of political unfitness at the bar of the world — the de- 
thronement of mind, as manifestly incompetent to direct actiem, 
ridiculously perplexed in its deliberation and selfishly exclusive 
in its proqd pedantry. For the wayward and inefficient sugges- 
tions of conflicting conceits he ofiered*to substitute a wise and 
vigorous guardianship, and such a state of things being essentially 
repulsive to the independent feeling generated in the breasts of 
those who are conscious of enlightenment, he sought to ally him- 
self with those masses whose interests he affirmed had been shame- 
fully neglected by the superciliousness of vain pedants- He there- 
fore hid the common usurper beneath the character of the people’s 
delegate elected to acquire for them their rights, and asjthese rights 
were made the stalking-horse for his ambition, so ecmceii£d 
arrogance of barren pedantry was made the war-cry of a crusade 
against education, the corner-stone of all free government, and 
which, unless removed and positively crushed, Im justly felt must 
prove the block agsinst which his system wmild be dashed to 
pieces. The first ilieaaure in tins sense was morally the sep- 
pression of the frees, whieh in France had^more influence on 
pnblie opkuon tfaronglmnt the eoestry dian even the debaterin. 
the Chamben ; a foot which may >be eacpbiuied aa eonueoted vrith 
the literary and abstract aomroe of insppitttifm wheace FiMiiaii 
political speculation ia derived. A numbet c^:<iiiflneBtialiaB<|r 
rdspeotable joumab wm at once suppressed on tin eo^ ^ 
the find Deoendmr, 1852, while tjhe gencsal Ismr tiu 

piesanndarwent-shfiDgeni modifleattona-li^’a'daaae^'tim'lVtit 
February, 185^ edn^ prohibitBd tiie^ pfib&ariori near 

jowBaL-.lrith0«f|%illia ipceiMaiV'Saatettrar' 
rested tbs app^tas^ erntfeaeieopfirmanaa^^ itaadifxmi ^vPie 
jounals in eruatsBee at the data of ilita 
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this obligation, but the successors of their then editors would be 
subject to the same approval on the part of government. Likewise 
the government assumed the right of administering an official 
reproof to papers giving circulation to a statement of any kind 
which might bo displeasing to it, such reproof to bo tcxtunlly 
inserted at the very beginning of the first number issued after its 
receipt, and three of them exposing the journal to suspension at 
the good will of tlie government. These stringent regulations, in 
themselves more than sufficient to reduce the press to subjection, 
are, liowever, far from being the only means at the disposal of 
government, and habitually had recourse to by it for the coercion of 
an obnoxious journal. The insertion of the most harmless piece 
of erroneous information in some comspondent s letter, or even 
if derived at second-hand from some foreign journal, cxpohcs to 
an action for the propagation of falsehood ; the accidental omis- 
sion of a stamp on a number issued, or of a signature at the 
bottom of the most trivial paragraph, even if copied from a 
foreign paper, renders amenable to a charge of misdemeanour 
and two condemnations involve necessary suppression. 
Nor is the government content to reserve tliese ti^mendous 
weapons for the repressieffi of persevering disaffection ; it actively 
brings them into daily play against every journal that is not ready 
to subside into its humble mouthpiece. French law, for instance, 
rendei*s publication in the papers incumbent for the validity of 
certain decisions and deeds, and the prefots have now assumed 
the prerogative of naming journals as alone peraiittcd to insert 
sucli announcements, because those excluded from this privilege 
are specdilj reduced to ruin, tlic cost of these advertisements 
being the main financial support of French journals. So the 
government also limits as it likes the journals allowed to be sold 
by the newsvendors in the streets; an act not only of unjust 
oppression against those which are prohibited, but likewise of 
monstrous patronage in favour of those thus put in exclusive 
possession of the market. Amongst the prtpers long excluded 
from public sale iri^ Paris were the SMe and the Presses the 
latter of which, as an evening paper, mainly circulated by the 
venders on the Boulevards, has enoonntered most severe losses 
by this arbitrary decree. It is only a wonder that the French 
Press has not entirely succumbed to such an array of persecution. 
We hav^ been unable to obtain an aoourate list of journals sup- 
pressed or indirectly crushed by this restrictive system, but even 
the following names that occur to us at haphazard are sufficient to 
give some idea how pertinaciously private opinion is hunted down. 

I^fiorsoAre suppressed, 1863 ; La Revue de ParU first sus- 
pmNl, then suppressed, in 1858; UAssemhUe Natumale^ after 
twfluspeiisions, was forced to change its title to Speetateur, — sup- 
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pressed, 1 858 ; Le Si^cle has had three reprimands and one condem- 
nation ; La Gazette de France three reprimands ; La Presse three 
reprimands and one suspension ; Le Constitutionnel two repri- 
mands ; La Verite de Lille extinct ; La Gazette du Languedoc 
ditto ; Le Moniteur du Loiret ditto ; Le Progres du Pas de Calais 
ditto. The fate of this last paper de^serves notice, as having been 
the one in which Louis Napoleon himself used to write from his 
prison at Ham. The most remarkable proceeding of the Imperial 
Government, as demonstrative of its determination to monopolize in 
its own hands the channels of general information, is its conduct 
towards the Manuel General de Vlnstruction Primaire, a weekly 
paper in existence for twenty-five years, published by the house of 
Hachette, one of the most respected firms in the book trade, and 
edited by M. Barrau, widely and deservedly known for his services 
in the cause of education. This paper, intended for circulation 
amongst the country schoolmasters, was written in a most ex- 
emplary and efficient manner. To political polemics it made no 
pretensions, contenting itself with a condensed summary of the 
most important news of the day ; but it contained articles of 
merit on such matters of literary and general instruction as might 
be advantageous to its class of readers# The worth of its con- 
tributions met with adequate acknowledgment, so that its circula- 
tion extended almost to every school in the country. But the 
mere fact that a paper enjoying so much consideration, and so 
widely spread amongst a class that might influence local opinions, 
should appear without a manifest badge of its dependence on 
Government, was enough to give umbrage. 'J'he Minister of 
Instruction accordingly caused the Gazette dcs Instituleiirs to 
be started, which, aided by a State subvention, was oflered at the 
nominal price of five francs a year; and the Inspectors of Schools 
received Ministerial instructions to exert their utmost influence 
to induce their subordinates, the masters, to take it. Now this 
Gazette des Instituteurs is a most meagre, trifling, and fulsome 
publication. Of news it contains little beyond extracts from the 
Court Circular, but — and this is the significant fact of its 
publication— it teems with articles inculcating doctrines of abso- 
lute government, by clumsy eulogies of C^sarism as incarnate in 
the dynasty of Bonaparte. The most interesting part of this trans- 
action is what now follows. Unable to compete against a rival 
assisted by such extraordinary help, the house of Hachette closed 
the issue of its paper on the 1 st of January, 1 858, preflacing to. the 
last number^ a clear explanation of the causes of tills stoppage. 

During the twenty-five yeaw that the JtfanueZ Qtn^ral has been 
in existence, it hi» never failed/* itis statedi **to obtain«i|i its 

* Manuel G&i. de PInstnioflon Prisnaire/* S9th Deo. 1857. 
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favour the moat honourable testimonies. Amongst tliese there is 
one which we are glad to be able to quote. Tbe present Minister 
of Public Instruction, in a letter to us of tbe 16th of January of 
this year, was pleased to declare that he appreciated our services, 
and that, if called upon to decide between us and a publication 
placed under his patronage, the instructors wore, and should 
always be, entirely (absolument) free in their choice. Confident 
in tliis approbation, and the sympathy of the instructing body, 
we were preparing to commence our twenty-sixth year, when un- 
expected tidings modified our resolution. A political weekly 
journal, destined for instruction, is about to appear, not only 
under the auspices of the Supreme Board of Public Instruction, 
but, as it appears, under its high directors. In the advertisement 
of this publication (and the Minister declares his entire adhesion 
to this advertisement), tlie responsible editor speaks in the name 

of the government Although its price, hardly covering 

the cost of stamps and postage, seems to preclude all competition, 
we would not even have recoiled from the sacrifice of lowering 
our price to the some level. But it has appeared to us that in 
establishing this publication, or, at least, in allowing it to be 
oft*ei*ed in its name, the supreme Board of Public Instruction 
itself desires to exercise on the members of primary instniction 
that influence which attaches to the exposition of political facts 

and the discussion of questions of social economy To-day 

the continuation of tlic Manuel General as a political journal 
might appear a sort of contest with authority. Such a contest is 
far from our wish. On the other hand, our well-known affection 
for our readers does not allow us, for reasons which they will 
appreciate, to put them under the necessity of choosing between 
the administration and ourselves, ' We therefore i*e8ign to it 
those means of influence which it considers fitting to assume, 
although, ill our opinion, a voice completely independent is more 
authoritative for rendering acceptable even the best of doctrines.” 
Tbe firm now issued a montbly magazine, treating exclusively of 
matters oonuected with education, agriculture, and science. In 
spite of an apparently overwhelming competition, of the strait- 
ened means and humble dependence of French schoolmasters, 
and of their consequent subjection to official influence, the inane 
matter of tbe Oovemmont organ and attachment to old associa- 
tions have contributed to secure for this magazihe a circulation 
of from 1(^000 to 12,000 subscribers, which, unless dieeked by 
arbkrary prohibitions, will insure its existence. 

These are tbe public and sanctioned measures avowedly em- 
pl^d by Government as its le^ ^arogative; but thme Is yet 
a::1Kidcstine exercise of authoS^y that never is allowed to bo 
j|^wn to the public, because^ being ccomprised -within m possible 
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stretoh of any legal attribute, it is simply a coercion by un- 
mitigated threat It consists in a message to the editors of news- 
papers from the Minister of the Interior, Ibrbidding any notifica- 
tion of this or that event. At first sight it is apparent bow so 
arbitrary and unlimited a power must letid to abuse; but exam- 
ples alone can aflbrd a conviction of the absurd, comipt, and 
personal puqDoses to which this monstrous authority is continually 
applied by irresponsible functionaries. That, for instance, as was 
the case, the papers should have been warned, on the meeting of 
the Congress of Paris, not to insert any article which miglit tend 
to excite public expectation as to its results, or at the deaths of 
Bcranger and Manin should have been forbidden to publish the 
hour of their funerals, may find a natural exculpation in the cir- 
cumstances of the Government. But tliis interference is often 
had recourse to on occasions when its secrecy alone saves the 
Government from crushing ridicule, and for purposes which have 
not even the excuse of being tlios^b of tbe State. For a while 
some I'aris journals contrived to subject Government measures 
to a smarting criticism, by quietly eslaldishing their contradiction 
with sentiments (expressed in the “ ^Memorial dc Sic. Helene^' and 
the waitings of Louis Napoleon. ministerial prohibition to 
quote either the one or the other, procured relief from this in- 
convenient annoyance. At St. Denis an Imperial establishment 
has been founded, and put under tlie direct patronage of the 
Empress, for the maintenance of poor orplmn daughters of mem- 
bers of the IjCgion of Honour; that order having been endowed 
with distinctions whicli arc plainly dictated with a view to con- 
verting its members into n chivalrous body-guard of the Empire. 
Some time ago one of the ladies at St. Denis forgot herself so far 
as to elope with a young man, when actually an order was com- 
municated to the journals, forbidding mention of this occurrence, 
wliioh might cast discredit on an Impc lial establishment. And 
this monstrous dictation is brought into action by Government 
agents for tlieir ow^i benefit ; for when very lately a similar 
incident happened between the son of a high functionary and a 
popular actress of the Theatre Frainjais, %hom he carried oft‘, to 
tlie knowledge of all Paris, the father pi'eveiited notice of thifi 
event in tlie papers by a stringent injunction. These oirdera 
being illegal, they are generally communicated verbally; but as 
the responsible editor is not always to be found at the 
tliey arc at times left in writing. Formerly the French pixels 
used to publish the price of gi'ain in the different 
throughout tbe country, together with the calculation ^ con- 
sequent average price of bread. This appeared objeotionable to 
Government, as likely to create dissatisfactiim ; Jar havi^> 
during the period o£ BcareUy^ forced the bakers to soil 
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Paris at a price below remuneration, in years of plenty and cheap 
ness it was obliged to indemnify the trade by consenting to a 
proportionate overcharge. In consequence, the following order 
was transmitted to the papers, which we give in the original 
text : — “ Les journaux ne devront pas donner soit implicitcment. 
soit indirectement la diiferencp entre le prix r6cl du pain et le 
prix auquel par suite de la compensation il doit 6tre pay6. (Com- 
munique par le Ministre de I’lnterieur, Sept., 1 850.)” Amongst 
the speculative enterprises connected with public works adopted 
by the Government as a feverish stimulant to industry, is a pro- 
ject of improvement for Marseilles, entailing the reconstruction 
of a great part of the town. M. Mires, one of those Onanciul 
potentates who have risen to wealth and eminence by shrewd 
speculation, formed a scheme for the accomplishment of this 
undertaking which met with Ministerial approval, and obtained 
for him the concession of this project. Hut shoiily afterwards a 
quaiTol ensued between the- Govenimcnt and M. Mires. What 
its origin may have been has nothing to do with the matter in 
hand. Mir6s, possessed of his grant, proved intractable on some 
demand, and then the Government stooped to direct all its 
influence for the purpose of foiling and ruining his speculation in 
the money-market. Mir^s is the proprietor of the “ Journal des 
Chemins do Fer," in which he of course advertised his prospectus 
of an undertaking sanctioned witli Government authority ; but 
the latter, not satisfied with already counteracting his efforts on 
the Stock Exchange, actually interdicted the publication in other 
papers of a commercial enterprise in which a man had embarked 
his money by its encouragement, and which now it tried to ruin 
merely for the sake of wreaking vengeance on an uncompliant 
dealer. The prohibition sent to the papers ran thus Inter- 
diction formelte de reproduire I’article public par le * Journal des 
Chemins de Fer,’ Nro. du 22 Mai, page -142, intituld Socie't6 do 
la Veille Ville de Marseille.” Such unscrupulous coercion has at 
least accomplished outward uniformity, With a ready axe sus- 
pended over them, in the hands of an executioner but too happy 
to have an occasion M let it fall, every paper is in hourly agony 
of extinction, nntil craven-heartedness has so. possessed their pro- 
prietors, that a mere passing criticism on the orebiteoture of au 
Imperid building was lately considered too audacious for pub- 
lication ; and the Journal des J)4hais could not even summon 
courage to P'ay a tribute of regard to the memory of the Duchess 
of Orleans. 

Next to the periodical press inimportonce comes that metensivo 
literature which onoefleoqed France.. To keep this, under control, 
and espeoioUy to prevmit tbq duuuEpinntion in the country of 
objectionable publications, the Government has likewise provided 
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itself mill efficient -weapons. First, the book firms,' like all trades, 
depend on Government authority, by the very fact that no dealer 
can establish himself without a patent from Government, which is 
revocable. The book>trade in France is difibrently organized from 
that of England, the principal business in the way of sale being 
transacted by inferior dealers ’or hawkers {colporteurs), who keep 
stalls, and dispose of all new works supplied to them by thS pub- 
lishers at reduced prices. This class of dealers is therefore the 
one which the Government has subjected to control. The sale of 
a book on the prmnises of its publisher is still allowable, subject 
only to such prosecution for libel, immorality, treason, or mis- 
demeanor as may be called for by any particular work ; but no 
hawker can offer any copy of any work not previously submitted 
to the Ministry of the Interior, and there furnished with a stamp 
bearing the following inscription “ Saret6 Gen6rale. Miniature 
de rinterieur.” One instance will suffice to show the stringent 
considerations on which the grant bf this stamp depends. An 
excellent, and, in fact, the first good and complete edition of 
St. Simon’s “ Memoirs" has just left the press. Tills standard 
writer, both in a literary and an Mstorical sense, is remarkable 
for the caustic pungency of his uescriptions of the last part of 
, Loilis XIV.’s reign, and on this account tends to propagate irre- 
verence for one of the most glorious epochs of French history, 
and consequently to instil views likely to foster disafi’ection ; 
therefore the permission has been withheld for the sale in the 
country of this classical text-book. 

Journalism and literature are, however, results, not primary 
causes. This repression in its success is no greater than the lopping 
off branches, that sprout again immediately, as long os their seed i» 
not erushed. Unfbrtunately a long prevailing system of exolnsite 
government has deprived the Frmoh people of those elements 
gradual and praotiou training in bumness which are the true means 
ffir acquiring habits of self-mvernment ; consequently the one well 
of Freneb inspiratioiMhas been spsonlation, enconruged by a de* 
vdoped i^st^ of mention wbiob, if on ^e one hand it hod 
fostwed enrars obstructive of immediate lueoess in reform, bad 
nevertheless be<m the sole Mmotnary for the peUadinm -which 
ehme oetdd preserve the spirit of thepeopleymtdfoet flmm suc- 
cumbing to the deed unifotmity imposed upon the polity. There- 
fore the existing syston of ednoation was regarded by those who> 
olwHridhSd progress as tbs one living said national htsmtioa kdm* 
woVWi with tiie very existence of the State to • dqpwe tiiut mi^ 
btrffie evea'Mddew aggresshm, and as mpdbde nf inqMtiing u t 
mom andmonheilthyuad cmishient ttiieemitt'te pubHs opism. 
.^nst thfaseystam of edneS^rifasiMfote^ a»tiie mmamnrdll;*. 
thniNH MtttlmlBtu of Htdependsooe 
[Vd.LXXNo.Cmvni.]--NiwSsxiis,VoLXIV.No.II. X’ * 
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towards free government, aro irreconcileable with Imperialism, the 
latter bus erected its batteries ; but as in the nineteenth century 
oven the most reckless despotism is obliged to make some con- 
cession to prevailing civilization, and cannot venture on avowing 
Ignorance to bo on principle necessary to its existence, so its 
attacks hare not been made with the publicity of a sweeping 
meaMire. The Government has, on tlie contrary, avoided as 
much as possible . organic changes capable of exciting public 
attention, but bit by bit, school by school, as opportunity offered, 
it has exercised the stealthy and noiseless influenoe of paramount 
authority to introduce radical changes in the system und cha- 
racter of instructors, with the view of transforming the mind of 
the nation. This capital fact in the administrative tendency of 
the second Empire — ^the quintessence and epitome of its secret 
intentions — has naturally been nnreuiarked in foreign countries, 
its circumstances, as just pointed out, escaping all but the closest 
obsciTation. The short acc'ount we can here give will afford the 
reader a general notion of the system of Erench education as it 
was, and as it is modified by the present Government, but it is 
unavoidably deficient in statistical data, which would be of great 
importance for verifying beyond contradiction the extent of 
change;* for statistics are not favoured by those who rely on 
secrecy as their chief means of success. 

Education in Franco is divided into three grades, — ^primary, 
secondary, and superior instruction. The first grade is su^ 
divided into three degrees (d^gr6s), each represented by separate 
schools. The first, existing ‘formerly in most hamlets, affords 
instruction in writing and reading, arithmetic, geography, some 
notions of French and sacred history, and a litUe practical geo- 
metry. The second degree, consisting in schools of averiq;e-sizod 
vill^es, merely affords the same instruction carried in each 
branch to more proficiency; but the third degree, existing in 
towns of any consegumice, is worthy of attention, as providing a 
sound praetical education that can turn out yonng men fit to 
enter on any of the usual walks of industriona life. In ad^tion 
to the dements enumerated in the first degree, its teaching com- 
prises the whole of Frasoh hiatorv, and geometry— algebra, in 
connexion witii the'latter— natural histoi^, and the elements of 
drawing and mnsio. Two eatabtishmentii of this category in 
Paris, the Eooles Torgot and Ch^ftd, have attained eon^lerable 
ismineace ; and it waa a fiiveuxite olgeet with the most enligittened 
men in France, while the^ bad any iaflaence on Government, to 
encourage the spread of similar institiitionv, by them regard^ os 
thn^ifiest non^ fmr aoand popnkr ednaatiori, -These primary 
mdinbls in thsir differei^ d < mw >ss iiril nndsr two heoda^r-oommer* 
and private (lil>re)« ioanmr have n maator named by 
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the municipality on the recommendation of a superior dignitary 
of the educational establishment, entitled Hector of Academy. 
The masters thus appointed are functionaries entirely dependent 
on authority, and their salaries are miserably small, with few 
exceptions not exceeding 501., while they oftra are less. The 
latter are of course managed by their owners, who, however, are 
always subject to the supervision of an inspector, resident in the 
capital of each Department. Bat this is thc^ least of the fetters 
laid on private instruction. No individual can open an establish- 
ment of the sort without having firtit handed in to the proper 
autliorities a certificate that he lias passed the examination in- 
cumbent on schoolmasters, and givmi notice in due form of his 
desire to open a school in a given locality. It then rests entirely 
with the authorities whether they will grant a permission, which 
they can withdraw whenever they may think tit, without assign- 
ing any other reason than the general one of consideration for 
public interests and morals. Nuw,*against both these kinds of 
establishments the Dovernment has been waging on nnrelaxing 
and destructive warfare. Determined on eliminating from general 
instruction every element which can tend to nourish feelings of 
independence, and on inculcating subserviency, it has proceeded 
at once to remove what was objectionable and to substitute 
something according to its taste. The first was easy enough 
with its excessive authority. Wherever a schoolmaster was 
supposed to be animated with independent sentiments, there 
irresponsible power at once broke the objectionable functionary. 
But what was inhnitely worse, this summary vengeance on a 
generally humless individual was often aeoompauied by the 
closing of the school, to the deprivation of the community. 
Against this charge of systematically attempting to restrict and 
lower the educational condition of the people, the Government 
organs have repeatedly protested. Of oourse no official docu- 
ments have been published which might afford a comparison 
between the numbeis of eommerddl and privaU primary schools 
in 1848 and 1868, bat we can vouch ffir the fact that an under- 
hand crusade has been relentlessly oanied on agsiast them 
wherever a plea could be found ; and we believe that, after making 
ellowanoc mr schools established in the room of those suppressed, 
in spite of official contradiction, we ore within the mark whmk we 
estimate the blank left at ftom 400 to 600 sohools. Now the 
new establishmentB ate totally different in their nature ftom thmim 
they are meant to replace. The Government, oonsdoos Hiw 
destruction oan (mZj bring about a void thatabeoluteiy aeoasiritaMi 
being filled up witb something, has sought an alliaace with thh 
ohwgy as its beet anxiliary ftm tbi•.MUpoae,^ We ahall heaRsnfteir 
tonoh on the genmealporirion lately assigned ta this bods ; 
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its connexion with priimu’y education nt present is of a kind 
obliging us to notice it here. The oongi’egation of tlie Frtljrcs 
de la Doctrine Chr6tienne, solely devoted to popular education, is 
the ecclesiastical corporation chosen by the (lovemment as its 
agent on this occasion. This brotherhood, indefatigable, zealous, 
and most efficiently equipped both in education and money, is 
rapidly extending its establishments under favour of Govern- 
ment support. NoJt only docs one of its houses take the place of 
the suppressed commercial school, but the brethren, by their 
Jundh and the economical habits of their inonastio organization, are 
able to give the same education at half the price of an establishment 
^\llich must pay masters w'ho live upon tlieir salaries. And this 
competition has been attended by the result that many commu- 
nities, already struggling under difficulties, have relieved them- 
selves, with assent of Government, from further burdens by 
lianding their school over to the brethren, who willingly took on 
themselves its entire expense! 'J'hus an attempt is now going on 
to spread noiselessly a network of ecclesiastical education for the 
lower classes o\cr France, in the room of that secular one which 
Avas producing admirable results. The private institutions itfo 
naturally still more exposed to dehtru(‘tion, there being nothing 
whatever to ward from them a judgment against which there is 
no appeal. The coalition between Government and the Catholic 
clergy lias especially involved a stern persecution against Pro- 
tcstantisiQ, which, in its limited cominnnity, has continued to 
manifest in France all the fervour of Huguenot devotion, and 
has shown great activity in the cause of education. Such insti- 
tutions have been visited with peremptory interdictions, on tin.' 
score of public welfare ; and we subjoin one of them to show 
their manner.^ The reader should remark the words we place in 
italics. 

‘*THE ACADEMIC COUNCIL OF THE VAJl. 

Seeing that the Sicur GiiiJbot in coming to La Uaude for 
the purpose of opening there a private I'r1)testant scliool, in a 
' commune' where there was not one person being a Protestant 
by origin, bom and recognised as such, has introduced such n 
leaven of discord that the ' commune* has since been consti^Iy 
agitated and divided ; 

Seeing that the closing of this school is demanded on all 
sides, and especially by all the magistrates invested with the right 
etf taking care of order and public morals as the only and neces- 
sary means of re-establishing calm and quiet in the * commune 

Considering it both necessary and mvisaiU to interpret and 

It will be found in the excellent work of M. J. "La Liberti de 

t^oQsoience," p, 180 , 
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aj>ply in this sense the right of opposition to be exercised in behalf 
of public morals ; 

The accused being present, the Council judges, without appeal, 
by Art. 28 of the law of 15th March, 1850, and unanimously 
decides — 

‘‘ I. The opposing injunction to be kept in force. 

II. The afore-mentioned to be immediately and for ever closed 
(13th January, 1851).’* 

As the witnesses specially appealed to in this decree are Go- 
vernment functionaries, so the tribunal emitting it is likewise a 
Government creation, being named year by year by the Minister 
of Instruction, and composed almost exclusively of salaried' 
magistrates, with the bishops of the district, under the presidency 
of a functionary called the Hector, who is the administrative chief 
of the second grade of instruction. This, by far the most im- 
portant portion of the educational system, because comprising an 
instruction obligatory on all who wish to enter a profession, and 
a discipline so (Comprehensive as to extend over all those years in 
which (character receives its impression, has of late been radically 
modilied. While primary instruction is confined to elementary 
and practical education, secondary instruction is distinguished by 
its complet(;ness, enforcing n,.scicntific prohciency in the matters 
taught in the inferior grade with practical succinctness, with a 
thorough course of Latin and Greek, English or German — the 
choice between these two languages resting with the student, 
rhetoric, philosophy, Erencli literature, mathematics, and tho 
elements of natural sciences, thus affording a perfect classical 
and literary education, along with the rudiments of science. The 
establishments bestowing it are the Lycaes^ formerly royal col- 
leges, the communal colleges, and private institutions. With refe- 
rence to them, France has been mapped out for the purpose of 
educational supervision into a number of districts called Acade- 
mies, presided ove^; by a dignitary called Rector, just as for 
administrative purposes it has been divided into Departments 
presided by the Prefet. The term academy does not, therefore, 
express an educational foundation, but merely the collective ex- 
istence of the lyc^es,. colleges, anH private institutions within tho 
jurisdiction of a Rectoi’, — a singular use of the term, which has 
often led to error on the paj't of persons insufficiently ac<mainted 
with France. The lyc6es are all entirely supported by Goycpi-' 
mrat, and their teachers consecjuently functionaries in the 
sei^. of the word; but many of the communal colleges are wt 
mixed footing^i tV commune supplying the homestead or a 
ven^n to sptiiii individual, who then takes in boarders on Us 
own No one can open a private institution without a 

certificate of hishdving taken the degrees of Dachelor and lioentilte 
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of Letters, passing a special examination, and afterwards depo- 
siting for approval with the Secretary of the Academy a pro- 
spectus of his intended classes, which, though they may ho 
extended, must strictly comprise the studies indicated by'Govern- 
meiit, together with a plan of the interior arrangement of his 
house. "Jliis last provision is eminently characteristic how deeply 
French mind has contracted the habit of subjecting every trifle 
to the unifonn decision of supremo authority ; for it is not a 
recent encroachment, but existed under Louis Philippe, ‘ At tho 
age of eleven tho pupils enter these schools in the eighth and 
lowest form ; and before the recent modifications, afterwards to be 
mentioned, they all proceeded systematically through the whole 
course of training, advancing year by year a form until they 
reached the second, from which they entered in the following 
year, the eighteenth of their age, the highest of the ordinary 
forms, which is called the ontf of rhetoric. After the completion 
of this prescribed course, a supplementary, though obligatory, 
class of another year affords special instnictioii* in philosophy^ 
without neglecting tho subjects of former study ; and beyond this 
an extra class again of a year exists for those who seek to master 
the depths of mathematics. Thus a pupil, who goes through the 
entire course of study, cniinot finish it before tho end of his twen- 
tieth year, nor can be be entitled to compete for that degree of 
Paohelor of Letters, formerly an indispensable condition 'for 
admission in a profession, and the supposed natural termination 
of secondary instruction, unless he htis persevered througli the 
class of philosophy. In France there are two kinds of Bachelor- 
ships of Letters and of Sciences, but the latter, of a special nature^ 
was formerly dependent upon the former ; in fact, no degree or 
diploma whatever could bo obtained by any one who hud not 
previously received that distinction. For it the candidate was 
required to have made his studies in an establishment subject to 
Government inspection,* technically called etablissement univer^ 
sitaire, an feception being only made for instruction under the 
parental roof with an authorized professor, the fact being testified 
by the father and the maire of the locality ; nor could any one 
be admitted to the examination who had not attended the olaesee 
of rhetoric ana philosophy, each during a whole year. The ex- 
amination was proportionate in its strictness to the severity of 
the studies exaot^. It comprised Latin, Greek, the modem 
Imguage chosen by the scholar, rhetoric, philosophy, genfnd 
bietory, aritliraetio, first four books of geome^, al^bra^ 
the elements of physios and chemistry. 

.7;, ^ ' ' > >■ — ■ ■ - ■ * ' 

^ This proriso, vrluch will seem usclcas to the le 

wwa we oome to the eedesiaatiod aeminarie.. ' 
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organization of our system exposes even the humblest individual 
to the enlarging influence of general interests, by directly bring- 
ing home and assigning to him in his private capacity some share 
in the management of the community, much reasoning has been 
spent on proving the futility of loading the young mind -with 
tljeoretic and classical matter affirmed to be of no practical use in 
after-life. In France, on the contrary, whoso constitution «afrords 
no such element to refreshen and recruit the maturity of its 
citizens, where a man pursuing a profession must subside into a 
functionary, or confine himself to some specific calling, as of 
medicine or the law, a strong infusion into the early mind of 
those largo principles and liberal tastes whose richest and purest 
fountain-heads reside in ancient philosophy and classical litera- 
ture, has been considered the only inspiration capable of counter- 
acting the narrowing and stagnating influence of later life. The 
best thinkers in Franco, t1iercfore,p^!ize this secondary instruction 
as the ark of their country’s intellectual salvation, providing each 
youth on his start in life with a stock of principles which alone 
.can prevent his vigour from expiring under tlie leaden atmo- 
sphere of official subserviency, or nt.the least from dwindling into 
mere specific aptitude*. The Government, alive to the fact that 
hero lies tlie stronghold of the country's intelligence and spirit, 
has consequently been indefatigable in prostrating it. In 1848 
men who understood liberty to mean freedom, abolished tho 
necessity of authorization for the foundalipu of a private school, 
and tlic restriction excluding pupils of other establishments than 
those called “ uiiiversitaires" fwm the degree of Bachelor. The 
first of these alterations was soon revoked, but the second is still 
maintained. Tlie object of Louis Napoleon being to break the 
spirit of independence and self-respect supposed to animate the 
members of the teaching body, and to reduce their influential 
position in the country, his Government, in 1849, precipitately 
gave its support a proposal of Montalembert, who was per- 
fectly correct in believing that it would only servo ibe interests 
of^the clergy. France, which till then h^ been divided into 
twenty-seven academies, was henceforth to htve' one ih each De- 
partment. In this measure the Government was^lind enough 
merely to perceive the opportunity it offiMM^ for iraicting degra- 
dation on the existing Hectors and educational officers, withdui 
observing t^mt it would d^sat ends equally detu* to itsejif. Louis 
Ni^oLeouB object was not centred in the humiliaiiou of e 

set of men, but in compelling eduoatiou end enli|^hteuiy^; 
'to flgmre ^ pomp and weight atteiobed to their 

attendianee upon his government. But 
08 the Hector was reduced to a jurisdiction 
ihe Department, presiding often ^Over only a few uuimporiint 
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establishments, receiving a salary diminished in proportion to 
his reduction in authority, he at once fell from a dignitary into a 
second-rate functionary, utterly incapable of reflecting upon Go- 
vernment any tinsel of consideration. While the official repre- 
sentative of instruction was thus lowered, an ally of the Govoni- 
nient was assuming a position which gave umbrage. As the 
Rector sank the bishop rose, in the first instance patronized witli 
indiscreet favour, then supported by ample means, and finally 
disposing of a zealous cohort of assistants. What the Imperial 
Government, however, cannot abide is any power acquiring a 
consistency of its own. It sought the clergy merely as its 
minister, and its jealousy w^as at once awakened at its possible 
emancipation. Therefore, in 1852, a new law was issued annul- 
ling the one just enacted, though masking the acknowledgment 
of a mistake by decreeing sixteen academies instead of the 
twonty-two originally existing*^ The Rectors, from their humble 
conditions, were then lifted to the very pinnacle of official 
splendour; their salaries raised from 15,000 to 25,000 Irancs, 
and the power entrusted to their faithful keeping extended to, 
a pitch which would enable Government to control every inde- 
pendent opposition. 

The great innovation has, however, been in the system of instruc- 
tion itself. Here the Government aimed at eliminating as much 
as possible those matters which, like philosophy, history, and 
general literature, imbue the mind with general ideas. According 
to its designs it would wish to break up the mind of the country 
iuto isolated qualities, each developed by itself without the con- 
nexion or combination essential to efficient progi'ess; and as 
human mind must and will find occupation, the Government 
anxiously tries to direct it exclusively towards physical and 
natural sciences, with a view of diverting attention from studies 
likely to nourish an interest in moral and political questions. 
Tlie Bachelorship of Letters has, therefore, Q^ased to be an obli- 
gatory ; pupils arriving at the fourth class of secondary 
instnictioQj wbe^the study of the Humanities attains proportions 
requisite for a claslical education, are exempt from oontuiumg 
the other coui^^es on declaring their intention to devote themselves 
to natural science. This measure, known as the Btfurcaiion, is 
deprecated by the most enlightened and experienced, men as a 
murderous blow at the inteUectual advanoement of the country. 
Government invents a legal plea for boys to shirk training, at m 
SgS when labour is hateful, and the mind not yjst fit to assnme 
responsibility, in the name of a right of free )dgki wan- 
tonly,, dissregarded on every other oooaaion* It M m * 

opinion of those most conversant with the ikat 

of ibis regulation has already been very great, and that its 
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will therefore be most baneful. At all times medical and scientific 
pursuits have been largely followed in France, and the influence 
of authority being naturally exerted in promotion of Government 
views, the abandonment of the Humanities is at present very 
extensive. Not content with this, the Government has furthermore 
curtailed and hampered tlie instruction given to those who study 
for tlio Baelielorsliip of Letters. Under the llcstoration, histoiy, 
then little favoured, had no professor of its own, but was taught 
by the one of Humanity, Under Louis Thilippe this inade- 
quate arrangement ceased, ond history became the object of 
special research, productive of a distinguisljed school of writers. 
The Imperial Government has begun to revert to tlie system of 
the Bourbons. In schools possessing only one professor of 
history, he has as yet been left untouched ; but where there are 
several, their numbers have been reduced, and in the inferior 
classes, the^ Jh*ofossor of Humanitiea, generally without increasing 
the amount of his lessons, has had this subject assigned to him in 
addition. The name of philosophy is prohibited as identified 
with revolutionary tendencies, end the class allotted to its study 
has betn christened witli the iliddle Age appellation of logic, 
while its instruction has been circumscribed within very narrow 
limits. Greek is hero excluded, so that its philosophy is baitily 
sketched at ^econd*baud, while as an obstacle in the way of lively 
progress, Titttiu is rendered obligatory for themes and disputations 
by a Government which on all other occasions professes itself 
ho.siilc to classical encumbrance. In the examination for Bache- 
lorship, analogous modifications have been made, the questions 
of history and philosophy being much reduced in number and 
importance, and the strictest censorship is vigilantly exercised on 
the professors of these two suspicious branches of knowledge. 
A littlo while ago the following occurrence took place; the tnith 
of which wo can vouch for. The professors of history were sum- 
moned by the heads^of their respective establishments, and were 
instructed by them to give a Catholic education {eathoUquement 
enseigner), to inculcate the religious and poliUcal principles of 
the ''grand si^cle*' of Louis XIV., and to abstain frem quoting 
the modem school of historians, above aU August^ Thierry and 
Mignet. The pueHlityof suchjneans for coercing the spirit of 
the age into retrogression may excite a smile, but they are worthy 
of mention os convincing confirmation of the real intentiond 
which dictated the radical modifications above indicated. j 
The third grade, or superior education, comprises the 
bestowing the bigW honours. They are five in number, 
Sciences, Theol^W^ Jurisprudence, and Medicine, and as the metoo- 
poUfaa eeat of me three first is in the building of the Sofbniifie; 
tlds^llame has often been misapplied as expressing bn nniveisijlty 
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in our sense of the word. These faculties are scattered over France, 
nor does any one town, except Fans, possess them all. J'he salaries 
of the professors average 5000 francs, which are increased by ex- 
amination fees from 6000 to 8000 francs in provincial seats of 
learning, and fmm 10,000 to 15,000 francs in Paris. The Govern- 
ment lias pursued hero the same aims ns in the inferior grades ; 
overywliere it has pai’ed down and cut olf something in the list of 
matters originally taught. One signal instance will suffice. On 
if. Jules Simon refusing to take the oath imposed alter the 2nd 
December, and resigning his Professorship of the History of 
Ancient Philosophy in the Sorbomie, this most important chair 
was never tilled up in an establishment which stands as the highest 
representative of learning, a philological professorship being 
founded as an equivalent for its suppression. Tlu'so three grades 
of instruction considered collectively ftirin what is technically 
called the University of Fraiioe, which, however, comjirises still 
some other establishments for special purposes, of which only the 
Kcole Norniale need arrest our attention. It is intended as a 
nursery for professors, and should consequently, according to the 
design of its founders, be endowed witli every means ofr ample 
instmetion. Its pupils, admissible only with a certificate of 
Baclitdorsbip and after a competitive examination, leave the esta- 
hlishment at the end of three years, with no other pyvilego tliau 
tho distinction naturally attaching to a youth w^ho has shown his 
capacities. The pupil, if desirous of entering on the profession of 
instructors, has to compete on equal footing with every other 
candidate ; but the excellence of this school is so widely appre- 
ciated, that many youths frequent it merely for the henetii of its 
education. To extend the advantages derived from this foonda- 
tioii, and secure an efficient class of masters for tbe lower grado^ 
primary normal schools began to be founded under liOuis Philippe, 
and their propagation was formerly regarded as an object of para- 
mount importance. The Imperial Government, on tlie contrary, 
shows no favour to either. At the Kcole Nomalo in Paris, tile 
avowedly intended nursery for the country s teachers, philosophy 
has been virtually prohibited ; its special chair was suppressed 
on Jules Simon’s resignation, and the Professor of the History 
of Philosophy now cWgeci with its ihstaruetion, only devotes 
to his doubled matter the three bouts a-week formerly assigned 
to his original subject. As for the country Ecolos Nonnales, 
mstead of encooraging their increase, the Govemmeni decidedly 
inclines to^eir dtmiimtion, so that eight and ten Depart- 
inente now often do not possess OMf* At hMd of 

this e yfe ve but tlioroaghly dependent ediDU||lt||^ 
were figures a supreme Ooaooil, prai^a 'bver> 

J^laiister of Instmetion, and appointed year by year, hiA n i# 
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as destitute of iiidependence as the dignitary himself set at its 
head by the pleasure of the Emperor. 

In addition to these nurseries for education, France possesses 
two learned institutions of an exceptional character and free 
constitution which have endowed them with singular importance. 
These are the College de France, and the Institut;’ the fomer a 
place of training, the latter intended to be a senate of sages* 
Founded by Francis I., the College de France is a privileged 
establishment, not considered within the University ; and its halls 
were long eminent not only as a school for youth, but as the 
scene of the best efforts of French thought. There were first 
communicated to the world, in the shape of lectures, thpse bril- 
liant and erudite productions which have made famous the names 
of Gui/ot, Michelet, Cousin, Quinet, &c., <S:c., and which, pub- 
lished in a collected fonn, have become the literary glories of con- 
temporary France, and text-books with students throughout^ 
J"iiirop(?. Under such circumstances this college attained a proud 
and illustrious eminence, in the acknowledgment of the country, 
and the ilignity thus tiltached to its professors in their private 
capacities was paid homage to in the special privileges accorded 
to their rank. The head of the college, entitled its administrator, 
was Ibrinerly elected by the professors, who themselves were 
indeed appointed by the Minister of Instruction, but subject to 
a choice from two names presented to him on a vacancy, the 
one by the vote of the professors themselves, and the second by 
that of the Institut. The college had likewise the right of ap- 
pointing substitutes in the place of those professors who might be 
^ unable to perform their duty. This illustrious institution, the 
abode of a free and eager spirit of inquiry, and fortitied in its 
independence by such full rights, was naturally not to be endured 
by Government, which, accordingly, has violated its ancient con* 
stitution by tlio same means witii which it violated that of tiie 
country — arbitrary fcree. On M. Barthelcmy St. Hilaire resid- 
ing the administratorsliip, the Government deprived the professors 
of their right of election, and named of itself M. Stanislas 
Julien. The old form of having two candidates presented to the 
Minister is still kept up os a farce, for the latter, besides assuming 
the privik^ of suggestiiig the names he wishes to haire presented, 
is moreover exempt in the last instanee from any resMetkm oll 
his choice. Lastly, the collega has been deprived of the of 
nominating temporary substitutes. The late Minister of Instfn^ 
tion, M. iPortoal, m order to grt rid of ulBt annoyanoe from 
probid^e objectionable on thdpaifr^ 

to do so, appointed baon to fill tho ohiipf 
college det emre), wi&dnt thod^ 

Wpr^sors: ' One of the finM: steps taken by his sace6asor,<M. 
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EowlnnJ, the present Slinistcr of Instruction, in his eager desire 
to signalize liis accession to office, was to announce the cessation 
for the future of these illegal appointments. A very few weeks 
later M. Eowland became anxious to promote to the professorship 
* of Latin Poetry a young man in favour of whoso elevation he 
felt it would be impossible to hope for the suffrages either of the 
College or the Inslitut, and he was so loth to inaugurate his 
career by an open disregard of their deliberate recommendation, 
that he actually preferred giving the lie to ])is own recent official 
eilii t, and had recourse to his predecessor's discarded subterfuge. 
Since then, M. Howland has on two other occasions made sport 
of his solemn declaration, by renewing these infractions of right 
merely for the purpose of avoiding the certainty of having can- 
didates proposed for the chairs of Hebrew and Sanscrit, who, 
though eminently qualitied, were objecliotuihle to Government, 
the one as a scapegoat of the clergy, and the other as an ex- 
tutor of the Count dc Paris. 

T’lie Iiistitut de France, gi*own out of the academy founded by 
Richelieu, is, by its position and privileges, the only institution 
of the kind in Europe, being, in fact, recognised by the State us 
the accredited independent representative body of leaniiijg and 
intellect. As smdi, it is compIet(*ly emancipated l)y its consti- 
tution IVom sovereign jurisdiction, being endowed with the right 
of self-election, and was formerly acknowledged one of the in- 
tegral elements of the State, for the charter of 1830 expressly 
included the Inslitut among tie* bodies whence were to be drawn 
the members of the Chamber of Peers. It is self-evident how 
hateful iiiuat be to the Imperial Goveniment an honoured insti- 
tution of this kind, which, impressed with a lively pride of its 
own dignity as secured hy privileges against foreign interference, 
keeps visibly reminding Uie people liow tliat worship of intellec- 
tual merit, of which it uffect.s to be a sacred college, was prac- 
tically oheiished by its forefathers. J>ut evej^ imperial resolution 
sometimes thinks fit to take public opinion into account, and has 
hitherto desisted from openly violating the right of the Instilut, 
contenting itself with a professed contempt for its members, who 
are the continual subjects of mean slights, and from the fact 
of their distirfetion exposed as a role to disfavour. Thu.s, within 
the last few montlis, M. Rowland has subjected the Professors at 
the Museum of Natural History, all of them members of the In- 
stitut,. ax^d amongst the most distinguished ornaments of science, 
to the inspection of young and obscure men who took their 
degrees in provincial foundations, and who£» ignorance^ on the 
Occasion of this inspection became manifest by scandalous blun- 
ders, which have rai.sed alaugli throughout Enrape. At the siono 
time, ajj attempt is going on to create an institution dependent on 
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OoYcrnment, called the Comiic Hislorifiuc, which, it is lioped, 
may supersede the Institiit in its leading position. Presided 
over hy the Minister of Instruction, who likewise appoints tlio 
members, amongst whom are included those of the Institut who 
manifest an accommodating disposition, this body is to direct and 
inspect all the scientific and literary societies in the country, even 
tlioso of an entirely private and local character, which receive no 
sort of assistance from the State.^ 

At the opening meeting of the Comitc Historiejuo, M. Eowland 
lately addressed its members in a speech which undisguiscdly 
indicated the object of its establislimont, and was distinguished 
by a tissue of malicious, sarcastic, and unbecoming insinuations, 
levelled at the Institut as a w'oru-oiit and wortliless body. 

It cannot appear strange that a Govennnent whicli aims at 
iiidoctriuating sentiments of submissive resignation into a nation, 
with the view (#f .‘irrogating to itself all the excessive prerogatives 
of ancient royally, sliould have bought an alliance with the 
(’atholie clergy, by its constitution, seemingly identihed with 
monarchy, and by its doctrines, the natural champions of passive 
obedience. One startling objection certainly suggested itself 
against such a coalition, in that fundamental axiom of the States 
eiuniicipation from ecclesiastical interference, consecrated in those 
principles of 1789 wliieh the Empire ostentatiously professed to 
be its guiding light, but which it never troubles itself about but 
to jicrvert. This objection, however, was at once removed by the 
reflection that Napoleon I., from the numient he began to erect 
for himself a sovrreigii authority, considered the establishment of 
a splendid hierarchy one of its indispensable appcrtaiiiinents, at 
once to reflect respect on the throne and to inspire awe into tho 
people, 'i’hc circumstances of Napoleon lll.'s posiii(m were, 
besides, of a kind whicli imposed on him the ncocssilv of an 
ecclesiastical alliance, flis Empire being avowedly intended for 
the purpos'e of regenerating the nation s social condition, its ten- 
dencies had to be propagated in the fasliion of doctrine. Now, 
from the moment a divorce was proclaimed from the great prin- 
ciples of intellectual progress and freedom, no materials for this 
n'quisite doctrine were forthcoming, except in ideas identified 
with ecclesiastical action, and which it boflled invention to pre- 
serve in efficiency when shorn of their natural and clerical con- 
nexion. Therefore the Imperial <3 ovemment adopted the clergy, 

• The ninety-first article of the Penal Code subjects every society to the 
supervision of Government. Nolle association do‘ plus do vingt persoimes, 
dont ic but sera de so r4unir tons les jours ou h certams jours marques pour 
s'occuper d’objeto ridigienx, litKraircs, politiques, ou autres ne pourra sc former 
I'agr^nent du goovernement, et sous Ics conditions qu’il plaira k Pauto- 
nti'pWique d’imposer k la society. 
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and lavished favours on it, in the hope of weaning it from senti- 
ments of professional caste, and of bribing it by self-interest into 
a hearty and steadfast attachment. .Hisljops received honours 
which endowed them witli the liighcst political iniportancc in 
their sees ; cardinals were ex ojficio made members of the Senate, 
while ten millions of confiscated Orleans property devoted to a 
pension-fund, formed tlje bait to catch tlie inferior members. 
Jhit the cxpoclatioii of possibly converting the Homan Catholic 
clergy of the present day into a body animated by a national 
sentiment, or any political devotion, except to the Papacy, is a 
chimera only to be cntortaincd by blindness. Gallicanism, which 
was a growth possible in a Ohurcli knit to the IStato by immense 
landed possessions, and an ancient, dignified, and tranquil emi- 
nence in an ancient and mighty monarchy, has died under Iho 
sting of the abolition of mortmain and tin? irruption of liberal 
opinion. The Catholic clergy is no longer French, it is entirely 
Homan, from the conviction that its dangers can alone be warded 
ofi’ by compact combinalion of its mernlairs. Napoleon I. lived 
far too near that epoch of revolutionary convulsion wbieli hay 
caused this stem infusion of professional feeling to he able 
to gather its probable force ; but Naj)r>leon J J 1. ha>s no excuse for 
misconception. Year by year these views, wliich, when originally 
emitted by M. de Maistre, were only accepted by a batch t)f 
fervent devotees, have gained ground in the clergy, until now 
tliey are considered and inculcated as iiulispcnsablo to orthodoxy. 
Under Louis Philippe much care was taken to promote men of 
moderate and tolerant views to bishoprics ; yet, with hardly an 
exception, all of them at present figure amongst the champions 
of Ultramontanism. It is felt that a battle for existence is going 
on with a rising evil spirit ; and to husband forces, erect I'ugines, 
and wage war against it, is the one object iinflaggingly pursued 
by the clergy, indifferent to all else, anti recoiling from no 
manoeuvre which cau further this purpose. The welfai’e of 
governments has no interest for a priesthood. wliicli regards mins 
ttud foundations merely in so far as they may be stepping-stones 
for its onward course, without even an expression of gratitude 
for assistance to those fallen from power. 

On the 24lh of February, 1^48, wlien Louis Philippe could 
hardly have left the Tuileries, the Archbishop of I’aris directed 
his clergy to chant “Lomine salvum fae populam,*' wliile the 
UnivetM called the Bevolution of J848 a notificalion of Divine 
Providence ; and if the second Empire should fall by a sudden 
visitation, the Freseb clergy will certainly not endanger a hold 
on the power it now so rmulously strives to attain, by cbtyalrous 
sense sf attachment to the benefactor who, while, in the pbmiltijudo 
of might, is the object of fulsome adulationu There is 
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tjssenco of Ultramontanism which, though stooping to disguise, 
is incompatible with honest acquiescence in any kind of secular 
supremacy; and already the vaunted strength of Imperialism, 
which deemed itself equal to dragging ecclesiastical authority 
after it as a satellite, finds itself obliged to purchase this in- 
dispensable alliance by immunities that virtually are converting 
it into a hewer of w^ood and drawer of water for the hierarchy, 
'fwo remarkable instances of such concessions are the following. 
In France, prosecution is vested in the State, as re])rcseuted by 
the Procureur-Imperial attached to each Court of Justice; and a 
s})ecial instruction has been addressed to all the courts, com- 
manding them to entertain no charge which may expose members 
of the clergy as guilty of a breacli of morals. Louis Philippe’s 
(jovernment commenced the publication of a valuable series of 
national records. Tliis is still continued ; but the editors, who 
are chosen by the Minister, have received warning not to make 
any observations condemnatory of the revocation of tlie Edict of 
autos, of the massacre of fSt. J^artholomew. It cannot be 
denied that the zeal and assiduity of the clergy have been 
uttemh’d with a visible success, and that many men, and even 
localities, formerly known for their free opinions, appear now to 
be under ecclesiastical influence. Still its nature is of a hothouse 
growth, which wo doubt to be able to resist the struggles of trial, 
just as the elaborate authority of the Jesuits has often crumbled 
at the first blow, when seeming to have rea<;hed a pinnacle above 
danger. Of all emissari(?s of Ultramontanism, the French priest- 
hood undoubtedly alFords the most ellicient; for, drilled into 
guanled regularity of conduct by being continually exposed to 
attack, tlicy have besides acquired, by active intercourse with the 
enemy, an experience in his tactics, of which they make use for 
the purpose of encompassing and discomfiting him with his own 
weapons, before he is aware that apparent friends are foes in 
disguise. Under Louis Philippe the clergy was terribly fettered 
in educational propagandism, by the exclusion from Bachelorship 
of youths taught in establishments not subject to secular in- 
spection. As the ' clergy never consented to admit tliis super-^ 
vision, their seminaries were Uius merely nurseries for priests, or 
receptacles for scions of Legitimist families, who, as a matter of 
principle, scorned to serve an usurper. When, therefore, Louis 
Napoleon reimposed the obligation of previous sanction for the 
establishment of a private institution, but maintained the exten- 
sion of Bachelorship to pupils from all foundid)ions, he enacted a 
measure which was the consummation of ecdesiaslieal longings, 
the finft proviso being, in the bands of ainendr an overwhelm- 
iag>!e»gine of destmotion against rivals, and the second a ladder 
9iilsdk^<aoalcd the citadel of State. The clergjr in 
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applying it to tluH purpose 5 and the Jesuits were singled out as 
the most expert for accomplishing a conquest over secular secon- 
dary instruction like to that which was being achieved over primary 
by the Freres de la Doctrine Chretienne. Jesuit colleges have 
consequently arisen in multitudes since 1849. Metz, Poitiers, 
Nantes, Amiens, Lyons, possess such ; and it is no exaggeration 
to say that, at the present day, there is hardly one town of coii- 
.sequenco in France where such an establisluueiit is not either 
already flourishing or in course of foundation. But the Western 
and Southern Departments are the movst favourable soil for Jesuit 
ascendancy. In these colleges all professors must be members of 
the order. It has happened — and such a ciisc is known to us, 
ac(,*ompanied with crying hardship — that, in the absence of n 
fitting Jesuit, a lay instructor miglit ho appointed ; but no sooner 
AMIS a member of the order found to take his chair, than the 
occupant was dismissed without the least regard to his services. 
I'lie education aflbrded is mo^^t elaborate, and embraces even pre- 
paration for the studies of such special schools as those of St. 
Cyr and the Ecole Polytcclinique, with the view of reiniuing the 
guidance of youth as long as possible The same means of wealth 
and cheapness which enable the Freres de la Doctrine Chretienne 
to Avage a crushing competition against secular primary schools, 
are equally at the disposal of the Jesuits, so that numberless 
communal colleges have been banded over to them, Avbile private 
institutions are exposed to every sort of persecution, especially 
Avlien they happen to be under the management of a priest at 
once suspected of Gallican latitudinarinnism and not attiliuted tx) 
nil Ultramontnuc fraternity. Thus, there Avas at Metz an ex- 
cellent institution belonging^ to the Abbe Braun, a worthy and 
pious old ecclesiastic, sincerely ntlaclicd to his faith and duties, 
but whose- views partook of the more moderate fashion of the 
former generation. Tliis institution being in the enjoyment of 
much consideration, became an eyeson^ and annoyance io the 
Jesuits, who Avera engaged in raising iiToundiation of their own in 
the town. Ahb6 Braun was accordingly besieged with requests 
^aiid offers of all kinds to induce him to close his school, uutU he 
was virtually forced, by the bishop s cocroion, into Belling it to 
the Jesuits. One practical effect of the powerful competition 
carried on by the confraternity is, that secondary instruction is in 
a fair way of being restricted to Jesuit colleges and the lyc6eB, 
communal and private institutions being bought or driven out of 
the field. Tf, tuerefore, the increoBC of jate in the puj^iis at the 
lyc^GS should be quoted as a proof that Frep^ education .is not 
lapsing into ecclesiastical hands, the argument is a specious 
fallacy, because, ^in* proportion ns the lyc<§es ^come the opdy 
places of secular instruction, those parento who are not to 
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liantl their children over to the guardianship of Jesuits, have no 
choice but to place them there ; and thus a monopoly necessarily 
exists in favour of these government foundations. 

The attention of a government solely animated with principles 
of tutelage could not but be specially directed towards perfecting 
for the head of the State means of thorough and instantaneous 
control over provincial authorities. It has long been recognised 
that the readiness to accept an excessive control of this sort as 
a necessary attribute of government is manifested in the provi- 
sions of the most liberal French constitution, and is at once the 
deepest furrow left in the national character by an overgrown 
executive of long standing, and the greatest obstacle in the way 
of freedom. The necessity of loosening tlie administrative fetters 
which chain the whole of France to a dependence on cen- 
tral authority, has tluirefore become enrolled among the primary 
conditions for ils possil)li‘ regenerntiop. 1'iiTi‘d against continu- 
ally in practice, iiiuh^r tlie iniliienco of contracted habits, this 
principle is, nevertheless, recognised by all liberal parties ns the 
cardinal and c>sciitial element necessary for the achievement of the 
Revolution of 17S9, whicli is viewed hy the nation as its Bill of 
Rights, and is adopted by Imperialism as its pretended code. Under 
such circumstances, as decentralization could not be excluded from 
its pndessions, tliough irreconcilable with its nature, the Govern- 
ment adroitly converted it into a cover for shifting the exercise 
of this control from the hands of those who had l)een entrusted 
with it as the natural agents of parliamentary institution, into 
tlie hands of others better suited to represent an irresponsible 
execiitivc. Under Louis IMiilippe, the Ministtu* of the Interior, 
n'presenting in principle tlie opinion of a parliamentary majority 
by his presence in a constitutional cabinet, had thi* gift of t?// 
administrative apjiointinents, even down to the smallest 
inaslcr and tax-gatluTer. The prefets of departments were there- 
fore nothing more than m(*ro subordinates, unable to make a 
decision of any kind \^ithout refeivnei' to the ilinister, and of 
whom nothing more was expected than the exactitude of offn ia! 
rouliiio ill eaiTying out superior instructions. Next to them in rank 
were the sous-prefets, presiding over tlie arondissenient formed 
of an asscinhlnge of “ comnumes,*' which were managed by a mu- 
nicipal (‘oiincil and mairc, elected from amongst the members of 
the council. The Government hud also the right of dissolving 
these councils. Now, the first thing Louis Napoleon did was to 
exercise this last power with such unscrupulous wnntonness, that 
near six thousand municipal councils have been dissolved — a large 
propoiiion of which have never been replaced by frqsh elections — 
merely because their choice for maive fell upon men not inclined 
to abet his ambitious intrigues; and tlio selection of this offioeu 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVm,]— New SkiuKs. Vol. XIY. No. II. Z 
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now rests witli CT(n"enimcnt, without tiny restriction as to his cligi- 
hility. His next measure was to convert the prefets into so many 
Imperial vicars, hy arming them with almost unlimited powers ot‘ 
appointment and executiw' authority, formerly belonging to the 
Minister — a ineasiire thoroughly in accordance with the Imperial 
polity, but wliioh was proclaimed, with audacious falsehood, as a 
step towards dccentrali/ation. The ministers, who are now re- 
duced to more dorks and accountants, constitute a body that can 
bring to hear no iuHuencc which might reflect consideration on 
their master, or induce liim to have regard for them. Their 
sphere of existence is strictly limited to elaborate, according to 
official fashion in the drudgery of tlie closet, t!)e suggestions lie 
may throw out. The prefets, on the contrary, stand before thei: 
departments llic repvc>entativeb of the Kmpire ; and as it is one 
of its most dierishcd objects to create an official bicrardiy in- 
separably bound to its author by sclf-intoresl, wliicli, by dazzling 
miiulticencc, may awe the lower classes and make publit* opinion 
incline itselT before majesty, m) mcasiin‘ was more natural than 
to MUToimd the prefets with llic [»oinp of viccrovaltv, and tt» 
arm them with the tlmnderbolU of unlimited authority. The very 
existence of the gi’catcr part of the commimiiy depends on the 
good-vrill of the prefet, wlmse sanction is required for the esta- 
blisiiinent of any place of business. Wlnmever lie thinks tit, lie 
cun forthwith d(»c niiy wineshop, cafe, or inn, as a place of dan- 
gerous resort, while a shopkeeper who may be obnoxious is 
exposed to ruinous persecution in a thousand ways. Thus, the 
police have a right to inspect public ways called ** rairie," wbieh 
is a r<*a(ly handle for monstrous abuse. A blind protrmh’ng an 
inch too fur into the street, a bale of goods taken in from the 
f«>oUvay a fe\v minutes alter the hour assigned, luid lil’ty other 
similar trifles, roustituie transgressions against official regulations 
that can render the unfortunatetradcr anicnable to fines, and even 
tJ»c lo.ss of his livcliliood. Anyone who has experience of the 
irresistible influence attaching, even in bur open elections, to 
tlioso whose position would enable them, if they likeil, to modify 
the condition of the voters, will comprehend how such prerogatives 
must helplessly subject all con-stituencies, except those of the 
very largest towns, to the prefets dictation. Even without the 
pei‘petration of frauds on the ballot-box, it is evident that uni- 
versal suffrage itself is but a vain pretence under circumstfinces 
of such wholesale coercion. Yet the Government has seen reason 
to consider the means at its disposal to be insufficient, and lias 
modified the exercise of the franchise accorded by its constitution 
partly by underhand encroachments and partly by direct legisla- 
tion. Of the first kind were the scandalous means employed to 
prevent the announcement of independent candidates, amounting 
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ill many instances to the destruction, by order of tlie profet, of 
election addresses and voting cards, while it was assumed as a 
right of sovereign authority to propose to tlie electors the men 
they were to choose. When, in spite of these practices, the Govern- 
ment found itself disappointed of success in some of the principal 
towns in the country, it caused a law to be passed vitiating the 
essence of the ballot, which by its secrecy is intended to supply 
Die elector with an organ for the expression of his inmost desires. 
A recent decree precludes an elector from recording liis vote in 
favour of a person who has not previously signified to the Pro- 
cureur Imperial his intention of oflering liimsolf as candidate, — 
a provision whose import can be gathered at a glance : a man 
who cliooses to become an independent candidate must be pre- 
pared to be a target for persecution. 

Such being the prineiplos that move Imperial Government, 

I icmis Napoleon has aelivoly exert ed^himself to acejuire fur them 
aeknowledgmciit hv can ying them out practically into those fields 
of life whicli alfect the most geneial interests, and to wliose occu- 
pation and transformation he accordingly looks as aflbrding the 
truest means for entangling the nation at large into an indis- 
soluble alliance with his govennnent. He has tiied to accomplish 
tliis (jbject by a regular invasioii on the part of the State upon 
the territory of private commerce, to wliicli he has been impelled 
by three motives; the all-tlcvouring appetite involved by the 
exigencies of a Goa eminent whose nature fears everything not 
subject to its inspection; the supn'me value set by his mind on 
tlie infiueiice exorcised by material interests on mankind : and 
the desire of palming olf imperialism as practically solving those 
ipiestious of labour and prosperity which, under tlie name of 
^Socialism, had become a feature in modern politics. 

Keiidorcd conversant during liis stay in llngland with our doc- 
trines of froc-trade, and their successful application in practice, 
Louis Napoleon believed, at the time of his advent to power, that 
they could furnish hftn with the means of accomplishing the 
revolution in brencli industry which ho desiix^d. Nor is tliere a 
country in the world which would be more benefited by their in- 
Irotluctiou, for from the earliest times tlie riclniess of France has 
been repressed by liscal provisions, inherited, along with other 
unfortunate official traditions, ns legacies from Homan civilization. 
Its commercial legislation thus became a code of unjust prohibition 
and whimsical protection, ensuring the profit of a few at the cost 
of the many, and supplying the State at a ruinous price with the 
frippery of apparent self-sufficiency. By the Constitution of 
1852 , the Executive had iflbsolute authority without consulting 
the legislative bodies in all matters of customs and excise ; and 
Louis Napoleon at ouco began to manifest his intention of 
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removing the restrictions ^vliioh everywhere impeded consumption. 
But no sooner Imd he taken the first steps in this direction than 
ho was met by a clamorous opposition on the part of tl)ose en- 
gaged in trades enjoying the advantage of protection. Foremost 
amongst them wore the ironmasters ; ancl such was tlio frenzy 
animating these protectionists in defence of their personal in- 
terests, that they dared to address language to Goveniment 
wliich conveyed a seditious menace. In pi*esence of this oppo- 
sition, Louis Napoleon stopped short in his proceedings, then 
abundoned them, and at last plunged into a completely opposite 
direction. As it was indispensable for the success of Imperialism 
that it should captivate public opinion with the same rapidity 
ns that with which it had been jerked into existence on tlu 
bayonets of tlie soldiery, the slow and painful travail of fret; 
trade could not answer its purpose, because necessarily attended, 
in tlic tirst instance, with much distress hy the depression of 
trades which, under tlic fostt'ring favour of the previous system, 
liad grown into the clnef mt‘ans of general employment. Bui 
iJioiv was also another consitleralion whicli induced I.oiiis Napo- 
leon tliorouglily to renounce his original inclintdions. He had 
hurried into free trade without com])rehonding frtun principle the 
incongruity between its unshackled dispr^sitimi and the strict dis- 
eiplim; (^f Imperialism. The incompatibility of their natures 
never struck him until he Jnid already engaged in the task of 
founding free trath', and had becenne suddenly alanned nt finding 
himself, like tlie magician’s pupil, evoking a spirit which it was 
impossible for him to coinpid into bumble subjection. From this 
moment, therefore, ho turned short upon bis steps, and precipi- 
tately embraced in tlicir fulness the projects suggested to him by 
stoek-johb(U's for giving an impulse to French industry. Thes(; 
])r(>jccts arc nothing more than the reconstruction of Law’s 
famous system of eominercial enterprise. Slock-comj)anies, or at 
bottom one stock-company — for eventually the Credit Alobilicr is 
intended to sw’allow up everything — esttiblishod with the co- 
operatiem and even ])artieipalion of tlie State, are to be re- 
servoirs absorbing all the spare capital of the coniitry by tempt- 
ing offers of immense profits from gigantic undertakings, ren- 
dered specious tlirough the privileges and protection accorded by 
Ooveniment; while, on the other hand, the latter, by connexion 
witli the management of these companies, would obtain the means 
of controlling the impulses of enterprise, of acting directly upon 
the market, and of acquiring for itself much credit by partner- 
ship in associations commanding immense funds, imd engaged in 
dealings of an extent to affect uniwerlal interests. The statu of 
things to which these views accordingly tend as their ideal, would 
•bo tlie establishment of an Universal National Company, under 
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iho patronage iinU presidency of the State, its capital necessai ily 
the whole money in the country, except tliat lodged iu the Funds, 
because all other openings for investments would be closed by 
its crushing competition. The State would thus be virtually 
entrusted with the administration of the nation’s private property, 
and in a manner so placed as to be able to apportion tlic shai'e 
each individual is to take in general industry, 'fhe combination 
involved in this scheme is in principle quite as sound as that 
involved in every partnership, provided it be skilfully applied ; 
and its iininenso proportions bringing to bear proportionate 
moans, naturally resulted in an immediate impulse to furious 
speculation. Projected by stock-jobbers fur their own purposes, 
tiicy carried on tlieir operations with a regard to nothing but 
their private emoluments, while Louis Napoleon had not tlie 
-sagacity to diseriiainato between enterprise and gambling, so that 
tlie sanction uf his authoritv noted as a premium to delusion, 
'.rinis an institution, which might Imve been a permanent and 
powiiriul lever, has l)eeii overstrained by wanton and ignorant 
hands to the injury of all, and the (joverument has been obliged 
to eoine with arbitrary decrees to the rcseiie of an associa- 
tion ideiititicd in its credit with itself. Jt lias actively exerted 
its influciico to induce good solvent companies to merge them- 
selves in the (hedit Mobilier, which lias accordingly swallowed 
up the Omnibus Company, the (las Companies, the Hackney Coach 
(^mpaiiy, and many others. At the same lime, under pretext of 
impeding a speoulalive mania, but in reality to deprive the small 
capitalist of any (Alier investment than Government slock — sub- 
scriptions of even ten francs bavmg been accepted for the last 
loans — no company with a capital above 200,000 francs is 
allowed to emit shares of less amount than 200 francs. 'While tliesc 
eontrivancea have been devised for securing the allegiance of the 
])()orcr classes by making them fund-holders, the jealousy of 
(iovernment has made it take precautions against its allies in 
getting up tlio CJrcdit*MobiIier, the great financiers of the Stock 
Exchange. 'J'he Bank of France, a iState iustitntion, lias had its 
capital increased, and received the exclusive privilege of exemp- 
tion from the legal interest of five per cent, on its loans. It will 
thus be seen that what Louis Napoleon aims at in his coimuereial 
policy, is to centralize the whole operation of the general industry 
of the nation in one company, so organized as to be subject to 
Government action, and to become a State institution for purposes 
-of commerce, similar to what the Bank is for the money-market, 
while, by the arbitrary proliibition of private investments for 
small su^, be intends Ibrcibly to constitute liimself the obli- 
gatory treasurer for the floating cash of tlie country. 

In connexion with these measures, it is impossible not to con- 
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aider the immense pnblio vroiks umlertaken in Paris ; for, though 
planned nrainly vitli the view of facilitating means for the auppres- 
aion of flitare risings, they have been attended with consequences 
entailing administoitive measures highly (^araotmistie of Lonia 
Napoleon’s government. Alive to tbe salient fact, how the oentraliz* 
ing tendencies of Prench intellect have endowed Paris with such a 
moral preponderance, that its decision commaads the acquiescence 
of tbe nation, Louis Napoleon has set himself at once to enthral 
the capital by strategic precautions, and to win its attachment by 
lavish bounties, which last have been so clumsily conceived as to 
fail entirely of effect. For the purpose of carrying great militaiy 
roads from one extremity of the ci% to the other, secured by the 
erection of enormous fortresses, under the name of barracks, in 
various central positions, and communicating with each other by 
subterranean passages, no less than about two hundred and Afty 
streets have been demolisljed in the most thickly populated 
quarters. The immediate consequence of such wholesale and pre- 
cipitate demolition was to turn adrift, without homes, almost thu 
whole class of labouring workmen. The distress thus produced, 
and heightened by an immediate rise in rent, and tbe dearness of 
provisions during several years, became so great that the Emperor, 
rendered alive to the consequences of his rash proceedings, orderod 
the construction of large lodging-houses, where the workmen were 
to be housed at a very moderate rate. But it was found that no 
discomfort could persuade them to purchase relief at tlie price of 
living in what they justly considered to bo barracks, where they 
would be exposed to the daily inspection of arbitrary police- 
officers. The cit^a ouvrieree, on which tire Emperor prided him- 
self with much self-complacency, have therefore failed in their 
object, and in his alarm at a destitution which might goad men 
to dangerous outbreaks, he offered a bounty to householders who 
would run up garrets on titeir houses At to lodge tbe workmen ; 
in other woi^, he saw himself forced, with oAers of money, to 
entreat the assistanco of private individnidb ibr tbe mit^atioB of 
the conseqnmees of his own inconsiderate acts. . As yet this 
has been insnfficient for tbe cose. The workmen, driven by dear- 
ness witboni the walls of Paris, have ev«r^ day to undergo, in 
addition to their work, tlie extraordinary fittigaes of a journey to 
and from their homes ; and adiat is very remarkable, many great 
employers express an opinion that this has besn prodoctive of u 
notable Adling off in their spirit. Forced te.leave his bed some 
hours earlier, tbe artisaa arrives, tired and worn by along walk, at 
his w^, and is obliged at tbe of a hard day’s labour again to 

toil his way badt to his distent home, so that ^ comptawt is be- 
coming loud- how the Paris woikmno, ffomeily renuultable for 
aptitude and qnick taste, is dwmdling into listkssness and apatiiy. 
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The next point to which Governznent turned its attention was 
the securing an abundant and cheap supply of food, from a belief 
that want alone could aaake a population engage aotirely in 
revolt. jP(nnner iFreach admiiust^o&s had, in seasons of extra- 
ordinary distress^ advanced sums of money to cheapen bread; but 
what had been with them an extraordinary measure, was in 1 853 
converted -into, a peEmonent principle. A baker’s fund was in- 
stituted, its oajHtal being provide by a contribution exacted 
from every baker as a secutity for bis solvency, and regulated by 
the*amormt of his business. In seasons of dear prices bakers in 
Paris are to receive advances of money from this fund, to enable 
them to sell the common loaf for sixteen sous, the means of 
repaying these loans being afforded by the privilege of an over- 
charge in years of plenty. A moment's consideration will show 
the delusive hollowness of this pretended contrivance for supply ■ 
ing the trade with means, since tiie^balk of the fund which is to 
make loans is nothing mure than the money constituting each 
baker's capital, which, thrown into a heap, under the deuomination 
of a hind, is now drawn upon, ns if it would not, anyhow, in 
the ordinary coarse of trade, be drawn upon in times of difSculty. 
It is evident, therefore^ that if liigh piices should continue for 
any length'of time, the tnule, being forced to sell bread at a price 
below remuneration, could find no support from this fund unless 
the State came to its further assistance ; for, at the end of some 
months, the private capital of the bakers would be necessarily 
exhausted, and Paris would have to be supplied with bread at ifae 
expense of the nation. This has accordingly already baj^ened, 
although ipr the present under the specious disguise of loans and 
scrip. A short time after the commencement of operations by 
this baker's fiHid, an Imperial decree sanctioned its conti’aotiug a 
loan of 24,000,000 francs, and its emitting bonds to the amonnt 
of IWfother 12,000,000 francs ; and if we are to judge by their 
prosoat nuffket value as on indication of the prosperous «date of 
the hind, its condition must he indeed far from ffaurishing, 
and m a likely way soon to tax afresh Uio resonrees of its 
patron. Whdi regard to the Sale of other articles of food. Govern- 
ment hos been prodigal of regulations which geuerally proved 
so thoroughly injudicious as to necesatote speedy revocation, 
until its kgidation on these poi&bi has beooo^ a of eontra- 
dictory enactmemts. The botchers of Paris coastitoied a coepo- 
ration possessed vested rights, and were generriUy hdieved 
goiltyaf tasoriotts omnldnatioiis. The Gev«mm«at^ glad todestrey 
an independent body and to gabu popularity,, deprived ’thmn of 
tWr iMits seMhwt ptvtwg mm emp tndemnt^. Amongst the 
mort wntad puMio works andest&en tn l^s waa the imetion 
of enomons market halls near ^ Church of St RustM^e, 
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which were to he the only place of sale in Paris for articles of 
food of every kind. It was affirmed that this restriction would 
prove a boon to the townspeople, by facilitating a strict control 
•by the police on the quality of the articles offered for sale, and 
by affording advantages to the buyer from having all tlie marts 
united on the same spot ; while the rent of the stalls was to in- 
demnify the municipality of Paris for its immense expenditure in 
all quarters. But the practical results were unfortunately quite 
the contrary; meat, fish, vegetables, fruit, in short, every article 
of ronsninption, brought to the halls at an early hour ofrthc 
morning, before the lioiisokeepers of Paris could get there, was 
sold at a fixed moment by auction to men who became retail 
dealci's, so that instead of providing the people with cheaper food, 
it forced them to obtain what they wanted at second-hand, and 
at increased prices. The fruiterers even succeeded in maki 
good a protest against the right of Government to oblige them to 
sell only at the halls such choice provisions as they had drawn 
from abroad, like Algerine produce, &c., &c., and the Cour de 
Cassation has given judgment in their favour. The Government 
at last was convinced of its blunder, and how, instead of removing, 
it had virtually intensified the inconveniences of monopoly by 
absurd regulations. The consequence has been, that M’itli regard 
to the principal article of food, it has made acknowledgment of 
its mistake by abrogating all restrictions, and setting the butcher's 
trade completely free. These instances are sufficitfit to show the 
restless inquisition which has been going on, accompanied by the 
grossest administrative incompetence. There is not an institu- 
tion of the most trifling kind which has not been subjected to 
repeated remodelling — and even so ridiculously small a matter us 
the scale for cab fares has within* the last twelvemonths tasked 
the genius of supreme authority with three abortive attempts at 
a satisfactory solution. 

Mean>\hile, undeniable results are being rapidly achieved by an 
unceasing and paramount impulse to lavish expenditure in the 
guise of gaping deficits. At the cost of upwards of 12,000,000 
francs a year spent in interest by the town of Paris, Imperialism 
has already purchased panem et Circenses/' with which it vainly 
flattered itself to be able to drug disaffection ; and now the muni- 
cipality is again forced to have recourse to a loan of 90,000,000. 
In addition, the Legislative Assembly has come to the rescue of its 
embarrassments, by voting a grant of 60,000,000 ; thus taxing the 
country at large for the improvement of the capital, while the De- 
partment of the Seine has an additional debt of its own. In Justifi- 
ca^u of these lavish disbursements, Government advances a most 
original argument, laying it as a principle that, being mtended 

for improvements to be left as legaciesfor the enjoyment of posterity, 
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the latter, which has no voice in their adoption, is to be charged 
with tlie payment. Under the stimulant of such authoritative insti- 
gation to even ruinous outlay, provided it procures momentary ease 
by employing numbers of hands, the municipalities throughout 
the country have been plunged into wasteful expenditure by their 
servile administrator. The loans contracted alone by the small 
rural communes in the last few years are put at 100,000^000 
francs; while all the large towns have been coerced by their 
prefets into immense undertakings, involving proportionate en- 
gagements. It is no exaggeration if we estimate three-fifths of 
tile votes of the Legislative Assembly to bo sanctions for locail 
loans. As to the result produced on tlie state of the national 
finances by the action of so laj^ish a Government, it is enough to 
say that since 1818, France lias added 112,000,0001. to her 
funded debt, while the floatiug one amounts to 38,000,0001. To 
mask the truth of this startling state of tilings, financial state- 
ments are yearly issued of the most involved and fallacious kind. 
Having at its arbitrary disposal the money in the savings banks 
tbroughoiit the country, and the Military Dotation Fund, as well as 
unlimited authority for the emission of Treasury Bonds, the ajjpli- 
catiou of funds voted for one purpose to any other which may seem 
more desirable, and Ibe opening of supplementary credits, the 
Government presents every session the draft of a budget balanced 
in receipt and expenditure to a nicety, but which results every 
year to u certainty in a deficit met by these illegitimate resources, 
and then put by in the unobtrusive pigeondiole of the Floatiug 
Debt, until excess necessitates acknowledgment in a fresh loan. 
How thoroughly untrustworthy and unprincipled the assurances 
of the French Government are in its budgets has lately been 
rendered apparent by involuntuiy admissions made by the sena- 
torial commission on Finance, and tlic contradictious between 
wliieh and the MinislcFs statements have been ably pointed put by 
the Paris correspondent of thp Times on the I Gtli and 24th May, 
1 838, to which we refer the reader for ampler details. We con only 
insist here on tlie glaring pciwersipn of ti*uths brought home to 
authority for the evident puqiose of designedly misleading the pub- 
lic. Thus while the Monitcur says, ** That since and including 
1853 the deficits of the budgets have ceased to augment, the com- 
mission on the budget of 1859 declares that every one of the 
accounts of receipts and expenditure since 1854 would have been 
balanced, os in previous years, by a deficit, without the help of 
loans contracted on tlie occasion of the war. ’ The minister cal- 
culates the budget of 1830 as producing an excess of receipts of 
near 4,000,000/., while the commission distinctly ^tes ** it to 
exbihit an excess of expenses of J ,880,000/." Amongst the items 
of French budgets, a sinking fund has taken a prominent place ; 
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niid the minister takes ci’eclit for allotting this year l,6OO,000Z. to 
it. Now, ibis fund turns out to be a fiction, avowed by the repoxli 
of the commissioners “ to liave been factitiously augmented during 
ten years to the amount of 4,047,450/., and only represented by 
non-dividend paying stock, created successively by the Treasury, 
to be deposited to tlie credit of the sinking fund." The operation 
whicli is to enable the minister to reduce tho floating debt, and to 
supply him with an ntfirmed surplus in 1859, is explained by tho 
commission to be carried out ‘‘ by means of successive repayments 
of funds lent by the Bank, and Aiiny Dotation Fund, in exchange for 
G 0 vemment stock, which tvill proportionately increase the nationa I 
debt ** — an operation illustrated by this commentary of the Tmes 
correspondent. “ What would lie said of a man who should balance 
his receipts and expenditure in such a manner, and who reasoned 
thus ; — 1 liave been spending more than my income for the last 
ten years, and since tliat time I have gone on increasing my debts, 
instead of paying them off by instalments, as I had agn?ed to df». 
Had I set aside tJiese instalments to accumulatei I should be in 
jiossession of 60,000/. I have not got the money now, although 
I once had it, so I will hand over to my creditors promises to 
pay for 20,000/., and I sliall then have a surplus of 30,000/. to 
caiTy on operations." That the embamissmonts thus entailed on 
France by reckless extravagance and mad speculation will result 
in a ruin, reducing her for tlie future to the condition of an ex- 
hausted country, is far from our opinion, but we believe firmly 
that they are of a kind inevitably to lead to one of those crashes 
which demolish all tliosc who are involved in their occurrence. 
Now this is the case wdth the French Government, which has s«> 
identified itself with the commercial quackery at present raging 
through the countiy, that out of self-defence it is obliged to strain 
every effort for waixling off' a collapse, wdiicli at least must be 
attended with scathing injnr}% if not with tlestruction to itsell*. 
Therefore it ventured to attack priy/ite property, wlien instructing 
the prefets to enforce the sale of ti*ust-lands* for the purpose of 
pi’ocuriiig, at HD usurious sacrifice of honest credit, a momentary 
benefit, by raising the value of the funds in which their proceeds 
were to be invest^. And, for the same reason, public opinion 
fears that the present depression of the market will be unscni- 
pulously turned to account by Government to buy up the rail- 
ways, in virtue of a clause giving it the right to do so at anytime, 
on payment of nn indemnity to the sharelmldert calculated on the 
markrt value of their shares during the three preceding years. 

Now, SB the ignorant enthnsMism of the mral popula^i proved 
the corner-stone for the groundwork of the Empire, bO the army 
is the pier an which reposes its fobric. The constitution nt the 
Pencil army is eminently national, and intended to substitute 
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for soldiers, by "profession and caste, citizens contributing in 
active service their share of duty towards the defence of the 
country. To this military force Bonapartism appealed with au 
insinuating address, even more in*csistible than ^at which fasci- 
nated the imagination of the peasantry. It seduced allegiance 
from law in the guise of a call to duty towards a national 
chief. It spoke to the legitimate pride of a body entertaining a 
necessary veneration for the hero of its own greatness, and thus 
hurried the unreflecting habits of military nature, under the idea of 
performing its duty, into conduct which, for the first time, has in- 
vested the French soldier with the appearance of a mercenary ready 
to assist an adventurer against the nation. But as Louis Napoleon 
came to have a better insight into the obstacles which were sternly 
impeding his project of conducting within the guarded channel of 
Im{>erialism the volume of national feeling, he became aware that 
his military means would be inadequate for the permanent coercion 
rendered incumbent by those ciroumstanoes. It was necessary to 
vitiate, by a strong infusion of mercenary troops, the national 
clement in the army, which sooner or later must he affected by 
a decided public feeling. The first Fimpire possessed a body 
of troops whose renown was as wide-spread as its own, in the 
Imperial Guard. A decree of the 20th December, 1855, re- 
established it, to the strength of 35,000 men, with seventy-two 
pieces of artillery. But between this Guard and the former 
one there was a wide difference. The one hi.id been constituted, 
as it were, impeiwptibly, and by virtue of its acknowledged ser- 
vice on the field of battle ; its distinction was its undisputed valour. 
But the new Guard, created by a premeditated exercise of prero- 
gative, was coustituted for the purjiose of a pretorian cohort, 
whose fidelity was to be secured by the bribe of privileges. Its 
ranks were to bo tilled bv voluntarv enlistment, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Line-recruited by j^eneral conscription,— and its 
pay is on a nitteii liighcr scale. The conseqneuce of this inno- 
vation has been a* deep irritation amongst the soldiers of the 
Line., The French soldier, thoroughly democratic in his habits, 
is offended in his feelings by this aristocratic institution 
within* his professiem, and insulted in his dignity by a body 
manifestly intended by snspicious snthority as a check on him- 
self. The ill-will thus generfrted extends to oficers as well as 
men, ami, in fact, no one is believed to have been more vehe- 
mently opposed to the re-establisbment of the Guard than the late 
Marshal St. Amaud, so that tiie Emperor was induced, daring 
liis life-time, to postpone its exeontion. It is not prc^ble that 
the (»muty between tlie Line and Guard will be the immediate 
<wuse of (Hvil dissension; the spirit of military discipline is 
yet too ^ong in the French army to allow it to become^ the 
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spontaneous champion of tumult ; but if a day should come when 
the Government and the nation are engaged in sanguinary 
conflict, then the Line is more likely to fraternize with the lattei 
than the forme;. Indeed, we can vouch for the fixet that disc*on- 
tent has reached officers of the highest grades and in the highest 
posts ; and many pei*sons consider the creation of the Guard to 
be an event fraught with the same ultimate detriment to the 
Empire as that which the Garde Koyale caused to the monarchy 
of the Bourbons. The next measure of the Government reveals 
undisguisedly its desires. Conscripts, unwilling to serve, are now 
no longer allowed to procure their own substitutes, but have to pay 
a fixed sum to Government, which itself finds the proper men. Now 
these arc all old soldiers, who are tempted to re-engage themselves 
through large bounties, furnished by the sums exacted from 
those who are not prepared to serve. The object is to create a 
soldiery entirely separated by its traditions from the rest of the 
population, and thus willing instruments iii the hands of superior 
command. Therefore; while fomerly exemption from service 
w’as with difficulty accorded, it is now granted forthwith to all 
ready to pay the sum demanded hy Government ; and as a means 
of increasing the number ol* recusants, the whole annual contingent 
is now, for the first time, called out at once. Thus largo funds 
are put at the disjjosal of Government, which docs not use them 
in enlisting the whole number originally called out in paper, hut 
in bestowing extraordinary bounties on its pet pretorians. 

To lower the intellectual vigour of the nation, hy breaking up 
tlie volume of its thought, and diverting its flow into isolated 
and scanty rills, of such slender current as to be easily kept 
within hounds, — to exhibit to the xvorld how the waywardness of 
mind will yield beneath the compression of a stern resolution, — 
these are the tusks set itself by Imperialism. The state of society 
it dms to inaugurate in Europe is the one existing in China, in 
which man may retain for ages a traditional skill of hand, but 
xvhere dexterity is essentially iinprogressive,* contented with its 
attainments, and indisposed to further results. To propagate 
these views in tlie guise of a doctrine capable of grappling witli 
the principles of modern ideas. Imperialism has been forced to 
seek assistance from the clergy~an assistance not to bo purchased 
without injury to that impression of its own supreme authority, 
which ha ^ e€n,*attd must be, its chief strength, while for purposes 
of execution its instruments are found in the soldiery, 

^pd of dependent functionaries incapable of a disobe- 

dience ^tailing poverty. Under the influence of undoubtmg 
conviction, not only in the efficiency of his views for selfish pur- 
poses, but inrtfaeir excell^cd on principle and their popula- 
rity, Louis Napoleon went on in his coarse till the end of last 
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year without encountering any incident capable of disturbing his 
confidence.. Then occurred all at once events which forced on 
his unwilling mind evidence of the gaping gulf whicli had, in fact, 
been growing between himself and the people, while he fancied 
himself successfully accomplishing n fusion. The elections of 
Paris and other principal towns were a determined and outspoken 
protest against his Government, on the part of the most inteh 
ligent part of the community, while the murderous attempt of the 
14th of January, accomptinied with information carefully con- 
cealed from the public, revealed the appalling lengths to which 
disaffection had reached. On that day Loui^ Napoleon was 
brought suddenly, for the first time, fiicc to face with a view of 
the state of the country, and for this reason the 14th of January 
is an epoch in liis career. He now knew the truth, and had an 
opportunity of showing his fitness for govornmeut by modifying 
the system of his errors. Instead of doing so he intensified them. 
Unable to relax in his attachment to the Empire, and nothing 
but the Empire, experience, instead of inflicting wisdom, only 
stung liim to violence in his former course. Up to the 14th of 
January he thought himself a demagogue, conciliating popular 
applause with arbitrary power, but on tl)at day he assumed the 
cliaracter of a despot with coercion for a principle, and the 
scourge for his safeguard. In the halls of office the shuffling 
glide of obsequious and apostate gownsmen made room for tho 
imperious tread of hooted and spurred dragoons. Then Draconic 
decrees were usliorod forth day after day ; at tlie goodwill of the 
Minister of Interior, every person wjis declared amenable to 
fines, imprisonment for five years, and even transporUlion, who 
was said to have spoken what might be unfavourable to the 
Government of the Emperor" All persous implicated in the 
events of May and June, 1848, June, 1841), and December, 1851, 
were, by that , fact, amenable at any moment to transportatiou, 
even although having already undergone punishment. Any one 
guilty of propagating the circulation of incorrect news was Ibitli- 
with subject to heavy penalties. There was no security for indi- 
vidual liberty under any ckcumstances in a country ruled by 
such laws, and the oases of infamous outrage which occurred aro 
of a nature transcending belief. Jt is a fact which we can vouch 
for, from our knowledge of such a case, that^ for the purpose of 
striking terror, instructions reached the prafots from tUcMinistiy 
of Interior, commanding them to furnish so many “ demorats " 
for traiispoi-tation, and the most wanton violation of right was 
habitually pnt in practice, under the pretext of punislung sedi- 
tious language , and the dissemination of false new^^ At jthis 
conjuncture of time, alson the Impodal Gorerument, aijter having 
failed in extorting the assent of even its s«?rvile “ Opnseil 
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had recourse to a ministerial missive to the prefets, directing 
them to urgo a spoliation of trust property, which, by forcibly 
obliging the investment of five hundred millions of francs in its 
stock, would assist its impaired credit. The eiTors committed by 
Governments of a complicated constitution, and tha*efore sub- 
ject to divers influences, break down the administration guilty 
of them, but do not necessarily injiu-e a system capable of re- 
freshening elements. But the Imperial Government is debarred 
from any resources of the kind ; it purchases its excessive amount 
of pow'er by incurring a propoilionate weight of responsibility, 
and, being essentially personal in its nature, it can count on no 
pledge for efficiency except confidence in its judgment and wis- 
dom. Confidence is, however, like a blade, irresistible in its per- 
fection, but spoilt by a bruise, and the more liable to be notched 
the more its fineness is elaborated. Once deceived in nn indi- 
vidual, confidence with regard to liim never regains the solid 
essence of trust. Now this is precisely what has happened in 
the case of the Emperor, whose want of cool determination and 
judgment in sudden emergencies have been rendered manifest. 
In the systean of the Empire, no sort of influence is in existence 
which . might be supposed to control the impulses of supremo 
autliority, an'ogating to itself alone all merit, and so likewise 
alone sulfering all blame. Nor can it contribute to cure mistrust 
in its wisdom, that, after eummission, it makes some acknow- 
ledgment of enor by a sliow of retreat, but, on the contrary, must 
add to general suspicion the conviction that no dependence 
whatever can be placed on any consistency in its resolutions. At 
any moment fresh complications of an equally delicate nature 
may arise, for w'hose skilful treatment the Imperial Government 
offers no additional pledge than the one so signally falsified on 
,tbe last occasion ; so that, in point of fact, its chances of triumpli- 
ing over adverse elements now depend upon the material force on 
which it may count, under all circumstances, for steady coercion. 

No one who contemplates this situation of France can pre- 
vent bis mind from wandering to speculations on a future, which 
must be fraught with immense consequences. Now that the 
question is stripped of false appearances, since the 14th of 
January, the permanent continuance of Imperialism resolves itself 
plainly into the establishment of undisguised military rule and 
the triumph of brute force. Is Uiis a result really to be achieved 
in France ? Can the military element supply ^ose springs of 
action which, on certain occasions, are indispensable to every 
govanunent? And what are the eonsequences inevitably entailed 
by the successfol subjection of a country to such military sway ? 
Tl^^eatest advocate for this form of government that nas ever 
emfw, by his own acts convicted his cherished system to be des- 
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tituie of those principles of elasticity which, alone can enable a 
State to surmoiffit extraordinary trials When returning from 
Elba, Napoleon darmgly sought to recover power by <^ering his 
proven captainship oa a rallying-point for national disaffection 
against a government imposed by foreign conquest ; he loudly 
disclaimed any intention of re>e8tablishing the Empire in its 
former discipline. He was conscious how the weight of its own 
associations could never prove a lover stirring popular feeling, so 
that the uncompromising autocrat of yore condescended to appeal 
publicly to constitutional principles during, the Hundred Days. 
The pcimnnence of military despotism therefore depends upon 
its being so s<ifely secured within its own precincts ns to defy 
aggression, for, broken in upon, it can reckon on no volantjory 
assistance in behalf of its exclusive tyranny. At the same time, 
hy-a law of nature, the health of all institutions dies out unless 
kept in vigour hy refroshing itself in the elements constituting its 
existence. Now, war is the element of soldiers, and it is impos* 
siblc that so gigantic an aiiny us the French can permanently 
continue on the present footing, without either roceiving legi- 
timate employmeut in foreign service, or violently satisfying 
its desire for activity by civil dissension. With regard to the 
former alternative, it is true that Louis Napoleon has dis-' 
tinctly expressed, and also manifested, disinclination to wanton 
aggression on his neighbours ; but it must be home iu luiud that 
tlie coutingency considered in this case would slowly present 
itself as a consequence gradually deduced and imperatively en* 
toiled, although not originally cutertuiued, and that whenever it 
does present itself it will do so as a necessity for saving the 
Empire from certain inUistine destruction — a consideration that 
will outweigh all others with X^onis Napoleon. Besides, it should 
not escape remark how his stem perswnUon of freedom in France 
has already modified his relations with foreign States, by driving 
him to hunt it down in the sanctuaries afforded on their teiii- 
tories. The bore .phadow of liberty is felt by him a menace to 
his existence and an incentive to his subjects’ feelings, so that^ in 
self-defence, he feels an impulse, if ho only had the power, to try 
and expunge its very trace from the world. 

There are, however, many people who, under the impression of 
his early mc^eration, persist in uonsidering Louis Napoleon, by 
his prudence, incapable of a war which must be attended with so 
many risks to himself. These persons reason without an insight 
into the man or the circumstances. First, Louis .Nsj^eon i$ 
endowed with audacity in behalf of his oonviction ; Stras Wg slid 
Boulogne are sufficient indiootions of what he dares to do mthAy 
than forego the pursuit of his ideas. Secondly, the war to.tahisih 
he would recur would be noue which he could well avoid ; it wotdi 
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be ft war rendered necessary for giving employment to a huge 
army, without which he could not maintain himself, and which, 
without war, would sink into a dangerous condition ; but this war 
must be of a nature to enlist popular sympathies, and to achieve 
material advantages capable of indemnifying France for the 
eflfort As for tlie second alternative, of the army becoming 
eventually animated with a spirit of wanton turbulence if main- 
tained in indolence at its present overgrown proportions and 
monstrous political position, it is one of the most certain lessons 
tauglit us by history. If France, therefore, is to escape a fate ns 
degrading and ruinous as subjection to a foreign sway, its salva- 
tion can only he expected from counteracting influences residing 
in the people, which may be sufficiently strong to revive its poli- 
tical prostration. Such an influence seems to us to be the strong 
national instinct which possesses the French, and eminently dis- 
tinguishes them. In a country animated by such a feeling, an 
army recruited from the people cannot acquire and maintain ii 
dictatorial spirit of its own. It may be misled into errors, and 
intensify them for a season, to the detriment of the nation, by 
putting at their service the vigour of military organization, but as 
long as no mercenary element has vitiated its constitution, the 
’French army, alive, like the rest of the community, to really 
national sentiments, cannot he permanently separated from the 
people in any vital point. 

A still more counteracting influence appears to us the vitality 
mauifestod by the French people in their spontaneous cHbrts 
towards regeneration, renewed during fifty years with unabated 
boldness *of design after repeated failure. The revolution of 
1848 partook in nothing of the commotions instigated by per- 
sonal ambition, which arc the inevitable ai^piirtenauces of a State 
sinking into decay. A great political blunder in tl»e manner of 
its execution, it nevertheless sprang from genuine popular feeling, 
and its very mistakes in attempting the practical introduction of 
Socialism are evidence of the presence of a principle and an idea. 
Now, a people susceptible of being powerfully stirred by an idea, 
may be led away into grievous delusions and wild excesses, but it 
cannot be dead. It was a delusion of this kind wbicli acquired 
f(;r lionis Napoleon his throne. The people conspiring from 
mistake, against itself, W'as a party to its own subjection. But 
since then a change has come over the nation. The peasantry 
has been disappointed in its unreasonable expectations, while 
the middle classes arc galled by irritating restraints. At the 
same time, the intelligence of the country has skilfully employed 
the means left it by the Imperial Constitution for a demonstra- 
tion which again brings it prominently before the public, and vin- 
dicates its claim to be the leader of opinion. This last circum* 
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Bimce is of especial importance amongst a people prone to yield 
to impressions, and to adopt thoroughly the chiefs of the hour. 
The elections in Pads and other leading towns have once more 
endowed the more enlightened classes of the community with a 
politicat iboting which will react on the public at large. Another 
very important fact contributes to give strength to' the opposition. 
In 1848, the monarchical tendencies of France had no other can- 
didate but Louis Napoleon, whereas now the Count de Paris, by 
birth the Representative of parliamentary government, and in his 
conduct free from participation in those negotiations with the 
elder Bourbons which have done the Orleans family so mubh harm, 
is grown to manhood: Against these adverse elements Impe- 
rialism opposes a possession of authority necessarily attended, 
under all circumstances, with much influence, and backed by a 
gigantic army wliich, tliough not free from seeds of disatfection, 
will yet not, for some time to come, actively turn its strength 
against established government. LA these advantages he granted 
to the fullest extent, and they still do not amount to more than 
means which entirely depend for efficient application on personal 
direction. They contain no principle within them cjipable of 
fiiniislung the executive with a steady motive power of its o\vn. 
I'he condition of such a government is, therefore, that of an army 
hopelessly shut up in a desperate position : by the discipline 
and guidance of a vigilant and skilful commander it staves off 
the evil day of surrender, until accident, depriving it of its chief, 
causes resistance against aggression to cease of itself. This 
we believe will be the case with the present Empire. Sterile in 
institutions, and luu’sh in its dealings, it can evoke neither a 
principle nor a reminiscence capable of affording support in the 
day of appeal to national sentiment. 

After professing a hypocritical devotion to the great doctrines 
of 1780, Imperialism has steadily employed its excessive power, 
won from the credulity of the people, for the Sole puipose of 
so wasting the natio»al strength by fostering political vice of old 
standing as to bring on that state of exhaustion alone com- 
patible with permanent despotism. Its triumph would be the 
temble success of material force over mind — a success only pos-'^ 
bible in the long run if the latter los^ heart. The stately and 
seemingly so frowning fuhric, which had been the feat of Crom- 
wells proud genius^ crumbled,, however, at the first breath of 
popular feeling, as soon as ddath had deprived it of its prop 
in him. There are already abundant indicatipus that 
Franco has not become a* deserter of its own pactse; 
opinion has of late been tanmistafceably mani&sted, add thtr - 
thinking part of the comtnunity is arliring iit the stem; cottr^; 
viction that decentralization alone can secure tlie enjoyWeiit of " 
[Yol. LXX. No. CXXXVIll.]— New Seeies, Vol. XIV. No. II. A A 
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the ptinoiples of 1780, which are the well<spring of natitmd 
aspicaiioiis. As misconoeptioQ, therefore, led to the Empire, 
firom a delusion that it might ensure their fulfilment, so contrary 
experience is naturally resulting in a general disappointment, 
whioh, it seems difiScuU to doubt, must entail upon itseaetablish- 
ment ultimate and certain failure. 
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T he complaint of Sir Bedivere is the doleful burden of 
latter-day prophecy. The « tnie old*times are duad,” — 
never more to return. The age of chivaliy is past, mi.d to the 
noble kpigbt there is no longer the noble chance. Thwe is no 
faith upon earth, for the fear of God has fled with the soul of 
art and the spirit of adveoture. To this dreary, well-abused 
world there remain only stemn-engioecb eottondooms, end 
electric telejprapbs. We work no longer as we once worked — 
we fight no more as ..we oiiqe .fought. All is barren, oold, 
wech^ica). We breed no mote heroes, or if we do, we do not 
^soom tbeitt V<t>'d^nt oyer ny, jtlfldtng in the dead level 
of leptesentatire in^Unflops. We are content to plod throi^h 
rueiM>4 and smilbMis ^xteUmee, owing notmng to fltiw, 
ip Pharing.no room fot heroism. 
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Yet, in the rnwreb of time and progress of oirilization 
phrases whieh have been so mermtossly derided, but to whiob, 
nevertheless, the tvorid will continue to attach a certain definite 
meanini^there is sorely evidence enough to show that tfae one 
thing ine^miptlble and immortal is the spirit of fiuth — that it 
abides mth us, under all conditions and modes of life— that it 
has not perished with helm and hauberk, with Crusader and 
Cavalier, with Puritan and Covenanter— that it endures peren- 
nially, and will endure, tic tovq aiutvac tuiv auovUv, so long as 
maa has need of it The hero has even in these days his ap- 
pointed function, and it is a notable thing to remark, that 
wherever there is the heroic work to be done, there is the hero 
to do it. Nor is the Nineteenth Century, with all its spirit of 
commerce, its lust of gain, and love of forms, without that spring 
of finth in the heart of it, without which all civilization would 
be rottenness, and the world a Malehohje pool of hideous 
despair. Notoriously, there is no tack of heroism, of ronaance, 
or chivalry, in this age of ours. We cannot paint like Fra 
Angelico, or build like William of Wykeham; but we are not 
lost to all faith, or beyond hope. The holy Grail is yet ours to 
seek. The blood of Arthdb and Lancelot, of Bichard and 
of Oliver, of Sydney and Raleigh, has uot so thickened in 
our veins, as that British chivalry is all a thing of the past. 
Something the children of this age too have done, not without 
the purest glow of chivalry. Heroes in every walk of life have 
we, living and active among us, as great and as glorious as any 
that are of the past — brave and true men in word and deed. 
Martyrs to faith and duty we have, than whom no better ever 
bore lance in rest for the right A Livingstone, treading on 
foot, all lonely, tlie mysterious interior of an unknown conti- 
nent — a Maclure, cleaving his way through storms and ice to 
solve a scientifio probleaf— a Brooke, carrying peace and 
order into the heart of savagery, — these are heroes enough tm 
redeem any age ; their enterprises may match all feudalism in 
chivalry, nor are they less chivalrous for being useful; 

Heroes of war as well as of peace have we, worthy of the 
best days of English manhood^— of the God-fearing, hardy age 
of EtiiiABRTii — or of the sterner Puritanism in Us highest 
development. How few of the blessinga of peace we have ma^e 
for ourselves a ourse^ has been demonstrated {datniy enough 
to the world in these latter days. Nor hM our ordedl Inieu. 
easy. Within these I^lf4e«en yMir^jt^ eountr^haa^heg^ 
and eoncluded two wars as pf^tand ai 

nerve of s»y nation. In e(m Wte«iee,.emr'siittbh^ has bh^ 
put to the severest proofi In ea^l^hiiliBkw’^the 
called for all that the brain of man ebuM devisej and the 
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of man perforin. And it must be admitted we have come 
honourably out of the trial. If we have degenerated, our de- 
generacy has not been made visible. If we have fallen one 
whit from our ancient valour, fortitude, or fidelity, there 'has 
been no outward sign of our decadence. In the Crimea, it is 
true, our triumphs were mostly negative, but only because of 
a vicious organization ; not the effect of national degeneracy, 
but of oligarchic assumption. Though we lost an army through 
the iucapacity of our rulers, our soldiers lost no honour. At 
Alma and at Inkermann, they proved as at Agincourt and 
Cressy, those limbs were made in England.” All that 
manhood could do — all that British manhood had ever done, 
was done, honestly and faithfully. Where we failed, it was 
from no lack of any manly quality, but from causes which in 
all ages have spoilt the results of genius and valour. ''And 
even through all our Crimepi blunders was seen a generous 
devotion which never belonged to a race in any stage of 
decadence. Having foolishly undertaken a double share of 
the siege work, our army never flinched from it, but died, 
starved and frozen, where it stood. At Balaklava, the blun- 
der of the immortal Six Hundred was such a blunder os no 
other soldiers ever made, and is of all blunders the most 
heroic. And throughout that terrible winter of 1854, what- 
ever other parts of our military character we lost, assuredly 
we lost nothing on the score of courage or resolution. The 
lesson, indeed, which wc learnt in the Crimea, was the very 
reverse of that which our philosophical croakers had been 
trying to teach us ; for our failure was precisely on the side 
of mechanical genius, and not at all in consequence of moral 
or physical deficiencies. We were betrayed by the very power 
in which we trusted, and driven at last to rely upon that native 
“ pluck,” now as ever, the last and* only sure resource of Eng- 
lishmen. 

But it is in India, during the past twelve months, that our 
manhood has been put to the severest test, and oor ever-living 
heroism most nobly vindicated. India, for a hundred years tbo 
grandest theatre of British .enterprise— -the- glory of modern 
British genius and valour — ^has now borne a final testimony 
to the greatness of oar race. The mudny of the Bengal 
Sepoys — that source of death and misery to many, of our 
nnfortnnato oonnuymen—has been to Englishmen the ocoa- 
ttooof their; greatest triumph.. And perhaps the triumph is 
wortb all its heavy eost, not only in preparing dte way for 
the better govemment ttf' India, Init in proving to die world 
our capacity of retaining that government. It has confinned 
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the opinion of onr supremacy, and established our title of 
conquerors. The mystery of our rule has been proved to con* 
sist in that moral and physical superiority which has enabled 
a few -Mattered handfuls of Englishmen, spread over a vast 
alien territoiy, separated by many long miles from home, and 
surrounded by every hind of danger from brutality, treachery, 
and fanaticism, to meet and overcome, all unprepared as they 
were, the utmost efforts of a hundred and twenty thousand 
disciplined soldiers, hghting desperately for dominion. It was 
a contest by far the most unequal ever seen in this world. 
The enterprises of Cortez and Pizarro were safe and easy 
compared to it. At its commencement, every circumstance of 
fortune, season, and position, was against our countrymen. 
They were attached at all possible advantage. The British 
atfflbd force in the country was smaller in ])roportion to the 
native army than it had ever beep — sixteen tliousand British 
only holding the entire territory between Rangoon and Pesha- 
wur. The number of onr troops in India was actually less in 
1857 than in 1835, though in that interval we had acquired 
the Punjaub, Scinde, Oude, Pegu, Nagpore, and Berar — pro- 
vinces peopled by the most warlihe and turbulent races o|i, 
India — and had increased the native aimy by more than a 
hundred thousand men. With entire trust in these Sepoys, 
the Government gave up the capital city of India to a mock 
emperor, guarding it, for his sahe, with native troops only; 
and heeping but six hundred English soldiers to garrison a 
kingdom of eight millions of people, who had just lost their 
independence, and were afflicted with a chronic prejudice 
against all government. 

The seasons conspired with the Sepoys and the Government 
for the destruction of the English. I'ho struggle began just 
before the height of that terrible hot season which the mu- 
tineers knew to be their best friend against the British 
soldiers. It raged *undcr the fierce sun of an Indian summer, 
when -simple exposure was almost death to the native of 
Europe. Thus suddenly assailed, under every unfavourable 
condition for resistance— foully ..betrayed at every point by 
those for . whose faith they had pledged life and honour-<- 
hunted from village to village by the hounds of slaughter, 
and abandoned to every strait of fortune, every peril .mod 
privation — yet have our countrymen emerged rietonous'Vhnt 
the contest^yet have they matnutined thehr pld snpres«|py, 
visiting with a terrible yengeimce' those fiendiedt- Dii^urs 
who had steeped ri>rir hands in the bkmd ^^ womett 'and 
childran. ' 
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The heart which is unmoved by the talc of this Indian 
mutiny is dead to every generous impulse. The nation which 
does not acknowledge the devotion and fidelity displayed by 
its soldiers in all this dreadful struggle is unworthy to be 
served by heroes. Our diistory, the “ ages of faith” included, 
contains no higher examples of heroism. The principal 
acbicreinents of the war will hereafter be numbered among 
the chief treasures of glory possessed by the British nation. 
The capture of Oelhi — the turning-point of the mutiny — was 
a wondrous feat of arms, effected by less than four thousand 
Englishmen against an army of thirty thousand men, strongly 
entrenched, in possession of an inexhaustible arsenal, and 
well provided with everything necessary to defy assault. Yet 
fortune, numbers, position, and season notwithstanding, Delhi 
became ours ere a single soldier from England had rcatlbcd 
India. The skill with whicji the operations were conducted 
is no less remarkable than the intrepidity displayed by all 
arms of the service. 

The siege and relief of Lucknow exhibit, if possible, in still 
higher colours, the high qualities of soldiership which abide in 
l^he English army. Considering under what circumstances the 
garrison of Lucknow was suddenly called upon to defend 
itself against all the armed force of the kingdom of Oude, it 
is little less than miraculous that it should have been pre- 
served from destruction. The scene of this memorable 
defence was no fortocss, strong by nature and art — no walled 
city, even like Saragossa and Londonderry, maane<l by its own 
inhabitants — but a range of fragile buildings, encircled by 
such entrenchments as could hastily be thrown up in a few 
days, surrounded at all points by an enemy in the heart of a 
hostile population. The garrison consisted of a portion of 
one British regiment, with some hundred and fifty loyal 
natives, and a motley gathering of civilians; against whom 
was arrayed a vast armed best of not less ‘than sixty ttetttHmd 
men, mostly of onr own training, inspired by a bloi^y'lhiia- 
ticism which lent them for the oceasion an unnatural courage. 
For three long and fearfiil^ monriis, before the arrival of 
HavEiocs,! dM our devoted countrymen maintain their hold, 
in hourly peril of deatb-^rexposed night and day to incessant 
ass^ta-^with twenty-five gitna of largo mIiIhw laying on 
titoir frail dofenees, some oetoaHy wiririn yards ot th^r 
imiitioiHHiiideT a eonstaat shower of bullets from teit thou* 
saiid ^4^^1ei>-^with mines etplo^ng every day hi^iieath 
the^feet — wifi) priiatioa and diseaise mfittn, and no eertaiu 
hope of relief from any iquarter. It is too little to sayfiuit 
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the defenoe of Lucknow is without a parallel in history. The 
pen of General Inglis. has i*ccordedy in touching and manful 
terms, a tale sach as the world has never yet heard. Not old 
Saguntuni, nor modern Saragossa, can for a moment compare 
with this leaguer of ours. No body of Englishmen were 
ever exposed to greater peril, or bore their part with greater 
heroism. 

Two pictures of what was done and endured at Lucknow 
may be extiacted from the recently published evidence of eye- 
wituesses. Here is a description of one of the most desperate 
assaults sustained by the gaiTison, taken from the work of 
Captain Anderson : — 

‘‘ After these had been knocked over, the leaders tried to urge on 
1;h^eir men. Again and again tliey made the attempt, but back they 
hair to go by n steady fire. Their chiefs came to the front, and 
shouted out, ‘Como on, come on,--JLhe place is ours, — it is taken.^ 
And the Sepoys would then rusli forward, then hesitate, and finally get 
under cover of the stockade, and keep up a fearful fire. Some hundreds 
of tlicni got under the Cawnporo Battery, but found the hand-grenades 
rather disagreeable, and had to bolt rather shari). Poor Major Banks 
eamc up, and cheered us during the hottest fire, and wo were glad to 
see him. Our shells now began to fall amongst the enemy, and this 
still further roused thqir indignation ; you could hear additional yeUs^ 
and horrid imprecations on the heads of all Curistiaxs. No less 
than three times were we assaulted by enormous odds against us, and 
each attack was, thank God, successfully repulsed. There we were, a 
little body, probably not eighty men in all (r . e., Cawnpoix) Battery— 
our post, and Captain Germon’s) opposed to several thousands of mer- 
ciless, Idoodthirsty fanatics. We well knew what we had to expect 
if we were defeated ; and, therefore, each individual fought, as it were, 
for liis very life ; each loophole displayed a steady flash of musketry, 
as defeat would have been certain death to every soul in the gurrison. 
Had the out[)osts fallen, they were in such immense numbers that we 
could never have turned the enemy out, and iken not a ma^ woman, 
or child would have been spared, it was, indeed, a most anxious time, 
ahd the more so, as wc did not know how Uialters were progressing at 
other points. Wc dreaded that the others might have been even 
further pressed than wc were. At intervals I heard the cry of ‘More 
men this way,’ and off would rush |iiao or three (all we could possilly 
spare) here and there ; and then the same cry was repeal in an 
opposite direction, and then the men had to rush to support thm com- 
lades who were more hotly pressed* and so on : as the^ptessose beeame 
greater at particular {daces, men rushed .to those: ^Kxts to 
iance. Ihnrmg this trying^ time even themmr wound^ 
the htopitokfi and those who had wounds 
crutches, and deliberately kneU down, and dr^d 
out of» the toopholes ; others, who do lime' else, loadra the 
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musketa whikt the able-bodied soldiers fired ; and in this odd manner 
these brave men. of Her Majesty’s 32nd upheld the honour of their 
nation, and strained every nerve to repel the furious attacks of the 
enemy.” 

Mr. Rees, a civilian, who found himself unexpectedly shut 
up with the garrison, and who doubtless fought with as much 
ardour and vigour as he writes, thus describes the daily life 
within the Residency : — 

“ As for death it stares one constantly in the face. Not daily, not 
hourly, but minute after minute, second after second, my life, and 
every other’s, is in jeopardy. Balls fall at our feet, and we continue 
the conversation without a remark ; bullets graze our very hair, and 
we never speak of them. Narrow escapes are so very common that 
oven women and ehihlren cease to notice them. They are the rule, not 
the exception. At one time a bullet passed through my hat; aW'> 
othcr I escaped being shot dead by one of the enemy’s best riflemen, 
bj'^an unfortunate soldier passing^iinexpcctcJly before me, and receiving 
the wound through the tein]>lcs instead ; at another 1 moved off from 
a place where in less than the twinkling of an eye afterwards a musket- 
ball stuck in the wall. At another, again, I was covered with dust 
and pieces of brick by a rbund-sliot that struck the wall not two inches 
away from mo ; at another, again, a shell burst a couple of yards away 
from me, killing an old woman, and wounding a native boy and a 
native cook, one dangerously, the other slightly ; at another, sigain — 
but no ; I must stop, for I could never exhaust the catalogue of hair* 
breadth escapes which every man in the garrison can speak of as well 
as myself. The wonder is not that we lose so many men, but that so 
few of us arc hit amidst the constant dangers we are exposed to.” 

But, in the striking words of General Iiiglis — 

“ If furtlier proof were wanting of the desperate nature of the struggle 
which we have, under God’s blessing, so long and successfully waged, 1 
would i)oint to the roofles.s and ruined houses, to the crumbled walls, 
to the exploded mines, to the open breaches, to the shattered and dis- 
abled gains and defences, and, lastly, to the long and mclanclioly list of 
the brave and devoted oflicers and men who hava fallen. These. silent 
witnesses bear sad and solemn testimony to the way in .which thirfteUe 
position has been defended.” 

In truth, no deed of heroism avas over more clearly made 
out : the simple fact stands, tbU for more than three months 
the garrison defied the whole armed poiiulation of Oude. 

The minor ^^isodes of the wa%attenaed by. whatever fortune, 
bear equal testimony to the beroie spirit of. our countrymen. 
In oAuudred isolated . stations, lala^f heroism is repeated 
wft& tmovm shecesri ^ Wherever handful of Englishmen 
werq. gathered together ui^er some leader not altogether efiete 
or imb^jffi^y'^it <med alm^^any adverse conjuncture of num* 
bera, position^ or season. numbers, indeed, there was no 
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account, for the prayer of King Henry at Agincoiirt seemed to 
have been granted to our countiy'men in this time of mortal 
peril, and a sense of reckoning was taken from them. At 
Benares, at Agra, at Poshawur, at Saiigor, at Necmuch 
— at every point, in fact, where a dozen Englishmen had time 
to prepare for defence, there England was present to assert 
her supremacy over the wretched traitors who dared to dis- 
pute her dominion. Even at C'awnporo, the scene of onr 
greatest disaster, nothing was left undone by the hapless gar- 
rison which could serve men in a strait so fearful. For what 
could a hundred men do behind a brick wall, without shelter 
from the Indian sun, against some forty times their number of 
fanatics raging for blood ? In all the bitterness of that bloody 
tragedy there is no shame for Englishmen, but only honour — 
sircl* honour as is duo to the unfortunate brave. 

Of the heroes who have made the last chapter of Indian 
history an epic, there are some wh^, standing out conspicuously 
among their fellows, like the champions of the Iliad, have per- 
formed such jiarts ns single them out for particular honour Ly 
their countiy. Of these, alas ! the greatest arc already beyond 
human reoompcncc. Afartyrs to duty, they have scaled their 
work of faith by their life-blood. Hknry *L.swkknte, H.we- 
LOC'K, Nicholson, and Nkili. — are in their graves. This is the 
heaviest trial which England has to endure — the grievous cost 
at which India has been preserved. Yet the memory of their 
heroism survives as a lasting heritage for their country. Not in 
vain have they lived whoso deaths are mourned in every Eng- 
lish household — through all the lands which own foalty to 
England — as a domeslic even more than a national calamity. 

On the proud roll of Indian hcro-inartyrs, the first place 
belongs of right to the name of Henry Lawrence. The full 
worth of bis career is perhaps not so well known in pjngland 
as it should be ; but in India, by common consent, Henry 
Lawrence had been* the foremost man of the public service, 
sinco Lord Dalhousie's happy choice made him nder of the 
Punjaub. Sir Henry Lawrence is indeed the glory of our late 
Indian history, as Olive is of the earlier, — the difference between 
the characters of the two men illustrating the change which -a 
hundred years have made in the spirit of Indian statesmanship. 
The rude rough age of battle and conquest found its apt repre- 
sentative in the daring and rsohless genius of the older hero ; 
while in the later is typified all that ]purer and kintUiee'^lftC • 
in which wo interpret oiir present duties towards tils 
people of India. And it is the hi^^est mesit of Sir Henry 
Lawrence that he was the first to comprehend aald to carry out 
that milder and more genial policy iii our eonquCrid pminceS) 
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vrhioh is henceforth the basis of all solid government in India, 
For such a duty never was man more happily fitted. To deep 
wisdom and rare sagacity, he united that sweetness of nature 
which is the invariable attribute of the true hero. A man never 
breathed of a purer soul and loftier purpose. Earnest^ simple, 
and tender, withal manly and self-contained, his fine nature 
was admirably calculated to win love and trust, to arouse the 
enthusiasm of every generous and noble heart, and to overcome 
even those wild spirits entrusted to his dominion. 

Called, almost by acclamation, to the administration of tho 
Punjaub when yet a simple Captain of Artillery, notably did 
Henry Lawrence justify an appointment so irregular, according 
to all official precedent And in estimating the extraordinary 
results of that administration, let us remember what kind of 
people it was over whom be was set as absolute governovp -*A 
more arduous governorship was never undertaken. The 
country which, in 1817, had ‘become ours by' unquestioned right 
of conquest, presented certain difficulties so peculiar to the 
Indian government, that the timid mind of JWrd llardinge 
might well have been' scared at the prospect of annexation. 
The home of the most turbulent and warlike race of India, the 
Punjaub had from time immemorial been the battle-ground of 
Aflghao and Hindoo. It was the cockpit of Hindostan, in a 
greater sense than Belgium is of Europe. Either by foreign 
invasion or internal dissension, war and rapine had been, since 
Alexander, the normal condition of tlic country of the Five 
Bivers. Over it host on host of desolating armies had swept 
in their course eastward and southward. Tartar and Turk had 
made it their highway for centuries. Conquered again and 
again by successive hordes of invaders, it became at length an 
appanage of the Mogul empire. Then disputed fiercely, during 
another era of its troublous history, between the monarchs of 
Delhi and Cabul, it subsided into an Affghan province under 
Ahmed t^hah, the great Dooranee. In all this time a pow^ was 
slowly rising in the country, destined ere long to port ^WQ.^tfa 
Hindoo and Moslem. In the fifteenth century bad bemkboam a 
new religion out of Hindooism. Naxuit, its prophet and 
founder, who holds the same place in the older faith that 
Wabsb does to Mahommedanism, came to teach that all men 
were equal in the sight of distinctions of oaato were 

not a principle of faitb'— that differences . <if religion did not 
di^har men fimm a common ehatity* . A singular tolerance and 
love of puaoe madeed the teaching of the. new tu^dphejl^ . but 
little in aecordmioe with the dnuraeter of the tuncc» cod, aa it 
iffteiwn|qMicqved, with the spirit of his race, tinder perse^* 
tion/ll^e^uaken of Hindooism were not long in nnfolding 
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their true genius. Under their tenth high-priest, the Gooroo 
Govind, the Seikhs were formed into a military confederacy, 
and carried on an incessant desultory warfare witiii the Mahom* 
medan emperors. Every follower of the sect was bound to dedi- 
cate himself to arms, to wear a beardj and to carry steel always 
about his person. The Kholsa, or The State,” as the new 
confederacy termed itself, taking advantage of the dissensions 
bet^veen Moslem and Hindoo, gradually acquired entire posses- 
sion of the country between the Sutleje and the Indus. Its 
form of government at this early period was a federation of 
chieftains, each independent of others, who met together at 
intervals to provide for the common safety, and famished each 
his armed contingent for the public service. This sort of con- 
stitution, well suited to dangers from without, was little calcu- 
l£i?h'd to endure the perils of internal discord ; and accordingly 
it was not long before the genius of Kunjeet Singh rose 
paramount in the Khalsa. One by one the Sirdars fell under 
the dominion of this remarkable man, until he was left absolute 
master of the Punjaub, and the acknowledged secular and 
religious head of the Seikh confederacy. ' 

The territory possessed by Runjcct Singh, which after the 
events of 1847 fell to the Indian government, extended six 
hundred miles from cast to west, and at least nine hundred 
from north to souths The population within its boundaries 
consisted of a heterogeneous mixture of Hindoos, Mussul- 
mans, and Seikhs proper. These latter formed but a minority 
of the people, including only the army and the chiefs, witih 
their immediate followers. The great mass of the Punjaub pea- 
stmtry is still divided into almost equal proportions of Hindoo 
and Mabommedan, and has been little affected by the rqjigionof 
their military rulers. The character, habits, and pursuits of 
the Punjabees generally presented difficulties the most formida- 
ble to a foreign conqueror, especially to conquerors so excep- 
tional; among Asiatics as the British. The Seikhs, 1^ 
tbemtielves, formed a large, fierce, and turbulent body, — every 
matt born to horse and spear, and trained to arms iVoa bis 
cradle. They were tlie first entire and united sect of relig^- 
ists in India which had ever come nbder British sway, and tike 
first who ever fought wttii us on anything like equal tarms. 
They might rcasonabty be expsofod to' oflbr the most enorgetio 
resi^nce to our oemmalibtt. Tim army of Rubjeet 
ntrm^roos, devoted, and weB-at)fmmtedj wa^ radwr K 
militia tIlan^tile mercenary foioe whiidt we 
eneouateit’ hi 'li^a. Its defeat and dlsperridb^ lit 
the ebuDtiy A horde of trained and warlike atiinBated 
by every pkssion which could drive Iforeditary ^ttdetets^ to 
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despaki and little likely to accept the logical consequences of 
defeat. To them, defeat meant not only the loss of bread, but 
the disgrace of their religion. It was the boast of the Khalsa 
never to be beaten. The ordinary salutation of its warriors was, 
Wa Oooroo^Jee ka Khalsa /* They believed themselves destined 
to conquer the whole of India, and with one foot already in 
Ilindostan, — almost w'ithin sight of the treasures of Delhi, — 
they had been driven back by the armies of the British,— aided, 
to their greater mortification, by the Hindoo Sepoys, the pecu- 
liar objects of their contempt and hatred. The desperate 
nature of the battles on the Sutleje in 1845-6 — the most obsti- 
nate ever fought by natives iu India — and the vigorous resis- 
tance repeated under Sherc Singh, in the years following, 
sen’e to show in Avhat unkindly temper the Seikhs finally sub- 
mitted to the British dominion. 

In proportion to the difficijlty of the work must be our admi- 
ration for the manner in which Sir Henry Lawrence dealt 
with this rugged people, and like another Odysseus, 

Through s?oft tlogi*oes, 

Subdued them to the peaceful and the good.” 

The only other parallel instance of administrative genius is 
that of Sir Charles Napier in Scinde. .The career of either 
hero is a striking example of what may be done by the mere 
force of individual character in the government of a barbarous 
people. Of the two, perhaps Lawrence was the more suc- 
cessful niler, by virtue of his gentler and more self-sustained 
temperament. Certainly, among the marvels achieved by 
Englishmen in India, there is notliing equal to the pacification 
of the jj^unjaub. The genius of our country for dominion was 
never more strikingly demonstrated. The history of die Pun- 
jaub proves by how just a title we hold the place of the an- 
cient Bomans as the true Domini rernm. The wisdom and 
beneficence of our rule were never moref clearly vindioated 
tban by the present condition and conduct of the Seikbai^ .AH 
this is doe to Henry Lawrence. It was. bis genius whiefa con- 
ceived and carried through that system to which wc owe the 
preservation of India. The work which he undertook in tbo 
Punjaub was nothing short of an absolute re-oonstruetion of 
the state. In five short y^ars he had done it. He had 
brought order out of ohaos^aw out of anarehy — peace out of 
waAr He had broken up the feudal system, and established a 
direct relation bciween tiie government and people* He had 
dissolved the power of the great Sirtlars. He had disbanded 


* Victory to the SUlil of Qooroo. 
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a vast Prsatorian anny, and disarmed a whole population. He 
had made Lahore as safe to the Englishman as Calcutta. And 
all this he had done without any recourse to violence, and with 
scarcely a murmur on the part of the conquered people. Even 
the chiefs, who saw themselves deprived of almost sovereign 
power, accepted quietly, almost without exception, the new 
condition of things. As for the mass of the people, they had 
abundant reason to be satisfied with a change which, for the 
first time, gave them security for life and property, and all that 
immense practical good which, let the critics of our Indian do- 
minion say what they will, invariably attends the presence of 
the British constable in any part of the world. 

The effect of Sir Henry Lawrence’s policy (in which he was 
ably seconded by his colleagues, his equally famous brother, 
aTlll’Mr. Manscl), has been a thorough revolution in the social 
state of the Punjatib. The old st^diers of Runject Singh have 
either taken service w ith us, or have been absorbed in the body 
of the ])eacefiil population. The majority of them have re- 
turned to agrieuUure. “ The staunch foot-soldier,” says the 
Second Ptinjaub Report, “has become the steady cultivator, 
and the brave officer is now the sturdy village elder. The 
great chiefs, if deprived of the jirincipal portion of their 
authority, have been confirmed in all their just possessions, and 
their younger scions display a great ambition for civil employ- 
ment under the British Government, for which, by an excellent 
educational system, they are being rapidly qualifij^.” In re-- 
gat'd to tlie tenure of land, the most important, pemaps, of all 
the questions between sovereign and people in India, the mea- 
sures adopted by Sir Henry Lawrence are a model for all 
future Indian government, and admirably illustrate his rare 
sagacity and judgment. The transfer of the lands usurped by 
the- great Sirdars was so made as scarcely to draw a com- 
plaint even from the dispossessed holders. The resumption of 
estates was made (9 bear as lightly ns jiossible on the existing 
proprietors. Every respect was paid to old-established rights 
and local customs. The private Jaghcerdars — an exceptional 
class who hold by special tenure for eminent military servioe’— 
were left in full possession; and fresh grants liberally mode. to 
those who had done similar service for us. Life pensions were 
granted tOiOthers whom the rigorous justice of ibe Britu^ col- 
lectors could not recognise, and cv«ry possible means adopted 
to render the change of government os little liarsk to the upper 
classes as was consistent with the interests of the» 
community^ The land-tax was reduced by one-fourfh, yet the 
total revenue, even in the second year of the annexation* had 
reached the full amount ever realized by Runjeet Shgh. 
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" Id liioEt,” (to quote once more ftom the Second Fuqjaub Beport,) 
*‘iibUe the remnante of the amtocracy are passiiig from the scene, not 
with fHeapitate rum, bat in a gradom and mitigated eteeliue, on the 
otitec hand, the hardy yeoman, the strong-handed peasant, the thrifty 
trader, the enterprising ciq>italist, rising up in robust prosperity to 
be the durable and reliable bulwark of the power which protects and 
befriends them. Among all classes (the reign of anarchy and arbi- 
trary exaction being over), there is a greater regard for vested rights, 
for ancestral property, for established principle. There is also an im- 
proved social moi^ity ; many barbarous cnsl^s are being moderated, 
and the position of the female sex is being secured and respected. 
Among all classes there is a thirst for knowledge and an admiration 
for practical science.’* 

As to material results, giving evidence of the wisrlom and 
energy of our nilc, it is sufficient to quote tlib nninerons nse^l 
public works which were begun and carried through under the 
Lawrence administration.# f 

We have dwelt thus at length upon the civil administration of 
the Punjauh under Sir Henry Lawrence, not only as exhibiting 
in the most signal manner the resources of liis genius, but 
for its important bearing upon the present and future condition 
of India. For it is not too much to say that upon the founda- 
tion laid by Henry Lawrence in the Punjauh rested the whole 
fabric of our empire during the late mutiny. Throughout the 
late disasters the Punjauh has been our ark of safety and our 
rallying-point Its population, tamed and tutored by ito lato 
chief, Aielft present our most faithful and devoted allies. 
Without the Pumaub and the Seikhs, where would now have 
been British Iri<na ? Who shall say how yet more terrible 
would have been the loss and the suffering to England had the 
Punjauh not been qniet and the Seikhs loyal ? How many 
Englishmen would have returned to tell the talc of the Sepoy 
mutiny ? To Henry Lawrence, therefore, as the founder of the 

* Tbe gmikt Bwee Dooal canal, connecting tbc Bavco with the .^iitleje, is 
in itself one of the most important works ever undertaken, and fwarandcur 
and adi£ty may vie with any similar undertaking m Europe. Exteamng over 
four linndred and seventy mSm of country in tiie drvest seasons it nfords 
the means of navigatiw ni itrigi^taii to all the valtuiole teratt^ which it 
waten, and whiek ia mainly df^endayit on it £w its meona of wealth aiul 
indns^. Sa<A.a.«ork idoae'is a stpeieut lefutatiDn of the charge so often 
made ji^nst me. Emm in In^h^pf segleothig the deVridpment of the 
coinhy. Beskka tids and otlc^wfillmr woHis wT InigatiiA^ which havo 
chpand the vbda feature of tha'eoiudiy,\ makh]g nkat were sandy deamta 
fridiKjcanadiold^ tham «asjMm8tedita.^6a»csBniait Iqr tite Board, 

‘13^y||Ie%^,ram1wlem^rahid'aoTo(matiiudadi'^^ wkter 

"dies hate been tnteifli ’imd .S27» tt&a"adwt!Vfld,— ill 
» of tiiier ciesa md Imieb'm 
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Puajaub government— as he who first tamed the hearts its 
martial races — whO' in himself afforded them so noble an 
exemplar of the jnafr and good Englishman— is due the eternal 
gratitude of bis eounti^v— of all who -value the national good 
name, aud recognise the high mission which, by so many evi> 
dent signs and tokens, has called our race to India. 

The secret of Sir Henry Lawrence’s success in the Punjaub 
lay as much in his personal character as in his rare administra- 
tive genius. The ineffable, indefinable influenoe of a large 
heart and honest purpose breathed over all his works. His 
very presence was 9 charm and a power. None who came 
within the circle of that eager and Icffty enthusiasm could resist 
its fascination. With Europeans and natives alike he was the 
object of such homage as is rarely paid to a ruler so absolute, 
stemr and vigorous. By his own officers he was looked up to 
with a love and veneration in these^days rarely inspired by high 
officialism. By the natives, keenly susceptible as argali 
Asiatics to the influence of personal character, he was adored 
as few Europeans have been in India. What the memory of 
Tod is in Rajasthan, what Macphebsom was to the Khoonds, 
OuTBAM to the Bheels, Napieb to the Beloochees, that and 
more was IIenby Lawbence to the fierce and haughty Seikhs. 
How deep and strong is this feeling — ^bow lasting the power of 
one good earnest man over the hearts of the most barbarous 
race — is witnessed by the recent history of the Punjaub, and 
by the important part played by the Seikhs in the recovery of 
the British dominion. Who in the days of Ferozeshufaur and 
Sobraon would have ventured to predict that in a dozen years 
the British flag would have been borne by Seikhs into Delhi 
and Lucknow ? And to whom is the marvel due but to Sir 
Henry Lawrence ? 

The latter days of the hero’s life were worthy of his Pun- 
jaub career. Perhaps none of our officers were so perilously 
situated at the commencement of the mutiny. Appointed too 
late to flte administration of Oude, when already suffering from 
a mortal complaint, the fruit of bis past devotion to the public 
service, he had barely assumed toe Teins of power ere the 
revolt had burst out. The mischief had ahemy been donev 
and it was too late to arrest the |HOgvess of events. The tealt 
before Sir Henry Lawrence vfas hp^less from dm 
yet be did not shftnk from it.^v'i^a time had pam by- Ibr 
reeoneiliag iffie nobility of Oude to our sway. T^ diauam^ 
and illdudged policy of Lawrence’s peedeeesaor, 
meut of the had alienated all ii» fvee* 
inspired geuetal <iyise<fiite»t and misgiving. Bit .Law- 

renoe had always protested agaifist the absOhito dii|imuimipn 
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of ttbe great landholders, whom custom and long tenure, if 
not rights bad given a sort of title ; and there can be no doubt 
now that to the adoption of a policy contraiy to the Punjaub 
precedent, rather than to any national feeling on the score of 
the annexation, is to be attributed the present rebellion in 
Oude, — from the beginning, something more than a military 
revolt. And in estimating the danger of Sir Henry Law- 
rence’s position, it is to be remember^ that be alone, of all 
the British officials, bad to contend with a disaffected people as 
well as a mutinons soldiery. To do this, he had a total Euro- 
pean force of nine hundred men / Upon his success or failure 
there hinged the vital interests of the empire. The province 
of Oude is the heart of India. Had it been lost to us as com- 
pletely as was Bohilcund or Delhi, there would have been no 
safety for the Europeans outside the walls of Fort William. 
The whole rebel horde wpuld have poured into our home 
prcjj^inces, overpowered the feeble garrisons on the way, and 
annihilated the small British bands under Havelock and Neill. 
That such were not the results is due to the vigour and fore- 
sight with which Sir Henry' Lawrence met the revolt at its 
birth, and to the heroic endurance of the Lucknow garrison, of 
which he was the head and soul. From the first overt act of 
mutiny on the 3rd of May, 1337, to the time of his death, there 
was nothing left undone by Sir Henry Lawrence which it was 
in the power of mortal man to do, to stem the tide of revolt 
and to maintain the British authority. And never did the 
genius of the soldier-statesman rise higher than when the walls 
of the Lucknow Residency contained all that was left of the 
British name in Oude. From first to last, we have the grateful 
testimony of the whole garrison that he did his duty in a man- 
ner equal to his reputation. To his foresight it was due that 
the garrison was provided with stores and ammunition, and to 
his military skill, that tbe^defenccs were concentrated within the 
Residency itself, to the abandonment of all the minor posts. 
He has been blamed, indeed, for the disaster af Cbinhut^ but 
most unjustly and ungenerously. On every account it was 
desirable that the British should not retire into their defiances 
until the very last moment^ and so long as the slightest prospect 
remained of bolding their ground in the field. Nor conla the 

base treachery of the native artilleiymen—whioh was the cause 
of our ill-success on that day-~have^iieen foreseen at that 
early stage of the mutiny, s Of Sir Henry Lawrence’s own 
b^uMioar when, aftersuperhuman deeds of heroism, that small 
handfid td Britidi was foteed <10 retire before an army of nearly 
twenty times its strengdi, we have this atfeeting testimony from 
the pen of Mr. Rees: — 
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“ Sir Henry Lawrence was seen in the most exposed parts of the 
field, riding from one part of it to another, amidst a terrific fire of 
grape, round shot, and musketry, which made us lose men at every 
step. When near the Kokrail brid^, he wrung his hands in the 
greatest agony of mind, and, forgetful of himself, thought only of his 
poor soldiers. * My God ! my God !* he was heard to say, ‘ and I 
brought them to this !’ ** 

Of his conduct: during the siege every witness, even Mr. Gub- 
bins, speaks with fervent and grateful admiration. Up to the time 
of his death lie was the animating spirit, the good genius, of the 
gan'ison. Ever watchful, prompt, and indefatigable, he never 
spared himself aught of the common duty and the common 
danger. Every man fought knowing that the eye of his chief 
was upon him. His cheerful devotion infected even the meanest 
soldier of that small band. A characteristic trait of tenderness 
(iinsplaccd perhaps on such an occasion,) is recorded of him 
(luring the siege. Ho would not fire upon tlic mosques and 
palaces. “ Spare the holy places,” was his order. To the last, 
his great heart was full of noble and generous thoughts. Hying 
the death of a soldier, he left a place hardly to be suppliecl 
— a name which is henceforth an immemorial treasure to his 
country. 

One legacy, by his will, lie has left to England, wbicli it 
should be ours to oborish and preserve in the mnnificent spirit 
of the hero. During life, the peculiar objects of his noble 
generosity were the children of the British soldiers; with 
his lust words he has bequeathed these to the care of his 
cpuniry. During a career so busy and troublous, they had 
never ceased to occupy his great and nnselfisli heart. To the 
foundation and endowment of schools for soldiers’ cbildnm in 
tlie hills, ho bad, for many years, given up annually 1,000/. from 
his own income — an income derived solely from official ap- 
pointments. And Kussowlie and Mount Aboo still stand — tlie 
noblest monuments to the heroes memory. The country which 
he has served so well has done little in recognition of his worth 
and genius ; but the British army in India will long bless t^e 
name of Henry Lawrence. 

Second only to his brother in genius, and even more eminent 
in connexion with the Indian mutiny, stands the name of Sir 
John Lawrence. . More fortunate than the soldier, the civilian 
has survived to render the full serfj^ of his talents to jbis ooun* 
try, and to witness the final triumphs of her arms. From the 
first outbreak at Meerut to the recent victory at Owalioj;;^ Sir 
John Lawrence has played, of all, the mostjconspictious part 
in the suppression of the revolt. Without hiin# indi^ed^ as the 
successor of his brother and inheritor of the Panj|ttji^..policy, it 
[VoL. LXX. No. CXXXVIII.}-New.Sbries, Vol. XIV. No. H, B B* 
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may withopt extravagance be said that the issue of the Indian 
mutiny would have been something quite other than it is. To 
him individually is due the salvation of India. Of a genius 
sterner than tliat of his brother — less exalted and heroical — in 
strength of will even greater — to him all eyes were turned as 
the man of all our race best able to maintain the cause of 
England in India ; and nobly has he fulfilled that duty. Had 
he faltered but for a single day, as many brave men did then 
falter, the Punjaub would have been lo^ and with it our 
iiicliaii empire. But wdiile tlie Supreme Government, resting 
on official forms, was dallying with a danger which it had 
ueitl>er the fortitude to avow nor the vigour to encounter, in the 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub there was a man of spirit 
and nerve equal to all that terrible emergency. 

<3n the first tidings of the outbreak, all India looked to si-e 
how the Punjaub would eydiire the peril. The fate of that 
province might justly excite the liveliest anxieties. By its po- 
sition, it was the key-stone of India. It hod been but newly 
annexed, and was scarcely yet incorporated with the empire. 
It was peopled by a fierce and ambitious soldier-race, who had 
much to move them against their conquerors. It contained the 
largest garrison of sepoy troops in all India — some of the 
strongest fortresses and lx's! furnished arsenals. With intense 
anxiety did every Englishman look, mail after mail, for news 
from the Ptinjaub, And when the Punjaub stood firm, every 
one k-new' that our disasters w^cre not irretrievable. Then was 
shown how gieat and wnse was the policy of the brothers 
Law'uence. Bravely did the Northern province, under the 
steady pilotage of John Lawrence, weather the storm. By the 
exercise of on iron will, a rare sagacity, unerring foresight, 
and imperturbable coolness, every rising symptom of disaifec- 
tion w as crushed in tlic bud, and the Punjaub brought ^safely 
through the general wreck. The genius of British dominion 
was fairly aroused. The handful of Englishmen charged witli 
the care of weighty destinies showed, in that momentotts hour, 
how ufider a true leader of men they could act — ^widi what 
valour, devotion, and unity. The measures of the Chief Com- 
missiotier, taken in utter scorn of precedents, to ensure the 
public safety, were admirably seconded by the able band of 
officers, piqtils of Sir Henry Lawrence, wlio had theretofore 
made the Punjaub proverb^ for exceUeiit administration. 
Forewarned by the electric telegraph, every officer was ready 
at his post to prevent the spreading of the disafi^on ; and 
there was exhibited less of that unfortunate confidenee in the 
sepoys, ^ven after patent tiistanoei of their deadly Ireacfaeiy, 
which was so fatal to us in other parts of the country. The 
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native regiments, though far outnumbering the British, were 
speedily rendered powerless •for mischief. In the perilous 
work of disarmament, vigour and audacity served us in place 
of numbers, and certainly achieved results the most incredible. 
At Meean Meer (the garrison of Lahore), a sepoy force of 
8000 men was disarmed and held in check by not more than 
500 British soldiers. At Peshawar the odds were four to one 
against us, yet no resistance was attempted. The sepoys were 
paralysed by a vigour and promptitude to which they were 
utter strangers. No false tendeniess was allowed to prejudice 
the interests of the public safety. The state of every native 
regiment was known to the omniscient, ^ubiquitous, almost 
omnipotent Chief Commissioner, and all were reckoned traitors 
who had not given active proof of loyalty. From his centre 
at Lahore, Sir John Lawrence directed every movement. The 
electric telegraph carried his ordiwnces to every corner of the 
province ; and his will, stem and indomitable, was everywhere 
the guiding influence. 

What sort of policy it was (a policy justified only by cir- 
cumstances) which commanded such liotable issues is ex- 
plained to us by one of its subordinate executors, Mr. Francis 
Cooper : — 

“ There was no pause. Treason and sedition were dogged into the 
very privacy of the harem, and up to the sacred sanctuaries of mosques 
and shrines. Learned nioulvies were seized in the midst of a crowd of 
fanatic worshippers, and men of distinction and note were “ wanted ” 
at dead of night. Like sleuth-hounds, the district police, on the first 
scent of treason, and egged on by the certainty of reward, fas- 
tened on the track, and left it not until the astonished intriguer was 
grounded in liis As with the detectives of Vidocq, there were 
.''jues in the market-place, at the festival, in the places of worship, in 
tlie jails, in the hospitals, in the regimental bazaars, among the casual 
knot of gossii>ers on the bridge, among the bathers at the tanks, 
among, the village circle round the weU, under the big tree, among the 
pcttilbgging hangers-on of the courts, among the stoue-broakei*& of the 
highways, among the dusty travellers at the serais. No man's tongue 
was his own property. Asiatic chicane was paralysed before tlie newly- 
aroused volition of the Anglo-Saxon,” 

The results are before the worid. Not only was die Pun** 
jaub preserved from eontammatioo, and the sepoy regiments 
within it either rendered powerless or altogether annihilated, 
but die most material and timely suooourwas lent to the British 
arms in the centre of the revolt It may fairly be Said, indeed, 
that Sir John Lawrence was the eaptor of Delhi, no km than 
the saviour of the Pnnjaub. Without him, not onlf could we 
never have taken that city, but we could not have isaintained 
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ourselves at any post between ihe Sutleje and Benares. The 
British prestige in the North-Western provinces would have 
been utterly destroyed. From Calcutta there was no help. 
Not a man or a gmi ever reached the army before Delhi from 
the capital, while Sir John Lawrence was pouring battalion after 
battalion, and battery after battery into the leaguer camp. 
From first to last, not less than fifty-seven thousand new levies 
alone had the Chief Commissioner sent into the provinces up 
to June last. Nobly indeed has he earned the title of 
organizer of victory.” The Ptiiijaub troops have been through- 
out the campaign the main strength of the British army, — the 
Punjaub oflScers its most active leaders. Wlien the generals 
before Delhi despaired of success and spoke of retreating, it 
was Lawrence who vehemently urged the continuance of the 
siege, — LauTCuce, who by his succours carried it through ‘'to *a 
successful issue. Nor is tliQ cnptnrc of Delhi the only exploit 
due to the Pnnjaub troops. Unonghont the unequal struggle, 
the Seikhs, organized hv Lawrence, have been our truest allies, 
and every battle-field bears witness to their prowess and loyalty. 
Lucknow itself was first effectually relieved by Punjaub troops, 
and it was a Seikh regiment which entered the Seenndrabagh, 
shoulder to shoulder with the IJighlandors. History has exhi- 
bited no more striking S])eetaclc than two such races uniting to 
rc-invest the dominion in the stronger. The triumphs of the 
Seikhs arc those of the brothers Lawrence,- — of IIknky, who 
first tamed and turned the hearts of the race, and of John, who 
has thoroughly completed his work. 

The distinguished service of which Sir John LawTcncc is tin' 
greatest ornament has in the late struggle produced other mem- 
bers wlio have W’ofrthily iii)held its reputation. Bautlk Vnv.lii:, 
of Seinde, is a name only les3illnstrioii.s than that of his brother 
Chief Commissioner. Vigorously repressing the first symptoms 
of disorder, he has ke])t his province free from tunuilt, and has 
thus been enabled to lend material aid, hi troops and stores, 
to the armies of India. In position and natural capabilities, 
Seinde is only second to the Piitijniib among the Indian pro- 
vinces. It is inhabited by a race not less haughty and warlike, 
in wliose subjugatfon it exhibits no less a happy instance of 
wise and beneficent government. For the valley of the Indus, 
under its present ruler, a bright future is in store to justify its 
conquest, somewhat harsh and summary. 

Among the less conspicuous names of those who, not being 
soldiers, have by their firmness, judgment, or valour, helped to 
sustain the cause of their country, the most worthy of note arc 
lloBBRT MoNTOOMKttv, the able second of Sir John LawTence 
in the Punjaub,— Herr w.ald Wake, of Arrab,— Money, of 
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Gya, — Charles Gubbins, of Benares,— Tucker, of Futtch- 
pore,— Wilson, of Moradabad,— Palmer, of Bijnore,— all of the 
Bengal Civil Service, who have done excellent service in their 
several districts. The defence of the house at Arrah, with some 
fifteen Europeans and fifty Seikhs, against an insurgent army 
with artillery, is one of the most memorable episodes of the w'ar. 
1'he rescue of the treasure from Gya by Mr. Money was no less 
chivalrous au exploit. The devoted death of the amiable and 
accomplished Tucker — an heroic 45elf-sacriflce such as ancient 
Greece or Rome can show no nobler — is one of the most 
execrable deeds which have blackened the rebel cause in this 
wretched mutiny; while there is no more brilliant feat of arms 
recorded on our side than that of the Assistant-Magistrate of 
Bijnore (George Palmer), who, being almost isolated at his 
pbstj raised a body of horse, defeated a host ot mutineers, and 
maintained himself successfully in tj[\e most dangerous district of 
Rohilcuiid. Tile act of xMr. Cracroft Wilson, in rescuing, almost 
single-handed, a party of Europe(^n officers, ladies and chil- 
dren, the survivors of the Bareilly massacre, deserves also not to 
be passed over. In the class of the uncovenauted” civil servants, 
we have Mr. Cavenagh, who at infinite peril carried a despatch 
from the Lucknow garrison toSirCJolinCampbeU’s camp, through 
tlie wliole host of the rebtd army. But ot all, none did better 
service tlian a simple, independent gentleman, one ot the pro- 
scribed interloper ’* class, — an indigo-planter, by name 
Venables, who, by his skill and daring as a partisan leader, 
made himself the terror of the disaffected in Behar and 
Benares. Among the amateur soldiers, also, it would be unjust 
not to make honourable mention of the Bengal Volunteer 
Cavalry, composed entirely of private gontlemen, whose services 
were of infinite value during Havelock and Outrams cam- 
paigns, it being for a long time the only cavalry attached to the 
force. 

If we have given* the first place to the civilians, it is not 
surely because our soldiers have less notably performed their 
duty. Never, indeed, had wc more reason to be proud of our 
army. Henceforth let us hear no more of the time-worn, 
always false theory, which suggests that England is no mili- 
tary nation. Clearly far otherwise has it been proved by these 
Indian campaigns. . No military nation ever had such a task 
before it, or did it' half as well. Where are the signs of our 
deficiency ? In the space of little more than a year, under 
43 very sort of disadvantage, we have crushed the most formi- 
dable revolt ever yet raised against a dominant, race. During 
tliat time wo have exhibited every sample of military skill— 
every kind of the highest and best soldiership. The names of 
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Havelock — Nicholson — Neill — are our protest agaiust the 
theory of degeneracy. Those earliest martyrs of the mutiny 
are also the greatest of its heroes. Our race has produced no 
better wamors. Of the career of Havelock, he for whom the 
ships in far Boston Bay hung their colours at half mast, what 
Briton is not proud ? Even now, after the lapse of months 
which stirring events and great deeds have made an age, the 
name of Havelock carries a thrill of emotion wherever the 
English language is spoken, or the common sentiment of 
Anglo-Saxon nationality is cherished. Time was when all 
England hung on the deeda of the brave soldier — in that ever- 
memorable avenging march from Cawnpore to Lucknow. In 
our darkest night, he was the one bright star With what in- 
tensity of emotion did we follow bis conquering steps! With 
what fervent joy and thankfulness did yve listen to the tale of 
his wondrous triumphs, and watch his constant onward pro- 
gress to the goal of his final triumph ! No such good news, for 
a long time, had reached England as the report of the relief of 
Lucknow by Havelock — none which produced a more profound 
and universal sense of exultation. 

The character of Havelock belongs rather to the Puritan 
times than to the present. Seldom in these di^s do we see so 
much of earnest religious coiivietion united to high military 
zeal, A more simple-minded, upright, God-fear* g soldier 
there was not among Crorawell’s Ironsides, or the host of 
Gustavus Adolphus. This is the true characteristic of the 
heroj-^his pure, faithful, single-hearted devotion. His reli- 
gion with him was no outward virtue, but a deep, living, all- 
pervading principle, which was rooted in his very being, and 
tinged his whole efaara^r. He w^as one no more ashamed of 
praying than of fighting ; but would sing ])salms before all 
the army with as much courage as he w'ould lead it to victory. 
Unlike other preaching colonels, of whom this mutiny has 
borne report, he detracted nothing from bis military duties to 
the credit of his piety. Therein be showed himself the tme 
pietist— the tnie soldier. The army contained none more re- 
solute or steadfast, though many better strategists. And by a 
happy accident tiiere was allotted to him just such a duty as 
his soul loved. It was a time ot sore trial for British India. 
The rebels were in the first flush of success. Begiment after 
regiment had fallen away from our standard. The Britisb 
authority seemed to have dissolTed all over the North-West. In 
the Lower provinces there were not more than some two thou- 
sand British soldiers to upbdd out dominion. There waa a 
g^mral panie in Caleutta. It waa then that .Havelock was 
called to the command of the troops proceeding no^ward. 
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The extraordiimiry series of efforts by Tvhich he retrieved our 
fortunes^ beat back the torrent of revolt, wrought quick ven- 
geance upon the fiend of Bithoor, and finally, after nine vic- 
tories gained against armies num^ring from ten to twenty 
thousand men, lie succeeded in fighting his way, in spite of 
every obstacle, to the Lucknow Residency, and in averting its 
hourly imminent fall, is a portion of the history of this 
mutiny most familiar to the British public. In all this asto- 
nishing enterprise, pursued under the burning sun of an Indian 
summer, the great merit of Havelock is this, that, with un- 
flincliing tenacity of purpose, he stuck to bis one chief object 
— the rdief of Lucknow. From the task which he set before 
himself at starting he never turned aside. Onward, with iron 
steadfastness, he urged it through all hazards ; onward, through 
tain, sun, and fever ; onward, through countless hosts of a des- 
perate enemy, with the motto — “ Remember Cawnpore — ^Re- 
member the ladies !” No kniglit of romance strove more 
earnestly for the Holy Grail — no crusader more stubbornly 
pursued bis sacred pilgrimage. 

The material results of Havelock’s* march were of incal- 
culable value. Besides re-occupying a large portion of the 
revolted country, and trampling underfoot the newly-organized 
power of the Naim Saliib, diverted the attention of the vast 
army of Oude from the beleaguered garrison in the Residency, 
and prevented it from undertaking new enterprises south- 
wards. He afibrded time for the British reinforcements to 
arrive and collect in bis rear, and kept off the insiuTeetion from 
our Home provinces. The moral effect of hia victories is 
scarcely to exaggerated. To the Europeans they were an 
assurance of empii*e — even of life: to the natives a palpable 
confutation of all the pvophecies. The Company's raj eould 
not be ended when here was this frail old man, with his 
handful of Englishflien. shamefully bearing the insurgenls at 
the very outset of^their reign, and with every odds in their 
favour. The iAbul of Havelock was better than that of the 
Nana. The Briton was still the master of the Hindoo. This 
was the real victory achieved bji oor hero. Toiling painfully 
and obscurely for nearly half a century of tbe best years of his 
life, the work came at last to< him wbiofa he was to do. He 
did it, and died He lived to see the evowning of his noble 
purpose, but not to receive the full meed of his country’s ap«^ 
probatkm. Tbe brave spirit bad worhed out its puny lene- 
ment, and sped to tbe God of its ibilhful service;. Sinoe the 
death of Nelson and of Moons, nev^r death of any man has 
excited in England such wide and .deep aonrow-*«a sorrow 
almost domestic in every English home. 
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Yet our grief should be less for the old man who died when 
his work was done than for the young who perished in the 
full bloom and pride of soldiership. To die in the full accom- 
plishment of a life’s duty is no hard lot. Let us weep not for 
Havelock, but for Nicholson and Nkill, and the younger 
heroes, taken away in the prime of life and at the threshold 
of fame. Of all the victims of this inexorable mutiny, 
w hich has taken our bravest and best, there is none whose fate 
demands more of our sympathy than John Nicholson, the 
favourite pui)il of Henry liAAVRENcn. Had he survived the 
storming of Delhi, there was none of all our Indian soldiers 
for whom greater honours and a brighter career were in store. 
Of all the Piinjaub officers, this was the pattern and exemplar 
— this, by pneral consent, the foremost, the boldest, the best. 
AVith his gifts of mind and person, it is no wonder that he w’as‘ 
deified by the wild tribes of the frontier whom he tamed to 
civilization.^ His vast stature, his awful port, and majestic 
presence might well justify his title of “ Lion of the Pun- 
jaub.” A General of Brigade at thirty«five, there was not a 
murmur at his unprecedented rise, even among the officers of 
an army jealously w^atchful of their principle of promotion by 
seniority. And admirably did his career justily the promise of 
his name. Selected to command a moveable column for the 
maintenance of order in the Southern and Kastern Punjaub, no 
corps in the British army was afterwards so distinguished. 
The first service of Nicholson was a most valuable one — the 
disarming of the native regiments at Philloiir, and the ])rcserv- 
ing of the onlj'^ arsenal in Upper India which could supply the 
army before Delhi. His next was the pursuit and absolute 
annihilation of the Sealkote mutineers — a work done with 
characteristic thoroughness, which spread terror among the 
unfaithful. Arriving at Delhi, his presence was a tower of 
strength in the camp. At Niijuffghiir, a victory which hastened 
the fate of the Delhi garrison, the young Brigadier displayed 
all the coolness and skill of an experienced general. The 
final assault was mainly, we believe, undertaken on his urgent 
entreaties. One of the first wdthin the avails, he fell in the very 
moment of the victory to which he had by his personal cflbrts 
so materially contributed— -dying in ' the cause, and in the 
manner, in all ages and by ail men, ever esteemed the hap- 
piest— 

ft, deified, according to Colonel Ilcrbcit Edwardcs. A brotherhood 

of rucqueers in Hiima abandoned all other forms of religion, and took to the 
wowhiD of “ Nykkul Scyn.” John Nicholson became their “Gooroo.*^ The 
iNykkul-Seynt'Os still exist on the frontier,— » puzzle to future religious histo- 
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“ Like .a wan’ior overthrown ; 

Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears 
When, soil’d with noble dust, he hears 
His country’s war-song in his ears,” 

The name of Nkill, another hero taken from us in the prime of 
manhood, derives its main glory from the campaign in which he 
boro the second part to the illustrious Havelock. The career 
of this ardent soldier was all too brief for his country, if not 
for fame. Known before the rebellion for his love of his pro- 
fession, his devotion to his men, and for every soldierly virtue, 
the colonel of the famous Madras Fusiliers had the honour of 
being the first who inflicted a decisive check upon the muti- 
neers. Nowhere during the insurrection was the peril greater 
and the issue more momentous than at Benares, on the fourth of 
Julie, *1857. Here Neill, who had arrived but the night before in 
liot haste from the south, with bajely two hundred and fifty 
Fnglish soldiers, defeated and dispersed three regiments of 
Native infantry and one of cavalry — a deed which terrified tlie 
fanatic population of the largest city of ludia into that state of 
abject submission which it preserved throughout the mutiny. 
From Benares to Oawiipore, the march of Neill was as the 
track of England’s avenging angel. His subsequent service 
with Havelock, and his glorious death at Lucknow’, are among 
the proud and mournful memories of this terrible war. 

Of the other heroes of the nmtiny, living and dead, the roll 
is too long to permit us to do more than catalogue the most 
illustrious, w ith their jirincipal achievements. Nor can w’e hope, 
in so doing, to do perfect justice between those w hom fame has 
celebrated and those still wanting the rafci^ mccr. In war, the 
highest deeds are not always to be known. Oblivion is the lot 
of the better part of heroism. In the din and smoke of battle 
many a deed of daring passes away with the life of the per- 
former, or is done before no wdtncss but the mute heaven. 
Such fame as the Gaieffe can bestow is but a poor criterion of 
merit ; yet we cannot err greatly in taking their popular accepta- 
tion as sufficient w’arrant for certain names. Among these, to 
begin in order, is the Fabius of our army, Sir Arcudale Wilson, 
— a cautious, steady, calculating soldier, specially great in his 
own branch of the artillery. Of him it has been said that 
was born to take Delhi^ and did take it,” — a sufficient achieve- 
ment for a general so unambitious. A general equally gifted 
with prudence and judgment, but of higher mark and larger 
experience, is Lord Clyde, erst Sir Colin Campbell, — tlie final 
reliever of Jnicknow, — the victor in many a hard-fought field, — 
a proved worthy pupil of the school of Napier. His dis- 
tinguishing merit is, his care for the lives of his soldiers— his 
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fault, an over-fondness for large armies and the regular ope- 
rations of war. But too much praise he cannot have for his 
masterly withdrawal of the Lucknow garrison, before the face of 
the whole insurgent army, and his subsequent capture of the 
capital. Sir Jame^ Ootkam, by recent good service, has effaced 
some old prejudices from his name. There was a stain upon 
his scutcheon for certain matters in relation to Sir Charles 
iMapier, which has been fairly wiped away by his generous 
conduct to Havelock, and his behaviour at the Alumbagh. Of 
the other generals who have held independent command in the 
ludiau war, without question the most successful is Siir IJuGii 
Hose, whom di);domacy has not spoilt for tlie more real trade of 
war. His campaign in Central India, from Sehore to Calpee, 
with the croiviiing mercy of Gwalior, has exhibited every 
kind oi military excellence, and exercised a vast inHuence on 
the issue of the revolt. Most ably has be been seconded by 
bis present successor, Sir Hobekt Napier, whoso routing 
of the rebels at Morar will not soon be forgotten in the Mali- 
ratta country, Gbkathkd, for bis flying march from Delhi to 
Lucknow; Hope Grant, for the well-fought victory of Nawal- 
gunge; Seaton, Penny, and Lugabd, among the rest, have 
earned honourable names. Vincent J>yhk, for his pursuit and 
defeat of Kooer Sing,— one of the few leaders of military 
capacity of whom the rebels had to boast, — has added other 
laurels to those gained by that highly distingui.shed corps the 
Bengal Artillery, in this campaign and others in India. And 
if there is another name of which the artillery has to be prou<l 
it is that of Tombs, — the Bayard of our host, — a man born with 
a marvellous talent for fighting and being in a fight Sir John 
Inglis, in his defence of Lucknow, has proved himself an able, 
staunch, and accomplished officer, to whom are tairly due all the 
honours be has gained. And for services not active, but which 
contributed greatly to the general success of our arms, we should 
not forget our acknowledgments to Sydney Cotton and Her- 
bert Edwardes, for their wise and vigorous conduct at Peslia- 
wur. Among our partisan leaders are some whom the world can- 
not match— Hodson (now, alas, no more !) — Obb, of the Nizam’s 
Cavalry— Kerb, of the Mabratta Horse — Daly and Lumsden, 
of the Guides, besides many more, of whom the greatest — 
Jacob — has uot figured actively in the mutiny. Lastly, for 
special deeds of heroism, we nave Salkeld and Home, who 
blew up the Cashmere Gate — Sesjeant John Smith and Cor- 
poral Carmichael, who eavrted the powder-bags. The modern 
science of war, in its infinite demands upon the soldier, requires 
uothingwbicb, in pore beroism, is equal to the act of carrying a 
powdtT-bag up to the gate of a fortified city in the face of day. 
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What was the valour at ThennopylaB compared to this ? What, 
any service, the most desperate, of the knight encased in steel 
and armed at all pdnts? Even a Balaclava charge, or the 
leading of a forlorft hope demands less of a man’s courage, for 
they afford either the excitement of horseback or of hand-to- 
hand combat No such spur has Private Smith, of the British 
army, who marches with a bag of powder on his shoulder up to 
a gate bristling with guns. Heaven help him, for it is only just 
short of going to certain death. Yet never in our army is there 
a want of men to do such deeds — ay, even private soldiers, 
itpon the smallest encouragement ever presented to mortal 
heroism — a shilling a day and the far distant prospect of a 
seijeant’s stripes. 

These are our conscript brothers— called to the toil for us — 
ftftr us gone to the death, and ever ready to go — these the hum- 
ble and patient ministers of heroisip, of which not for them the 
guerdons — not for thcjn even the bare empty fame — 

“ In the glistering foil 
Set off to the world.” 

> 

Our rank and file must be content to die, and have no names. 
Yet the country will know how to value their faith and service. 
The cause so blessed is not doomed to perish. “ The w'orking 
of the good and brave, seen or unseen, endures literally for ever, 
and cannot die." 
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Taylor, Walton, and Mabcrly. 1852. 

5. 2/(6 Odes of Horace, translated into Unrhymed Metres; 
with Historical Introduction and Notes. By F. W. Newman. 
London : Walton and Maherly. 

9. Ike Iliad oj Homer, faithfully translated into Unrhymed 
English Metre, By h, W. Newman, i^ondoii: Waltou and 
:Vrttlerlv. 1850. 

• I 

10. Ihe Crimes of the House of Hapsburg ayainst its own Liege 

Subjects, By F. W. Newman. London: Jolm Chapman. 
1858, ^ 

H owever wanting in earnestness of conviction or loftiness 
of aim the unbelief of the last century may have been, it can 
scarcely be denied that the scepticism of this age is neither defi- 
cient in sublime aspiration nor serious research. It cannot be 
explained as tlie result ot a mental conspiracy inaugurated by 
vanity and supported by iterance. Its growth is not limited in 
time or place. It appears in the country, where men are isolatedi 
uad pursue their inquiries in svlitary sadnessj no less than in the 
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city, where mind prompts mind, and the scattered electricity of 
individual thought is condensed till it add one more to the 
number of those overhanging clouds which ever threaten but still 
postpone a terrible and fatal discharge. It appears among all 
classes of men, and in all orders and degxees of intellect. With 
the ai*tist scepticism arises as a protest against doctrines which 
darken the moral beauty of his conception; with the man of 
science some new fact starilcs him into the conviction that the 
book of nature whose pages ho is endeavouring to read contradicts 
the assertions of what he has been taught to regard as a still 
more anthoritativo volume; with the intellectual artisan his 
every-day experience perpetually suggests doubts as to the credi- 
bility of his forefathers’ faith ; with the retired student the best 
literature of the period iterates, either consciously or iineon- 
scioitsly, feebly or strongly, the impressions which his own medi- 
tation or accidental discovery may l^ave originated. The conclu- 
sions to which this yet iinmatuvc scepticism coiiducts arc fortified 
by tlic concessions of orthodoxy and tlie admissions of its most 
able and excellent professors. Sometimes a High Chiirohraan will 
d(*ny the conclusiveness of Bihli<*:il auilxmty, unsupported or 
uninterj>rc*ted by tradition, and an embryonic IJnitarianism will 
avail itself of the avoAval that if cogent proof be reejuired,* the 
evideiUMj for flic doctrim' of the JViniiy in Unity eontained in the 
New 'restanient is insuflicient for its establishment. Sometimes 
a mystical and genlle-ln'arted Maurice denies the eternity of 
future punishment. Sometimes a truth-loving Arnold makes the 
bold dcelaration that the Book of Daniel is ncitlier genuine nor 
authentic ; or an Oxford Brofessorf aftirms that the contradiction 
between the wliole view opened out to ns by geology and the nar- 
rative of ilie Orc’ation in the Hebrew scripture is utterly irrecon- 
cilable ; or a Cambridge cler£jj’man,J of liigh scholastic reputo, 
publishes a work in wliich the existence of a personal Evil Spirit 
is denied, and the history of the Fall regarded ns a myth; or a 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol§ instructs us that the Apostles were 
unable to distinguish between what is now called historical fact 
and truth of idea: or a clerical Professor of Hebrew || suggests 
that the composition of Scripture is attributed to the Almighty, 
just as sowing and threshing are said to bo taught by him ; or an 
incumbent, in an influential manufacturing town, If complains of 
the palpable errors in the science, history, and morality of the 
Bible. 

From lime to time we hear of the withdrawal from the active 
ministry of the Church of men whose love of quiet, whose tem- 
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poral interests, whose personally happy and useful career were 
dependent on the 1 ^‘tention of their professional position ; men of 
varying ability, ditfering temperament, of dissimilar training and 
distinct int-elfectunl character, yet all alike compelled by their 
love of truth, their hatred of falsehood, or the terrible rebukes of 
a conscience which will not be ultimately silenced, to break away 
from their pleasant retirement, their prosperous leisure, their 
peaceful home, to leave the old friends, the old spots, the old joys, 
and the old aflections, for ever and ever. Surely every large- 
hearted and oliaritable adherent of the orthodox: faith will be slow 
to impute their defection to wickedness of heart or feebleness of 
intellect. Some of the men to whom wc allude have won for 
themselves a high literary reputation, or have attained in earlier 
life academical distinction ; all of tliem have received a liberal 
education, and have at least as good a logical nght and intellec- 
tual title to decide that a creed is not true, as their opponents 
have to decide that it is tine- Among them are men who have 
shown that the work of destruction in which tliey engaged was 
not undertaken for the gratification of a vainglorious conceit, 
who have sought to conserve as well as destroy, to rocon- 
stnict as well as demolish. Begarding the ethical grandeur in 
man as eternal, his aspirations after holiness, justice, and love as 
the fairest elements of his nature, they have endeavoured to purify 
his old belief, to remove the hindrances to a liigber and sincerer 
devotion, to show men how while abandoning, in the creed of 
the country, what “ lives no longer in the faith of reason,” they 
may still satisfy tlie old instinct after liberty, <Tod, and immor- 
tality. 

Among those on whom this lionourable labour has been 
devolved by a sense of duty loftier than that which ecclesiastical 
morality usually proclaims, the djfd;inguished writer whose prin- 
cipal works form the beading of this article liolds a foremost 
place. The qualities which we have ascribed to a portion of the 
seceding party are, if wc judge from Mr. .Newmans writings, 
eminently characteristic of himselfi Though we do not profess more 
than a general sympathy with either his negfitive or his positive 
views, we cannot read the record of his religious cxpectence, or the 
statement of liis theological and moral creed, and remain insen- 
sible to the sincerity of his convictionB, his nobleness of purpose, 
or the tenctamess and affectionateness of fais nature^— an affection- 
uteness which perhaps sometimes borders on mystical exaggeration, 
bat which never fidta short of our of human lovingness and 
devotion. With this fominuie moral nature be appears to us to 
unite a sh^ detective intellect, of a strictly mathematical oider^ 
quick to discover flaws in an opponent s reasoning, dexterous to 
press an advantage, ddifnl to ayail Himself of an advme admis- 
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sion, aiul powei’ful to enforce on an antagonist the logical conse- 
quences of a partial surrender. Au intense, deep rather than wide, 
iutollect, that arranges rather than creates ; that manages rather 
than directs; a huniing concentration rather than a poetic expan- 
siveness ; a devout earnestness ; a Imtred of insincerity and false- 
hood ; an irrepressible desire for the prevalence of religious faith ; 
and an ardent indignation against all temporal and spiritual 
tyrannies, are among Mr. Newman s prevailing attributes. His 
scholastic attainments are also of a high rank ; his feuniliarity with 
knowledge of a uou-acadeniical range, is considerable : his his- 
torical talent and critical acumen, liis power of combining and 
interpreting the scattered materials which the past has be- 
queathed, and his general cultivation, indicate him as peculiarly 
qualified to explore the traditions of mankind in a reverent spirit, 
to* discriminate accurately between what is entitled to ouraccept- 
• aiice ami admiration, and what deserves our rejection or contempt. 
It is our intention iu the sequel of this paper to exhibit the 
religious and ethical philosophy of Mr. Newman, to characterize 
that ideal of holiness which he regards ns a supreme and authori- 
tative type, to trace the changes which his •theological creed has 
undergone, to describe his spiritual development, and his final 
and mature htdief. As we are neither disciples nor pai‘tisans of 
Mr. Newman's, we think it possible that we may be able to dis- 
arm the hostility of the move tolerant ; tx) establish the reasonable- 
ness of his persnasion, and the purity and disinterestedness of 
his motives. We wish to show them that it is not only those 
who believe in the doctrines which, ns they truly affinn, sages 
liave vindicated and saints have died for; who love what is pure 
and noble, and of divine significance, but that those too who 
have been led by the growing knowledge, the higher moral evo- 
lution of the race, by the affirmative testimony of once unascer- 
tained truths, and the negativo evidence of alleged but disproved 
facts, to renounce the tenets of their earlier faith, have done so 
from an ampler love, *11 loftier reverence, a profounder vei’acity. 
Wliile, Imwever, we select Mr, Newman as the most obvious and 
decisive type of tlie spiritual tbeist, we ueitliei* endorse all liia 
opinions, assent to all his criticisms, nor advocate his system as 
ultimate, or liis form of belief as obligatory. We slidl indeed 
defend him against the aspersions of his mistaken find ungenerous 
opponents, we shall inde^ show that he has been often miscon- 
sti*ued and sometimes consciously misrepresented ; but it will bo 
our studied aim to exhibit his toadaiag, not to advocate it^ 
to establish the sincerity, charify, and loyalty of a man who has 
accepted the double duty of destmetioa and ooMtniction, and 
who, if he has failed in his enterprise, has at least nndertal^ it 
in an upright, manly, and conscientious spirit. 
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As the destructive process naturally precedes the reconstruc- 
tive, we shall, in our examination of Mr. Newman’s works, in one 
instance at least, disregard the order of publication, and com- 
mence our review with a notice of the “ Phases of Faith,” indicating 
the difficulties which the author encountered in his religious 
development, the reasons whicli necessitated an abandonment of 
the national creed, and impelled him to accept as a sacred duty 
the call of his intellect and his conscience, to remove the waver- 
ing superstructure which uninquiring enthusiasm, impulsive senti- 
nicnt, and traditionary accretion had erected on the solid founda- 
tion of the instincts of natural piety, of justice, love, and human 
perfection, of faith in the Invisible, and aspiration after the 
Eternal. 

A certain experience of religious life seems loqnisite if we 
would pass a wise and candid judgment on the different spirililal 
states of which it is made up. While the value of the purely in-* 
telloctual part of any creed can ho estimated by the application 
of purely logical principles, the w*orth of the spiritual part of it, 
of that part which is dependoni on tlie affections, which inspires 
the action of the soul on itself, producing peact*, joy, and lofty 
thought, ill a thousand else unapprehended varieties and unex- 
pressed (‘omhinations, can only be ct)n)pletely o])preciated by those 
who have had the appre^priato (‘xperience, wIjo have known the 
particular plmses of consciousness which are tlie subject of inquiry, 
and are thus entitled to juonomieo on their reality and estimatt* 
their importance. This ability to judge of the patliology of the 
human soul in its religious evolution can only ho attained by one 
wlio has previc)usly experienced its allVctions himself. Thus, the 
adherent of tlio Evangelical school is unfitted to judge of tlu' 
Vciluc of the High Church system till ho liat. sympathized with tin; 
elements of real, or it may he only apparent, beauty or triifh 
which it contaius; and the adherent of the High (.’hurch school is 
equally disqualified from pronouncing on the worth of Evangelical 
oonvir-tioiis unless he has had actual insiglit into that mode of 
action and thought Avhicli iu the eyes of its pn>fessors has ele- 
ments of great beauty and vitality. It is true that in peculiarly 
gifted natures, a sympathetic imagination, and a rich and variou.s 
emotional temperament may, in some degree, allow them to appre- 
ciate the ilediffival, the Turitan, the Anglican, or the Spiritualist 
systems, without that intimate personal experience; but in the 
large majority of men a practical initiation is certainly indispen- 
sable to a decisive conclusion. 

These remarks will be found to apply in the present instance. 
Mr. Newman has successively passed through viirious phases of 
religious thought and sentiment. Ho has held, and ceased to 
hold, Evangelical or Puritan convictions; he has known and 
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renounced the religion of the letter ; he has adopted and aban- 
doned the creed of Galvin ; he has relinquished the traditionary 
Christianity of Oranmer, Luther, and Augustine, in favour of a 
supposed primitive Christianity; and in all these mutations he has 
been actuated solely by the unbiassed dictates of his intelligence 
and conscience ; all these mutations imply not inconsistency and 
fickleness, as alleged by his critics, but gradual, uniform, and un- 
interrupted progress. 

The spiritual or sentimentafaspect, however, is not the only 
one which we have to consider in our religious or ethical evolu- 
tion. The intellectual advantages which a living experience 
atlords are equally incontestable. The faith in which we are 
educated may be true, but as long as we assume its truth, we aro 
not entitled to deny its fallibility. A man who has lovingly and 
reverently ai)propriated a creed or doctrine, who has reluctantly 
examined and tested its value, who Jias only after long hesitation 
admitted even its hypotlietieal qucstionability, who has exhausted 
every sound and honourable resource of criticism in order to 
evade its difficulties or escape the consequences of their avowal, 
who has only after careful inquiry and s*crupulous analysis of 
alleged objections, yieldeil to their coercive authority; who has 
given free play to tiio magical influence of the thoughts, and feel- 
ings, and fancies which his wliole previous life has tended to con- 
secrate; and thus, through the force of an almost indissoluble 
association, has come to regard us facts what the clear eyes of 
cold impailinl truth report for fictions ; that man is peculiarly 
entitled to the most favourable judgment of his dogmatic anta- 
gonists, and has won the right, which compliance with the moral 
and logical conditions of free inquiry confers, to anticipate from 
unbiassed judges a generous estimate of his conduct and a just 
appreciation of his motives. 

We proceed to a comprehensive survey of those pliascs of faith 
which Mr. Newman has described. His early religious' life >vas 
marked, he tells us, by an unconditional acceptance of the entire 
contents of the Bible. At eleven yeai*s of age he first formed a 
habit of secret prayer. An Evangelical clergyman; who inte- 
rested his affections, formally indoctrinated him in his own dis- 
tinguishing tenets ; and nlthongli the pupil has since learned to 
sec the dark side of the school to which his master belonged, he 
is too truthful and too generous not to testify to the existence of 
its brUfht side. A tender conscience a«d a deep sense of duty 
characterized this period of Mr. Newman s youth. At Oxford, in 
his eighteenth year, he subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles ; at- 
tracted by the spiritual and classical beauty which to him shone 
in thorn, and which induced him to regard them as a bulwark of 
the truth. The indication of n physical absurdity by a school- 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVIII.]— New-Seeies, Vol. XIV. No. H. C C 
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fellow in one of these articles^ was first repelled as an impiety ; 
but scriptural citation itself seemed to justify bis friend’s view, 
and he began to tliink the compilers had exceeded their warrant. 
In this circumstance originated the disposition to criticise the 
articles of the, Anglican Church. The first novel opinion whicli 
Sir. Newman thoroughly embraced was the so-called “ Oriel heresy 
about Sunday.’’ A fellow of that college had shown in a sermon 
preached before the University that Sunday had nothing to do with 
the Sabbath, nor the Sabbath witfftis; Examination convinced the 
inquirer that the tenet for which ho had previously endured a soii 
of martyrdom w’as baseless. Mr. Davison’s lectures on the Ero- 
phecies next enabled him to read the Epistles of St. Paul w’ith 
fresh eyes, and exposed the untenableness of the Puritan’s use of 
the Old Testament, the New Testament plainly confessing tlie 
imperfections of the elder dispensation. The inherent moral fit* 
ness of the sacrifi(;e of Chi*\st presented new difficulties to tho 
student. The argument in the Epistle to the Hebrews implied a 
discoverable inadequacy in the sacrifices of the law, and an appre- 
ciable propriety in the sacrifice of Christ. The instructor to 
whom Mr. Newman bad -recourse acknowledged his inability to 
understand why the sacrifice of Christ any more than the Mosaic 
sacrifices should compensate for the punishment of our sins. 
When the period amved for a second subscription to the ariicloH 
Jfr. Newman found himself emburras«ted by the question of infant 
baptism. Unbiassed ecclesiastical historians, while approving of 
the practice, concede its i^mpostolicity, and it now began to break 
on him that he could not fulfil the dreams of his boyhootl os u 
minister of the Church of England. Bopiismal regeneration 
suggested a fresh difficulty. An Evangelical clergyman, to whom 
he deferred, infonned him that Ite did not like the service, and 
did not approve of iui’ant baptism ; hut that he submitted to both 
because he conceived it his duty to obey estahlished outliority. 
This may be reganled us the termination of the first period of 
Mr. Newman’s religious life. He closes its history with the 
avowal that a study of tin? Apostolic Eiithers gi'eatly exalted bis 
sense of the unapproachable greatness of tho New ’Xestalnent, a 
juvenile oiunion subsequenily modified and cleariy shown to be 
modified iu a later part of his work, but which lias been tmpro- 
j>erly cited by hi.s critics as a proof of bis inconsistency and self- 
contradiction. 

'The .second periotl of Ids spiritual experience is c)iai*ncteri/ed 
partly by the great ascendancy exercised over him by one powerful 
individual mind, and partly by tbe vehement aspiration for tho 
establishment of Christian fellowship in a purely Biblical Church. 


♦ Actieic IV. 
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From the remarkable person to whom Mr. Newman refera, and 
whom he describes as a man of keen logical pow-ers, warm sym^ 
patliies, and solid judginout of character, thoughtful tenderness, 
and tol^l self-abandonment, be learnt to be ashamed of political 
economy, moral philosophy, and science. The study of the New 
Testament at this time made it evident to him that the Apostles 
taught their converts to expect a near and sudden destruction of 
the earth by fire and the return of the Lord from heaven. Dr. 
Arnold went even further than Mr. Newman at this time, openly 
avowing that the Apostles not only taught the particular view to 
which Mr. Newman refers, but that they were under an entire 
misconception on the subject. Under the exhortations of the 
Irish clergyman, however, Mr. Newman accepted the apostolic 
doctrine. His boyish desii'e of becoming a teacher of Christianity 
to the heathen took stronger hold of him, and in 1880, with some 
Irish friends, he proceeded to Bagdad, pointedly disowning the 
assumption of the ministerial character, but hoping to make him* 
self generally serviceable. 

Convinced of the iinapostolic character of the prevalent Protes- 
tanlism, Mr. Newman was induced to^reftd the New Testament, 
with n conscious and continuous effort, to ascertain, independently 
of received interpretation, the true doctrines of the Christian faith. 
In studying the narrative of St. Jolni, the emphatic declaration of 
Christ, “ My Father is greater than I,” especially arrested his 
attention. The doctrine of the blessed Trinity, on which, says a 
divine of some authority in the English Church, all very inquisi- 
tive reasoning minds are liable to distressing and perplexing 
thoughts, was still lield in reverence by the inquirer, as some- 
thing vital to tlie soul, but unable to accept the advice which 
that divine tendered to Arnold, and to violate his conscience by 
the forcible suppression of objections, he boldly proceeded to the 
investigation of the topic, and without denying the divinity of 
the Son, ho rejected the Atbanasian interpretation of the mystery ; 
believing with the 9 ld Church, that the Father alone was the 
Fountain of Deity (“The only true God of the Evangelist), 
wdiilo the Godhead of the other two Persons was real, yet derived 
and subordinate. . The Irish clergyman to whom ho subsequently 
communicated his convictions, rebuked his pride of reason, and 
insisted on his admitting that in the two texts under discussion 
(John xvii. 3 ; 1 Cor. viii. 3, 0), the Father meant the Trinity^ 
A demand which satisfied our inquirer that this vehement 
champion of the sufficiency of Scripture was wedded to an extra- 
scriptunil craed of bis own by which tested the spiritual state 
of his brethren. ]Mr. Newman seems to have sufiered deeply 
from the social persecution through which he was separated from 
men whom he had trustingly^admired, and on whom he had most 

! c c 2 • 
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counted for union. Jlurely tolerated by recent intiinateH, and 
deserted by old friends, with a heart ready to break, he boro tlie 
storm of distress that now passed over him with patient magna- 
nimity, trusting that if to mtikefor liimself a heaven on earth out 
of the love of saints was denied him, he might yet find a truer 
heaven in God's love. Waiting till his mind hud ripened into a 
clear consciousness of the duty to be pursued, he now sought 
refuge among men who had previously been total strangers to him, 
jiiid in tlie possession of their good will and simple kindness, 
gamed the time which he needed. 

With the destruction of his ideal of a Spiritual Church, and the 
dctermiualion to adopt a course of inaction on all ecclesiastical 
(juestious, terminated tlio second period of Mr. Newman’s expe- 
licuccs. At this time his reverence for the whole and indivisible 
Bible was ovcr-vuling and complete. On the subject of Ktornal 
Punishment alone new inquiries bad just at this crisis been 
(opening out ; hut it was not tdl the third period that this subject 
ill comrnou witli that of the Trinity, the IncarnaLion, and other 
leading Christian dogmas, occupied much of his attention. A 
momentous mental iwcljition hard prostrated Calvinism, and 
opened his heart to Unitarians and unl)^^lievers in general. Witli 
nnubated reverence for thd moral and spiritual tcacliiqg of the 
A\w Testameut, he now regarded the exertion of free moral 
tlioiight as a ncce.ssity if not a duty. And thus ended his third 
phase of faith. The fourth period of his intellectual jirogrcss 
was distinguished by the renunciation of the religion of the letter. 
He had already begun to discern iliat it was impossiblo with per- 
fect lionesty to defend every tittle in tlie ]5ible. Tlie geupalogy 
with which tlu5 gospel of St. Matthew opens had long been a 
stumbling-block to divines, and he was dissatisfied with tlieir 
intcriiretatior.s. On comparing this passage with the correspond- 
ing passages in the Old Testament, he perceived that there ought 
to be eighteen generations, where Matthew lias only given four- 
teen. Jl was a question of textual evidence; a question .which 
belongs to a class of knowledge of whicli man has cognizance, uud 
it became impossible to avoid the conclusion that the Kvangelist 
was under a manifest mistake. Applying a sitniiar criterion to 
other passages, he discovered endless discrepancies and perpetual 
uncertainties in the evangelical historians. Further inquiry 
showed Jiim the existence in the Book of Genesis of twc' different 
accounts of the creation, distinguished by the appellations of 
Jehovah and Elobira given to the Divine Creator. A new 
stimulus was imparted to his mind by the expressed opinions of 
the late excellent Dr. Arnold. The geological ditBcalties of the 
Mosaic cosmogony, the physiological objections to the longevity 
of the Fatiiarelis, were then exciting attention. These questions 
AvRold treated as matters of iinjifferencc to religion, asserting the 
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legendary character of the Noachic deluge, and designating the 
history of Joseph as a beautiful poem. The inquiiier was not 
unnaturally led to infer that if Arnold s view were correct, and all 
W’cre not descended from Adam, the Pauline parallel, and its asso- 
ciated doctrines, were quite unauthorized by Old Testament attes- 
tation ; that if, as Arnold avowed, and as many otherwise orthodox 
clergymen now avow, the world w-as not made in six days, the 
divine origin of the fourth commandment was indefensible; that 
if Noah*s deluge avrs a myth, it was impossible to deny Peter's 
ignorance of the fict, or to meet the further objection presented 
by Christ's allusion to if. Though unable to accept tliese evident 
consequences of Dr. Arnold’s important admissions, Mr. Newman 
rejected his Biblical theory, he was, nevertheless, directly en- 
couraged by the union of mental vigour and Christian devout- 
nesj? in the critic to institute a free inquiry into the character of 
the sacred writings. The result o6 this critical investigation was 
not only the persuasion that Dr. Arnold's view generally 
coiTect, hut that the <?nuon of Scripture, how^ever curtailed, had 
no claims to bo received as the object of faith, us free from error, 
or as raised above moral criticism. Codvinced that the Bible 
was made for man, and not man for the Bible, Mr. Newsman still 
received Christ as a saviour from sin, a 'J'caeher and I.ord sent 
from heaven, and thus commenced the fifth period of his religious 
evolution. Further research now inevitably followed, and as ine- 
vitably led to more decisive results. The mpre he examined the 
more did ho discover eiTors in the canon, errors in history, errors 
in chronology, errors in geography, physiology, and geology ; till 
at length it became evident to him that the law of God’s moral 
universe is that of progress ; that it may be traced from old 
bnriiaris.m to the raetliodizcd idolatry of Egypt, the more flexible 
polytheism of Syria and Greece, the poetical pantheism of philo- 
s<»phers, and the moral monotheism of a few sages. 

“ So ill Palestine And in the Bible we see first of all the image 
worship of Jacob’s family, then the incipient elevation of Jehovah 
abo^'O all other Gods by Moses, the practical establishment of the 
worship of Jehovah alone by Samuel, the rise of spiritual sentiment 
under David and the Psalmists, the more magnificent views of Heze- 
kiah’s prophets, finally in the Babylonish captivity, the new tender- 
nes.i assumed by the second Isaiah and the later Psalmists.*' 

The restored nation, he adds, paralysed by ceremonialism, was 
recalled to more spiritual perceptions by the teachings of Jesus. 
Jesus desired a state of things in which all that worship God 
spiritually should have an acknowledged luid conscious union. 
Paul exposed the emptiness of all external sanctification, and 
emancipated the world from Mosaic servitude. The Mesrianic 
claim per>'crtiug men’s notions^'of right and wrong by the facti- 
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tious value accorded to a literary and Listorical proposition gave 
merit to credulity, excluded from the Christian Church in the 
first century all the most powerful and cultivated intellects, and 
rendered ali improvement impossible until a reconciliation should 
be cflected between Christianity and the cultivated reason which 
it slighted and insulted. But we are not, therefore (continues 
Sir. Newman), to blind ourselves to the spiritual and holy deve- 
lopments of historical Christianity, much less to revert to the old 
p.itjnnism or pantheism which it supplanted. The great doctrine 
on which practical religion depends is the sympathy of God with 
individual man: Among pagans this doctnjao was so marred by 
the ijnperfect characters ascribed to the gods ftat the philosophers 
wlu) undertook to regenerate the national re1i|^6ns regarded God 
as wljolly destitute of affections, and adofiid '^him as mere and 
absolute intellect. But happily among thettel^rows the purity of 
God’s character was vindicated^ and with the growth of conscience 
in the highest minds of tlie nation, the ideal image of God shone 
brighter and brighter. The doctrine of liis sympathy was never 
lost, and from the Jews passed into the Christian Churches, 
lieligion, liowever, if Irtst^mcally developed among the Hebrews, 
is created by the inward instincts of the soul. For itfl^pterfcction 
it requires the co-operation of critical and searching tlibttght, and 
the spontaneous action of our higher affectional nature. Practical 
devoutness and free thought now stand apart in unnatural 
schism. But surely the age is ripe for something better ; for a 
religion which shall combine the tenderness, humility, and disinte- 
restedness that are the glorj^ of tlie purest Christianity with tlmt 
imtivity of intellect, untiring pursuit of truth, and strict adherence 
to impartial principle whicli the schools of modem science em- 
body. 

Such is a fiiir presentment of the contents and spirit of a work 
whicli ]Mr. Newman has rightly characterized as egotistical in 
form hut not in its purport or essence. In its simple narrative 
many a mind that is now dimly Bounding its way through the 
perilous seas of nne.xpIored thought will find a sad and touching 
picture of its own experiences ; its familiar style and facile Ihetbod 
of exposition render it emmently serviceable as a summary state- 
ment of the di filches of fuith and the nature and origin of 
modern uubelicf. Tm'ting throughout in a serious and reUgious 
spirit — a spirit which ought to disarm personal hostility and 
compel candid consideration — Mr. Newman, evem in the later 
edition of this work, after tlie gross misapprehension and cen-^ 
surable misrepresentation of his critics, never deviates from the 
high moral tone which distinguiiedies all his utterances. As, 
however, it is difficult at all times to spedk with reTsreuoe of 
what we have ceased to conteiupiate with reverence, wo must be 
prepared occasionally to encounter a phrase of colloquifd brevity 
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for wliicli we might prefer to substitute a more courteous circum- 
locutiou. In hjfi chapter on the Moral Perfection of Jesus, 
though uuiible to ratify what appears to be the final judg- 
ment of the autlior, we quite agree with him, as against the 
Unitai'ian sentimenttUists, that majesty and sanctity are not in- 
consistent with many weaknesses, and that to- erect into an abso- 
lute type of xnonJ excellence a being to whom we impute the 
ordinary liabilities io human error, is an utterly paradoxical and 
unintelligible proceeding. 

Prom the historic cxliibition of Mr. Newman’s experience of 
religious life and thouglit, wo pass on to a (umiprphensive review 
of his theosophic , philosophy* The two works in whicli Mr. 
Newman has formally stated his belief, and the grounds of that 
belief, are the Essay on the Soul, originally published nine years 
ugO;, and his recent treatise on Doctrinal and lh*actical Theism. 
Our view of the author s religious system, as collected from these 
works, will be presciiitod under flie several heads of — 1. Psy- 
chology ; Ethics ; and 3. Dogma. 

1. J3y the soul, says Mr. Newman, we understand that side of 
human nature upon which wc arc in, contact with the Infinite, 
and with God the Infinite Personality. The positive foundations 
of piMctical religion are not to be sought in the intellectual but 
in the spiritual nature of man. In tlm soul alone is it possible to 
know God. As there is a class of truths called moral tiuths, 
which are only discerned by the moral sense, so there is a class 
of truths called spiritual truths, wdiich are discoverable only by 
their appropriate organ, the soul. As we have natural perceptive 
powers which acquaint us with the objects of the visible and 
material world, so liave wo spiritual perceptive powers which 
acquaint us with the forms and archetypes of the invisible and 
incorporeal world. As colour and weight are the con’espondents 
of the visual and muscular sense, as right and wrong are the 
realities immediately related to the moral sense, so God, the per- 
fect Intelligence, th$ perfect Love, is the object, the reality which 
is diiectly discernible by our spiritual sense. To acknowledge 
the unity of the liumtin mind is^ says Mr. Newman, no reason 
why we should not speak of its separate parts; for in thus 
recognising special faculties we do not disintegrate the mind. A 
careful analysis of Die soul resolves it into the various rudi- 
meutfluy sentiments of awe, wonder, admiration, reverence, the 
sense of design, goodness, and wisdom. Out of these primitive 
phenomena are evolved the ideas of supernatural power, divine 
existence, infinite personatity, God. The sentiinont of awe is 
liable to pervorsion,^ vbui its pure and reasonable result on the 
soul is a pervading and active sense that we are lost in immensity 
and enveloped in mystery. This feoUug of awe, softened by the 
sentiment of the sublime and u^ing with that of the marvellous, 
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becomes reverential wonder, which in its turn is transformed into 
admiration so soon as we discern the beauty wliich invests the 
infinite world. Thus the heart is prepared for love, and a regu- 
lated enthusiasm supplies a necessary countei’poise to the domi- 
nant principles of self-interest. Next we recognise the supremacy 
of order, and now the vague notion of a power, principle, or per- 
son, wliich the sentiment of awe originally suggested, acquires a 
definite cliaracter. Unchangeableness is seen to be the most 
striking attribute of this hitherto indeterminate unity ; man’s 
iiiiiiginations conccniiug the infinite now assume the coherent 
form of thought and speculation. liis religion becomes self- 
conscious. U'hen, according to our author, a new sense is super- 
added — the sense of design, under whose action this composite 
sense of reverential awe, loving admiration, and unchangeable 
power is elevated into the recognition of a universal mind. oNot 
to see a universal mind in nature argues, he thinks, a deficiency 
in the religious faculty analogous to that which exists in the 
ivsthetic faculty in the case of a man absolutely insensible to 
beauty. Develojnnent of character or tlie contagion of sympathy, 
he admits, may one dayin^part religious insiglit, but in the mean- 
time the defective nature remains isolated from the profoiinder 
inlluences of huniauity. To the recognition of the personal 
unity of the universal mind is rapidly superadded the perception 
of its g(w.)dness. The possible perlectness of man’s spirit must be 
but a faint shadow of tlie divine perfection. For to conceive of 
God as an intelligent existence, and to deny him a moral superiority 
to man, is absurd. Equally absurd is it to limit his attributes. 
Wo must then attribute to him boundlessness in every con- 
ceivable caiegfU’v, and tlicrefore in affection. Indeed, design 
which implies moral ends leads legitimately back to desire, and 
we call Him benign for desiring tlie w^elfare of his creatures. Mr. 
Newman secs in physical pain no argument against the benevo- 
lence f)f the Deity. Susccjptibility to pain is essential to all cor- 
poreal life and human capacity, for sorrow js equally neces.sary 
for our moral nature. TJio limitation to Diviuo Omnipotence lies 
not in matter, as Oriental philosophy taught, but in human 
will, whose hostility to the Divine Wisdom will ultimately be over- 
l)owercd, and by whose voluntary self-surrender the final 
triumph of tnith will after a protracted stiuggle be secured. 
Faith, however, abandoning nil such speculations, falls back on 
the d certainty that he whose designs ore visible in the 

structure and adaptation of the world, knew what ho was designing, 
and has acted only for eventual good* Thus, briefly to sum ujr 
this great argument, religion has its outgoing in the affections of 
awe, wonder, and adminition, which suggest external power; while 
the perception of order, design, wi.sdom, and goodness proclaims 
a povsonal Deity. A totally nevL affection is then originated, the 
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ground of which is reverence towards the inscrutable Being 
whom wo have discerned in the universe. The soul now stands 
in immediate relation with its Almighty Parent. In its recognition 
that the God of nature is the God of conscience, it becomes 
sensible that wrong-doing is not only offence against man, or 
crime, but offence against God, or sin. As shame is a moral 
suffering, excited by the eye of man, on the detection of crime, so 
remorse is the convulsion of the soul, as it consciously stands 
under the Cye of God after the commission of sin. A struggle 
between the spiritual and unspiritual elements of human nature, 
to i*etain or to evade contact with supreme purity, terminates in 
the case of the faithful w'orshipper in an unreserved exposure of 
tlio heart to the eye of God. Hclf-despair joined to faith secures 
peaces, and a new era of spiritual life coinnumces. The sense of 
it personal relation to God, liowcver, implies nothing exclusive. 
The adoring believer who learns that he is loved by (iod, learns 
simultaneously that all other men and creatures are also loved by 
him. The discovery that the vSoul loves and is loved in turn, pro- 
duces sensible joy. Tlie soul knows and understands that God 
is her God, dwelling with her more closjelyithan any creature can. 
This loving union wdtli God is the j)rivilcge of the regenerate — 
this is true religion. 

Such ‘vve conceive to ]*c a faithful outline of jVL*. Newman s 
psychology, including its thcosophie appendix. 

2. Mr. Newman’s KTiricAL Systkm has free-will for its basis. 
He combats tlu3 view w hich maintains that a sequential order is 
no less observable in liuman volitions than in physical phe- 
nomena. Instead of explaining, with the scientific philosopher, 
the apparent iudeterminateness in the mental succession, by the 
excessive complexity of the operative energies ; instead of regard- 
ing, wdth him, the sentiment of liberty as a natural consequence 
of the absence of all cxluninl coercion, ho identifies the purely 
conditional freedom of doing wrhat desire dictates wuth the arbi- 
trary freedom of desinng or not desiring at pleasure. Accepting 
the internal sense of liberty without analysing it, the author holds 
that no other proof of its reality is needed than tlio instinctive 
belief in it. In his view, this belief is absolutely necessary to the 
moral sense. Without it right and wrong, contrition and appro- 
bation, are unmeaning words ; without it, conscience is a vain 
self-torment, and “ man and morals are matehed in a wedding of 
falsehood,”’!^ Moral truth is developed by experiefnee and reason * 
ing, combined with the faculty peculiarly named moral. This 
faculty alone pronounces on the relative value of inward im- 
pulses, and alpno decides that wo ought to follow the* higher and 
nobler. On tlie grouud that interest and duty are not identical, 
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Mv. Newmim rejects tlie doctrine that morality resolves itself into 
the pursuit of the . greatest happiness for tlie greatest number ; 
but concedes not only that a perfect state of the will does not 
suffice for right conduct, but that knowledge, experience, and 
other intellectual combinations are often requisite to determine 
questions of external morality. The chief good of man, he con- 
tinues, is virtue. Virtue arises out of the force of man’s nobler 
passions, hut consists in the rightful harmony of all the impulses. 
The supreme virtue is justice. To arouse aspiration, the grandeur 
of virtue requires a lofty ideal ; and to retain aspiration within 
tbe possibilities of nature, a wide reach of knowledge is im- 
portant.^ In entire accordance with this Stoical doctrine are 
Mr. Newman’s ideas on pleasure. Pleasure, he says, results from 
the healthv exertion of a natural instinct or faculty; but to 
i*egard any pleasure as the end of an action is a mistake or lunis 
chief, wlietber it be sought in muniticence, gi*atitude, religious 
worship, the pursuit of kiiowlledge, or oven in self-sacrifice. In- 
tellectual pleasure e.\:Gels in permanence, and is rendered unselfish 
by calling out the desire to impart knowledge. Artistic jilea- 
sure refines, but is peculiarly liable to enervate ; animal plea- 
.'^ure is as pure as all other pleasures, if it comes spontaneously, 
and in an act otherwise moral.f These are the principal ethical 
jiropositions which ^Ir. Newman affirms. They differ only in 
their statement from the moi*al views acceptable to societ)^ at 
lai-ge, or the majority of the more tlioiightful minds in every 
community ; and are practically, if not theoretically, in harmony 
with the teaching of tiiose who vrould most demur to his specula- 
tive principles. The sequentialist, or necessarian, equally with 
the advocate of lawless and unconditional freedom, recognises the 
sanctity of duty, and the reality of moral obligation ; and equally 
maintains the expediency of the encouragement of riglit, or dis- 
couragement of wrong, through reward and punishment ; and 
that precis<dy became man is deiennined by motives. Equally 
does he insi 4 on the establishment of an iptermediiite principle 
as a safeguard against the aberrations, which, iu the hasty and 
impulsive decision that practical life demands, and the errors 
wliieh a miscalculation of human interests involves, the legitimate 
— though too general and remote — prescription, which makes the 
foreseen consequence of an action the test of its moral value, 
undoubtedly foils to aupply. If, however, we do not agree with M r. 
Newman in rejecting tlie eudsemonistic principle os the criterion 
of moral action, we willingly concede that this is not tlm only 
difficulty in ethical speculation ; tboi even .when the social point 
of view is substituted for Ute personal, and an oetiou is appre- 
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ciated by its tenjjjmcy to promote not tbo individual, but collec- 
tive interest in all the various applications of the word, to our 
intcllectnnl and emotional nature, there will still remain the ques- 
tion of the genesis and character of the moral sanction. The 
value of an Jiction to society may be estimated by observation of 
its effects ; but the obligation of performance or omission can 
only arise out of the internal constitution of the human mind ; 
can only be supplied, as we think, by its social or sympathetic 
instincts, evolved by actual contact with our lellow-men, sharpened 
into an active force by tl)e sentiment of self-appmval and self- 
accusation, and instructed and disciplined by intelligence. While, 
therefore, \ve entirely discard the ethical principles of the In- 
tiiitioualists, we should in all probability be found in close agree- 
mout with Mr. Newman, in our general view of the grandeur of 
moral life, of the sanctity of the conscience, of the necessity of 
acknowledging other elements in the ethical type tliaii those 
which the most enlightened self* interest or the most cosmoramic 
prudence can discern. Leaving the reader to follow our author 
in the application bis moral doctrine to social practice in the 
nation, the family, the individual, we piwecd to the third division 
of our topic, 

»‘3. Mr. Newman’s Tukologk’^l Dogmas. These dogmas 
have in some degree been anticipated in tlie first section, in 
wlii(‘h wo exhibited the peculiar psycliology of our author. The 
principal tenet of his Thcistic creed is the necessity of belief in 
the sympathy of the !Mo.st High with his devoted servants, and 
his dcsin? for their moral perfection ; a tenet which has been 
distorted by his opponents into that of the Divine indificrcnce to 
the good or bad conduct of men, because Mr. Newman has else- 
where spoken mure generally of God's sympathy with luinianity. 
Ilistoricftlly, this belief may be traced in the liv(?s of tlie saints 
and prophets in the Old and New Testament ; and the writings 
of men like .lischylus and Cleanthes attest, in our author's 
opimon, the growing conviction, even among the heathen, of the 
existence of a kindred intelligent heart-worship. The soul, he 
tells us, brings the believer into personal relations to the In- 
finite One ; and ns He forms designs, and possesses desires and 
affections, it is a sound inference that nil his creatures, who have 
minds capable of discerning him, may both love and bo loved by 
him. Human eharactera have often been distributed into two 
great classes which may be called inascnline and feminine. In 
the m&BCuIine ate stronger passions, deeper conscience, and more 
promintmee of the idea of duty, high ambition to achieve rigW, 
warm, rich, and impetuous love. In the feminine are pure and 
gentle iustinots : a heart that guides to -duty and right through 
their natural attractiveness, a lovu which is tender, transparent, 
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and steady. The soul, in its approaches to poifection^ becomes 
a woman ; it learns to love being dependent. Mr. Newman 
seems to maintain the impressibility of the .Divine Mind by 
human solicitations. In his view, thanksgiving, adoration, and 
even petition have the warrant of natural and innocent belief. 
He admits, in some sense, a special Providence : every man feels 
that life is ordained by heavenly wisdom ; the thought of an All- 
seeing eye braces him against temptation, and God is loved as 
the impersonation of beauty, purity, kindness, and mercy. He 
thinks that the soul has intuitions of immortality : it asjiires 
towards an expansion of individual life and faith, and wdiile reve- 
rently acknowledging and using the past, sets its thee towards 
the future. Our auguries cf a etdestial hereafter are to be 
trusted ; but faith only prophesies eternal life to the pure and 
holy. Virtue is the highest end of existcin e, and God, W(!? may 
W’ell think, must cherish virtue as the most precious of products. 
The wise man, then, may foster the hope of immortality, even if 
he have nottlie assurance of it. On the other hand, the future of 
the wicked will not be one of everlasting and inconceivable tor- 
ment; for, to suppose? llrat God will punish the finite by infini- 
tude, is not only to fpiestioii liis mercy, but to deny his justice.’^ 

Such appears to us to he ain ecenrnto presentment of Mr. 
Newman’s dogmatic theology, dislribulable into the throe heads 
of — 1. Faith in an infinite Ciod, including belief in His synipathy 
and providential sovereignty. 2. Spiritual regeneration and j)ro- 
giX'ss, both in time and eternity, 3. The efficacy of prayer, and 
the duty of encouraging celestial hopes and transcendent aspira- 
tions. In a modified form, Mr. Newman appears to accept many 
of the doctrines of orthodox Christianity ; among otliers, instan- 
taneous conversion, prevenient grace, and final persevenimx" ; and 
the earnest Methodist, or tolerant Kvangclical, might be momen- 
tarily attracted by the extemal similarity of their respective views 
to listen to woids so replete with kindly sentiment, genuine holi- 
ness, and ttaiching beauty, shuddering, it may be, at his denials, 
but charitably hoping that he, too, miglit, through faith in God’s 
love, be numbered with themselves among the redeemed children 
of their great heavenly Parent. 

Colder and more philosophical minds will n*gard JVIr. Newman’s 
somewhat mystical creed, if not without intellectual dissatisfao • 
tion, yet, at least, without moral censure. Amongst the objections 
which minds of this order might adduce against it, the following 
would probably be found included : — Tlie soul is defined to bo 
that side of human nature by which we are in contact with the 
infinite jpd with God. In the analysis of the soul; the affections, 
.. 
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which form its proper constituents, arc acknovvledgeil by Mr. 
Newman himscU' not to denote any fixed belief in a pei*sonal 
Deity, while the perceptions which do bring in a personal Deity, 
by his own avowal, belong to the intellect more than to the soul, 
which, unless wc mistake his meaning, is tantamount to saying 
that they arc not comprehended in the generic term soul. Thus, 
it appears that wc arc, after all, indebted, not to the emotional 
nature but to the hard logical intellect for our conviction that 
there is a personal God; and insteail of having immediate intui- 
liou of His existence and of His attributes, and thus finding our 
fjvitli in Him supported by tho attestations of an iirfallible oracle, 
w’e arc again thrown back on the questionable teaebing of Grotius, 
tuid Talcy, and the ‘ liridgewater Treatises,’ and are compelled to 
rest our belief on the evidonc(!S of design, with all the numerous 
dtfiicullics which the argument presents frt^m its incompleteness 
and frequent miscarriage, uiiremovijd and undiminislied. The 
Ideal of the reason must, wc say, be infinite in perfection ; to 
prove His existcaicc, we have iirst recourse to logical methods 
and the evidences of ntilural theology. We thus establish, it is 
admitted, tho existtaicc ot* a Being of iudefiuitc power, wisdom, 
and goodness, but certainly not of wfinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness. Sensible of tlic limitations f)f tbc logical faculty, wo 
hasten to reiuvigorate our faith by the assurances of the transcen- 
dental organ of our iiiituiv, the soul. Mr. Newman has failed to 
show us the practicability of tlie operation; for the soul, wdiicli 
ought to giv(* ns specific information on sujiersensuous subjects, 
funiishes at Jiiost but. the rudimentary notion of an indeterminate 
iuiiiiitc, and makes no r(q)ort of the existence of an ijilinite Per- 
sonality. Indeed, !Mr. Newman himself allows tliat infinity is a 
negative idea, and is only an attribute of those things whicli to 
as are infinite. liOcke, one of the profoundtst of psychological 
WJiU'J*s, came long ago to the same conclusion, though according 
ail ironical perinissiou to tliose wdio difiered from liim to enjoy 
their opinion in undisturbed self-confidence. “But yet, after all 
this, there being men who persuade themselves that they have 
clear, positive, comprehensive ideas of infinity, it is fit they enjoy 
their privilege, and I should be very glad to be better informed 
by their commiiuicatiou.” In ins latest and most important 
theological work, it might be further objected, Mr. Newman con- 
demns every form of pantheism as. the product of a dreamy 
poetry. His own theistio creed, beautiful as it is in the eyes of 
untaught imagination and undisciplined feeling, showing a sweet, 
tender-hearted, noble entlmsiasm, lie.s equally open to the repmacli 
of an unrcasoivng faith and romantic inspiration. However care- 
fully he may fence his doctrine round, and secure it against the 

inroads of fanatical interpretation, the fact yet remains that ho 
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rogarcls certain states of consciousness as immediately generated 
by the operation of the Divine Spirit on the soul of man ; wliile 
lie suggests no test by which you are to distinguish between the 
action and reaction of the soul on itself and tlie action of its 
Father, Sanctifier, and Saviour* 

A theist of Mr. Newman’s type, fortified by intellectual culture 
and restrained by the limitations of a natural or acquired cau' 
tioiisness, may be rescued from the perils of pantheism on the 
viw hand, or the ei^travagances of fanaticism on the other, but 
can scarcely secure a satisfactory criterion by which he can dis* 
eliminate thoiliuman element from the divine, or tlie tranquil and 
liabitual action of a supernatural spirit from the unusual sug- 
gestions of our own higlier nature in the serene inomenls of 
existence — ^the fair-weather season of our inward and outward 
life — when the happy combination of material and mental cii* 
cumstance, of physical well-being and genial emotion, produce 
that sense of repose, that quiet joy, that untroubled faith wliich 
HO nearly imitate the S]>iritual phenomena described in '‘The 
Soul” and ‘‘Tlioisra.” Thus, it is impossible to exempt the 
stronger disciples of ihh psychological school of theology from 
the charge of mysticism ; wliile its weaker adherents, unprotected 
by the counteracting influence of education against the gradual 
encvoacbinents <»f an enthusiastic temperament, would be liable to 
misconstrue extraordinary emotion into celestial visitation — to 
attribute, witli the Puritan of old, eveiy vivid conception which 
was “ borne in on liis mind,” to a miraculous origin — to dignify 
the wayward impulses of ecstatic fancy, or exaggerated desire, with 
the title of a divine intimation, or an inspired command. In the 
temperate region, indeed, of theiatic belief, the disciple might 
regulate the beat of the pulse, or subdue the fever of the blood ; 
but in the tropicai zone of impassioned religion, bewildered by 
ilie misleading phantasmagoria of a luxuriant imagination, the 
spiritual health would be impaired, the internal senses would 
cease to rop *rt accurately, and, amid misapprehended sights and 
unaccustomed sounds, the wearied retina of spiritual insight, and 
the overstimulated ear of theosopbic faith, would inevitably be 
attended by their corresponding spectral illusions. 

From our somewhat hypotlmtical animadversions on the infirmi- 
ties and dangers inherent in the new Spiritual theology, we resume 
our summary notice of Mr. Newmans literary productions. 

The most admirable of all the works which we owe to the 
various genius of this noble-hearted man, is, in our judgment, 
'' The History of the Hebrew Monarchy/' In bis exposition of 
sacred history the author employs those rules of inteinretation 
which Bkve already been applied by his eminent preaecessors 
with signal and acknowledged success to secular historj'. In so 
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doing he has taken a perfectly natural and philosophical course^ 
a coui-se which no unprejudiced^ tnind can I’egard with disfavour. 
They, under whose instruction the youth of England have been 
led to eliminate the miraculous from the histories of Greece and 
Eome, who have accepted the doctrine of natural unifomiity and 
sequence, in their estimate of the records of a pagan past, and who 
have, in general, proclaimed as an article of their philosophic 
faith, tlie inherent credulity and superstitious tendency of the 
untutored mind, will find it difficult to explain the inconsistent 
surprise, or to justify the professional though sincere indignation 
witii which they contemplate the extension of the same method to 
tlic interpretation of Jewish history. Is it pennitted to them who 
assert that in sec'ijjlar inquiry are never to postulate super- 
natural agency, or Vt the utmost are only to invoke miraculous 
chusrttion for a solution of an historical problem when we have 
exhausted the entire aggregate of#natural agents, to deny the 
validity of tlieir ovrU iixiom in the case of an obscure people, 
whose ignorance of tlie laws of nature, whose absolute want of all 
seientiiic or philosoplno culture, wqnld necessarily produce an 
interpretation of the phenomeJaa the world analogous 

to that which emanated from the fo^gfetive" hrnin of the other 
nations of antiquity in the infancy or unripe manhood of the 
race ? Is every extraordiuary narrative be rejected in the 
cthronicles of Greece or the records of Koino^ because it implies a 
violation of the IVovidcntial government cf the univeree, as 
revealed by modern science, and is no attempt to be made to dis- 
criminate between the historical and mytliical elements in the 
annals of the Hebrew nation, when those annuls are acknowledged 
to contain textual difficulties and contiudictions, and to indicate 
the frequent intei’polatoiw touch of subsequent explanatory criti- 
cism ? Under the conviction that a metlmd, so fruitful in results 
and so approved by authority, might be legitimately extended 
over the whole area of historic inquir}’, Mr. Newman undertook 
to inferpret end arrunge the materials for his work which the 
sacred records of the Jewish people supply. In this process of 
free criticism theory and conjecture must be allowed to play their 
part ; certainty can rarely be obtained ; probability often ; and in 
the absence of all determining data we must be content if the 
explanation offered of otherwise unattestbd and extraordinary 
tmnsnetions be plausible and self-consistent, reconcilable with 
extrinsic facts, and in harmony with the controlling hypothesis of 
the author. To demand that in the interpretation of Hebrew 
history or Hebrew mythology all shall come to the same critical 
results or philtsopbical conclusions, to require that there shall he 
no luisconoeption of a statement, no exceptional inoonmstenoy, 
no momentary self-oblivion, would, be fta irrational as to require 
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that all the expositors of classical history shall he unanimous in 
their theories or infallible in their decisions. Our orthodox 
theologians arc not agreed in their view of Christian doctrine, or 
in their explanation of Biblical difficulties. That Newman, and 
Ewald, and Dc Wetto, are not always accordant, does not prove 
that an interpretation of Hebrew history, on the natural principle, 
is an inadmissible enterprise, nor warrant us in returning to the 
miraculous hypothesis any more than the discordances of Niebuhr, 
Michelet, or Lewis justify us in readopting the legendary histories 
of our schooldays, and proclaiming the supernatural origin of the 
Komau people* or the ascension ol* their mythical founder into 
the heaven of i)agau belief. 

To penetrate into the earlier period of Hebrew history forms no 
pail of Mr. Newmans task. Accepting the historical existence 
of Moses, and the transmission of some rudimentary laws und(5r 
his name, ho describes the# unsettled condition of the Jcwisli 
State; the absence of all corporate rhiji*aiCter in the Lcviticnl 
ciiste ; tlie want of any deep conscioiagtiesiS of unity in the tribes 
of Israel, who only began to coalcyee into a single nation towards 
the close of the period ht ^yJut^ms. Under the administration 
of Samuel, barbariau rule y id predatory warfare slowly yielded to 
the supremacy of legal s«r'ay. To Samuel, says Mr. Newman, the 
origin of the courts of>justicu, and the schools of the propliets, are 
with reason referred. The tribes were then isolated, and tlie 
sanctuaries which they frequented were local, nor was it till after 
the natural dev(dopmcut which took place in the reigns of Saul 
and Havid that Jerusalem became tlie capital of the country or 
the centre of a religion. ,The revolt of the ten tribes, and their 
erection into a separate kiiigdom, Mr. Newman attributes to the 
severe taxation which the extravagances of Solomon necessitated. 
The principal offence of Jeroboam, the usurping king, in our his- 
torian's judgment, was the encouragement of the anti-sacerdolal 
worship of Jehovah, not the introduction of an idolatrous wor- 
ship. Under Jexebel, the impure rites of tl)e DKonician culius 
were introduced into Judea, and then only did a real and vehe- 
ment opposition on the part of the propliets against the throne 
begin in Israel. Propl^etie invective was followed by sanguinary 
vengeance, and the family of Ahab was exterminated by Jehu. 
The funereal events which ensued are, Mr. Newman remarks, 
read with calm approbation, and this training of the mind has 
steeled all Europe to cruelty in the name of religion. Ilis 
reviewer in the “ North British Review*'^ severely rebukes our liis- 
toriau for his estimate of the series of atrocities which Elisha’s 
message entailed on botli kingdoms. We agree with 1^/lSfewman 
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tlifit nothing in nntiquity known to us approaches the Inquisition 
in concejjtion or in consequence, ns an organized, treacherous, 
eriicl system of persecuting secret conscientious opinion. With- 
out, liowever, attempting to measure the amount of Pagan atrocity 
witli that of Jewish or Christian atrocity, we submit that there is 
u wide difference between cruelties openly countenanced and 
approved by public sentiment and massacres commanded in the 
name of the supreme Creator and Judge, l^iblic opinion, though 
coercive, is rarely regarded as infallible, but a divine sanction of 
j)ersocution or massacre, once given, is always liable to be con- 
strued as of permanent obligation, and thus point? the dagger of 
the assassin, and hardens the heart of the devotee. 

'Vho sacerdotal spirit, according to Mr. Newman, was largely 
(Icvtdoped in several of the succeeding reigns ; the Jehovistir 
worship was exclusively established, but the rites of Baal and 
Moloch continued to be celebrated* in intervals of spiritual inac- 
tion. In the course of eighteen y(*ars, however, many silent 
clfangos took place; purely lievitical notions were imbibed with 
ardour by educated youths and pious persons, and outward cir- 
cumstances again ripened for a rcligiofis revolution. At length 
this refomi was effected. A volume entitkd a Book of the Lhav 
AVM s found in the house of dchovaJi, when .Fosiah had attained his 
twenty-sixth year. Its contents Averc made knoAvn to the king, 
and ail investigation Avas enjoined. Tlie commissioners appointed, 
hoAvever, made no inquiry respecting the ago or authorship of the 
hook, and the prophetess Avhom they consulted volunteered no 
iiilonuation on the subject, A majority of modern reasoiiers, 
says ]\[r. NcAvinau, speak as if our IVnlateuch had been in the 
hands of a reading public from time immemorial; others assume 
that Manassch had persecuted and suppressed the sacred hook, 
'fhe offence, how’ever, is uoAvhere charged on him, and if attempted 
must have drawn emphatic notice. Its actual commission, more- 
<»ver, Avus impossible, if the hook had been for so many centuries 
the luAv of the nation? Copies of it Avould hnA^e be(‘n preserved 
by the priests, or by private persons, or it would have been knoAvii 
to Egyptian colonics of Jews, and on Josiah’s accession liaA’e re- 
ai>p(*ared in duden. Nor is this all. For it is evident not only 
that it Avas lost, but that no one had missed it. No nation ever 
lost its sacred books, and forgot their existence, much less is that 
possible if they contain the practical code of civil and criminal 
law. The persevering and gross neglect of the plainest precepts 
(d‘ the rentatouch ; the continuance of the high places; the non • 
obsorvaucc of tbo Sabbatical Institution, according to Jeremiah, 
ftu- four hundifcd and ninety years ; the disregard of tlie precept 
in Deuteronomy, that the kings should Avrite out for themselves 
a copy of the law; the numerous anachronisms; the higher 
LVol. LXX. No. CXXXVIII.]-.New Series, Yol. XIV. No. II. D T) 
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spiritiinlity and peculiar phraseology of the Fifth Book, all, argues 
Ml*. Newman, compel the inference that it was not a discovery but 
an invention, ilr. Newman’s tiual judgment is that — 

“ The four first hooks of the Pentateuch are to be regarded as a growth, 
not as a composition . Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, did not now begin 
to exist, but now received their final shape, and their public recognition 
in tiiat shape. That general agreement as to their history is not yet 
attained is no ground for doubting the broad fact, visible on very cur- 
sory examination, that they with Genesis are piecemeal works, made 
up out of pre-existing fragments, many of which ai-c duplicate accounts 
of similai* eventk or laws, and often mutually inconsistent.” 

Thus fortified, sacerdotal pow'er gradually superseded pro- 
phetic influence. During the captivity the old Judaism was 
considerably modified by the action of Babylonian theology, as 
at a later period by that of (Ireek pliilosophy. After the rcsiorn- 
tion of a fraction of the exiled, sacerdotal principles acquired the 
ascendancy over the Jewish mind; the JiCvitical priesthood re- 
ceived universal homage ; ritual observances were scrupuloutly 
respected ; tlie oxposi|(ii‘s of the law became the most important 
profession ; and llabbinism took firm root oven before prophecy 
was extinct. Such 1^ a g('neral sketch of Mr. Newman’s treat- 
ment of Jewish history during its monarchical period. Of tlie 
later fortunes of the Hebrew people he gives us no account. 
The general moral that lie deduces is, that of the two groat ele- 
ments — the prophetical and sacerdotal— the former was trans- 
planted over all the world to impart a lasting glory to JowisJi 
Monotheism ; while the latter, which, when Hubsenieut to the 
free spirit of prophecy, had struck its roots into the national 
heart, and grown up ns a constitutional pillar to the monarchy, 
dwindled, when unchecked by prophet or king, to a mere scruhliy 
plant, wliose fruit was dry and thorny learning. Mr. Newninn 
associates the Jewish, in virtue of tlie prophetic afflatus Which 
visited some of its nobler minds, in a providential mission witli 
the two other leading nations of antiquity ; niul while he attri- 
butes to the Greeks the development of beauty and science, to 
the Homans jurisprudence and municipal rule, he reganls the 
especial vocation of the Hebrews to have been the evolution of 
the fundamental idea of the holiness of God, and his sympathy 
with his chosen servants. 

Having thus completed our survey of Mr. Newman’s three 
characteristic works, we mtist now exchange this sumiB^y exa- 
mination of his literary productions for a fur less agreeable 
task-— a review of the enttoism Which they have enoounM'od, an 
climate of its chameter, and on exposure of its airimus. In our 
Vindication of Mr. Newman, while admitttng the rmge of his 
intellectual powers, and his sine^ty of ptffppse, we have no in- 
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tention of asserting his freedom from error, or of upholding the 
invulnerability of his theological system. While we believe that 
his main arguments have not been refuted, we do not maintain 
that they are irrefutable : our present object is to show tliat Mr. 
Newman's negative position has not been affected by the manipula- 
tions of theological ingenuity ; that his affirmative position, how- 
ever assailable on the ground of its inherent weakness and self- 
contradiction, cannot be consistently attacked by men wlio, if 
they admit the authority of reason, must acknowledge with their 
opponents the cogency of the proofs derived from natural theo- 
logy; or if they do not admit that authority, are not amenable 
to the laws of humim logic, are not answerable by arguments 
derived from the resources of ordinary ratiocination, and are 
thus entitleil to the sublime privilege of regarding themselves, 
and •being regarded by their adversaries as irrefragable, since 
there is clearly no reasoning with •men whose logic ‘‘ is not of 
this world. ’ 

We shall begin with lui examination of the analogical argu- 
ment as originally presented by Butler^ and now revived and 
expanded by the author of the ‘‘ Eefipse of Faith," and its 
“ l-lcfeuoe." 

1 . The object of the famous treatise we liave now alluded to 
is not, it appears to us, to jirove the truth of revelation, but to 
confirm it; not to establish its divine origin for those who do 
not receive it, but to vindicate its credibility for those who do. 
Consequently, while the believer may find in it an auxiliary to 
faith, the unbeliever is absolutely untouched by it. The cardinal 
principle of this argument is, that there is no greater difficulty in 
accepting the religion of r(?velalion, than in accepting that of 
iiiitiu'e, on the ground that the phenomena of the external world 
are as much opposed to our moral intuitions as the reputed dif- 
luailtics ill Scripture. To our mind, this logical dilemma is, 
relatively to tlie unbeliever, altogether nugatory. To ex^hibit its 
futility, we have but fo substitute the sacred books of oilier reli- 
gionists for those of the Christian. Tliat because objections, 
auldm ed in disproof of the infallibility of the Koran, the JShafitei's, 
01* the Vjxlas may be paralleled by objections adduced in disproof 
of the Perfect or Divine Oovernment .of tlie external world, 
therefore tlicse writings emanate from (itid, is on inference 
whose validity tlie orthodox ibgiciau w^ould indignantly deny. 
T'lius, while tlie argument from analogy may confirm conviction, 
it never can produce it. 

2. Exception, also, may he taken to this argument on tiie 
further gtottttd^of aepeoial insuffioienoy, irrelevancy, and dispro- 
portion. Admitting tiliat nature has a didactic function, this 
function is assuredly not ihe only one which she dim^arge?. 

• D D 2 
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Existing for remote tmcl nnconjccturablo ends, and not expressly 
created for an assignable purpose, Nature may well be suiiposod to 
present problematical aspects, explicable if we possessed an entire 
knowledge of transcendental teleology, but in the vast com- 
plexity of her unfathomable processes, partially or wholly 
involved in an irremovable obscurity. Thus Nature is not an 
immediate, but at best only an indirect instructor; the Bible, on the 
other hand, is an intended and express revelation. Its educational 
and preceptive function is its sole, its exclusive function ; it pro- 
fesses to be a designed and miraculous explanation ; it comes 
with the pronfise of enlightenment : it undertakes to disperse tlio 
existing darkness ; and wo have a right to demand from it that 
entire absence, or complete solution, of diftieulties, that precision, 
lucidity, and accuracy which the immediate interposition of 
Deity, and the declared object of the book evidently suggest, 
as its appropriate and indispensable characteristics. Eor of wliat 
use, we may ask, is n revelation that does not reveal ; or liow do 
we escape the perplexities of a first enigma by the prodiiclion ol’ 
a second ? If the deist bo logically precluded from believing in 
a benevolent Deity, hccrftise the government of the world presents 
impediments to that belief, how can his assent be legitimately 
claimed for a revelation which, in addition to the ordinary weight 
of natural difficulties, imposes the extraordinary burthen of arti- 
ficial poiT)lexities ? The author of the “ Eclipse of Faith" admits 
that there arc traces of divine power and wisdom in the world, but 
maintains that, for the full establishment of Ood s bencvolenec, 
an external revelation is necessary. It is not easy to understand 
this proposition ; not easy to understand how, if we do not 
believe in God’s love and justice, in spite of the difficulties in 
nature, we can attain a belief in them in virtue of llie difficulties 
in revelation. If we are first convinced of the perfect holiiu'ss of 
God, by the indications of beneficial order in the universe, wc arc 
subsequently competent to examine whetlier an alleged record of 
his will hears the attesting signature and subscription of the Ciod 
in whose perfect goodness and justice wc believe. To judge if a 
hook he written by God, you must first bedieve in God ; to 
judge if a book be written by a good God, you must first be- 
lieve in a good God. But to receive a revelation as from a God 
of love and righteousness, and yet refuse previously to acknow - 
ledge a God .of love and righteousness, is a suicidal inconsis- 
tency. Either Mr. Newman's critic believes that a valid argu- 
ment for the existence of divine perfection is supplied by natural 
theology, or he does not. If ho does^ he is a philosophical deist, 
and has »o right to force the atheistic alternative oh Mr. Newmnn. 
If be does not^ then ho accepte the Bible as a divine revelation 
on extra-ratiooinative grounefe : on this assumption he is iin<iucs- 
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lionubly at liberty to retort on Mr. Newmon the difliculties of 
natural religion ; but he has at the same time rendered all con- 
troversy impossible, and all human reasoning superfluous; Ids 
logic u not of this world. On no other hypothesis could his ob- 
jections be effective, except in the mouth of an absolute sceptic 
or an avowed atheist, 

8. Again : the question of analogy is treated by the author of 
the ‘^Eclipse of Faith” ns n numerical probability. To concede that 
\\\c lyrohahle is a sufficient rule of conduct in this life, is, we are 
told, a virtual condemnation of the sceptical position. Chris- 
tianity it is said, may be true, though the chanies be only as 
one to a thousand. Now, the measure of the credibility of Chris- 
tianity thus suggested by the orthodox divine, the unbeliever is 
willing'* to accept as a suffieiciitly correct statement of the fact. 
Wi^ i'cply would probably bo to this effect: — If there were a 
thousand changes against the cxistqjice of an influential circum- 
stance or vital interest, and but one chance for it, no prudent 
mail would coiieeivo himself justified in permanently postponing 
the ordinary business of life in order to avoid the consequences or 
secure the advantages of such a baruly ^lossible contingency. 
The faintest presumption of the truth,*^' almost no probability at 
all, might, pcrlinps, in the hypothetical case of a terrestrial im- 
mortality, induce extormd action as a mere coercive appeal to our 
terrors or our hopes, but never, as a prudential principle, could it 
generate Inibitual and enduring conviction, give rest to the intel- 
lect, or confidence to the heart, or security to life. 

1. Of the irrelevancy and disproportionateness which charac- 
teri/.o this argument, the following instance will suffice : — The 
existence of a system of temporal retribution confirms, it is said, 
t!ie dogma of eternal punishment. Now, between finite error and 
finite punishment there is a proportion ; hut between finite error 
and iuRiiitc punishment there is no proportion. Thus, in its 
})iescnt application, the argument, from analogy, fails precisely 
in that oharacteristio which gives analogy its strength, proportion. 
'I'o estimate the exact amount of ref ributioii due to individual 
olieiiee may be a diflicult calculation, but wc may feel quite 
certain tlmt, if there is any analogy between punishment in time 
and punishment in eternity, the penally and the transgression 
must be commensurable quantities. The consequence of mis- 
conduct on earth may be permanent, without rendering life value- 
less ; and where it brings irremediable and intolerable misery, it 
brings also the sure specific for all.human ills — death. However 
flagrant our crime, or severe our pumshmept, it ends. For years 
of wrong doing, human vengeance requires only years, of suffer- 
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ing. Shall divine justice, though entreated by divine mereVr 
demand for the transient life of sin nothing less than an eternity 
of soiTOw ; for finite and natural eiTor, infinite and supernatural 
toilure ? 

5. Next we note the evasive and unpunctual chai’actcr of the 
argument. Analogy, indeed, may be admitted to have a legiti- 
mate function wliere it concels objections to one system by paral- 
leling tliem with objections in another, provided the confronted 
diflficulties are of the same kind ; provided they are in either case 
vague, general, and inaccessible to human interpretation, nicta- 
jihifSical. But where a difficulty is, on the one hand, an inex- 
plicable phenomenon, a niitural atrocity or immorality, and on tlie 
other a plain, comprehensible, measurable fact, a question ame- 
nable to critical discussion, the analogical method seems to us in- 
applicable and nugatory, (’onreding, for arguments soke,- tliat 
the alleged horrors of revelation are paralleled by tlie appartuit 
hoiTors of nature, the allegntion of a common physical enormity 
cannot possibly alter the fact that tlie genealogies of Matthew 
and liuke are discordant, or that Joroiuy the prophet is sub- 
stituted for Zecliariaii, v)r obviate the other numerous discre- 
pancies in the sacred writings, which disprove their supposed 
infallibility. 

"We have now said enough to illusti'nte our position, enough in 
expose the fallacies inherent in the analogical reasoning of divines, 
enough to show that the‘‘Eclips4‘ of Faith,” with itsdisplay of learn- 
ing, it.s toiicliing eloquence, and its controversial dexterity, is 
answer to the plain, unelahorate recital of the obstacles to belii-f • 

tained in Mr, Newman s ‘‘ Phases of Faith ;* no answer to a thou- 
sand minds that, in the first anguish of doubt, and while yet undis- 
ciplined to its painful schooling, turn anxiously to every quarter 
that promise.s a solution to their sceptical difficulties, only to 
experience fresh disappointment, only to intensify the (‘onvie- 
tion that the alignments against revelation linve never Injcn 
answered, and to suggest tlie sorrowful su^picirm tlmt they are 
unanswerable. 

We wish to dwell as little as possible on the purely pei'sonal 
character that se^ms almost inseparable from controversy. The 
value of troth is not really afibeted by the language in which it is 
conveyed, or the invective with which it is pointed, though its 
efficacy may be decreased and its purity sullied. It is true that 
the autlior of the “ Eclipse of Paitli’* has rarely ix*membered the 
chivalrous feeling which should animate a courteous antogoiiist, 
that he has snecringly deseribed bis pious opponent as *‘this 
most devout gentleman that he has confennjd *upon him the 
sarcastic title of “ Pitifessor of Spiritual Insiglit/* find assimilated 
his supposed inspiration to ^hat of ‘‘ the inventor of lucifer* 
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matches.” Such expressions aj*e quite indefensible, but they aro 
natural to excited oontroversialiste, and when withdrawn or fol- 
lowed by apology should be foi^iven and forgotten. A more 
serious charge is the adoption of conscious or unconscious misre- 
presentation, the omission of words, the garbling of quotations, 
the misstatement of opinion. It is now our painful duty to sub- 
stantiate this charge by contrasting citations from the works of 
Mr. Newman and his arraigner. 

Mr. Newman,^ in discussing tlio question of authoritiitive im- 
position of belief concerning moral truth, maintains that no 
lieaven-sent Bible can guarantee the veracity of pod to a man 
wlio doubts that veracity. Unless/' he says, we have inde- 
pendent mcima of knowing that God knows the truth and is dis- 
posed to tell it to us, his word (if wc be ever so certain that it is 
really liis word) might as well not have been spoken.” Mr. 
Newman then assigns his reasons for this conclusion, and con- 
firms it by the fact tliat tlio ChristiTiii apostles and missionaries 
Iiavo always refuted Paganism by direct attacks on its immoral 
and UTispiritual doctrines, and have appealed to the consciences 
of heathens as comi)elcnt to decide in ^tbe^ controversy. Uliris- 
tianity itsedf, be continues, 1ms thus pnictically confessed that an 
authoritative external revelation of moral and spiritual truth is 
essentially impossible to man. WJiat (.rod reveals to us he re- 
veals within through the medium of our moral and spiritual 
senses. External teaching may be a training of those senses, but 
a fiords no foundation for eeriitude. 

The author of tlio Eclipse of Eaitli” writes: — t 

Mr. Newman .says what God reveals to us he reveals within, through 
tlie Tnc<lium of our moral and spiritual senses. Christianity itself has 
l)i’actically confessed what is theoretically clear. You must take his 
word for both, that an authoritative external revelation of moral and 
s]>iritiial truth is essentially impossible to man. No book revelation 
can, without sapping its own ])edestal, authoritatively dictate laws of 
liuman virtue or alter qur d priori view of the divine character.” 

Mr. Newman replies : — 

“lie thus infonns his i*eader that I have dogmatized without 
^ giving reasons, and to deceive ‘ him’ into easy credence, he dislocates 
my sentences, alters their order, omits an adverb of inference (thus), 
and isolates three sentences out of a paragraph of forty-six closely 
printed lines, which carefully reason out the whole question.” 

The author of the Eclipse of Faith explains: He ndmite 
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t “ Eclipse of Faith,” Ist edition, p. 119. 
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the facts, but denies the construction wliich Mr. Newman puls 
upon them, declaring that he had no intention to mislead. That 
the quotation is garbled is evident; equally evident is the effect 
of the garbled quotation ; wo will not pronounce on the inten- 
tion. The argument based on the imperfect citation is that if 
human agency can educate the mind to a perception of truth, 
divine agency may do the same ; that what Air. Newman’s book 
may do tlie Bible may do. The author of the Eclipse of FaitlT 
pretends tliat Air. Newman denies this, though Air. Newman had 
distinctly asserted “ after highly extolling hymns, that prose works 
also have theiivjwn place as eminent spiritual aids.” He insinuates 
All*. Newman s conviction to be that .that may be possible witli 
man which is impossilile with God, and invites us to '^admire the 
divine artifice by which, when it was impossible for God directly to 
tell man by external revelation that he could directly tell^ him 
nothing, He raised up his servant Newman to perform the office."* 
The only refutation of Air.* Newman’s proposition given by the 
author of the “Eclipse of Faith" is a simple expansion of Air. 
Newman’s own unquoted words, “ External teacdiing may be a 
training .... but ntf<?rjjlb no foundation for certitude." Is this 
all which our Christian apologist contends fur ? Then, as Air. 
Newman rightly replies, the Bible is a training in the same scii'^e 
in which his own book is a training; a revelation in that sense 
and in that only in wliicli liis own writings are hook revelations 
to those whom they happen to (convince ; that is, it may contain 
instruction, but is not infallible ; not absuliitely autlioritativc. 
The author of the “Eclipse of Eaitli" maintains that “an im- 
jp((rriaZ doubter can rctori with interest the deistical arguments 
against Christianity." This reasoning certainly suggests, if it docs 
not compel, Air. Newinan’.s inference, that the dogmatism whicli 
characterizes the sceptical hero of the story is endorsed and con- 
firmed by its writer. To this his opponent replies, that the God 
whom he w'orships is not an immoral God ; and with us this 
reply is decisive. We accept the man’s word, and decline. to take 
advantage of the author’s logic. Still we quite agree with AJr. 
Newman that the argiiiuent employed by his assailant is, in th<J 
mouth of a deist, a blasphemy against nature and its God. We 
quite agree with Air. Newman that if the facts of the universe arc ' 
pagan, then the God of the universe is a pagan God. But it is 
no answer to our questioning minds, no solace to our aching 
hearts to be placed within the circumference of the awful 
shadows of nature* and to be told that we must accept Divine 
revelation because the shadows which it projects are corrcspuiid- 
ingly awful. It is not till the eclipse lias past, no^ till we can 
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believe in the snn beyond, in spite of the shadow around, not till 
we can see holiness in natural revelation that we can liavo a 
logical right to believe in a divine revelation. 

We will give but one more instance of the literary disiugenu- 
ousness of which Mr. Newman so justly complains. The author 
of the “Eclipse of Faith" contends that Mr. Newman makes a 
fanatical separation between the intellectual and spiritual faculties ; 
that he holds that faith need not rest upon truth, and that he 
ought to be indifferent as to the worship of Jehovah or of the 
image which fell from Jupiter.* 

AVe think such sweeping assertion, convoyed in such pointed 
rhetoric, totally unjustifiable. The author of the “ Eclipse of 
Faith" conveniently drops out of sight those passages in ^Er. 
Newman's writings in which he distinctly declares that increasing 
menial culture is necossai^ to the growing elevation of the moral 
perceptions, t that the advance of tjuit knowledge which is purely 
intellectual and negative is absolutely recjiiisitc for further spiritual 
]>r(^gress; or again, t that the evolving of tnifh and the culture of 
imagination tend to elevate and perfect man side by side with the 
influences of direct devotion, adding, “ For nearly two centmnes 
men of science have been our only school of prophets." 

"JJiat Mw Newman nniy be often mystical, sometimes inconsis- 
tent, occusiimally obscure, is no excuse for positive misrepresen- 
tation. An uutbor who sits in judgment on other men, and is 
prone to c<3usun^ and condemn, ouglit to be careful in collating 
evidence, slow and patient in forming coucliisions, averse to intel- 
lectual dispavagfuneut, to sarcaslie inueiido and contemptuous 
noinoiiclature. 'I’lio author of the “Jlclipse of Faith" has, we 
regret to say, failed in candour, courtesy, generosity, and con- 
scientiousness. 

Against ilr. Newman's critic in the “ North British Review, ’ 
we have a yet graver clnirge to prefer ; a charge not merely of 
misstatement and misquotation, but of positive injustice ; of 
deliberate refusal to acknowledge detected errors, or reptiir evident 
wrong. The article entitled “The Old Testament : Newman and 
Greg/'in thethirty-first number of the “North J3ritish Review," was, 
it would appear from Mr. Ndwmans printed intimations, honoured 
with high ecclesiastical patronage, and owed its insertion in that 
periodical to archiepiscopal influence. Its affirmations, its argu- 
ments, its flippant invective, its caustic insinuation we may 
therelore suppose were ratified and approved by an eminent repre- 
sentative of the religious sentiment and logical conviction^ of the 
English Church. 


* p. 98, 8th edition, 
t “ The Soul,” p. 106, 107, 3rd edition. 
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We proceed to give proof of the validity of Mr. Newman's 
accusation. 'Jlie critic in the “ North British Review’*^ writes 

“ Mr. Newman considers the whole history of Saul and the Amale- 
kites as a fiction. The accounts of the tribes of Amalek, he says, arc 
from their earliest origin ‘ full of contradictions,^ and ‘ many legends 
were invented to justify the hatred * entertained by the Jews towards 
them, which hatred he assumes to be causeless.” 

On reference to ilr. Newninn s “ Hebrew Monarchy,” we do not 
find that the reviewer's statements tally with the author’s, nor can 
we discover the words marked with inverted commas. Mr. New- 
man writes : — -f 

‘•A simple and probable account represents the Israelites as repulsed 
by the Amalekites on their first attempt to enter Canaan. ... an 
indirect consequence of which repulse was a tedious and disastrous 

delay in the wilderness A burning hatred is alleged to have 

been left behind ; a first result o£ which was a voluntary and savage vow 
of e.Kterniinating the population of that district A second re- 

sult was the genesis of new tales of x\.malekitc wickeduoas such as 
should justify this cruel retribution.” 

To maintain an invCuYion of legends to justify gratuitous anti’ 
pathy is one thing ; to assert a yrnesis of new tales to justify a 
cruel retribution is another, ilythical narratives grow, Jind imply 
no consoioiTS or wilful forgery : the maimfacturo of fictions does. 

The “ North British l{i*view’’.|: snys : — ” Objection is ne.xt inudo 
to Samuel’s address to the Israelites on their choice of a king as 
‘too foroible and eloq^iient for an old 7nan/'* 

III ilr. Newman's narrative the sentence marked with inverted 
commas is wanting. What the liistoriuu really says of Sainucd’^ 
address is as follows : — “ Splendid tliough it be as ii piece ot 
rhetoric it is eminently unlikely to have proc^anled from a wisi^ 
and aged man experien<;e<l in public concerns 

Mr. Newman says, in fact, though it be a splendid piece of 
rltetoric the address is too rffsh and hot-headed to liave emanated 
from an old and experienced statesman ; and*’ his critic makes him 
siiy it cannot have emanated from an old and experienced statesman, 
because it is too eloquent and forcible^ and then rebukes Mr. 
Newman’s singular ignorance, assniw him that old men are 
sometimes eloquent, ond cites the schoolboy tale of .Sophocles 
reading his own recently composed tragedy of " Qidipus Colo- 
neus,” as ot least m great a feat for an old man of ninety as 
Samuefs speech. 

Mr. Newman infortns us that when he drew bis reviewer’s 
attention to these perversions of language and meaning, lie stiffly 


* IW. xxii. 1). 123. 
J p. 124. 
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denied misrepresentation ; and* that the editor, while apologizing 
for the false quotation inarkS) refused, to avow that the sense had 
not been conveyed. Agaiu> the “ North British Heview" says : — ^ 

“ The account of David slaying Goliath with a sling is next dis- 
})uted, because he was afterwards celebrated for excellence as a swords- 
man! As reascmably might it be m^ed that the accounts of our 
ancestors’ skill as archers must be false because their descendants are 
oioic renowned for the use of fire-arms.” 

This is the reviewers account of the matter. We will now see 
what Mr. Newman says. Referring to the passage which describes 
tlio slaughter of Goliath, he tell us :t — “ It gives af otally new and 
incompatible account of his first introduction to Saul. It makes 
him a striifiing unpractised in arms and unused to the weight of 
armour, whereas lie was uefokk described as a mighty valiant 
Jiiauf and a man of war." 

I'hns, where !Mr. Newman writes hefoir, liis reviewer with 
splendid audacity writes afterwards, and makes the historian 
answerable for logical conse([ueuce of liis own fabricated 
premise. When Mr. Showman iirotested against this unpardon- 
able, and it is dilfhnilt not to believe inTifiitional misrepresenta- 
tion, the editor refused to inform the public that his disavowal 
was just. Can we wond(‘r then at Mr. Newman^s indignant 
exclamation — “ It is a dreadful symptom when such falsehood is 
thought to be tlie legitimate way of doing God service." 

T1ie expiation by David of Saul’s slaughter of the Gibeonites, 
which the liistorian calls a liarbarons murder, is defended by the 
“ North British lJe\iew"J thus — “It is plain that no particular 
mode of giving satisfaction to tlio (iibeonites was dictated by the 
oracle of God. Some satisfaction was required for the cruel 
treacheiy committed by Saul." 

It is perfectly true that the actual expiation was not dictated 
by Jehovah, but it was approved by him, for we read that "after 
that <iod was entreated fur the land." — 2 Sam. xxi. 11. 

Jlow” the murder (ff seven innocent men could be* acceptable to* 
the God of all inei'cy ; how the execution of the guiltless grand- 
children. for the (le^ of the guilty grandfather could propitiate 
the God of all justice ; how such a transaction can be vindicated 
as a presentation " to the luindof the ancient church of the awfoi 
and mysterious idea of atonement;" liow a palpably unrij^imtta 
not can be regarded as necessary or suitable to enable mens 
"spiritual faculties to apprahend" a theological dogma "as a 
reality;" what can be the moral worth of a dogma t^t requites 
injustice to render it comprehenaible ; or wbalcould.he the nature 

In . - 

t “Hebrew Mfonarcliy,” p. 49^ 

t P. IW. 
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of those spiritual faculties which could only receive truth through 
the medium of “ the form in which the idea was clothed on that 
occasion/’ the ecclesiastical intellect must explain, for the secular 
understanding is incompetent to the solution of such high 
mysteries. 

“ The reign of Solomon,” continues the critic,* “ is next passed under 
review, and after some remarks on the splendour of that monarch’s 
empire, we find strong sympathy expressed for the 7000‘t bearers of 
burdens and 80,000 hewers in the mountains, whom Mr. Newman deno- 
minates as ‘ a nation of bondsmen.’ The supposition that this immense 
body of workmcp were all bondsmen is quite unauthorized.” 

The reviewer then explains, if we rightly understand him, that 
the workmen in question were free Hebrews who worked in relays. 
If the critic had compared 1 Kings ix. 20, 21, 22, with 2 Chron. 
ii. 17, 18, he would have found tliat yolomon levied a iribiih; of 
bond-service on the Amoritt^, llittites, Perizzites, and other . 
strangers ; that the strangers in the land of Israel are expressly 
stated to have been 103,G00, and that of this total 70,000 were 
bearers of burthens, and 80,000 hewers in the mountains ; and 
tliat the tribute of boml-servicc did not apply to the children of 
Israel, who were men of war, and his tiervauts, and his princes, 
and his captains, &c.t 

Again, the “Nortli British Tleview * says§ — Newman 
objects to Solomon’s otforing saorihee as an innovation, and adds 
in a note, ‘ 20,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep (2 Chron. vii. b) is the 
number of viotiiiis which Air. Newman supposes Kolomoutu have 
slain with his own hands.’ ” 

Air. Newman neither makes tlie alleged objection nor the 
stupid numerical ascription. On the contrary, he says||— “ I’o 
sacrifice was as much the right or duty of Haul as of Hamuel,’’ 
refers to a later period, when kings ceased to officiate at tlie altar, 
and distinctly attributes the reprobation wdth which the royal 
exercise of the sacerdotal function was afterwards regiurded to tlie 
disuse of the practice by Solomon’s successois. 

“ The brazen serpent,” says tlie ‘ North British lteview,’*|r is next 
alluded to with an implied observation that the Israelite had wor- 
shipped it all along, from its first introduction. ‘It was believed 
towards the end of tlie monarchy,’ Mr. Newman adds, ‘ to have been 
an image made by Moses!’ He does not, however, attempt to adduce 
any proof either of the fahutv of this ‘belief* of the Jews, or of the 
truth of his own assertion, that the worshin of the serpent had existed 
all along. Hezekiah evidently considered it a recentljf introduced 
superstitioii.” 

* p. 127. t 7000 probably a misprint for 70,000. 

i 2 Chron. viii. 8 ; 1 Kings v. 15. ( p. 128. 

II “Hebrew Monarchy,” p. 40. ^ p. 131. 
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\( we turn to the original record wc shall find that the words 
of the Hebrew annalist distinctly indicate his own conviction that 
he was reporting not n popular impression but an unquestionable 
historical fact ; nor can we understand how, without the greatest 
inconsistency, an orthodox believer can deny that the Bible nar- 
rative plainly attributes the construction of this idolatrous image 
to the great Jewish lawgiver. As evidence of the correctness of 
this view, as well as proof of the continuous existence of the wor- 
ship of the brazen serpent Ave can allege the autliority of the 
sacred text,^ while wc search in vain for the slightest scriptural 
intimation to justify the opinion that llezckialt evidently con- 
sidered it a recently introduced superstition. 

Mr. Newman’s second critic in the “ North British Review” 
esteems it a signal felicity and honour, with the eAudence which 
lies* before us, to hold up our every-day Bible, beginning with 
Genesis and ending Avith lleAxdation, as the genuine and infallible 
Avord of (>od,t a proposition so preposterous that we are content 
to leave it without comment, merely citing it here to characterize 
tlio intellectual temperament and controversial attitude of Mr. 
Newman’s new assailant, 'fins reviewer •accuses the author of 
th(< “Hebrew Monarchy” — J. Of re-opening the issue between 
David and tlio heathen chiefs Avith tlio fixed result of rcA^ersing 
every viTdict of the Jewish books, and bringing off the culprits 
gently. 2. Of such an appreciation of tlnit Avhich is good in the 
system of his opponents as amounts to a combination of kissing 
and smiting under the liftli rib. 3. Of asserting that the priests 
iind Levites, like every other clerical body, have poAver and pelf for 
their aim, to attain Avhich they do not semple to IioodAvink tender 
kings by invi uting oracles. 4. Of stating that the prophets, too, 
often lied and forged oracles to impose on their own people. 5. 
Of adhesion to a school Avhich tenches the liberal theory that 
identifies in.^^piration Avith elevated genius. 

1. To the first allegation avc reply that Mr. Newman recognises 
Avhat is righteous afid noble in the Old Testament characters, and 
censures Avhnt is base and unjust; neither withholding deserved 
commendation nor nAvarding indiscriminate- blame. His oppo- 
nents, lie tells us, seem to wish that he should reject all that is 
Avritten, or accept all; but ho rightly claims the privilege of 
exercising an unbiassed judgment, of criticising ancient looti- 
meiits and human characters, of reprobating what he esteeibs.uu- 
Avorthy, and Of eulogizing what he regards as" entitled to admira- 
tion. dome instances of his practical fidelity to tliis theoretical 

^ 2 Kiugs xyii. 4. lie .... . brake, in pieoes the brazen, serpent that 
Moses had made : for unto those days the children, of Israel did bunl incense 
to it. 

t No. xxxr. p. 189. 
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principle may be cited here. Of Samuel’s influence, he says that 
it was honourably won by intelligent, disinterested, and laborious 
judicial activity j and that it was Samuel who laid the founda- 
tion of Hebrew nationality, and of that Hebrew prophecy to which 
all Christendom owes nn endless debt. Of David, he says that 
lie was affectionate and generous, sympathetic, and constitution* 
ally pious ; praises him as a king for his judicious patronage ; 
commends him as a warrior ; ascribes to him the merit of first 
elevating his countrymen into a ruling race, and, though com* 
pared with European standards, he thinks David’s virtues and liis 
vices alike puerile, Ire pronounces that among Asiirtics be was a 
great man ; and concludes his estimate of his character with the 
avowal that there is none who more attracts our interest and our 
love than the heroic and royal Psalmist. The render may judge 
from these e.Kamples how far the reviewer’s first allegation is 
founded in fact. 

%. ’The second allegation apparently imputes to Mr. Newman 
sympathy with imposture and conscious dissimulation ; but, as 
the writer has privately assured him, that it is not his moral but 
his loffical sense whic'h* is oft’endeil by what he regards as nn 
absurd distribution of praise and blouie, wo arc satisfied with 
giving this simple report of his critic's e.vplanation. 

3. We do not find that Mr. Newman, to (juotc bis own words, 
has brought any bill of indictment against the priests of Judah 
collectively, much less against clerical bodies generally. He 
speaks of the priesthood, indeed, as gradually encroaching, but 
lie recognises it ns nn element in the political constitution, a 
valuable check on the power of the monarchy, and he emphati- 
cally describes the sacerdotal and Lcvitical system of Jenisalcm 
as tl»e nidus in which the germs of prophetical genius were 
fostered, expanded, and preserved.* 

4. We can discover no warrant for the assertion that Mr. 
Newman has imputed conscious forgery to the prophets. Fana- 
ticism, indeed, he does impute to them; teit although we arc 
expressly informed that a spirit of falsehood, commissioned by 
.Tehovah, animated with its misleading afflatus noiess than four 
hundred prophets, Mr. Newman, far from taking advantage of the 
inspired testimony, aotually understates bis case. 

5. The theory of inspirati^ ascribed to Mr. Newman, as nn 
adherent of a school of which Mr. Parker, Mr. Greg, and himaftif 
are supposed 'to be the representatives, is distinctly rtgeeted by 
the author of the "Hebrew Monarchy.'’ Mr. Neimnn neither 
admits the extraordinaonr afflatus of the orthodox, nor adopts that 
view which identifles inspiratton with gonitis. rThe oi^nary 
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opemtiou of the Divine Spirit on the liuman lieart, which Clnis- 
tiane in general maintain, under the name of spiritual influence, 
is the sole inspiration wluch Mr. Newman affiims. 

From the “North Dritisli lleview” we pass to the “British 
Quarterly.” In' one of its articles* wo are informed that Mr, New- 
man represents the ceremonialism and , sacerdotalism of the books 
of Moses to have been invented at a stroke, and its main features 
suddenly imposed. Such entire niisconcoption in an educated 
man is quite unintelligible. Far from attributing an instanta- 
neous formation to Hebrew ecclesiasticisrn, Mr. Newman traces 
its progress downwards from the time of Samuel tfirough periods 
of repression and revival, to its forcible suprcjiiacy under Josiali 
after live hundred years of growth. 

We assume that the critics, whose misstatements and peiwer- 
sion^ we have now exposed, would indignantly repudiate the idea 
of any intellectual alfinity with uicn.whose readiness to believe de- 
pends on flie absence of the logical motives that induce belief; 
wdiose convictions are regulated by the acuteness of tlieir feelings, 
the activity of their fancy, or the tyrannical prcHthje of authority; 
wht^se faith enables thorn to dispense wiih the slow processes by 
which the intellect collects her data, and establishes her conclu- 
sions; and who are predisposed to credit a proposition in propor- 
tion as the asserted fact is inaccessible to evidence, and the 
threatened conse^pienocs of disbelief JU'e appalling to the imagina- 
tion. If, lunvevi'r, the author of the “ Eclipse of Faith ’ and the ai»- 
chiepiscopal critic and his supplementary coadjutor in the “ North 
British Iteview'” do not claim ideutitication with this privileged 
order, we imagine that the compiler of the “ Irrationalism of In- 
fidelity ”t — a reply to the “ Phases of Faith’ — may be regarded 
as fairly entitled to admission into the mystic guild. Written in a 
spirit of deep religious enthusiasm, by a man of sti'oAg uncontrol- 
lable feeling, narrow sympathies, and intense coavictious, this Avork 
appears to us as the natural product of subjugated intellect and 
exasperated spniiment. The cardinal principle of the author is, 
that the mind of man — and especially of sinful man“ is inca- 
pable of estimating what God ought to be, and what the revela- 
tion ^bioh he would give of himself should be. This may be 
true, or at least partially true, but it in no way affects Jilr. New- 
man's .gweral oigument ; for if cannot judge of what God 
ought to bo, we can at least judge 6f wliat.God ouglit not to be ; 
if wo cminot pronounce what the revelation wluch lie would give 
of himsdBf should be, we emi at least judge of what it should 
be. The unregenerate, boweveft — that is, aU who differ^iubstoii- 
tially from thp apologist, utterly incapable of asoertoimng 


* VoL viii. p. 58. 
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Avliether tlie Bible is a revelation or not. Only the regenerate — 
that is, only those who believe in its infallibility — can judge of its 
inspiration. If this be true, the arbitration of reason is diregtly 
discarded, and faith rests on an inward assurance. A convic< 
tion that the Koran is inspired may satisfy the Mussulman be- 
liever ; Ji conviction that the Bible is inspired may satisfy tlie 
Christian believer; but the unbelieving inquirer has no criterion, 
save that which reason supplies for testing the truth or falsehood 
of eitlier document; and if tlie human understanding be not jus- 
tified in rejecting those propositions in the Bible which contra- 
dict our knowledge and violate our moral sense, neither can it bt* 
justified in rejecting those proi>ositions in the Koran which con- 
tradict our knowledge and violate our moral sense. If we aw 
first to believe a religion, and then to investigate its claims, only 
to confirm our belief, inquiry is nugatory, and controversy, im- 
poSvsible. The evidence of divine revelation can never be so 
clear as our conviction of the trustworthiness of tlie pnnciples 
of human reason;^- and if the Ohristiau religion he, us it cannot 
but be — assuming the truth of the apologist’s hypothesis — in an- 
tagonism to tliose priueiides, and yet must be accepted as divinely 
revealed, in spite of that antagonism, we at once postulate tlu‘ 
existence of a God who requires ns to receive as authoritatively 
true that wliich “ our understandings, the most exeellciit part of 
his own workmanship” compel us to regard as absolutely false. 
We can imagine no proposition more hostile to faith in the 
wisdom and justice of a Creator ; none so destnudive of confidence 
in the resources of the intelligence with wliich ho lias endowed 
his noblest creature ; none so calculated to produce despair and 
disbelief of truth ; none so fatal to all aspiration, all virtue, all 
manly ^ word, none so* treacherous to man or s(» 

disloyal \ ’ For he that takes away reason to make way 

fiir rcvelal^*! puts out the light of l)oth.”t On the sublime self- 
c.steem, the spiritual pretension, tlie celestial arrogance of the 
author of this book ; on his contempt for tke logical conclusions 
or the intellectual powers of his opponents ; of men who have 
acquired a world-wide reputation for their vast cradition ; on th<' 
petulant disdain with which he dismisses their tlioories, ov the 
quiet audacity with which he seeks to impose ou others his own 
arbitrary intei'pretations and dictatorial decisions, we shall make 
no comment. We have examined portions of his reply, and to 
us they are wholly unsdtisfiictory. He vanquishes objections by 
his own verdict of their futility ; he eludes difBcnlties by unsup- 
ported conjectures; ho accounts for the non*appcarance of Josejili 


♦ iJocke on *'1110 Conduct of the Human Underst^dhig/* chap, xviii. 
, t Ibid, chap, xLt. « 
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ill tlie evangelical narrative, after Christ’s assumption of the Mes- 
sianic office, by supposing that he voluntarily renounced his legal 
claim to the Hebrew monarchy, and that Jesus succeeded him in 
his title, in a Jewish way, to the crown of David and throne of 
1 srael ! ho appeals to the Python whom Apollo slew ; the serpent 
of Scandinavian mythology; the Uther Pendragon of British 
legend, to attest the truth of the Mosaic account of the serpent 
in the Garden of Eden! In his observations on the Elohistic 
and Jehovistic documents, he assorts that the meaning is as 
simple ns possible. 

“ Jehovali was God’s proper and peculiar name with his redeemed 
people. He had never taken this name as the ground of his dealings 
with Abraham. If this,” he adds, “be all German discoveries are 
worth, they deserve to be designated by a name which I shall not, 
how<*ver, permit myself to give them.** 

• 

fu the authors fantastic criticism on the signification and 
employment of the terms Elohim and Jehovah, wo find the usual 
amount of theological invontiveiiess, but we are unable to see that 
tlie ingenious commentary reconciles tbt? express declaration of 
Exodus that God was not known by the name of Jehovah to the 
Ihiti iarchs, with the assertion in Genesis that Abraham called the 
name of tljat place Jehovah-jirch" (Gen. xxii. 14), or with the ques- 
tion of God liimself, “ Is anything too hard for Jehovah?” (Gen. 
xviii. 1 1). 

Mr, Newman s criticism on the Apocalypse is treated with tlie 
jn^ofoundest contempt by liis imperious opponent. He is appa- 
rently ignorant that the view which he so uucercmonioubly rejects 
is not peculiar to the author of the “ Phases of Paith,” hut is 
shared by the most eminent theological tliinkers in^^rmany and 
Iniglaiid. It would be an unprofitable procedurplr'institutc a 
formal investigation into the precise significance oitl^dissolving 
views which appeared and disappewed before the rapt gaze of a 
^lillenarian mystic t*vo thousand years after he has ceased to 
exist ; and assuredly we make no pretensions to an exhaustive 
treatment of his magnificent but indeterminate presentments. 
Vet where the delicate details of the poetic imagination elude our 
intellectual grasp, a general interpretation is often practicable ; 
and an interpretation which recommends itself by its reasonable- 
ness, suitability, and adequacy, creates a conviction of its reality 
wliich we shall be very slow to abandon to the hypercritical 
objections of a subtile and captious antagonism. 

Mr. Newman pronounces the seventeenth ohapter of the Beve- 
lations to be anpareutly a political speculation, suggested by the 
civil wars of Otho, Yitellius, and Vespasian. He adds tbat it 
erroneously opines that the eighth emperor of Borne is to be the 

[ Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVIII.]--Nbw Series, Vol. XIV. No. II. E if 
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last, and is to be one of the preceding emperors restored ; pro- 
bably Nero, who was believed to have escaped to the kings of the 
East. This opinion, the author of the work now under jeview 
asserts to be mere nonsense, and declares that the statement can- 
not be reconciled with universally known history. We will see. 
The passage refeiTed to in the Apocalypse tells us there are 
seven kings, of whom five are fallen, one is and one is not yet 
come ; and when he cometh he roust continue a short space, and 
the beast that was and is not, even he is the eighth, and is of the 
seven, and gocth into perdition. 

Now, in the' catalogue of Ca*sars, the fifth in order, Nero, cor- 
responds witli the fifth king of the Apocalypse. Tlie e.\istijig‘ 
king of the prophecy would, of course, be Galba, the sixth in 
order. The expected king would be Vitellius, the seventh in order. 
The eighth king has the mysterious attribute of simultaneous 
existence and non-cxistencc.^ He was, we have seen, to be one 
of the seven, and there is no one of the seven but Nero to whom 
this singular characteristic of extinction and revival can be 
referred. His self-inflicted wound, his anticipated return as 
Antichrist, proclaim him to be the subject of this singular pre- 
diction : an opinion confirmed by the corroborating intimations 
of »SuIpicius, Sevenis, Lactantius, and Augustin : and remarkably 
illustrated and supported by the apociypha of Isaiali, first men- 
tioned by Origen, and referred to the first century by Gesenius. 
Devoted to Millcnariau expectations, its composer represents in 
it his hope of the speedy return of Christ; first, however, 
announcing the descent of Berial, tlie Ruler of this world, in the 
form of a wicked king, the murderer of his mother : evidently 
Nero. In addition to this, when W’O remember that the mystical 
number ofiJ^e beast, 000, aclmits of being representol by the 
words Nero^^sar, expressed in Hebrew chaructei's, we disceni a 
series of con*espondences of facts t^illying witli symbols which, in 
the absence of any valid reason for njecting it, induces us to 
accept the view held by Mr. Newman as iV satiedketory explana- 
tion of the visionary and enigmatical Apocalypse. The author 
of the Irrationalism of Infidelity'* makes light of Luthers repu- 
diation of this beck, which Mr. Newman regards ns important. 
Is he aware that the Revelation is not included in the list of 
hooks enumerated in^e canon of the council of Laodicea, or in 
tlie Apostolical cauiwbr in that of Cyril ; that Gregm 7 of Nyssa 
places it among jid apocryphal books, that Ch^sortom and 
Theodorct never 'mention it, and that J^erome acknowledges that 
it was not received by the Greek Church in fais time ?* 


* Stiidos, however, says that Chiysosh>in received the Apocalypse as divine. 
Gregory of Nasianzen omits it. 1^ the Constitutions,^ w'liich probably ori- 
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*‘Some Reply to the Phases of Faith.” 

In Mr. David Walther we encounter a critic of similar mental 
constitution, but less ardent, less defiant, though perhaps hardly 
less uncharitable. This gentleman at the commencement of his 
** Reply to the Phases of Faith, audaciously characterizes Mr. 
Newman’s book **as an honest narrative of processes of thought 
which are not honest accuses him of insinuating without estab- 
lishing his conclusions, and asserts that reasonable examination 
of the divine message is only permissible when it is accompanied 
by an earnest predisposition to believe the message. An un- 
biassed investigation of the credentials of the messenger is, in this 
case, pronounced impossible, and, if possible, would have in it the 
deep otf’ence of pride, would be a settled alienation, a death 
in sins. The philosophical difficulties of revelation are explained 
by the opposition of difficulties in nature ; the scientific difficulties 
are passed over with scarcely an attempt at an answer ; geological 
objections being met with the untftunded and insiifiicient hypo- 
thesis which interpolates an indefinite period betweeen the first and 
second verses of the first chapter of Genesis, and astronomical 
objections by nn nnconscions ignoring^ of their force, and n 
sentimental invitation to prefer the Study of the moral me- 
(?hani9m of the human spirit to that of the mechanism of the 
heavens. The internal difficulties, the contradictions and 
discrepancies of the Bible are solved with equal facility. In- 
genious perversion, unauthorized interpretation, a free play of 
fancy, an earnest predisposition * to accept any loose conjecture 
as a satisfactory soluiioii, and a determination to give to con- 
troverted passages that meaning only which is compatible with 
their imputed iiispiratiou, together with a total indifiei'enco to 
fact, probability, or result, distinguish the critical speculations of 
the present critic. He boldly maintains that the genealogical 
table of Matthew is, agreeable to its heading, the generation of 
Jesus, that is l^y his mother Mary; asserts an ellipsis of the noun 
of parentage, and proposes •‘Jacob begat Joseph, the father 
of Mary, of whom was bom Jesus," as a legitimate translation of 
the Greek words rendered in the common version “ Jacob begat 
Joseph, husband {rhv avSfMi)of Mary, of whom was born Jesus.” 
This hjqjothesis, which intimates tliat there were two Josephs, 
also requires us to believe that husband sometimes means father ; 
so that conversely fatb<9r| we suppose on occasion, means husband, 

giaated iu Syri% it reoeiveia np notice. Coamas Indicopleustes excludes it 
Ivoin tlic list of canonical bo(dcs. Erasmus speaks of it with suroicion,, Mi- 
clmclis, Bretschneidcr, Ewald, Be Wette, Luoke, Ncandcr, Cfredner, and 
Kcuss, all unite in den;^^ Its mvdneaess (that it was written by tbt 
John), thoiuh tlipy do not aU impugn its oauonkdty. It has boon via£* 
cated Zeuer. 

* “ ^ino llei)ly to the Phases of Fwth.” By David Walther. London : 
Campbell. 1851 . * • 
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and daugliter mother. In accordance with this doctrine apparently, 
n reviewer has already pronounced tliat before signifies aftenvards, 
and by an extended application of this principle of criticism, 
round may be hold to denote square, black whit-e, and falsehood 
truth. A most ductile and accommodating liermeneutic is thus 
introduced, w’hose general acceptance would end in a confusion 
of lij)" which w^ould transform liuman language into a sort of 
ronil pantomime, and save in appearance ll)c credit of inspiration 
by making its oracles so flexible, elastic, and ambiguous that 
every fanatic might discover in them a w’arrant for the crimes of 
a ferocious enthusiasm, and every dreamer a justification for the 
visions of a nebulous fancy, without incurring critical rebuke or 
apprehending logical refutation. Unfortunately for its proposer, 
the principle is self-destnictivo, for what means everything or 
anything, in reality means nofhing. We will mention anc-ther 
instance of the pliancy with wliich, in the hands of this theo- 
logical Ulysses, the obliging how of Scriptural expression con- 
sents to bend to the necessities of ortliodox interpretation. 
^Ir. Newman, in ad\;erting to the incident of the lig-tree, 
(Mark xi.) observes: we are perplexingly told that itwasnotlho 
time for figs.'’ Now', answers his ready corrector, “nil lljat is 
necessary seems to he to understaiid the time of fig-harvest wdicii 
tlic figs w'oiild have been gathered.” And w'ith this nnauthori/.cd 
and untenable explanation it is supposed that the (}iHiculty is 
solved and flic ohjector silenced. The original text distinctly 
d(?chires that the tig-tree had leaver, that it had nothing hut 
leaves ; and to account for the absence of fruit, plainly says that 
it was not the season. The unaided interpreter knows better than 
the inspired author; he violently AYrc‘sts his words to sustain his 
own view, and evidently expects tlnit his interpretation will lie 
received as final. 

We now take our leave of Mr. Newman’s critics, satisfied to 
have establislied their frequent incapacity, their general unscru- 
pulousness, their intellectual arrogance, and the inefficiency of 
their arguments. The use of false quotation marks ; the recourse 
to positive misstatement, to undeniable falsification and wilful 
misconstruction, fonn the cumulative charge which it has been 
our unwelcome duty to make good against Mr. Newman’s 
reviewers. For the literary and personal injustice thus done him 
the aggrieved author has received no redress, ft is true that in 
one instance an editorial announcement appeared regretting that 
quotation marks had been improperly inserted, but conveying no 
intimation of the essential falsehood of the paragraphs which 
attributed to Mr. Newman opinions, sentiments, -and reasonings 
w’hicli were not his. No apology has been offered for critical 
detraction ; no regret expres'^ed for the wrong done to a public 
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reputation. Arc we to infer that an nccomplislicil and naturally 
high-minded editor of nn orthodox review is so intimidated by the 
minatory consequences of an ingenuous disavowal of partisan mis- 
representation, that he does not dare to listen to the nobler prompt- 
ings of his own heart, that he does not dare to render justice 
whej'c an unfortunate compliance wdth prelatical requisitions has 
operated to the prejudice of a fellow-creature ? 

To expose the perverse and ungenerous eondu(!t of Mr. New- 
man’S critics, though a repulsive task, is one not wliolly unattended 
witli compensation, since it has enabled us to vindicate the indi- 
vidual and literary character of a man whose oaifiestucss, truth- 
fulness, high aims, and generous nature appear in striking and 
favourable contrast to the groundless prepossessions and unworthy 
motives which seem to have animated some, at least, of his criti- 
cal Antagonists. 

Our minute analysis of Mr. Ncavman s writings, and circum- 
stantial exposure of his reviewers misrepresentations, have so 
long detained us that we must pass lightly over the remaining 
productions of his pen. 

Less controversial and more philowf>ltical than any of the 
works already noticed, a little essay on “Catholic Union,” pub- 
lished about four years since, lirst invites attention. This essay 
may be regarded as u contribution to u theory of a Church of the 
f'uture on the deepest aind broadest basis, that of the permanent 
instincts of human nature, the aspiration after moral excellence ; 
tlie daily endeavour to dcvelope whatev(?r is noble, or just, or 
beautiful, or true in our common liunuinity, and to repress what- 
ever is debasing, false, fraudulent, and selfish. Such a catholic 
union >voiild have no religious creed ; it would embrace men of 
every nation and every Taitli, wherever they were sincere and per- 
sonally virtuous. Ihdigious distinctions, indeed, would be re- 
tained, and ultimately the stronger element, the higher truth, 
would prevail, absorbing all subordinate truths, extinguishing all 
forms of error. Th« common burning of the heart against injus- 
tice, sympathy with sulfering man, desire for human improvement, 
are the principles wJiich, in our author's view, would unite and 
(!()nsolidnte a church of human brotherhood. Such a church 
would he distinguished by its practical aims and tendencies — the 
realization of good, the destruction of evil. Old, almost as the 
lieaii of man, is the belief in a happier and holier future for the 
race ; the belief that the long-continued struggle between know- 
ledge and ignorance, between justice and wrong, love and hate, 
will issue in majestic results ; that “the one far-off divine event 
to which thOi whole creation moves” will have its secular and 
terrestrial fulfilment. The blind but generous impulses of com- 
munism, the predicting attitude qji modern science, the aocumu- 
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lated resources of material prosperity, the ever-growing ideal of 
the human intellect and heart, the partial eradication of some 
forms of malignant disease, and man’s enlarging empire over 
nature, seem to afford some waiTant for the belief in a fairer and 
nobler, though yet far-distant age, when he shall enter the un- 
travelled world" of the poet, and find his vaticinations in part 
come true. To w'ork towards the realization of this future is the 
laission which Mr. Newman assigns to the Church. The dis- 
tinction betw’ecu the two great social powei’S, the temporal' and 
spiritual is, our author insists, a cardinal one, the state being 
founded on a military, the church on a religious organization. 
The ideal of a church is that organization of men in whicli good- 
ness and wisdom shall he the great qualifications for rule and 
office. The nature of such a society is as essentially voluntary 
as that of a scientific union. The ideal of a state is that in whjcli 
the pi'iictical intellect presides over the material interests of the 
community; it reposes not on conviction but on power; the 
state coerces ; the churcli persuades : the state controls action ; 
the cliuroli offers cultivation and counsel. As in this new ecele- 
siate the ivcognition ofOmpmn goodness is the bond of union and 
co-operation, no theological dogma would be enforced, not even a 
profession of theism \vouId be required, though theism is the 
indispensable postulate of conscience. The philosophical moral 
doctrine which needs to be taught more intelligibly is the unity 
of mankind. The duty of devoting great wealth to public enjoy- 
ment, and finding pride and pleasure in this devotion ; the true 
appreciation of beauty, art, and science, the assignation of their 
respective offices to painting, music, and architecture as aids to, 
not substitutes for, religion ; a more generous and philosophical 
distribution of tlic employments of men, and a revision and ox- 
tension of female occupation, are the deities to he imposed, or the 
improvements to be introduced by the intelligence and moml 
feeling of the new church. 

It will be readily anticipated from the fine utterances -of Mr. 
Newman's devotional muse, in a work already noticed,^ that ho 
predicts the period when tlie pure tlieisfs Avill provide tlnmiselvcs 
with an equivalent for the divine service of orthodox religionists ; 
pantheists and secularists being loft to construct their own poetical 
and oratorical sul>stitute. In the interval, Mr. Newman recom- 
mends the Gstablisliment of gratuitous i«ctureft-=-a rocommen- 
elation, as it seems to us, of high practical value and present 
importance. For, however Utopian this noble aspiration after a 
church of human brotherhood may be pronotmeed, it is at least 
certain that able and csompetent instmetors, animated by a true 
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•spirit of self-sacrifice, and presenting themselves as the mission- 
aries of phil<Ei8ophic tmth and moral excellence, with sober views, 
tolerant hearts, and discreet practice, might materially assist the 
intellectual advanoeinent of the age on which our ethical and 
social progress are ultimately dependent. Unity of life requires 
primarily unity of thought, and we must be content to ditf*aso our 
hoarded knowledge, to popularize our collected science, to pro- 
laulgate throughout the towns and villages of England the real 
facts of the past history of the human race, the sad but grand 
a7iil ennobling biography of man, the results of tlio long philo- 
s(q>hical elaboration which has displaced the driauns of tbe old 
lli(x)logy, eliminated the belief in witchcraft, substituted mans 
knowledge and mans self-reliance and conquest of difficulty for 
fanciful interpretations of physical plienoineua and indolent de- 
pcijxlence on supernatural aid, before wo can successfully enter on 
the nmturer w'ork of moral or social amelioration. We will 
clierisJi, thoii, the hope that this suggestion of Mr. Newman's is 
available for ready adoption, however chimerical may be bis 
imposing prospectus of catholic union, however bastdess and 
ethereal his fubric of an ideal church. , • • 

Descending from these empyrean heights we alight on the terra 
linna of man’s material iniorosts. The important science of poli- 
ti<*al economy, wliicli, since the great construction of Adam Smith, 
has been slowly acquiring extension and popular favour, has been 
treated with considcTable cleverness and some originality by the 
various gciiins of Mr. Newman. His book on this subject is the 
pleasantest and clearest manual on the science of wealth we have 
ever read, marked by lucid exposition oud felicitous illustration, 
and recommended by its plain and forcible language, and an 
attractive, if somewhat dictatorial, manner. An unqualified 
jicccplanoe of the great natural law of competition, with a con- 
(lomnation of socialistic theories is, Mr. Newman thinks, quite 
vt'concikble with the mnintemmee of the ethical principle tliat 
t Imse who are associated in labour ought to have n permanent moral 
union and joint interest, wdth ability to exact their awn remedies 
within their own sphere. Rejecting all parliamentary panaceas 
ibr pauperism, Mr. Newman desiderut-es the institution of nobler 
and j lister relations between master and workman, and pronounces 
this of paramount importance. The general soundness of his 
ocouomic view is as unimpeachable os bis generous philanthropy 
and political sagacity ore apparent Averring that economical 
science alone is really able to dii'cct the okannels of employment, 
lie asserts tlie supranacy of the higher science of politied, whose 
most important funothm is to impart moral chairacter^ oamtion 
moral relations, and claim the performance of relative inties in 
£ill the existing and tolerated forms of social life. The sections 
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entitled Local Patriotism,” " More TiCisiiro and Higher Culture,” 
and “ Moral Unions,” at once attest tlie philosophical character 
of the work, and the sympathetic natuit* of tliC author. The path 
on which Mr. Newman treads most firmly is that which has been 
w'orn by the steps of approved and illustrious predecessors ; but 
he docs not follow servilely in tliose steps. Occasionally he even 
deviates from the liigli road, though not till after long and deli- 
berate thought, and assumes an independent and antagonistic 
position. T'hus he controverts the magnificent deductive theory 
of rent, which, in its matured form, wo owe to the genius of 
liicardo, depreciating its value or denying its validity, on the 
ground of its being too intangible to be either verified or dis- 
proved by appeal to direct fact; which is tantamount, as w'c con- 
ceive, to an entire rejection of the d jiviori method, as defined 
and sanctioned hy onr best scientific authorities. 

But we pass on to another phase of our author’s literary g(»nins. 
AVe have already exhibited Mr. Newman's qualifications for his- 
torical composition, as illustrated hy his work on the Huhrow 
monarchy. Tlic same justifiahlo scepticism, the same felicity ()f 
c(»njeetiiral criticism ond sagacious insight that characterized 
that valuable and vituperated book, are extended to a minor and 
more fortunate production entitled “ Regal Rome.” Availing 
himself of the labours of previous investigators, and applying to 
the solution of diffieulties the same critical expedients which 
their partial success had already accredited, iMr. Newman has 
essayed to reconstruct the picture of primitive Rome ; and, liring- 
ing a fresh mind to old discussions, has presented us with a por- 
trait which has all the charm of that originality which ho dis- 
avows. ilr. Newman’s philological speculation is interesting 
though it requires •verification. In comparing the Latin vocabu- 
lary with that of the Greeks, Germans, and Kelts, lie discerns a 
far closer similarity with the Keltic, maintains that much of tlic 
Keltic in Latin has been intruded, and concludes that between 
the Kelts and some insignificant ingredient of the Latin popula- 
tion no great cliasni existed. Tlic relations of llic iSabine patron 
to his client, IVIr. Newman compares to those between a chief of 
the Gaelic clans and lii» vassals ; and this analogy is fortified hy 
etymological considerations. The Gaelic dann (children) is the 
root answering to Fatronus. Clan in Etruscan he conjectures, 
and Dennis’s Etruria seems to confirm the conjecture, to mean 
filiuH or natmf and though the Gaels say Athair for Pater, llic 
P might hove been dropped by the northern branch of Kelts in 
this word, as conversely in the Welsh correlative to the Garlic 
clann we . find the P retained. Mr. Newman bcljicves that tlic 
Sabine patron was to his client, in an economical and commercial 
sense, as landlord to tenant. /Ihe patron lived without labour. 
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"J’ho younger Lraiiches of his family, at first forming his welcome 
guests and his devoted bodyguard, subsequently acquired nume- 
rical expansion, and thus the whole nation was divided into nobles 
and poi)ulace, patricians and plebeians, lords and serfs. I'ho 
people of Sabine Rome consisted, Mr. Newman thinks, primarily 
of a Latin population, itself a fusion of Umbrian and Oscan 
tribes, modified by Hellenic influence and Pelasgic admixture ; 
and secondarily of a conquering and assimilating Sabine clement, 
'fo this composite people Mr. Newman attributes high aristocra- 
lical feeling and an intense po\ver of submitting to discipline ; 
profound veneration for authority, and a •rigieW observance of 
order and precedent; devotion to the national religion, yet sub- 
jection of all religious offices to the State ; honour to agriculture 
above all tnidoa, and to arms above all accomplishments. If, in 
addition to the various momenta of race and institutions already 
described, we suppose a further iin^lifirntion effected by Etruscan 
influences, we (‘oniplcte AFr. Newmiin’s theory of Regal Rome. 
'J’he vigorous growth of the State he ascribes to the rigid and self- 
(levotiT)g virtue of the Sabines, combined witi) the organizing and 
expansive policy of the liUtins. Tlie gr^tft*(muse of the prosperity 
of th(.' primitive (;ity was the practical interest evinced by the 
kings who placed themselves at the head of the movement for the 
enfranchisement and elevation of the low er classes. The destruc- 
tion of the rnonanthy was the explosion of rage against an insti- 
tution which w’us unjustly made responsibh^ for a personal iniquity, 
and il became tlio prelude to a century and a half of tumultuous 
struggle and intohuablc suffering to the 4 >lebeians, who, in the 
elective king, lost tbqir natural and legitimate protector. 

'J'hese are the results of Mr. Newman's ingenious and sugges- 
tive essay on the early period of Roman history. We have no 
intention of criticising his premises or questioning his conelu- 
sioiiF. The old romance of Rome has been destroyed ; we have 
no hope that wo shall ever be able to reconstruct her primi- 
tive history. Whene there is a wild field for conjecture the area 
of cerfftinty is exceedingly limited. Tlie materials supplied by 
Livy may with equal plausibility be rationalized into the semblance 
of historic tinth ; or elaborated into the cloudy texture of mythical 
idealization, according to the intellectual temperament of the 
interpreter. • 

1 ’roin Roman history we pa.ss to Roman poetry, of which Mr. 
Newman is^a competent expositor. His rendering of the Odes 
of Horace is quite unique. The principle of translation adopted 
is that of representing the various forms of Latin lyric verse by 
equivalent niqtres. The value of such a translation to an English 
student is evident. It enables him, with the help of a little 
imagination, mentally to reproduce the classic ode in' its gem-like 
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purity and simplicity. It is tlie proximate success of this bold 
experiment that reconciles us to a metrical version, the fidelity 
of which precludes more than occasional elegance and partial 
haimony. Translation in rhyme we hold to be an impossibility ; 
if it closely follow the text, the language is crampt and harsh ; if 
it assume a musical and graceful expression* it is unfaithful to 
tlie original. An exact metrical but unrhymed version, again, 
is, wo think, only permissible where, as in the present instance, 
the iiiclie employed by the translator really imitates that of the 
primary poet. In this case it ueeoinpli&hcs an attainable and 
intelligible cnd,,nnd is of eminent use to the inquiring and careful 
student, to whom ‘circumstance not unfrequently prohibits the 
acquisition of a foreign language. These remarks are by uo 
moans intended to exclude from our literature a really poetic 
rendering of the epics, dramas, or lyrics of other nations. Sucli a 
version will always bo welcome, to a reading hut unlettered public, 
not bocaiisc it accurately replaces the words or metres of the 
Greek, Latin, or Gorman muse by corresponding English words 
and metres, but because, while conveying the substantial sense of 
tlie exotic production,! it, oilers metrical attractions of its own, 
and is, as far as tlie form is comierned, a now work which we owe 
to the poetic nature of the intorpretcr, and not to the genius of 
the finginal author. 

Where, however, a versified transhition neither imitates the 
metre nor substitutes a beautiful and melodious utterance of its 
owu for that of the composition which it represents, we conshler 
it really inferifU’ to a r%cy and idiomatic ])rose translation. Ac- 
c(jrdingly while wc acknowledge that the clo.se reudering of tin; 
Homeric words and the sound scholarship which Mr. Newman’s 
translation of the Iliad evinces, make it a valuable auxiliary to 
the student, wc are at a loss to sec how it can give the least 
pleasure to the general reader. The object of verse is to chaiin ; 
its musical suggest! venoss, its exquisite emotional influence, arc 
its only justification ; if where we are natuiully led to look, for 
lhe.se we find only harsh inversion, repulsive arcbmsm, intolerable 
attectation, sing-song doggerel, and epithets that disturb or destroy 
the impressions tlicy are intended to excite, disappoitiimeni infal- 
libly results, and we pronounce the work, rostheUcoIly considered, 
jufailurc. “ The dapper-greavod Achmans “ the bonny oflspriug’’ 
of a god or heroic man ; “ the canny^coiiuselled" chiefs, and tlio 
spry-footed nymphs” whom Mr* Newman introduces in his Iliad, 
are intolerable to us ; and if his favourite metre, which is the 
exnc t parallel oX that of the renowned song that celebrates — 

' ** The captain bald of Kalifaa, 

That lived in country quaiien 
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really does represent the rhythm of the Homeric hexameter, then 
we have erred for long years in ascribing to its several varieties a 
martial hurrying sweep of sound, a roll as of the majestic 
gathering and breaking of mighty waves, a musical measured 
beat, as of graceful dancing motion, a simple charming rise 
and fall ns of pleasant voices murmuring in near or distant talk. 
No doubt the Homeric line degenerates occasionally, and im- 
poverishes itself naturally and unconsciously ; but its sup- 
posed equivnlent, as employed by its adopter, degenerates syste- 
matically, and its characteristic impoverishment seems to indicate 
a fatal and unavoidable Jieccssity. Admittitig, tHen, the acade- 
mical or didactic nses of this new version of the “ Iliad,’' we abso- 
lutely deny its artistic or poetical value. Assertion, however, is 
not prool’, and from individual opinion there is always, where 
poeU’y is coucerued, an autlioritative court of appeal — popular 
judgmeuk • 

On the termiuiitioJi of this critical survey of Mr. Newmiin’s 
literary labours, we naturally recall our thoughts to the social 
work he has aimed to do, the intellectual position which ho 
occupies, the religif)us creed that ho f)t(](fclaims. His contro- 
versial books have a chtiractcr about them which makes their 
literary merits cjiiito secondary: they are, in some sense, his life; 
liis life, oven more than Jiis thought. Nay. they are the life and 
thought of all who have had the sorrow, or the privilege, accord- 
ing as we estimate it, of discerning the false and the obsolete in 
old forms of faitli, and aspiring to the acquisition of a larger and 
more human creed. In our day, unbelief is common, and, as a 
necessary consoquoiico of a supposed detection of falsehood, it is 
inevitable and beneficial. But unbelief must not and cannot be 
the filial attitude of our inttdlect. For it avails little to reject 
the false, unless the rejection he a preparation for tlie reception 
of the true. Few men have felt this more deeply than Mr. New- 
man. Hence his persistent endeavour to reconstruct a religion 
for humanity, to give*u8 back under what he conceives to be truer 
forms the ancient faith that made men strong, valiant, and trust- 
I’lil ; that inspired them with fortitude in the battle of life, hu- 
mility before the Ideal of their heart and conscience ; hope for 
1 he future; patience and consolation in the present; reverence 
and love for the past. We do not claim for Mr. Newman success 
in his enterprise, but at least he has exhibited many of the qua- 
lities that are tlie conditions of success : courage, honesty, dis- 
interestedness, mental intrepidity, devotion to a righteous purpose, 
quiet endurance, and persevering endeavour. The “Phases of 
Faith, ' the “Spul, " “Theism, Doctrinal and Practical,” all esta- 
blish his genuineness and sincerity ; all fdiow bow he has suflered^ 
thought, and done. His sympathy with man, his love of tru^, 
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his desire for the physical and spiritual elevation of our race ; 
his readiness to champion goodness ; to support freedom ; to dif- 
fuse wisdom; to procure for the oppressed nations liberty of 
thought, of action, of social life; to extend the rights of a free 
people in proportion to their moral and intellectual capacity, are 
known by liis deeds and spoken words, ns well ns by his writings. 
Distinguished by Ins unwearied industry, he has shown his patriotic 
and cosmopolitan sympathy in vari<)us literai-y and active direc- 
tions, in which wc cannot now follow’ him. There are men whoso 
classical learning is superior ; wdiose mathematic attainments are 
far greater ; ^\1n)se festhctic faculty is more delicate, but there is 
no man in onr generation who, possessing such numerous accom- 
plishments, has so nobly, so unequivocally stood forth as the 
representative at once ot fa ithfnl unbelief md religious aspiration. 

It is improhahle, we think, tliat his medhods will ho fiitally 
accepted; it is improbable 4hat tins poor distracted ago of ours 
will ever attain rest. In tliis prevailing scepticism, tlie growing 
discredit into which all theological and metaphysical science has 
fallen, the present imperfect and prc‘rari()iis position of any 
natural system of phfio*sc.phy, and the mnv undisciplined state of 
the human afteotions and faculties, it is far more likely that the 
dream of catholic unity will he indefinitely postponed, tliat the 
human mind, confused as if hy ccdostial panii' and preternatural 
terror, will, in its spasmodic efforts to avoid the loncliiH'ss of un- 
belief, and to escape the practical and logical inconsequence of the 
current creeds, oscillate irom heresy to orthodoxy, from scepticism 
to Catliolicism, with a sad and monotonous alternation, till long 
after we and our children have ceased to speculate on the prob- 
lems of existence, or to feel “ the burtlten and the mysteiy (»f 
nil this unintelligible world." Still, a cordial welcome and sin- 
cere applause arc due to all tliosc who strive to restore ns to faith, 
to moral grandeur, to tlie sense of an inward law* awful as tlie 
voic«i of God himself; who proclaim that the old Hebrew tradi- 
tions have still a divine significance ; that *trnth and duty, and 
sin and the soiTow that follow's sin ; that holiness, and the joy 
that holiness confers, are, under some assignable name, and with 
some definite circumscription, solemn and ctenial verities. Air. 
Nmvmnn has faithfully striven to accomplish this arduous entcr- 
prise; and if he has not brought light and conviction to all, we 
doubt not that there are many who owe to his teachings much of 
calm faith, and steady love, and sustaining hope ; many to wdiorn 
the true and noble utterancf/s ot his practicfd theism reveal fresh 
beauty and offer new certainty ; because thc-y believe him to have 
laid broad, deep, and strong the basis of his spccnlative theism. 

We Imve completed our task ; One of required vindication and 
necessitaU'd* disclosure. We have shrunk from giving needless 
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olFence, but we have not shrunk from asserting what we deem to be 
tlic truth, nor refrained from the severity of righteous and deserved 
reproof. In discharging the office assigned us, our principal 
object has been to show tliat Mr. Newman’s arguments remain 
substantially unanswered ; to intimate tbe difficulties of belief, 
and to propitiate the generous sympathies of the intellectual and 
tolerjuit believer. We have, throughout this article, not so much 
opposed tlie religious creed of society as the arguments and expe- 
dients by which tJiat creed is supported. If the truth be really 
on the side of Mr. Newman’s opponents, as they assert, a sounder 
logical and philosophical method will elicit and confirm it; while 
his sophistical arguments and ungrounded theories, as they pro- 
nounce them, will thus be finally refuted and defeated. 

Truth — which is but another name for the imperial aggre- 
gate uf the great facts of Nature, of man, and the eternal and 
mysterious life which includes thepi — can never suffer from dis- 
cussion. It expands •with human culture; it gains depth and 
breadth with the advance of science; it acquires fresh glory and 
security from its material conquests. Whether some fonn of 
Christianity is to guide the coining geyei’iwtions of men, as most 
think; whether the hope which a few high intellects among us still 
cherish of a transcendental method of evolving religious truth is yet 
to he realized ; whether, as others say, we must rest content “with 
the dim gleams of a remoter world, ” to wdiich poets and mystics 
refer us, learning a wise self-limitatiou, and finding a childlike satis- 
faction in tlii' duties and enjoyments whicli human relations and 
iiatui*al developments suggest, we presume not to determine. To 
us tlii.s only is evident, that while, on the one lumd, sincere doubt is 
better than blind conviction, while it cannot ho suppressed by coer- 
cir)n or intimidated by tbeological menace, the final establishment 
of truth, on the other hand, can only be effected by the combined 
efforts of men of peace and good ^Yill, of men who arc not afraid 
to fju.e argument, who are slow to prejudge others, who give au 
opponent credit for .genuine faith and honest conviction, who to 
the resources of a judicial yet expansive intellect unite the high 
iju.ilities of a genial mid chivalrous heart. 
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Aet. IV. — Travbj* during the last Half Century. 

1 The Principal NavigationB^ Voyages, Trqffiqres, and Dis- 
coueries of the English Nation, made by Sea or Oue^iaiul, to 
the Remote and Farthest Distant Quarters of the Earth, at 
any Time within the Compasse of these 1 600 Yercs, &c. &c. 
By Bicbard Hakluyt, Preacher, and sometime Student of 
Ciiris^t Church in Oxford. Adik) 1590. 

2. The English Cyrlopcedia. A New Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge, ^ography. In i volumes. Conducted by 
Charles Knight. London: Bradbury and Evans. 1855. 

O NE of the discontents of our saucy modern days is at the small- 
ness of the globe we livu on. Between the recent discoveries 
in astronomy, on the one hand, and the ]n‘odigious achievements 
in geographical exploration on the other, together with the 
saving of time from steam-travelling, we seem to have obtained n 
command over the spaOew of the globe which considerably dimi- 
nishes the popular i*evcrence for the mysteries of our planet. In 
the old times it was regtirded as practically unlimited as an area 
of human habitation : wdierens we now see the foremost nations 
contending, by force or trickery, for the one, two, or three spots 
remaining available for colonization. A colony must have a gi*cat 
river, and iwssess its outfall ; but tliere are no more great rivers, 
we arc told. This really was the reason of the intensity of the 
struggle about Oregon — the American and the British Govern- 
ments being both convinced that the Columbia was the Very last 
great river that was to be had, all the world over. Since that, to 
be sui'c, the Russians ba\'e appropriattnl the Amour to very good 
purpose ; and T)r. Livingstone has opened up the Zambesi ; so 
that pnident people will not n.ssume that all the commodity of 
gj-eaf rivers has bt'en taken up by the human race, and much less 
by the civilized part of it. Still, there is so small a portion of the 
globe that is absolutely unknown to the existing generlition, and 
they have so compa.ssed its dimensions by sailing round it, nud 
then, by finding tlie magnetic polo in the north, and determining 
its place on llie so-called antarctic continent in the south, that 
tlic ancient wonder and awe liave been converted into an interest 
of a very different character. It may be no misemployment of 
mi hour, in this year 1858, to glance at the changes introduced 
into the life of tlie present generation by the extended travel of 
recent tiigaes, even going no further back than our^Vm contniy’. 

There iy no doubt about what travel was in its early period; 
when war cAmed men abroad connnerco and science do now, 
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nail when colonization grew up in the rear of war, establishing a 
chain of posts between the natural homes of men and the utter- 
most parts of the earth, as the earth was to them. Tlie images 
of the early travelling period are familiar to all of us wlio love 
modem traivel ; Abraliam resting in the Libyan desert, and look- 
ing up at tlie glazed and pictured Pyramids ; Thales saying fare- 
well to the priests at Thebes, and hastening home to Ionia to 
amaze his countrymen with warnings of an eclipse, which really 
happened, and. which suspended a battle between the Medcs and 
Persians ; and the grave, observant olive-oil merchant, who ap- 
peared at Memphis from Athens, and can’icd home something 
more than Egyptian com— even that knowledge of legislation 
which causes every great lawgiver to ho called after him — a 
Solon ; and Pythagoras meditating among the tombs beside the 
Nil(i; imd Plato training himself in speculation in the schools; 
and others who dropped hints when.they returned to their various 
homes that the wise m^jii in Egypt could tell of a way round 
Africa by sea, and tliat there was land far out in the Atlantic, 
immeasurably beyond the l^illars of Hercules. We are all 
familiar with the coTioei)tions of Herodotirs in his wanderin'gs ; 
and of Alexander caiwing his way to the Indus ; and of the cu- 
riosity of Homan officials holding place in the outlying colonies 
of the empire ; and of the anticpie Christian missionaries, attach- 
ing themselves to iVIongolian caravans, and bearing up against 
the horrors of (Central Asia, in order to carry the Gospel to 
China ; and of Marco Polo, living two lives in the term of one, — 
looking back from his Chinese existence upon bis Italian life as 
w'O fancy the departed surveying their mortal career; and the 
travelling students, and the Crusaders, and the merchant-specu- 
lators^ and all the various wanderers in the early period f)f loco- 
motion, which furnished such wonderful supplies of domestic 
entertainment during tlie stay-at-home term which succeeded. 
Wc have all been amused, in our time, at tlie popular curiosity 
and reverence whioli^waited on voyagers during the periotl inter- 
vening between the decline of the old causes of travel and the 
birth of the new. Othello's account of this mode is perhaps the 
prettiest we have ; but there are otiier images clustering round 
the great new birth of travel in the sixtecntli century. Among 
them is that of the vivacious and inquisitive boy, Pichard Hak- 
luyt, who delighted in visiting a rich relative, that he might 
siiiiid for hours before the charts spread out on the walls, and 
devour every book of ‘‘ cosmo^’eq>hy*' on tlie library shelves. 
Wc all have our sympathies with the youth and the maturity 
that grew oo^ of such a boyhood, — mastering all languages 
which contributed books or MSS. of travel ; now concentrating 
all the geometrical and nautical science of his time oh the charts 
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with which he illustrated his lectures at Oxford ; now decipher- 
ing the MSS. Avhich he had fetched from distant countries, at 
great cost of pains and money ; now deep in consultation with 
Drake and Walsinghain, or receiving letters from Ortelius or 
^Mei'cator; and at last yielding to the fascination of llaleigh s 
incitements as they worked togetlier over tlie " Naval History of 
England,” so tha the became one of “ the Company of Gentlemen 
Adventurers” engaged to plant and inhabit Virginia. Many of 
these images flit across our memories as we pass Hakluyt s tomb 
in Westminster Abbey, or see in any old library the set of his 
Avorks ; but pwhaps the truest idea of the man and his occupa- 
tion may bo obtained by contrasting those works the mo^t 
recent books on geography, or narratives of extensive travel. 
Hakluyt was not aware of any absurdity in oflering to the public 
“The Principal Navigations and Discoveries of the English 
Nation, by Hea or over Laud,tto the Peniote and Earthest J)istant 
Quarters of the Earth, at any Time within the Compass of tiiese 
inOO Years;” whereas a single expedition now furnishes move to 
relate than the travel of a thousand years did then. Hakluyt 
devoted one volume to ‘tUe north and north-east, from l ^aplaud to 
tlie Sea of Japan, and a second to ilio south and south-east ; while 
the third was occupied with the new western world ; wlicreas a 
duly qualified traveller would fill the three with any one of the 
countries in llichard's whole catalogue. 

At the opening of a period so new, the delight in voyages and 
traveds wius chiefly as a luxury of the imagiiiation. The luxury 
itself was ancient enough, — witness the popularity of the Odyssey, 
and the welcome awaiting the wayfarer in all places and at all 
times at which any mental development was present ; but every 
new country opened up by adventurers afforded, or was expecUnl 
to afford, new stimulus of wonder — new material of the nun - 
vellous. If readers had outgrown stories “ of men whose lieads 
do grow beneath their shoulders,” they had no distrust of 
monkish narratives of tribes in Africa who married beautiful 
damsels one day, in order to breakfast on delicate steaks of tliem 
the next morning. It was a received fact that in Ireland every- 
body had a familiar spirit, and that the convenience of getting 
everything done by diabolical skill was so great, that no exhorta- 
tion availed to break the bond. Such racy anecdotes, with a 
background of scenery of like fidelity,— on land, whole wildc r- 
nesses of monkeys, elephants, and serpents that shallowed a vil- 
lage for supper, aiid slept coiled up on an area of twenty miles 
every way ; on rivers, the leviathan and orocodites, from which 
there was no security but that they were so long that they could 
not turn; golden sands, moreover, and broad ofiannels strewn 
with pearls'aud gems; and at sea, all manner of strange fishes 
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below, anil strange birds above, and ghosts on the horizon, and 
cloud-lands painted by the devil, and mermaidens and pirates, 
and spontaneous illuminations of the sea. These things, with 
tlie actual perils and exciting adventures of a period when travel- 
lers were unaccountable sti*angers wherever they went, made nar- 
ratives of travel the favourite literature that they wwe for a 
century from the time of Henry VII. 

How different is the interest now ! The value of Hakluyt’s 
books was great, not only because they gave some knowledge of 
the existence and characteristics of remote countries, but because 
tljcy expanded and enriched the minds of reorders with new 
imagery and associations, and liberalized their conceptions of 
mankind in its variety of life and ways. Paths of commerce 
were tlius openod, also, and roads to otlicr good things ; but no 
man, then living, wore ho Bacon hirnselt^ could suspect what 
could be achieved by travel in the c«urse of half a century, when 
once the impulse was given, as it has been in our days. It was 
not then conceivable how the conditions of life itself w'ould he 
changed to millions of our island-nation wlio have never crossed 
any of its “four seas,” — to hundreds of thousands who have done 
so little travel in their own persons as never to have seen the son 
at all. It was not then imagined that by measuring a degree of 
the earth s surface, the system of the heavens could be revealed ; 
or that men could weigh the globe by the specimen of a moun- 
tain ; or tljat the constitution and liistory of our planet could be 
illustrated by visiting the sea-beaches of Bouth America; or that 
men should compel the sun to paint instantaneous pictures of 
prec ipices overhanging the Pacific ; or volcanic rifts in mid-air, 
by which the formation of the globe might bo traced at home. 
Nobody dreamed that, by going over the siirmce of the earth, 
secrets might bo learned about its centre. Nobody supposed 
that, by introducing to one another’s knowledge by hearsay^ 
populations living on opposite sides of the globe, millions would 
he added to both by» the creative operation of commerce. Few 
could have imagined even how far histoiy might bo disclosed by 
antiquarian travel ; much less could it have occurred to the most 
far-sighted that interpretation Would lead to prophecy, both in 
science and in history ; that the imagination of fireside voyagers 
would he more richly feasted than ever, the more real the tale of 
travel became; and that the life of men universally would be 
tempered by new arts, adorned by fresh and innocent luxuries, 
secured by n perpetual expansion of political science, grounded 
on wider and wider induction, and rendered altogether more w'ortli 
having, by a spreading participation among all peopled in the 
special inheritance of cacli. ' . ^ 

The interval between the fit of tijavel of the sixteenth century 
LVol. LXX. No. CXXXVIIL]— *;bw Sejues, Yol. XIY. No. II. F F ‘ 
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and that of our own exhibited a rather ^dull way of going about 
the world, and much less of it than might have been expected 
after such examples had been set as those of Vasco de Gama, 
Colambus, and Marco Polo. The gentlemen of Europe still visited 
other countries before settling down in their own ; but it was in 
the way of making the grand tour, as a finishing part of educa- 
tion. Their travels were no pleasure to people at home, but 
rather the contrary — like the narintives of llhinc travellers thirty 
years ago, and of the Alps, and the Nile at present. In 1779, 
Horace Walpole was much amused with new travels through 
ypain by a Mr. Swinburne.'* He says, These new travels are 
simple, and do tell you a little more than late voyagers, by whose 
accounts one would think there was nothing in Sptiin but mule- 
teers and fandangos.’* This style of relating travels is accounted 
for in the next sentence. In truth, tliere does not seem to be 
much worth seeing but prospe*:jts ; and those, unless I vrere a bird, 
I would never visit, when the accommodations were so wretched.’’* 
’J’herc it is ! Bad aecouimodations kept our locomotive gentry 
on one track ; and when they retamed, they could tell of courts, 
and politics, and modes* qf society in coutinental cities ; but all the 
rest of the wealth of “ foreign parts” was neglected and undreamed 
of. Even enlightened men su 2 )poscd there was nothing but 
“prospects” to be seen. Arthur Young introduced the idea of a 
more edifying way of traversing foreign countries ; but his social 
observations and economical inferences did not prepare a good 
reception for the more adventurous class wrho w'ere about to set 
forth on fresh explorations of the globe. The more conventional 
were the narratives of gentlemen who %vere handed over from one 
amhas.sudor to another at the stations of the grand tour, the less 
chanee had tlte adventurous sort of being ai)precitttf?d. I’hc 
mournful story of liruce reveals, in the clearest light, the spirit of 
the time. It does not occur to travellers like Bruce, and like 
some other educated and honourable genllemen who might bo 
pointed out, that their accounts of what they had seen would be 
utterly disbelieved at home, and that they should be pronounced 
impostoi^s, as soon ns they had anything to relate which comfort- 
able and conceited domestic people did not know before, and had 
not happened to imagine. Horace Walpole, who could sit at 
home and conceive of marvels in a “ Castle of Oiaanto,'* could 
write in this manner of a gentleman who was more amazed at 
being supposed a liar than nil the Walpoles and Selwynas of his 
time could be at anything that happened in Abyssinia.. 

" Woi^ld you believe that the great Abyssinian, Mr. Bruce, whom Dr. 

B made me laugh by serious^ calling the intrepid traveller^ has 

,, 

^ » ** Letters of Horace Walpole,^ voL vii. p. 187. 
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had tlio intrepidity to write a letter to the Doctor, which the latter has 
printed in his book ; and in which he intrepidly tells lies of almost as 
large a magnitude his story of the bramble, into which his Majesty 
of Abyssinia and his whole army were led by the fault of hia general, 
and which bramble was so tenacious that his majesty could not dis- 
entangle himself without stripping to the skin and leaving his robes 
in it ; and it being death in that country to procure or compass t^e 
sovereign’s nudity, the general lost his head for the error of bis 
march. 

** In short, Mr. Bruce has not only described six Abyssinian musical 
instruments, and given their names in the ancient Ethiopic and in the 
court language, but contributed a Theban harp, as:# beautifully and 
gracefully designed as if Mr. Adam had drawn it for Lady Mansfield’s 
dressing-room, with a sphinx, masks, a patera, and a running foliage of 
leaves. Tins harp, Mr. Bruce says, he copied from a painting in fresco 
on the inside of a cayern near the ancient Thebes, and that it was 
paiiited there by the order of Seso.^tris, and he is not at all astonished 
at the miracle of its preservation, thSugh he treats poor accurate Dr. 
Pococke with great contempt for having been in the cave without see- 
ing this prodigy, which, however, graceful as its form is, Mr. Bruce 
thinks w’as not executed by any artist superior to a sign-painter, yet 
so high w'as the perfection of the arts in'* the time of Sesac, that 
a common mechanic could not help rendering faithfully a common in- 
strument. I am sorry our Apelles, iSir Joshua, has not the sign- 
painter’s secret of making his colours lust iu an open cave for thou- 
sands of years. 

‘‘It is unlucky that Mr. Bruce docs not possess another secret 
reckoned very essential to intrepid travellers — a good memory. Last 
spring he dined at Mr. Crawfurd’s : George Selwyn was one of the 
com]>any. After relating the story of the bramble, and several other 
curious particulars, somebody asked Mr, Bruce if the Abyssinians had 
any musical instruments ? ‘ ^Musical instruments !’ said he, and 

paused — ‘ Yes, I think 1 remember one — lyre.* George Selwyn whis- 
pered his neighbour, ‘ I am sure there is one less since he came out of 
the country.* There are now six instruments there.” — “ Letters of 
Horace Walpole,” vol. vi. pp. 313, 314. 

This Theban liarp,*so fit for Lady Mansfield s dressiiig-room, and 
therefore so clear an invention of Bruce's, is the very thing now so 
well known to Egyptian travellers in the tomb called Bruce s at 
Thebes ; and there, iu the hollow of the rock, has the old harper 
stood for thousands of years, while scores of generations of gigf- 
gling fine gentlemen have gone to their graves quizzing stout 
adventurers who have seen more than their critics can imagine. 
Walpole vented his contempt on the whole class. After Bruce 
wxnt Banks; and then Cook’s “Voyages” came out. We find 
Walpole sayinj; in 1788 — 

“ When the arts are brought to such p^fcction in Europe, who 
would go, like Sir Joseph Banks, in %sarch of islands in* the Atlantic 

F F 2 
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{sic) where the natives have in six thousand years not improved tho 
science of carving fishing-hooks out of bones or flints.” — “ Letters,” 
viii. 438. 

And in 1781 he wrote : — 

“ Captain Cook’s ‘Voyages’ I have neither read, nor intend to read. 
I have seen the prints — a parcel of ugly faces .... rows of savages, 
with backgrounds of palm-trees . . . , uncoutli lubbers : nor do I 
desire to know how unpolished the North or Soutli Poles have re- 
mained ever since Adam and Eve were just such mortals.” — “ Letters,” 
viii. 482. 

( t 

Franklin, D’Urville, AVilkes, or Earth would have pleased him no 
better, while he measured all lands and peoples by the standard of 
home. If it was inorcdible that an artist in Ethiopia could nso 
bettor colours than onr lleynolds, we cannot wonder that tlie bar- 
baric spo<‘taclcs seen in Al»yssinia sliould bo prononncod audacious 
inventions, or that the insulted iraveller sliould become soincwliat 
savage in liis resentment. “Come, now,’’ said an impertinent 
intruder, wJio had penetrated to Eruoe's study, in his liouse near 
liOch Lubnaig; “1 wantio know alfout those Abyssiniiins eating 
beefsteaks raw,” Having lieard tlic facts, ho went on : “ Come, 
now: yon must cat a beefsteak raw; — yf)U must, indeed. You 
SUV you have. I can’t ludievo \ou, you know, unless you prove 
it.” Eriice rang the hell, and ordered uj) some raw beef, salt, and 
pepper. His victor looked on in delight while Briiec slashed 
the iiieat, and salted and peppered it. “ Now, then,” cried the 
visitor. " Now, then,” said Bruce, rising, and motioning tho 
guest tt‘ his seat, “yon eat that.” “I ! wliy, I want you to eat 
it.” “ -\iid I mean you to cat it. You come here, a stranger, tf) 
insult nu; in my own house ; and I must prove my own statements 
ill lay ov.n way. You shall find that raw beefsteak (‘an be eaten. 
You .see my staircase." (Our read(*rs may know that it was ii 
rather fijnnidable one.) “ If }ou do not completely empty that 
plate, I will fling you from tlic top to the bottom.” No ordinary 
man could rnensuve his forces with lliose of the stalwart Bruce ; 
and the intruder could tmly eat his very .strong leek. His host 
stood over him, and made him swallow enongli to be able to uver 
that raw beef is eatable, and tln‘n turned him out. Bruce could 
hot often get even .such relief as tins; and bitter were the pangs 
be bad to endure from the mere impossibility of answering bis 
aecii.sers. He was not ibe only explorer so served in the last 
century ; nor 1ms that kind of insult been wholly laid aside even 
in our own wiser time. It is not thirty years (1829) since an 
minent continental savant. Dr. Friedrieb Parrof, Professor of 
Natural Pliilosophy at the University of Dorput, itnide the 
ascent (attempted in vain by ,8ev'erai predecessors) of the Iiighcr 
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Ariii-at, escorted part of tlie way l)y a group of comrades, and to 
the summit by two Russian soldiers, who gave their narrative 
at the convent below when they camo down, and confirmed it, as 
as customary, by affidavit afterwards. On the appearance of the 
ih'ofessor’s volume, an English literary journal (aptly described 
as acting on a policy of pain-giving) did, in regard to })v. Parrot, 
wlint the Selwyiis and Walpoles of a former time did to Bruce, 
only in a yet more insufferable mode. The reviewer set aside 
Humboldt's laudatory notices of the Professor as of no value, be- 
cause the two were not personally acquainted ; ^marshalled the 
wlnjle array of dilficultics ii^ ascending Ai arat, and the reasons 
why, in his judgment, sitting in London, the ascent was ante- 
cedently improbable ; and then, pretending to balance evidences, 
but casting out altogether the traveller's own testimony and uar- 
rattv(.% pronounced that “ from tlicse united considerations we 
are irresistibly led to the conclusion that il. Ihirrot did not 
ascend tlie suiiiiuit of Mount Ararat." ^fany lionest English 
Ijeart.s fired up with indignation; hut there was nothing to be 
dou'?. The Kiissi.ui soldiers could add. po force to allidavits, 
even if tlicy could be g(^t at; and there was nothing for it but 
lotting the malicious libel stand. Yes, there was one tiling more 
—travellers were put on their guard. A largo party, who spent 
five fortunato days at Petra, not long after, n greed that the literary 
journal in question would, if jiossible, deny the feat; would mar- 
shal the unsuccessful attempts to reaeh l*eti'a, and the difficulties 
in the way, and would conelude “from these united eonsidera- 
tions" iliai none of the eompany bad ever seen Jloinit Jlor; and 
the party engaged to -avenge one another, in ease of sueli a recep- 
tion of any of Ibem. They Nvere, however, too many and too 
strong. It is the single traveller, and after his witnesses are 
gone out of roach, who is so treated. 

The (diaiice of it must sorely aggravate the penalties, and 
qualify the triumpbj of adventurous travel, even now' when the 
<r!iaracter of such adventure is so changed, and our reading of 
anon is so much improved as to obviate, in a great degree, the folly 
'of taking honourable men for impostors because they surprise us 
with new knowledge. We still commit the folly in the analogous 
oases of exploration into other regions of nature. The first 
witness of wonderful phenomena of any kind is always subject to 
insult from individuals, aud usually from society; and, as in 
Bruce's case, the most trust worthy suffer the mast, because lionom*- 
able people are uususpecting, and confide in the world before it 
occurs to them that the world does not always reciprocate the 
confidence. It is a grave chapter of the melancholy old story of 
maukind’s treatment of its benefactors ; and the most pathetic 
seat ill which that tale can bo meditated must be iu the wilds. 
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hitherto impenetrable, ^vlierc the solitary traveller, worn by toih 
and surrounded by dangers, thinks of home, doubting whether he 
shall ever return "tliere, and more painfully doubting whether, if 
he does, the men of his own nice and tongue will not mock at his 
claim to have sat where he is sitting now, and to have seen what 
is at tlie moment spread before his eyes. When Bruce leaned 
over the fountain of the AbyssiniairNile, ho had no misgivings 
of the sort, for he was blind to his coming fate of being the 
warning of Ins tribe ; and the jiarty on the terrace at Petra were 
secure in their numbers ; and the old traditional German who won 
his way to the s^iurce's of the Danube was too complacent to have 
any cppreliensions. Standing at tRo fountaifi, and filling up the 
channel with bis great boots, ho exulted, crying out, How the 
nations will wonder tliat the Danube does not come !" But when 
Lewis and Clarke drank at the source of the Missouri one day, 
and at that of the Oregon lui* another, they may have asked ono 
another wlietlier they should be believed at borne, where these 
rivers were conceived of as coming down from a region of impene- 
trable snows, and guarded below by myriads of buffalo and of 
savages, which w’ould letive no white man iintrampled or im- 
scalpod. Humboldt and Bonpland might have discussed the 
same sort of cliance on the highest Natural Bridge in the Cordil- 
lorn, or in the reeking, teeming, chirruping forest where the infant 
Orinoco oozed into the light. Hue and Gabet might have looked 
round tliem in the liund of Grass, and wondered how many of the 
strange things tliey had to tell would be cnHlitcd in Europe. 
Above all, \Yilliam Morton, Kane’s friend and comrade, must have 
lamented being alone at the solemn moment when he stood at tho 
margin of the Polar Sea. He was the man, and that was surely 
the moment, most highly favoured of all, in the whole eourso of 
Polar exploration ; the moment wdien the unfrozen hlmi, so h)ug 
believed in, so often sought, again and again so nearly reached, was 
surging at the feet of tlic solitary stranger, and dashing agnimst 
the iceclift’s on either hand, and again, rolling on tho far horizon 
when seen from a height of live hundred feet ; and yet if the doubt 
crossed his mind wdiether his story would be questioned, and tho 
evidence of his senses denied, the glorious moment must have had 
its own bitterness, and the mixed credulity and bard unbedief of 
ignorance might taint the freshness of even that strand whore no 
human foot bad ever left its ppnt. It is almost a question which 
must be — to leave one's talc untold, or to have it rejected — 

to* die in thWilds, full of the knowledge so hardly gained, and to- 
be so uselStely buried tbeve^ oi|P^iutQrn rejoicing, bringing one’s 
sheaves, have them thrown away as chaff, and be told that mao 
has nevil^oen oUt to the field at all. Who bos not sympathized 
with Mungo Park's agony in deowning, bis keenest pang being 
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tlio thought that he would never be heard of more, and that the 
river would remain unknown as if he had never tracked it ? And 
with Ciapperton, burning to death with fever, but burning yet more 
to tell at home of the great lake and the fertile region in the heart 
of Africa ? and with Douglass, the hale and fearless, the bringcr 
of so many forest and garden treasures, the fine fellow who hoped 
to do so much for us yet, and who was gored and torn like a red 
rag, in a bull-trap in the Sandwich Islands ; or worse, murdered 
and thrown in by an escaped convict ? And with Franklin and 
his comrades, turning southwards with, probably, the great polar 
secret in their possession, overtaken by want arW death in the 
snow. And with Wyburd, *and Stoddart, and Couolly — one 
murdered en route, and the other two beheaded in a sordid nook 
of a mud city in Central Asia, after many months of weary hope 
of relief and return, at the last moment kissing each other before 
their enemies, and each knowing that the other s heart was swell- 
ing at the thought of the dumb departure, and of so much that 
could bo told being shoved underground, never to come forth 
again. We all feel liow hitter w^ere such deaths ; but we can 
fancy tliat it might be almost worse to Imve* one s tidings rendered 
useless in the other way, not by the death of the narrator, but by 
the want of life in the roceivera. The discoveries of the last half 
century, however, have diminished the risks Avhich we dare not 
assume to bo quite over. A spirit so grave, so scientific, so un- 
selfish, so simple and business-like, has been infused into explo- 
ratory journeying-withm the lifetime of the prince of modem travel, 
Humboldt, that it is Nearly beyond the malice of the superficial 
and the ignorant, who can no longer spoil what they cannot 
appreciate. 

As to the mere style of narration, wc do not know that there 
IS, or need be, any f^reat impvovenjent on some good old travellers: 
“Honest John ilell,” for one. Bell was no bookmaker; and 
for several years after his return to Scotland (where he died in 
1780), Ire amused *his friends with his traveller's tales abont 
Hussia and the Great East, supporting his statements only by the 
jottings of a note-book which he had kept in his pocket wherever 
ho went. He yielded to the re4|uest of Loiri Granville, then Piie- 
sident of the Council, to commit his story to paper, and let Dr. 
Bobertsou I'evise it for publication. Dr. Kotei^n committed 
the task to a friend, who asked his opinion about style and method, 
receiving tbe answer, “ Take ‘ Gulliver’ for ygur model, and you 
cannot gp wrong.” Bell’s travels are tiie Gnlliver of ^t ; mid, 
so far, are as goM as any recmit books of the class ; but we have a 
new order of iwoxks in tbe scientific narrations i^ieli have been 
worthily supported from the eaitiest days of Huipboldt to the 
latest of Darwin, Lyell, Hooker, Depmus, and the Polar navigal^ors. 
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At the opening of our century, Bell was our favourite authority 
about Russia — (and a somewhat old-fashioned one, ns he saw St. 
Petersburg rise up from the swamp) — some glimpses over the 
steppes having been afforded by Karamsin. Sir Robert Ker 
Porter told us something of Sweden, and also of Russia; and 
Linuauis was our sole authority for ^hat was doing in I^apland. 
Sir Joseph Bunks and his narrator, Von Troil, had been to 
Iceland ; but they had so little to fell, that our associations with 
the inland were still chiefly eider-down and ling, no translation 
existing of the work of Olafsen and Povelsen. Von Troil’s ac- 
count seems, iuJecd,' a bait to dra\v the scientific traveller in that 
direction. The Icelanders," he Says, “ have nothing else but 
volcanoes and boiling fountains, some scarlet, and some as white 
as milk." Siberia was a dread region, shrouded in frost-fogs, and 
supposed to be the cold half of hell, where the damned were sent 
to starve in ice." I ts liQrrors were infinitely exaggerated when the 
conception was made up of the two elements of excessive cold, 
rendering the territory a desert, and of punishment for political 
(dfences — always tl»e most fiercely avenged. Of China, nothing 
was kno\vn but its tea, ami those items of eticpietto which made 
as secure a ring-fence round the empire as a hedge of prickly 
pear does round a robber village in Syria. Japan was altogctl^er 
closed, to the great indignation of Sydney Smith, who proposed 
a general alliance of the civilized world to compel the Jai)aneso 
to throw open their islands. Sydney Smith’s position was that 
no one people had a right to claim to be sent to Coventry by all 
the rest, but ought to wait patiently for tlic pleasure of the 
world to send it to Coventry, At school, our fathers, and perhaps 
some of ourselves, wxTe taught llmi Borneo was the largest island 
in the world. This, the only thing to be said about Borneo then, 
was not true ; hut our notions of Australia were very misty. It 
was only in 1708 that it was diJeovered that any sea flowed be- 
tween V'an Diemen’s land and New llollaml. Botany Bay was a 
familiar name cnoiigb ; but the rest of the great Australian region 
was as obscure to us ns tlie iutorior of Borneo is now. The inte- 
rior of Asia and the interior of Africa were cloudlands also. 
Geology was in its infancy ; and men no more di'eamed of asserting 
beforehand that there must be steppes and high table-lands in 
Thibet, and a great, well-watered, fertile area in the heart of Africa, 
than their forefathtu's thought of calculating eclipses before the 
conditions of the heavenly bodies were discovered. In those days 
school children were taught that the Andes (themselves rather a 
new ideaj.were the highest mountains in the world, unless it were 
the Mi^tains of the Moon in the centre of Africa, ;ivhich hod not 
yet ififskti measured, though nobody doubted their existence. By 
degrees, Europeans were oreepiBg up into the Himalayas — one in 
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N cpaul, niid another near the sources of the Five Rivers ; by degrees, 
the altitude of that mighty raugc became disclosed; and thcn^ve 
had a burning curiosity to know about the prospects and the descent 
on the other side. By degrees it came out tliat there was not 
mucli desci'nt by the passes on the northern side, but a good deal 
more of ascent, so that the central table-hind is 10,000 feet above 
tlio level of the sen. As for Africa, the irountnins of the ifoon 
dwindled as the Himalayas had grown ; and tlie sandy deserts 
which ill old maps arc marked witl) an ostrich here and a lion 
tlicre, turn out to he green valleys, thronged with life, prodigious 
forests, and lovely hills sloping down to bnmmitig rivers, where 
millions of people may live and enjoy themselves, as well as on 
the (janges or the Amazon. Of South America a good deal 
iniglit liave been known; hut scarcely any attention was directed 
Unit Avay till the Jii’aganzas went to Hra/.il, and Canning and 
Henry (Jlay iiit(*rested England f?nd the Ijnitcd States in the 
emancipation t)f the old Spanish colonies : and the progress of 
geology indicated South America as a good field of observation 
on aeot)iint of its volcanoes and its beaclies. As lor I^orth 
Aiiiorica, all westward of the Allogbanies Vas treated as w’ildcr- 
iK'ss, and all westward of the Alississippi as desert. Baffin s Bay 
was supposed to be the limit of human knowledge to the north ; 
and impracticable land and ice stretched over somewhere to the 
other side of the globe, unless indeed there were some foundation 
for the romance of a J^)lar sea, with its arches ol emerald, and 
its rose-coloured rainbows, and crystal grottoes, and wondertiil 
marine creatures. Central America was rarely heard of, except 
as it included the narrow isihmus which separated two oceans. 
The associations with the Pacific islands were those of Cook s 
A'oyages. Ih'ince Lee Boo stood representative for the popula- 
tion of the wliole archipelago. 

Where shall we begin in reviewing our gains within our own 
century ? Shall it be in the tropics or at the poles ? We will 
take the more conc^trated view first. 

Captain Cook did not know what a commotion lie was creating 
when he told of the desire of the Chinese for thrffiir of the sea- 
otter. American ears were quick in those days, as they are now, 
to intimations of commercial openings ; and when our century 
opened, Yankees and Russians were coasting the western shores 
of the Now World, buying up sea-otter skins, and selling tliem to 
the Chinese. The Columbia was sure to becqme known ; and it 
was seen by Captain Gray, an American, in 1792, and followed 
upwards for one hundred miles by Lieutenant Broughton, just 
afterwards, ai|d subsequently downwards throughout its course 
by Lewis and Clarfet^in 1804. Before they bad set 9 ut, liowevser, 
a new region w^as thrown open* to our curiosity by our own 
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Mackenzie, who groped his way from Canada to the mysterious 
Frozen Ocean, east of Behring’s Straits, and also to the Pucitic. 
The curtain diw up on the Esquimaux, and on the traffic between 
our North-W est Company and the natives. We are shown the fleet 
of bircJi canoes, the portages, the bargaining, and drinking, and 
speecli-making, and the dispersion of the parties to their hunting 
and fishing ; and we find pregnant hints of the iniscliief caused 
by our previous ignorance. While the Americans and llussians 
were carrying great cargoes of furs to China, wintering in tlie 
Pacific Islands, to save loss of time, the Canada and Hudson’s 
Bay cargoes hnfd to cross the Atlantic to London, and there await 
the pleasure, and pay the dues, of the East India Company before 
they could start for China by way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Mackenzie’s work was noticed in the first number of the “Edin- 
burgh Review,” October, ; and it may J)o regarded as open- 
ing up the whole gi’eat picture of the life of the North- American 
Indians, from the wild demons whom we demoniacally employed in 
our American wars, to the Esquimaux, to wliom we have now sent 
Ibr the last tidings of our latest polar martyrs. Our readers need 
not bo told what a spectticle has since l)oen disclosed to us, as 
one bond of adventurers after another lias pushed further and fur- 
ther north, till one member of Kane’s part y stood alone on a shore 
far beyoiid the I’rozeJi Sea of Mackenzie, on the beach of the un- 
frozen Polar Sea. We know of a vast northern archipelago 
wliieli our fathers never dreamed of; we have witnessed the junc- 
tion of various discoveries in the completion of the line of thi‘ 
continental coast, llic North-west passage — the dream of cen- 
turies — has been accomplished before our eyes. Our stueuce is 
the richer in various wsiys ; our humiin and national self-respect is 
raised even more by the noble spirit slmwn in the whole process 
of research than by the glory of being able to extend our maps to 
the pole. Jt was an American who attained the highest latitude ; 
and they were British who oj)ened the North-west passage : and 
this is Jl well, as the two nations have b(>tn brotherly in this 
pursuit. VV*e have gained much in tlm imagery of the mind, and 
in the enlargenltent which new wealth of that kind makes in our 
elastic faculties. We have pleasures which our nevrr en- 

joyed in our familiarity with those seas, now surging noisy with 
clattering and crasliing ice, and sow level as a floor, and still ns 
sleep, except for, the dr&am*like rnoaningsof the imprisoned winds, 
startling the traveler in the starlight like the lament of under- 
ground ghosts. Every child who has devoured the polar voyages 
of ouf time, or seen the panoramas of their scenery,, has within 
him lirpiotttre-gallery of snow^flekts and iee-fields^fOf bergs built 
dfT: of gems,, and shieS woven out of rainbops, aiid of the aurora 
borealis and the rolling plauete, looking like new heavens over- 
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hai>ging*a new earth. Captain Parry gave us some Spitzbergen# 
scenci 7 , too; and we have found that Russian merchants now live 
for fifteen or twenty years together in that desolate place, which, 
to the readers of ‘‘ Sandford and Merton/* has always appeared only 
a living grave for four shipwrecked sailors. Fine marble, good 
coal, plenty of fish and whale oil, brighten up the old-fashioned 
idea of Spitzbergen. Iceland is, in comparison, too mild and 
moderate a place to be worth much notice; but Mackenzie, 
Hooker, and Holland, and subsequent visitors, have told us all 
about the scarlet and milky fountains, and much about the past 
literature and possible trade of the island. Wo hear now of 
factories and shipping, and of exports of wool, and of sulphur, 
besides the fishy products and eider-down of the latitude ; and 
“WO have learned to regard with respect an ancient Christian com- 
munity which has reared a series of scholars, from the erudite 
monk, who wwte hislory in the t\yelfth eenlury, to existing cor- 
respondents of learned societies. Our notion of Iceland is decidedly 
altered. 

It is of some consequence to the politics of Europe that Lap- 
laud is now open to travel. When we*w’ere young tliere w'ere 
stereotyped representations of reindeer, and of the little people of 
Lapland, to whom they belonged. Within a few years the 
Scandinavian peninsula, aud especially the norlhem parts, have 
been abundantly resorted to by geologists and mineralogists, by 
sportsmen; by merchants, and by seekers of the picturesque; and, 
in consequence, the curtain is lifted up there, too, and Russian 
intrigue is revealed in the north-east of us as in the furthest west. 
It was during the war that we first became aware how the Czar 
Nicholas, dissatisfied with his maritimo outlet by the Baltic, was 
providing liimself with another, fully commanding our islands. 
How, in 1853, ho deprived the Jiaplanders and their doer of their 
grazing-ground on the frontier, and how he was stealing round 
the point, and preparing to annex the Vamnger fiord and the 
Norwegian fort of Vardohns, under the name of a fishing- station; 
and how the Russian maps were altered so as to place Vardohus 
at tlio mouth of the Varauger fiord, instead of nine Norwegian 
miles away ; and how this encroachment was taken up in the 
Norwegian parliament, and how far it is supposed to have been 
the cause, or at least the stimulus of our treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with Sweden and Norway, in 1855, onr 
readers are all probably aware : but it may have struck them 
that this timely check on Russian encroachment at one important 
extremity of tlie empire is owing to modern travel, wfaicl) has 
opened the whole scenery, with all its stirrings interests, to the 
gaze of lUl the worlds. We have not only the iacts of. the liusaiaii 
policy placed within our ken, but^be manner in which they wpre 
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^received by the people most concerned. Wlien the " OjK)iiiau in 
Norway'' was at Wadsoc, in 1853, a grave little Fin gave him the 
political intelligence in this form : — 

“ The Czar sent to the King of Svreden to give notice that ho meant 
to annex Sweden and Norway to Itussia, and that there was no use in 
opposing the scheme. King Oscar, in a great fright, applied to Queen 
Victoria ; and she sent to warn the Czar against attempting anything of 
the sort. The Czar wanted to light the British immediately ; but Queen 
Victoria said it would suit her better the next year. Nicholas, ui a 
rage, scut her a sack of barley, saying that there were more grains 
than she could dbuntjljut not more than he would send soldiers against 
her ; and if they were not enough, he had ready as many more. Queen 
Victoria sent Nicholas a peppercorn, and bade him put it in his mouth; 
and this was her message with it : ‘ lily army is small, and so is tins 
pe])percorn; but this corn bites sharp; so my ai*mv will be sharp — 
much sharper than you will like.* So the Czar put off lighting for 
another year.** 

Thus is history born under liUj) tents, much in the .same way 
that all our old Ijistories were generated, no doubt. Aiid tlius 
does the lightest and inoftt amusing travel of holiday-men servo 
good political purposes when a power like Bussia is travelling in 
anollier fashion, all over the globe, to find some river-mouth, soimi 
bay of an inland sea, some fountain in the desert, some spur of 
a mountain, or some warm li.ssure in a bleak table-land, where 
she can make an unobserved settlement, and create a centrij 
of future operations. Her greatest obstacle in this department of 
her policy is the pleasure-seeking tourist. The sportsman, with 
liis rod and gun, is the best of explorers ; unless it bo the 
Americiin author, who lias adopted travel, aud the description of 
it, as a profession, TJiese iiioii imiko a point of going where few 
or none have gone before; and they are therefore our earliest in- 
formants of Iiiissian settlements, and detectors of the tricks 
in Kussian map -making. They, in tlie political service they 
render to all Kurope in this way (to say nothing of Asia and 
America), exemplify .‘‘Oine of the gains for which we are indebted 
to travel in the nineteenth centiuy. The best travellers of this 
class that our age supplies are the Amcricaii.s. Stephens was 
a capital specimen, uniting courage, diligence, aud perseverunoo 
as an explorer, to the quick and humorous observation, the un- 
flagging spirits, and admirable narrative style whicli are llio 
appropriate accomplishments of his class. Herman Melville is of 
a lower order, but infinitely amusing; and lie tells us exactly 
whtttj should hear from’ nobody else. The cursory traveller, 
jmr excellence, at present, is Bayard Taylor, who seems to intend 
to givc'us the whole world within a few years, in his rapid style 
of, description. He would confe in appropriately at many pcnnls 
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of onr new annexations of known territory; and in this place we 
may say that his latest work on “Northern Europe" gives the 
scenery of a Lapland winter to perfection. Those who, like our- 
selves, have an insane fondness for voyages»and travels, and have 
therefore devoured almost every modern book in that department 
of authorship, can nowhere point to descriptions of arctic days 
and nights which convey anything like the impression ineffaceably 
stamped on the readers imagination by Jiayard Taylor s narrative 
of his audacious trespasses on the domains of the Erostgods, in 
tlie sacred season of wintry silence. He did not deserve to come 
back again ; but lie is probably by this time sipmo\^ere under the 
Line ; and, if he does not ride his hobby too hard, he may obtain 
much pleasure and profit for himself, and do the world substantial 
service by disclosing many an untrodden region yet. 

llic next step seems to be into Siberia. Our jmngcry there 
was* very meagre iill lately. Cochrane's pilgiimago did not 
give ns much b(w<md a inc'ro pedestrian track. Baron Wrangel, 
living on the polar i(!e for iilly-eight days, searching for a con- 
tinent which never appeared, enlisted our sympathy nearly forty 
years ago; and wc next heard of liim^ as, tossing about in an 
open sea on a fragment of ice, near Beliring s Straits, without 
fo(»d or shelter, and at the mercy of currents which floated him 
to and fro, in dreary suspense, till one flung him ashore, nearly 
(lead from cold and hunger, lie told us of the extraordinary 
spectacle which has carried geologists to the North of Siberia, in 
tlic full mosquito season, to see the remains of elephants, and 
other mighty strangers from another clime, not their skeletons, 
hut their full fleshy forms, embedded in iee below the depths 
which the sun can soften during the short arctic summer. He 
told us of moss growing a few inches above the eternal ice ; of 
stunted shrubs ; of reind(‘or on land, and morse and seal off tbe 
shore ; of fishy lakes and swamps breeding levers and mosquitoes, 
From Pallas wc heard of the rhinoceros ice-buried so far from 
home ; and of iiilericy forests and lakes, and the clifls which over- 
hang tlie awful Lake Baikal in one place ; while, at another, the 
fur-benring animals come over the plain to its margin, — the lynxes, 
ounces, sables, martens, which appear trooping among the wild-* 
goats, hoars, wolves, and elks. These, and forests where the winds 
pass among the pines as over a thousand fairy harps, and wliere 
nothing else, is lieord hut the suap of an old ti*ee under its sno'vv- 
hurden, and dreary mines wdiero men work in chains, were nearly 
all our ideas of Siberia, unless we believed in the licenory of Madame 
Cottin’s “ Elizabotb.'* Now we bave become familiar with the resi- 
dences of the exiles, and the road-side views from end to end ; 
and the horroA diminish with the mystery. We know% from tjae 
nnrrntivo of lady exiles Ecvela^ions of Siberia’), tvbat life at 
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Berezov is like, though: tlK5 writers may not inform us wliy they 
were sent there. The towns of the interior, where the exiles 
generally live free and unmolested, and enjoying such solace as 
they can create for themselves, or accept from others, are much 
like towns everywhere else, with more dissipation, champagne, 
gaming, idleness, and ennui than most, hut with none of the 
physical torture and imprisonment that afflicted our imaginations 
before the country was opened to observation. Wo know the 
colonies of exiles now, and the real case of those who work in the 
mines ; and as for the road scenery, it is almost hackneyed, — 
the woods, the^teppe, tlie salt lakes and fresh rivers, the hosts of 
the post-house, and the robbers of the road. Till a few months 
ago, however, we could scarcely form any distinct conception of 
Central Siberia, with its peculiar phenomena. I'nint traces 
remain of the passage of a Christian missionary or two by jlliat 
route to China, under the hardships of the old caravan travelling ; 
but Mr. Atkinson, vrho has disclosed this region to us, is pro- 
bably right in believing that he has explored mountains and 
plains never before visited by an European. We know a vast 
deal now about Central- Sjiberia, thougli nothing was further from 
the traveller’s intention when he was hunting, shooting, painting, 
riding like a centaur, wrestling with dangers like a modern Her- 
cules, and treating the natives as an English gentleman should. 
It is easy to criticize the book.^ It i.s a heap of fragments, 
thrown together with far t <)0 little pains to distinguish various 
expeditions, and to give the dates of any. The style is in- 
describably bad for its desiiltoriness, and sometimes even ft>r 
grammar. But we have really no right to criticize in this case. 
It is looking a gift horse in the mouth. Mr. Atkinson declares 
himself to be no writer, and to have made no preparations for 
publishing. Homebody had convinced him that he had something 
to teU which we want very much to know, and he gave us the 
best lie had. A very little care on tlie part of some friend might 
have sorted the paragraphs, or the clauses of.tlie same paragraph, 
so as to give something like connexion to the narrative ; and a 
good supply of dates is urgently needed, — not only the years, 
but the months or seasons, without which the significance of 
many phenomena — as of storms, droughts, crops, and dearth — 
is lost But, after all, there is not a reader of the book, wo 
will venture to say, who does not entertain a cordial admiration 
of the writer, from first to lost. His seven years of open-air 
life — most of his 'time, trhen not occupied with painting, being 
spent on horseback<~are heartily refresliing to us homestayers, 

* Oriental and Western Siberia,” &q. &o. By Thomas Wiliam Atkiuson. 
1S57. * * 
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who are fur too industrious and anxious to deserve or hope for 
his health of body and mind. His descriptions of all kinds of 
objects are at firet sight unpromising, from their roughness, mea- 
greness, and singular artlessness ; but they turn out admirable in 
the long run. They arc like copies from his, rough sketches — 
mere jottings of blue here, red there, three greens somewhere else ; 
a peak, a curve, a blot of shadow, five ranges of summits, and so 
on ; but the result is a remarkably clear image deposited at last. 
In the seven years he travelled 39,500 English miles, plunging 
into Mongolia at one time, and scaling the pi’ecipices of the Alt(^ 
Mountains at another ; standing a siege of» woh^ps for a whole 
night occasionally, and escaping from pillage and slavery many 
another time by sagacity, coolness, bold detiance of traitors, and 
gonial trust in the iiiithful among his hosts and guides. The 
volume is rich in illustrations, many of which are beautiful, 
'riiey inspire a keen curiosity abqut tlie authors sketches, of 
winch he brought home 500. Where are they ? When are we 
to have the benefit of thciii ? !Many of them are for the Czar, it 
is clear, but surely the rest of the world may have copies. 

Mr. Atkinson discloses ju-ospects of great wealth for Eussia, 
and therefore for the nations which trade with Eussia, in the 
neglected regions which he explored. We saw enough at the 
Great Exhibition to b(i aware that prodigious jnineral treasures 
exist in tlie Czar s dominions : and now we know that it is only 
the extreme inismaiiagcnient and gross corniption attendant on 
Eussian administration cverywliere which intercepts an incalcu- 
lable amount of wealth at the threshold of the mines and quarries, 
and wastes no less upon the road, and filches the greater part 
of the remainder before it is brought to the emperor. The mate- 
rials of a vast commerce are stored up in the region where our 
artist-hero dared the storm-kings and the cliiefs of banditti in 
their fastnesses. Here are specimens of life among the Kirghis, 
and of steppe scenery : — 

“ About half-past three o’clock we stopped on the bank of a large 
river, now dry, with the exception of a few deep holes. In April and 
May, when the snow is melting on the mountains, it is a majestic 
stimin, more than a verst broad, washing out holes in the steppe, in 
some jdaces twenty and thirty feet deep, and sweeping everything 
away in its course. Here wc ate, our dinner, during which I pointed 
out to our guide a small column of white smoke, evidently a very great 
distance off, which I supposed to he at aKii^hts aoul; but he assured 
me that there were no encamuments in that direction, and that the 
smoke procecfded from the reeds burning ou the shores of Kor-Zaisan. 
Our dinner was doon finished, and we travelled straight towards the 
sn)oke—- 8ometii|ies over rich pastures, at othere over gravel and stones, 
on which thM was little vegetation. Aftto riding two hours, were 
^ncar enough to see that the steppe wgs on fire, and not the reeds. Our 
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route had hocu along the foot of some low grassy lulls for man}" versts, 
where our guide expected to find an encampment. AVc discovered the 
place, but the Kirghis had left some days before. One of the Cossacks 
dashed oft' up the hill, riding along the summit a short distance, ami 
then returned, saying that he had seen a single yoiirt, and that we 
should not find another for thirty or forty versts. Our horses were 
turned up the hill, and we soon gained the summit, near a fine old 
tomb : the crests of these hills are studded with them, and some 
are of great antiquity. From this elevated position I observed 
that the tire was spreading fast over the steppe. Just at dark we 
reached the yourt^ and found it a poor miserable place, in which were a 
dirty Kirghis wqman aind four 3 "oung children, three of whom were very 
ill. She added fuel to her tire,and made our kettle boil ; in return 1 made 
tea for herself and the children ; the latter were lying on a I'oilock, co- 
vered up with skins. 'When the w’omiin gave them tlie tea, I saw that, 
they had not a rag of clothing to cover their little bodies. Ko one caii 
conceive the wretchedness of some of those people, and more esj)ociall \ 
the females. The only part of this woman’s garments which indioat'^l 
her sex, was a piece of dirty cotton thrown over her lu*afl, forming a 
cap. She had on a pair of old leathern tchimhar (wide trousers), boi't- 
with very high heels, and an old sheepskin coat, with many rents in ii, 
proving beyond all iiuefcti'oM that she had not a rag of imdcrclotliing. 
This poor creature and a man had been left w'itli the sick children — 
tlic aoitJ liaving been moved to fresh pastures, many versts distant. 

“ Ayhilc sitting drinking my tea, 1 couhl sec on the steppe the 
reflection of the fire, which was advancing very fast ; and as we wei-e 
not more than lialf-an-liour’s walk from the old tomb on tiu* hill, I 
determined to go there, whence the wliole extent of the eoidlagration 
could 1)0 seen. Three of my peojdt* aecompanied me, and w hen w« 
reached our destination, wdiat a scene was presented to us ! Tlie lin- 
was still about ten versts to the cast, hut it was travelling directly 
west and along our track, extending in breadth across the Steppe, pro- 
bably tw'cnty-fivc or thirty versts. The llamcs ran along the ground, 
licking up the long grass with their forked tongues witli great rapidity, 
making tremendous glare. We remained more than an lioiir looking 
upon this sublime .ami awful scene, and then returned to our lodging. 

I sat up in iha yourt w. long time, w'atcliing tl^ie woman feed the lire 
with dwarf hii.vhes and camel’s dung — she might have been taken fora 
witch blowing up a fire for some unholy rite. Strange and dirty a> 
this place was, I wnapped myself up in my cloak, and slept soundlv. 

# « « # # *' 

Almost immediately wo arrived at the aoul a sheep w'as killed ; two 
Kirghis .set alK)ut dressing it, and in an incredibly short time it was 
cut to ]>ieces,])ut into a large iron cauldron covered with a w'oodcn lid, 
and placed over a fye made in the ground : a l)oy wiw constantly em- 
ployed putting small quantities of wood under the iron vessel t(» 
keep up a blaze. The men wlio had dressed the sheep took their staml 
beside tlic seething pot, each having a wooden ladle, and occasional!} 
liftiiig uji the lid to skim the boiling mess. The Cossicks dined witli 
IhiiJ torghis j’ 1 did not, having seen the entrails put into the pan aflcr 
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undergoing but a very slight purification. This induced me to order 
tea, which I knew would be elean. I did not even enter the. ^oiirt 
during dinner.*’ — (pp. 254 — 257). 

Traces of advanced civilization indicate that there is nothing in 
the natural features of Central Asia to prevent its being the abode 
of industry, the arts, knowledge, and enjoyment; and if the pro- 
ducts seen and de.scribed by Mr. Atkinson were made tlie founda- 
tion of an honest and open trade, a great ultimate destiny miglit 
prove to he in store for Asiatic peoples. Even if the prophecy of 
greatness moving westwards he still reverenced, the turn (d’ CVui- 
tral A.sia must eomo again. Seeing what we do\)f tlie kindling 
up of the great American continent, the settlement of the racific, 
the devtdopment of Australia, the arrivml of tin.* day for the pene- 
tration of Cliiiia, and the growing conse<[iienee of the Eastern 
Awhipelago, we cannot say, what may be the limit of the de- 
velopment of Oriental countries, •certainly richer than vre yet 
know. 

Sydney Smitli died just too soon to learn tl)at Tnpaii might bo 
opened without the ooinpulsion of a league of the human race, 
'.riio Anioricans are rivals of the Kusslans in penetrating to out- 
of-the-way corners, and obtaining entrance in spite of pn^hihi- 
lions. WJiilc all the world hears or sees reports of onr j)uhlic 
mi'ctings about tin*. Niger, or may read volumes about onr doings 
on ilie Indus, or jn Caiil)ul, the Americans penetrate further in 
tlic same direclioii without a word spoken. They are found 
(ingi'ring cotton iu the interior of Africa, just when our explorers 
ha\«* set down in tlieir diary that no wliite. man had ever iieforo 
been there; and wdiilc we arc gazing over into Aftghanistaii Iruin 
Seindc, they stealthily move nj) before <iur iaccs through Ileloo- 
chisfan into Tartary, bringing hack tortoiseshell, and goals* liair, 
and wool, which they have obtained in exchange for their 

domestics.” The only (juostion about dapan was, whether the 
Ammeans or the llussiaus should throw it open. The Amorionn.s 
were first, and the llussians followed immediately. In 1852, 
Commodore IVrry >Yas sent out from AVashington in command of 
an expedition to Japan, where he was to obtain, ly negotiation or 
by force, a commercial treaty. In lb5-l, the President announced 
t<i Congi’ess tlic success of the enterprise — only the exchange of 
ratifications of the treaty remaining to he ollected. The Japanese 
did not quite understand the mutter in the same way; but 
whether they meant to open their ports altogether, or only to 
afford slielter, temporary and restrict^'d, in cases of nautical mis- 
liap, .Fapau has been entered, and sketched, and described. We 
now know wli^t the mysterious metropolis Jeddo looks like, with 
its water streets, and rows of trees, and largo one-story palaces ; 
and wo learn better and better wlM to expect, in the way of com- 
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merce, from the diligent agriciilliire of .Tjipun, its minonvl wealtlv 
its fibrous substances, and its jiriniitivc aits. Wo even luivc an 
ambassador there at this time — unless laml Elgin lias finished 
his business, and left* China and Japan, ^Yhich stood for 
mighty mysteries in Watts's hymn, will soon he simply foreign 
countries to the rising generation. Fortune has opened 

China to us in one view, and Ifr. Meadows in another; and 
we may lu^pe that all the rest will follo^v as a result of Lord 
Elgin's negotiations. Even the idea of tea being exclusively a 
Cliinese article will soon have disappeared ; for, thanks to tho 
travel of our own century, we have imt only obtained and 
improved vast tea-grounds by the aetpiisition of Assam, but have 
covered some of the slopes of tlie Ilimalaya with plantations of 
our own. We have followed the Americans in discovering that 
the Chinese liave otlier commodities than tea to .sell ; and tlio 
supply of silk is so vast tliat no demand on our part is likely to 
nfieet tlie home-markets of China in the slighte.st degree. Wo 
may I:avo cotton also, and grain of various kinds, in any quan- 
tity. Without going through the long list of Chinese products, 
we may say that the oltrnotion of the (.'liinese as having notliiiig 
to sell us but tea will In' dismissed as mere ignorance as soon as 
wc liave tapped tlio interior," in the way no doubt inteiidcal by 
the J'liiropean plenipotentiaries n'ceutly on the spot. Wo have 
idreaJy a greater gain IVm]! the lifting up (>f tlic curtain on China 
tlian any eommereiid advantage'^, in the eoiieeption (opened to us 
of a state so ancient and so primitive, with its religioUvS, antique 
heforo Chribtie.nity was la ard of, and it-» faith, notions, ami man- 
lu rs uimhanged and iseduted, a.s if f »r our iiistruetion as to Imw 
men may live, and think, and feel, witliout our fonmiiive ideas 
and infinenec'^. "Idieso ]nvser\\d jampks and states, sleepers of 
the fiiiry-taJe tf> us, 'al.o think ourselves the fortunate princes or 
knights who penetraN' tlie sliroudiug forc'^t U> enlor the encliantcd 
palace, and rouse the old ijumortriN, wlienas those immortals 
liave been binsy at lionic all tlio while, and are a fiiu' lesson to 
ns, if wo Liivo but the grace to iiso it, against the folly of sup- 
posiM that nil wisdom and welfare come out of our favourito 
idci^nd manners. Wc have had some strong liiuts to Ibis effect 
from other quarters wifbin our own century, luxiong the inonii- 
nii fits of extinct peoples; but, ns the Chinese llieinselves remain, 
well as the traces of tlieir polity, they serve better as n stand- 
ing rebuke of our, narrowness and conceit. In saying Ibis, wo 
regard the Chinese, not as represented by Commissioner Yeh, 
photographed by the Times correspondent, but as tbo people 
of tlie counfiw appear to men who know them l^etter — to Mr. 
Meadows, Eortune, and American merchants, whoso long 
r< hidtijce ami open minds hiive qualified them to judge with some 
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fainiess of men so unlike themselves. The ^visest of oin* fore- 
lathei'H would certainly have considered that generation a fortu- 
nate one which should witness the throwing open of Chinn and 
Japan; and for other reasons than the new realms of trade to he 
thus acquired. We are that generation ; and it is for us to show 
to the next what the privilege really is. 

Before we look at Egypt, -which analogy would prompt us to do 
liere, we must note the development of modern colonization as 
one great result of recent exploration of those easteni seas. In 
our century, the art of colonization seemed to he lost, and tlie 
wretched failures of onr settlements on various c^jasts and islands 
seriously discredited emigration as a means of relief from pressure 
at home. Circumstances worked togetlicr for good in our age 
wdicn cmigi'atiou was needed, '\^llen there was a wide choice of 
localities, and when the progress of civilization forbade the intro- 
duelion of negro slavery on a nc;\v soil. The Wakefield theory 
was perlinps tlie offspring of modern exploratory travel as much 
as of political economy. At all events, thfu*o are Au‘^tralia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand, settlements composed not exactly 
ac'conling to the tlieory or proposed model, but still, of a tolerably 
complete society, at the best points of Inghly-proinising territories. 
Instead of a hiiigiiishiug group of fever- stricken men, hungry and 
helpless, on some river or bay, where they wait for rescue or 
death, or at best to leave theirianiilies an inlieritance of struggle 
only less painful tlian their own, our colonists are now little 
nations of seIf-gov(*rning men, exliihiting all ranks and orders 
essential to a body jiolitic, from tlie ruler and legislature, through 
the learned prijft'ssions, capitalists, and artisans, down to the 
liewcrs of wood and drawers of water, ’^riiesc organized peoples 
are living on territory which was hut lately the domain of tlic 
savage and the wild beast. The kangaroo and tho emu have 
almost disappeared wlicre millions of sheep supply the finest wool 
in the world ; and “ the diggings ’’ have opened under the feet of 
the staring aborigijics. By a steamer on the Murray, the interior 
has been tapped, and Yorkshire is likely to he the better for it ; 
but the greater part of the country^ sttinds over for investigation. 
AVliatcver may remain for disclosure, we have already obtained sa 
much iu a vast territory, fit for British occupation, conveniently 
placed for trade, and at present supplying the world's growing 
need of an increased circulating medium, tliat it would not he too 
much to say that tho omission of the discovery of Austmlia'would 
liave retarded our progress in tho proporti^^n of centuries, ontl 
luive essentially altered the aspect of society all over Europe. 
When we look forwards, anticipating tho career of our young 
self-govemin|[ colonies, we may gain some conception of whut 
the difference would Imve been^ if Australia had not been dis- 
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covered at nil, or had heeu still supposed a cluster of islands, 
touched upon at Botany Bay, and the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

This is the indication on ^Yhich wc ought to proceed in regard 
to Borneo. We have said in a former volume* what wo think of 
the Sarawak settlement, and its beneficent ruler. Everything 
that has happened in the interval of four years has conduced to 
prove the value of the place, people, and opportunity, and to exalt 
the njissioix and character of Sir dames Brooke. One of the most 
pressing duties of Government now is to extend such prolectiou 
to Sarawak ns will secure the freedom and welfare of its native 
inhabitants in 9 , carper which has opened so well, and give our 
country the advantage of the secure harbours and productive 
rivers of Borneo, its coal and other pioducts, its admirable posi- 
tion as the portal of China, as a centre for electric communica- 
tion. and as the basis of our future welfare and interest in tjic 
Eastern Archipelago. Tlic Itj^i’di of Sarawak is our hero of 
adventure in this advaneeil century, v;hen it was fearc'd the type 
was broken. It is not lost, nor impain d, but simply mudilii‘d. 
Our r()\ing hero is no more a knight riding after a shadow of 
fame than ho is a freehpet<;r. He is a chief, a champion, a dis- 
coverer, a lawgiver, hut for no self-seeking purposes. He t)lfcra 
to his country something latter than an Kldorado or a '‘planta- 
tion'’ to be peopled y\\ih slaves and convicts. He oll'crs the 
friendship and reciprocal advantage of a producli\c and well- 
peopled torrilorv, whicii can abundantly ovi.r|;ay the little pro- 
teelion it requires. H would he a sorry (‘luling of our tale of 
gains from the adventure of onr age that our Borneo hctllcnieiits 
should be banded over to the .Dutcli, or tlie Erencli, or the 
Americans, for no ivason wliatcNcr, and wltb no belter excuse 
than sheer apathy. Yet this is what must happen, imless the 
people compel rarlianient, and rarliamcnt comj)els the ilinistry, 
to attend to the securing of Saiwak before it is too late. 

At the time hen scientific men at home w(*re sjioculaling on 
the existcnc(j of gold in Australia, and a wajtircr here and there 
was unconsciously stumbling on a block of it; and at the time 
when James Brooke was contemplating the enterprise which was 
opening before liirn, the charts of all nations represented Borneo 
and New Holland as the largest areas of land south of the great 
continents. But navigators from three natiops were about to 
show cause for a memorable change in the world's maps, (,’om- 
inandcr Wilkes, of the United States' Exploring Expedition, 
sighted the land of the Antarctic Continent on the JOth of 
January, From time to time, for seventeen years, various 

points had been touched upon by navigators of divers nations, 
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close to the Antarctic circle, and taken for islands, which some of 
tlicm were ; but now, the American expedition traced a long lino 
of mountains for several days — vigilant eyes being bent on the 
coast without intermission during the perpetual daylight Com- 
mander Wilkes tells us : — 

“ We had a beautiful and unusual sight presented to us this night ; 
the sun and moon both appeared above the horizon at the same time, 
and each throwing its light abroad. The latter was nearly full. The 
former illuminated the icebergs and distant continent with his deep 
golden rays ; while the latter, in the opposite horizon, tinged .with 
silvery light the clouds in its immediate neigliBourhdod. TJicre now 
being no doubt in any mind of the discovery of land, it gave an 
exciting interest to the cruise, that appeared to set aside all thought 
of fatigue, and to make every one willing to encounter any difficulty to 
.cllect a landing.”* 

Wlien snow-squalls drifted off, aftd left a clear view of a tower- 
ing siimniit, or a dark amphitlicatre of rock, a joyous shout rang 
through the sliips ; but the grandest cheer was wdieii soundings 
were found ; — “ a natural burst ofjoy on obtaining niiquestionahle 
proof tliai what they saw was indeed llie*land.’* They saw 75 
miles of it at one time, rising behind its icy barrier to the height 
of feet ; and as inucli as 1500 miles of it has been traced. 
()u the return northwards, the Americans saw, on tlie 00th of 
Jaiiiinry, only fourteen clays after their discovery, the Fremdi dis- 
covery ships, under D'Urville, at first supposing them to bo llosss 
expedition. 'J'he l^Veneh refused to speak, and sailed away, to 
make the same discovery just entered in the American log-books, 
and leave their names on the Perint Adelie. Commander Koss, 
then destined for soutli polar exploration, was supplied by the 
Americans with ilieir charts, and an account of the. proceedings 
of their squadron ; and next year bo carriod the survey much 
further, penetrating to lat. 79” S., and astonishing tlie w'orld with 
the image of the burning Mount Erebus, flaming away among the 
elornal ice, at a J)oi|,riit of 12,109 feet. He ascertained also the 
soutlieni magnetic polo ; and the three nations having thus gone 
forth so nearly together, all found what they wore looking for ; 
the English navigator, the lust in point of time, being first in 
note, on account of the extent to which he has laid open the 
scenery of those mysterious seas. Few pictures can be more 
striking to the imagination of successive generations than that of 
the prodigious pair of mountains — the Erebus and Terror, the 
latter being nearly 11,000 feet high, anil the other, a loftier peak, 
throwing up its flames and smoke-clouds far above tlie snow-fields, 
and where no ,eyo had ever before seen it, though it might be 


* “ Narrative of the TJmtcd States* Explbriug Expedition,’* &c., vol. ii. p. 
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liirgely inflnenciug the economy ol* the globe in e-omc of its 
habitable parts. 

Keturning from those goblin solitudes to more central regions, 
where in old days the human race most did congregate, we find 
wonderful and acceptable lights cast upon many of them within 
the memory of living men. Travelling westwimls from the 
Asiatic seas, by any practicable route, we find much laid open 
lliat was hidden Ironi even the last generation. We hear from 
eye-witnesses of the Oxns with its yellow sands and shoals, and 
the slopes which were so well watered and fertile in ancient days. 
During our Caubul campaign, many of our countrymen and 
countrywomen wore in expeotation of being sent there, with liUh^ 
hope of iVLiirning to tell us what that ohl (dassioal region is like; 
and the “ Caravan Tounieys and AVandcrings*’ of M. h'erriev give 
us too much reason to apprehend that considerable luimbers of 
our lost force are now in slavery to the Turcomans. Tlicst; 
wandering tiibcs hold Hiissian and rersian prisoners by tens of 
thousands ; and the universal testimony nloig the road about 
nun with green oyes^ 9ud red beards — the Dritish invaders of 
agrees only tod well with the information given by 
a disguised Englishman to M. Ferrier s moonshet', that many 
of his countrymen, who had formed part of tin' army of occupa- 
tion in (/auhul, had been s(dd into slavery in Turkistan, where, 
le-s fortunate tlian himself, tiny still dragged on a mournful ox- 
istciiee.’’ If any of these captives should return, what will they 
not have to tell ? And, if the American trader can make his way 
up to the central Asian markets for purposes of traffic, is there no 
route for us, who have so iniicli deeper an interest deposited in 
thoxse barbaric retreats? 

. Who would have dreamed, lialf a century ago, of bec(»ming 
fiuniliar witli the plains of Mesopotamia by nu'aus of panoramas, 
or of sttidying the sculptures of old Nineveh in tlie Drilish 
Museum ? Who is not asbmislicd now at the idea of running 
telegrapliic messages along tlic course of tlm Euphrates, and of 
setting up a high road through those Scriidurul old regions, 
where we tliink of Nebuchadnezzar grazing on the plain, and 
Babylon as far too terrible to be approtiched. YctMr. Layard 
and some continental explorers are at home in the land between 
tlio rivers;’* and on those rivers the natives are familior with the 
“ease) her;” stop her which are adopted intfi every language 
as soon as our steamers appear. Asia Minor was nearly as ob- 
scure to us as Mesopotamia till Admiral Beaufort published his 
Coramania,” and Sir Charles Fellows, with his zeal and dili- 
gence, and bis useful oiled paper and lampblack, hunted out the 
antiquities, and brought home the inscriptions and the mouumeuls 
which have opened up many tBings in the past. Egypt^ however. 
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is tlio great Held of discovery in ibis way. Oiu* fiiihcrs luicw the 
Nile as their children learned it in scliool-hooks ; and it was 
no great disgrace to confound tiie huiidr(‘d-gutcd Thebes wdth the 
other. WJuit a difference now ! Tiio disclosure dates from the 
expedition of Bonaparte’s party of mvans ; and it has gone on 
since, till, as some scholars undertake to say, there is nothing to 
he learned by going there ; — a decision which wc would not ven- 
ture upon in regard to any ])laco on the earth’s surface. Great 
was the amazonieut to circulating-library readers wdien it became 
popularly known that before Abraham ever saw the Pyramids the 
people 6f Egypt \vorc clear muslins and printed (yilicoos, and had 
self-moving rivor-sliips, and remarkably elegant couches, and 
chairs, and foot-stools, and musical instruments, and roast goose 
and plum-cjxkcs very like our own. Of all the avenues opened 
backwards into the past, none is of so much significance or of so 
various an inipt)rtance as that Ihroiigh Egypt. In the opinion of 
some scholars (»f our time, more is involveil in our I'gyptian dis- 
coveries than is \ct ( (Miccived of by any hut the few who see the 
comiexiou between tlu'm and certain Asian mysteries. How’^ever 
this niny he, the enlargement of oui kycfwhalge, and the value to 
history of the great series of Egyptian researches, are a gain 
which will distinguish t)ur age more than any extension of com- 
merce in any (pinrter, and to any amount. But wc have our 
material gains, too, from the throwing open of the Nile valley; to 
it we owe our new route to Indio, witli all its blessings ; and cvei*y 
Eijglisliivnui now knows how' to appreciate them. The dreadful 
gulf, entered by tlu' ‘^< iato of laimcntation" — (Ihib-el-mandob) — 
the licd Sea, on which over-hold travellers used toss about for 
three months together, is now like a tamed horse to the rider. We 
have a watch-tower above it at Aden ; wc plough it by our steamers 
from end to end ; we arc going to make it tlie channel of our 
electric current of news; and some people want to join it with the 
^Mediterranean. Wc have our doubts whether this will be done ; 
hut liuw its chara^iter has changed iff one generation ! Our 
fathers would go a good Avay to see a man who had floated on the 
Bed Sea ; and now every cadet and every bride wlio goes out to 
India has picked up lustrous shells from the drift on its shores, 
and can tell the parisli-seliool children at home all about the two 
places wmcli contest the honour of letting the Hebrews pass, and 
swallowing up Pharaoh’s host. 

Not satisfied wdth the liOwer Nile volley, travellers hHvo passed 
the Cntoact, and explored Nubia; and !^^elly*and Bayard Taylor 
have described to us the junction of the Blue and the White Nilo 
at Kliartoom, while the latter penetrated so far ns to make Khar- 
toom appear •almost like a home on his return. Mr. Bayard 
Taylor’s Life and Landscapes f^oni Egypt,” is perfinps the mbst 
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'Nvoiiderful piece of continuous description, tlie most marvellous 
reproduction of the sensations of travel, that can be conceived. 
To any reader who knows the Nile, it is quite the next thing to 
being on it again. 

Tluis has Africa been 23ierced in one direction. Meantime, a 
gifted adventurer was coming out of the Arabian desert to pene- 
trate nearly to the point at which Mr. Bayard Taylor turned back. 
Tjcutenant 73urton has seen Harar, at the risk of his life. He 
tells us why. 

“ Harar,** ho says, “ had never been visited. The ancient metropolis 
of a once mighty /-ace, the only permanent settlement in Eastern Africa, 
the reported seat of Moslem learning, a walled city of stone-houses, pos- 
sessing its independent chief, its peculiar population, its unknown lan- 
guage, and its own coinage, the emporium of the coffee-trade, the head- 
quarters of slavery, the birth-place of the Kat plant, and the great 
manufactory of cotton cloths, amply, it appeared, deserved the trouble 
of exploration.*** 

Our manufacturing classes may bo thankful to him hy-and-hy 
for disooveriug the state of their arts, as regards textile fabrics in 
barbaric Abyssinia, and foi; opening uj) a prospect of cotton supply. 

‘‘ The tohes and sashes of Harar are considered equal to the cele- 
brated cloths of Shoa : handwoven, they as far surpass in beauty and 
durability the vapid produce of European manufactories, as the perfect 
liatid of man excels the finest machinery. On the windward coast, one 
of these gannents is considered a handsome present for a chief. The 
Harari tobe consists of a double length of eleven cubits by two in 
breadth, with a border of bright scarlet, and the average v^ue of a 
good article, even in the city, is eight dollars. They are made of the 
long-stapled cotton which grows plentifully upon these hills, and are 
soft as silk, whilst their warmth admirably adapts them for winter wear. 
The thread is spun by women with two wooden pins: the loom is 
worked by both scxes.f 

But these feats in Abyssinia, these First Footsteps in Eastern 
Africa, ’ are less wonderfal in the eyes of reading nations than 
Lieutenant Burton’s achievement of visiting *Mecca and Medina. 
The risks in Arabia were .more peculioi*, more imposing, more 
protracted than those in Abyssinia, and we at home care more 
about the scene. How few years is it since Burokhardt hurried 
through Petra at the risk of his life, and sacrificed a gtat as tho 
only means of getting a glimpse of Mount' Hor ! and how lately 
did we snpjj^se that Mecca and Medina were shut up from obser- 
vation 08 h^elessly as Japan ! and that neither Jew nor Chris- 
tian would tread the site of the Temple of Jerusalem while one 
stone was left upon another ! Yet have the Mohammiedans been 

* Preface to “First Footsteps in Eastern Africa.” By Lieut. Burton. 

•j: “First Footsteps,” &c., p. 342.^. 
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induced, or compelled, or cheated into harbouring Christians in 
all tliese holy places. English ladies now walk in and out of the 
rock chambers at Petra, and pity poor Burckhardt when they 
pass, on the shore of the Gulf of ^kaba, the spot where ho was 
compelled to turn back without having seen Solomon s famous 
old trading-port of Eziongebir. English ladies Jiave walked 
through the Iialls and the crypts of the Mosque of Omar, as a 
consequence of the Kussian war; and the late Lord Nugent had 
a strange notion of looking for the Ark of the Covtmant under the 
pavement of the same If the Moslems generally were 

aw’are of what Lieutenant Burton has done in actually living in 
Lhcir holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and deserving them with 
all minuteness to the Christian world, their wrath and consterna- 
tion might well cause an Indian mutiny, or any other method of 
explosion. Meantime, the laying open of these “ last recesses* 
of Alohammcdan sanctity is a benefit wl)ich we owe to adventu- 
rous travellers of our own day and gen(‘ration. 

These Mohammedan mysteries cxti‘nd into the heart of Africa, 
and seem to be the main ground of difficulty and 2)eril to Euro- 
pean explorers there ; and there also a lavge corner of the curtain 
has been drawn up in our time. While Harris exploited the 
Highlands of Ethiopia,** and the D’Ahbadies and Burton 
pushed their perilous way eastwards of the Nile, and the Harnil- 
tons and St. Johns pcnetnited -westwiu'ds, hunting up the oases, and 
disclosing the architectural remains of a range of lloman colonics, 
a succession of lieroes, scholars, and naturalists have achieved 
the yet more serious task of exploring tlH 5 interior of Africa from 
the north, south, and west. Erom their coliectivo naiTatives wo 
are ablo at last to picture to ourselves the as2)ect of that un- 
known territory as distinctly as that of any other foreign region. 
Richardson and Barth Imve familiarized us with the scenery of 
which we had gained some idea from Denham and Clapperton ; 
and wo can travel in imagination through Fezzan, and over the 
tremendous table-lapd of the Desert, and down its slope, and 
among its fissures, where it subsides into the region of fertility ; 
and there, where so many routes converge, Baikie by the Quorra 
attaining the same region as Barth from Tripoli, what a scene of 
life opens upon us ! Formerly the tantalized traveller strained 
his sight southwards, when compelled to turn back half-way, and 
bitterly longed to stand on the mountain summit which lay like ' 
a cloud on his horizon ; he would have surrendered anjilmg hut 
his life to know what could be seen thence ;»-whether a broad, 
engrossing range of Mountains of the Moon, or a boundl^s waste 
of sand, or perchance a broad river, with its results. Those who 
have merely been up the Nile, beyond the first and second Cata- 
racts, know the pain of turning aw^ay from the tempting southern 
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horizon, with its uneven line and its two or three amethyst peaks, 
suggesting broad views beyond. If it is so in the case of a half- 
explored country, what must it be where all is mystery, of which 
the world is waiting the explanation ? Tlie happier adventurer 
of our day not only achieves tlie task, but gets liome to report it. 
A Richardson, a Vogel, and an Overweg perish, as Park and 
Clapperton did before them ; but a Rarth and a Baikie come 
lioinc, and tell us what is going on in the heart of Africa. We 
see tribes and nations busy in industry, or play, or war, and so 
full of the true 'Mohammedan insolence as to show that they 
really belong to our world. We see the forests T:awering, and the 
rivers brimming, or Sashing down precipices, and lakes spreading 
wide among the reeds, and hippopotami bathing, and elephants 
roving in troops, and crops stored up in granaries, and cotto*) 
gathered in the tields, and the movement and hum of social life 
going on where our maps always told us to imagine boundless 
areas of sand, with only the ostrich, the gazelle, and the little 
jerboa to inhabit them. We now^ know Kano, street by street, and 
almost house by house; the Quorra is as conceivable to us as the 
Missouri; and the new J^ake Tchad is far more familiar to us than 
the olA Caspian. We tlu/iight it a great thing to be assured of the 
existence and character of Lake Nguini when Andersson returned 
from South Africa; and now we have the histoiy of Livingstone’s 
crossing the continent at a lower latitude, from coast to coast 
It would be absurd to prophesy the consequences of such an 
achievement. It is enough to know that it cannot possibly 
remain barren ; but that, on the contrary, such a. revelation of 
one part of the globe and the human race to the rest must modify 
the life of all more or less. 

How little we knew of South America in our school days ! 
And now, by following Humboldt in the forests and along the 
rivers, and alighting on the coasts, from place to place, with 
Captain Basil Hall, and fighting the battles of the republics with 
liOrd Dundonald in Lady Cullcott’s narrative, and scouring the 
Pampas with Sir Proncis B. Head, and studying the Patagonians 
with savans of the Adventure and Beagle^ we have as clear a 
notion of that continent as of any other. Sir F. B. Head gal- 
loped at the rate of 100 miles a-day (and once 150 miles in 14^ 
hours), over plains such as we had formed no conception of till the 
working of the silver mines in the speculative season of 1825-6, 
and the iadependence of the Spanish colonies, 'gave us on interest 
in the country at large. This was our first view of the Pampas : — 

^ The great plain, or Pampas, on the east of the Cordillera, is about 
nine hundred miles in breadth, and the part which 1 have visited, 
l^hough under the some latitude, is divid^ into regions of different 
uliraatc and produce. On leaving Buenos Ayres, the first of these 
regions is covered for one hundred and eighty miles with clover and 
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thistles ; the second region, which extends for four hundred and fifty 
miles, pirduces long grass ; and the third region, which roaelies tho 
hase of the Cordillera, is a grove of low trees and sliriibs. Tlie second 
and third of these regions have nearly the same appearance thi*oughoufc 
the year, for the trees and shrubs are evergreens, and the immense 
plain of grass only changes its colour from green to brown ; but the 
first region varies with the four seasons of the year in a most extraor- 
dinary m turner. In winter, the leaves of tlio thistles are large and 
luxuriant, and tlie whole surface of the country has tho rougli appear- 
ance of a turnip-field. TIic clover in this season is extremely rieii and 
strong ; and the of the wild cattle grazing in full liberty on such 
pasture is very beautiful. In spring, tho clo*rcr has vanished, tho 
leaves of the thistles have extended along the ground, and tlie country 
still looks like a rough crop cf turnips. In less than a month the 
change is most extraordinary ; the whole region becomes a luxuriant 
Avood of enormous tliistlc.s, which have suddenly shot up to a height 
of l:en or eleven feet, and arc all in fujl bloom. 1'he road or path is 
liomincd in on both sides ; the view is completely obstructed ; not an 
animal is to be seen ; and the sterns of tlic thistles are so close to each 
oth(*r, and so .strong, that, independent of tho prickles, ifriili which 
they arc armed, they form an impenetrable barrier. The sudden growth 
of these jdants is quite a.stonishing ; and itliofigh it would bo an un- 
usual misfortune in military history, yet it is‘ really possible that an 
invading army, unacquainted with this country, might be imprisoned 
by these thistles before it had time to escape from them, Tlio sum- 
nier is not over before the scene undergoes another rapid change : tho 
thistles suddenly lose their ,sap and verdure, their heads droop, tho 
leaves shrink and fade, the stems become black and dead, and they 
remain rattling with the breeze one against another, until the violence 
of the pampero or hurricane levels them with the ground, where they 
rapidly decompose and disappear — the clover rushes up, and the scene 
is again verdant.”* 


Again : — 

“ Tn the whole of this immense region there is not a weed to he seen. 
The coarse gi'ass is ijs sole proilucc ; and in the summer, when it is 
high, it is beautiful to see the effect which the wind has in passing 
over this wild expanse of waving grass : the shades between the brown 
and yellow are beautiful — the scene is placid beyond description — -no 
habitation nor human being is to be seen, unless occasionally the wild 
and qiicturcsque outline of the gaucho on tlie horizon — his scarlet 
poncho streaming horizontally behind him, his balls flving round his 
head, and as he bends forward towards his prey, his horse straining 
every nei’ve ; before liim is the ostrich he is puil^uing, the distance 
between them gradually diminishing — his neck stAtched out, and strid- 
ing over the ground in the most magnificent style, but the latter is 
soon lost in the distance, and the gaucho 's hoi-se is often below, the 
horizon, whileHbis liead shows that tho chase is not yet decided.’ 

^ ■ t ' ^ ' ' 

* “ Koiigh Notes,” &c., by Captain F. B. Head, p.^2. t p. 2#7 . 
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Then, loo, we Legaa to look into the recesses of the Cordillera 
— to estimate the feat of ascending it — and to image to ourselves 
the commotion made there by such earthquakes as that which 
shivered Valparaiso to rubbish. The human mind had gained 
something in that conception of collapsing mine-shafts, shaking 
the miners from their sides like flies, or meeting overhead to 
bury tliom alive ; and of avalanches rolling, not one at a time, 
but making thunder and an atmosphere of dust on all sidtjs at 
once ; and of tlie flashing meteors wdiicli seemed to bo sporting 
between tlic summits and the distant sea ; aiid#of the thorough 
instability of the mocst ponderous mountain range then known. 

Still wo knew next to nothing of the southern extremity of the 
continent. We had the wonderful talcs of Commodore Byron 
and others about the gigantic Patagonians, contrasting singularly 
(if the description was credibh*) with the dwarlish Esquimaux 
introduced to us near the other polo. It was not long before 
Captains King and Eitzroy, and their company of wise men, dis- 
closed tluvt region too. To this hour wc do not know what to 
make of the statements of a former century as to the stature of 
the Patagonians, well supported and reiterated as they are ; but 
wc arc now somewhat acquainted with the people as they exist at 
present — whether diminished from the proportions of their fore- 
fathers, or less disguised from scientific eyes by the mirage and 
lugs of tlieir strange land. A first meeting with unmitigated 
savages is a circumstance of mark in social, as in individual life ; 
and Mr. Dfirwin has enabled us to enter into it. In reporting of the 
first interview with the natives on thcFucgiaii shore, ho says: — 

“ In the afternoon we anchored in the Bay of Good Success. While 
entering we were saluted in a manner becoming the inhabitants of this 
savage land. A group of Fuegians, partly concealed by the entangled 
forest, were perched on a wild point overhanging the sea; and as 
we passed by they sprang up, and waving their tattered cloaks, sent 
forth a loud and sonorous shout. The savages followed the ship, and 
just before dark we saw their fire, and again heard their wild cry. The 
harbour consists of a fine piece of water, half-surrounded by low, 
rounded mountains of clay-slate, which are covered to the water’s 
edge by one dense gloomy forest. A single glance at the landscape 
was sufficient to show me how widely difierent it was from anything I 
had ever beheld. At night it blew a gale of wind, and heavy squalls 
from the mountains swept past us. It would have been a bad time 
out at sea, and we, as well as others, may call this Good Success 

** In the morning the captain sent a party to communicate with the 
Fuegians. When we came within hail, one of the four natives who wero 
present advanced to receive us, and began to shout must vehemently, 
wishing to direct ns where to land. When wc wei'e on sliore the party 
looked rather' alarmed, but continued talking and making gestures 
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with great rapidity. It was without excoption the most curious and 
interesting spectacle I had ever beheld. I could not have believed how 
wide was the difference between savage and civilized nnu). It is 
greater than between a wild and domesticated animal, inasmuch as in 
man there is a greater power of improvement. The chief spokesman 
was old, and appeared to be tlie heacl of the family ; tljo three others 
^vere powerful young men, about six feet high. The women and 
cliildren had been sent awa}'.”* 

After descril)ing their dress, he proceeds : — 

“ Their very attj^udos were abject, and the expression of their 
countenances distrustful, surju-ised, and startled,, Aft^n* we had pre- 
sented them with some scarlet cloth, which they immediately tied 
round their necks, they became good friends. This wsxs shoAvii i)y the 
old man patting our breasts, and making a chuckling kind noise, as 
])oople do when feeding chickoiis. I walked with the old man, and this 
dcmwistration of friendship was repeated several times; it was concluded 
by three hard plaj)s, which W(‘re given ntb on the breast and hack at tlio 
same time. He then bared his bosom for mo to return the eoin])li- 
ment, whicli being done, ho seemed highly j)leasod. The language of 
these people, according to our notions, scarcely deserves to be called 
articulate. Ca]>taiii Cook has compared it t (4 dman clearing liis throat, 
l»ut certainly no European ever cleared his throat with so many hoarse, 
guttural, and clicking sounds. 

“They are excellent mimics: as often as wo coughed, or yawned, or 
made any odd motion, they inimctUately imitated us, Some of our 
party began to .s^piint and look awry ; but one of the young Fuegiaus 
(whose whole face was painted black, excepting a white baud across 
his eyes), snccicdod in making far more hideous grimaces. They 
could rei)eat with perfect correctness each word in any s-entenco we 
addressed them, and they remembered such words for some time. Yet 
we Europeans all know how difficult it is to distinguish apart the 
sounds in a foreign language. 

#****# 

“ The tallest amongst the Fuegians was evidently much pleased at his 
height being noticed. When placed back to back with the tallest of 
the boat’s crew, he tried his best to edge on higher ground and to 
stand on tiptoe. He opened his mouth to show his teeth, and turned 
his face for a side view ; and all tliis was done with such alacrity, that 
I dare say he thtught himself the handsomest man in Tierra del 
Fuego. After the first feeling on our part of grave astonishment was 
over, nothing could be more ludicrous or interesting than the odd 
mixture of surprise and imitation which these savages every moment 
exhibited.’ 

Still, Central America was nearly a blank ’to* us. Fe\v cared 


* “Journal of Researches into the Geology and Natural History of the 
various Countries visited by H.M.S. &c. By Charles Darwin, Esq., 

M.A.,F.R.S. p.227. 
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for a countr)' which promised nothing to Europe but a future 
short cut to the Pacific, when science should enable us to over- 
come the engineering diflBculties of a canal. It might strike 
upon some impressible imagination, here and there, that the in- 
vading Spaniards found the chiefs speaking one language, and 
tlie common people another (or several others), and that the 
Caciques held by tradition that they were a race of conquerors 
come down from the North. This was nearly all the interest, 
except to mahogany merchants trading to Honduras. Old travel- 
lers had noticed that mines existed ; and Duni^iix suj)p]icd some 
details of th/^m, above half a century since; but when Mr. 
Stephens entered Guatemala, sent on a political mission by Presi- 
dent Van Buren in 1839, he had little expectation of what he 
should find. Mr. Catherwood, the artist, who was familiar with old 
monuments in the oast, presented ns, in Mr. Stephens’s work, 
with an astonishing reprodvetion of an antique age, in his por- 
traits of the temples and sculptures of Central America. Thousands 
of tlie countrymen of both the explorers have in imngination fol- 
lowed with eagerness their efforts to pierce tlie tangled woods under 
which whole cities w^efc, buried, and to strip away tlie \veeds which 
completely muffled the fa(;ades of the temples, and to remove the 
soil which made mounds of the pyramids. All this was deeply in- 
teresting; and the anxiety to learn more and more of the primitive 
inhabitants grew from pngc fo page, as the pursuit met with vary- 
ing success; so that readers w'eve prepared to sympathize with the 
excitement into which the travellers were thrown by a hint that 
some of the aborigines might yet be seen — not skulking in slavery 
and degradation, but living in a great city, amidst such civiliza- 
tion as was recorded on their monuments — a civilization so con- 
siderable as to render their obscure history a subject of deep and 
serious significance to the students of mankind. After living for 
weeks and months amidst damps and gloom, or in a scorching 
sun, lodging in stone caverns (as the overgrown temples were) in 
company with beasts, reptiles, and ill-omenad birds, and in danger 
from suspicious natives, all this being undei’gone for the sake of 
gleaning some knowledge about a people who presented a super- 
ficial resemblance to the old Egyptians, it iftust have been a 
memorable night when the travellers heard what follows. They 
were supping with a good old cura from Spain, very learned, but 
so merry that he would have been remembered as always laughing, 
if the subject of the aborigines had not been started : — 

The padre’s whole manner was now changed ; his keen satire and 
his laugh were gone. There was interest enough about the Indians to 
occupy the mind and excite the imagination of one who laughed at 
everything, else in the world; and his enthusiasm, fike his lau^h, was 
mfectious. Notwithstanding qpr haste, to reach Palenque, we felt a 
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strong desire to track them in the solitude of their mountains and deep 
ravines, and watch them in the observance of their idolatrous rites ; but 
the padre did not give us any encouragement. In fact, he opposed our 
remaining another day, even to visit the cave of skulls. Ho made no 
apology for hurrying us away. He lived in unbroken solitude, in a 
monotonous routine of occupations, and the visit of a stranger was to 
him an event most welcome : but there was danger in our remaining. 
The Indians .were in an inflammable state; they were already inquiring 
what we came there for, and he could not answer for our safety. lu a 
few months, perhaps, the excitement iniglit pass away, and then we 
could return. Ho loved the subjects wc took interest in, and would 
join us in all our expeditions, and aid us with all fiis inffucnce. 

“ And the padre’s knowledge was not confined to his own immediate 
neighbourhood. His first curacy was at Coban, in the province of 
VeraPaz ; and ho told us that four leagues from that place was another 
anci^t city, as large as Santa Cruz del Quiche, deserted and desolate, 
and almost as perfect as when evacuated by its inhabitants. He had 
wandered through its silent streets and over its gigantic buildings, 
and its palace was as entire as that of Quiche when he first saw it. 
This is within two hundred miles of Guatemala, and in a district of the 
country not disturbed by war ; yet, with all our inquiries, wc had heard 
nothing of it. And now, tlio information really grieved us. Going to 
the place would add eight hundred miles to our journey. Our plans 
were fixed, our time already limited ; and in that wild country and its 
unsettled state, wc had superstitious apprehensions that it was ominous 
to rctura. My impression, however, of the cxistemee of such a city is 
most strong. I do most earnestly hope that some future traveller 
will visit it. H*o will not hear of it, even at Guatemala, and perhaps will 
be told that it does not exist. Nevertheless, let him seek for it ; and if 
he do find it, experience sensations which.seld#in fall to the lot of man. 

“ But the padre told us more ; something that increased our excite- 
ment to the highest pitch The thing that roused us was the 

assertiou by the padre that, four days on the road to Mexico, on the 
other side of the gi’eat Sierra, was a living city, large and populous, 
occupied by Indians, precisely in the same state as before the discovery 
of America. He had heard of it many years before at tjie village of 
Chajul, and was told b/thc vDlagers that from the topmost ridge of 
the Sierra this city was distinctly visible. He \vas then young, and 
with much labour climbed to the naked summit’ of the Sierra, from 
which, at a height of ten or twelve thousand feet, ho looked over an 
immense plain extending to Yucatan and the Gulf of Mexico, aud saw 
at a great distance a large city spread over a gi'eat space, and with 
turrets white and glittering in the sun. The traditionary account of 
the Indians of Chajul is, that no white man has ever reached this city ; 
that the inhabitants speak the Maya language, are fi,ware that a race 
of strangers has conquered the whole country around, and murder any 
white man who attempts to enter their temtory. They have no coin 
or other circulating medium; no horses, cattle, mules, or other 
domestic animals except fowls, aud the cocks they keep underground 
to prevent their crowing being heard. ^ 
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“ There was a wild novelt}', something that touched the imagina- 
tion, in eveiy stop of our journey in that country; the old padre, in 
the deej) stillness of the dimly-lighted convent, with his long black 
coat like a robe, and his flashing eye, called up an image of the bold 
and resolute priests who accompanied the armies of the conquerors : and 
as he drew a map on the table, and pointed out the sierra to the top of 
which he had climbed, and the position of the mysterious city, the 
interest awakened in us was the most thrilling I ever experienced. 
One look at that city was worth ten years of an cvery-day life. If ho 
is right, a place is left where Indians and an Indian city exist as Cortez 
and Alvarado found tlicm ; there are living men who can solve the 
mystery that hangs'" over the ruined cities of America; perhaps who 
can go to Copan and read the inscriptions on its monuments. No 
subject more exciting and attractive presents itself to my mind, and 
the deep impression of that night will never be effaced. 

“ Can it be true ? Being now in my sober senses I do verily ln'licvc 
there is much ground to suppose that what the padre told us is authentic. 
That the region referred to does not acknowledge the goveriiinent of 
Guatemala, has never been explored, and that no white man over pre- 
tends to enter it, I ain satisfied. From other sources we hoard that 
from that sierra a uined cit}*^ was visible, and we were told of 

another person who had* climbed to tlio top of the sierra, but, on 
account of the dense cloud resting upon it, had been unable to see any- 
tliing. At all events, the belief at the village of Chajul is general, and 
a curiosity is roused that burns to be satisfied,”* 

It is cnougli to mention, without enlarging upon, the jMonnon 
seltlcmcntsin the inliospitablc salt regions of North America, and 
the rich California, teeming with gold and with vegetation ; and 
then we have glanced at all the chief areas of geographical or anti- 
quarian research in our own century. Though we cannot enlarge 
on aiiY discow rics above, below, or beyond the solid land, wo trust 
our readers will not forget how fur beyond the immediate area the 
discoveries of geographers extend. The Homan soldiers who be- 
lieved they stood on the edge of the world in reaching the rocks of 
the Portuguese coast at sunset, and who told -with duo solemnity, on 
their return, liow fearful was the reflection of the flames of liell 
shooting up from the abyss where the sea ended, were in their own ' 
way extending their explorations beyond the land ; but in our days 
of expanding and various science, things equally grand, and much 
more true, are disclosed to the imagination of mankind. Wo 
have not seen bell, nor even the reflection of its flames ; but the 
cai’tli has been weighed. The bottom of the sea is almost as 
well known, in ^ome parts, as the surface of the land ; and its 
mountains, and valleys, and plains might be modelled with almost 


* " Incidents of Travel in Central America,” 4c. By George L. Stephens, 
yolii.pp. 192-197. « 
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as much particularity as our own island. By means of this kind 
of research, and, we may add, of the discovery of gutta-percha, 
we have laid our telegraphic cable between Ireland and America 
on a ridge fit for tlie purpose ; and the dip in one place, and a 
precipitous ascent in another, are as well known and provided for 
as if we were making aviaduct and a tunnel for a railway. Lieu- 
tenant-Maury has taken up the noble work carried so far by Major 
Rennell, and promises fair to make us as familiar with the world 
of waters as his able engineering countrymen liavc with the sur- 
face of American or any other temtory. All the great currents 
of tlie ocean are likely to bo mapped out, likd roaeft in a travelled 
country ; and this kind of certitude, when combined with an im- 
2)rov(*d meteorological knowledge, must generate a security and 
speed in navigation wliich would have a2)peared miraculous to the 
first crews who ventured out on the deep. And our meteorolo- 
gical knowledge must improve, judj^ng by all analogy. There is 
no brancli of science in wliich we are more backward : but wc have 
taken measures to advance. All the foremost nations arc acting 
together, we believe, in the great objecfof^isccrtaining the pheno- 
mena and facts of their common world t and one glorious conse- 
qucn<*(' of the explorations of our time is that some of the fore- 
most iiK‘11 of the race are posted in stations of observation all over 
the globe — on remote sliores, on mountain-peaks, in all latitudes, 
and at all altitudes where men can live — watching the stars, 
watching the tides, ^vatehing the winds ; now entertained with the 
frosty aurora, and now with the blazing mett'ors of the tropics ; 
some so vitalized by love of science as to survive a twelve days 
sojourn on the edge of the crater of MaunaLoa, in Hawaii, where 
the American exjicdition left their date ( 1811 ) carved in the lava 
on rcndiilnm Peak ; and t)thers, like Smyth and his comrades, 
giddy on the Peak of Teneriffe, catching glimpses through the 
clouds of the globe below them, and being enraptured with the 
si)lendour of the m cli above them. 

As these conditions of existence on our planet have become 
better known, the life that is on it is better known in an ever- 
increasing proportion. Ethnological science was conceived of 
many ages ago ; but it did not advance beyond the rudiments till 
the recent times wliich Lave brought into light the various races 
of men living in all latitudes. We arc likely to nn*ive at more 
rational views of our human life than have ever been lijsjd yet, 
now that w^e can study various races of men in all stages of 
civilization below our own, and provide for our own further 
progress by tlio physiological studies indicated by ethnological 
discovery. As^for knowledge of a lower scope, we have even now 
obtained enough to modify our daily life considerably; We trans- 
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plant animals, and trees, and giain crops, and fruits, grasses, and 
flowers from their homes into all other countries where they can 
live. The camel is a great new blessing in central and western 
America, and bees iu New Zealand ; and there is a good prospect 
of the alpaca goat being propagated over various countries, to 
almost as good purpose as the merino sheep in our own. As to 
our home-stock, what do they not owe to the Asiatic grasses, and 
Luorne and Bokhara clover, and oil-cake which our travellers 
have put within our roach ? The old fashioned English farmer 
who, a generation or two ago, would hear of nothing that was 
not indigenous, is eager for guano from Peru, and grasses from 
central Asia, and gutta-percha tubing, for which we are indebted 
to the far east. \Vnieu our greybeards were young, they thought 
it a greftt thing to sec the dahlia introduced from Spain by Lady 
Holland, and to become acquainted with the fuchsia in its unde- 
veloped state, and with the<Jhina ro^e; but now we have the 
Californian tree-trunk in tlic Crystal Palace, and the Victoria 
Hegia ; and at Kew, orchids, which seem to set us down in the 
wilds of Java; and at all noblemen’s seats, pines and other timber 
trees, such as our oldT/rcids little dreamed would ever rival their 
oaks in England. Our cottagers’ gardens are gay with Cali- 
fornian annuals ; and the small farmer feeds his stock with swedes, 
and yellow turnips, and white carrots, and red mangold, which 
have all been introduced since his grandfather’s day. I’rom the 
Pampas we can get any quantity of bones for manure ; and lot 
our curriers and our artisans say what we should do without the 
hides, and the material for glue which we get from the same 
place. Has not gutta-percha alone modified life in Europe and 
America ? From the shoe-soles and cloak of the pedestrian, and 
the “bands" on the lawyers and publicists' papers, to the teie- 
grapljic cable which carries on impromptu conversations between 
empires, gutta-percha is in hourly use. Wc must stoj), or avo 
shall be giving an account of four-fifths of the articles of com- 
merce. Suffice it, that travel has supplied'^ the stimulus under 
wliich our remaining wonts will assuredly be supplied. The most 
urgent of these wants are cotton, and fibrous substances which 
will answer for paper, and to fill tlie place for which Russian 
hemp and Flemish flax do not suffice. There can be no rational 
doubt of these needs being presently supplied. In conjunction 
with improved ethnological science, the discovery of new sources 
of tropical product like cotton and sugar, will extinguish slavcM^y. 
Other social wretchedness will be diminished with the expanded 
scope of commerce. A free trade in com has cured a vast amount 
of misery and guilt already, though we have hardly tapped some 
of the great grain countries of the world. Mr. Fortune hm, na 
dqubt, largely reduced the amount of future drunkenness by 
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opening up new fields of tea-cultivation, and indicating prospects 
of wine-supply. There are many countries now known to us 
as favourable for vineyards; and good -innocent wine from 
many countries, driving out alcoholic drinks, will do more, in 
conjunction with cofiee and tea, to swamp drunkenness among us 
than all the Temperance Societies in either hemisphere. Another 
obvious result of geographical discovery, but far too extensive for 
treatment here, is the creation of entire new classes of artisans 
and operatives, and the elevation of more. The agricultiu’al im- 
provements of the last twenty years have supplied employment to 
tens of thousands of new workmen in the merecaakiiag of the appa- 
ratus ; and when we look at the larger sphere of manufacturing 
industry, we may see that life is, to that order of society, some- 
thing quite unlike whut it was at the opening of the century. 
More demands, new products; more wants, new markets; and, 
latterly, a fresh supply of gold in tko nick of time ; these results 
of exploratoi-y travel sliow a prodigious modification of the popu- 
lar life of our country, without taking into the account the com- 
forts and conveniences which fall to every mans share in the 
distribution of foreign commodities. J“fi» dwelling, furniture, 
clothing, food, locomotion, pleasures, are all more or less made 
up of the results of geographical discovery ; and liis thoughts and 
feelings must necessarily be so too. 

If these topics are too large for present treatment, much more 
must tliat of political relations, as affected by improved know- 
ledge of our globe, be out of our reach. If our readers will but 
glance at our fifty colonies of to-day, and compare them and 
their condition with the settlements and “ plantations” of former 
centuries, they must see that not only must our vast colonial 
population lead a very difleieut life from tliat of their predecessors, 
hut we at home are passing through almost os great a change in 
relation to them. A study of our interests in one group — the 
Australian— -will suggest as much us we could say. Not less im- 
portant, perhaps, is idie effect on international relations. There 
need be no type of the general fact, no clearer prophecy os to 
the future, than the group of ambassadors just dispersed from. 
Tien-sin. Gi’eat Britain, b'rance, llussia, and the United States all 
-co-operating in one band to throw open China to the commerce of 
the world is a picture so strongly in contrast with ambassadorial 
meetings, and with the policies of empires in old di^ySi that 
it will speak for itself: and whatever affects international reMions 
m<^lfies the life of every individual of those nations — of those of 
them, at least, which are free. We might go on another step, 
and show how travel having improved science, science, so ad- 
vanced, affects ^oliticfll relations, as tlie single item, of modem 
naval constmetiou and management modifies our relations* 

' ^ H H 2 
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France and every other maritime power. But there would be no 
limit to such developments. 

Wo have said enough, perhaps, to lead our readers to reflect 
on the influence of geographical exploration on the life of our 
century. After meditating the whole sweep of change, some will 
fix their admiration and gratitude on the advancement of science 
ill its many departments ; others on the iiits which are recipro- 
cally the cause and eflect of commerce ; all being under a common 
obligation to the same benefactors — the travellers. Some, again, 
may dwell most on the political effects of a better acquaintance 
with the globe zve live on, while others relish most the thought of 
the benefit to individual minds of having the past laid open, ns if 
cities arose in the desert by the magicians spell, and the present 
circle of ideas prodigiously expanded, and perhaps some salient 
points of the future dimly indicatiKl by ever-multiplying analogies 
between tlio past and present.* One thing may fairly be hoped — 
that we shall look in the riglit direction for further accessions to 
our knowledge. We have heard people complain, as ^Ye have 
already said, that our world is too small, now that we come to 
kno>v it. It has lost mysterious charm of indefiniteness ; and 
a man may go round it many times in the course of his life. If 
it were true that more was laid open than really is, there would 
remain what can never come to an end, the exploration into other 
conditions of our planet than the features of its surface. When- 
ever the ])reliminary geographical stage is passed through, and 
left behind by some remote future generation, natural philosophy 
will still l)e opening new avenues to fresh regions, in which the 
human race may find a more and more advanced guidance in the 
use they may make of their j)lanetary abode, and the pinqmses to 
which they should apply the life theyWead upon it. It must be 
in the infancy, and not in the maturity of the race, tluit Alexanders 
weep for more worlds to conquer. 

With our knowledge of the earth our geography books must 
alter. A comparison of the gazetteers and ‘schoolbooks on geo- 
graphy, and of the maps and globes of the last century and the 
present day, would be a fruitful text to the preachers of progress. 
They might profitably c(mtrast the two books at the bead of our 
Hiiicle, and see how much space old Hakluyt required for a 
detailed narrative of all the voyages and travels of our nation for 
ICOO years, with all manner of accessoi7 matter, such as volumi- 
nous charters, correspondence, &e., in comparison with the soopo 
required by Mr. fcnight’s corps for the record, not of personal 
travel with all its adventures, but of the known facts of geography 
in our time. By common consent this ‘‘ Cyclopojdia of Geo- 
grap^” seqms to be an excellent work. Our^best previous 
re^urcc was the Oeogi’ophiei of the French Academy, which 
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supplied much (and especially about Spain) in whicdi we were 
deficient ; but that work, as it stands on the shelves of English 
libraries, is now nearly twenty years old from its close. The 
new “Dictionary of Geography” before us took its rise in tlie 
“ Penny Cycloptedia,* where the department of geography was 
particularly well managed. All later discoveries, and tlie mnlti- 
tudo of facts of all magnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and 
recorded by the penmen of the camp and the ship, have been 
carefully incorporated with the work, and make it the I’ichest we 
have. Another generation will see wliat is sent home by the 
world s rovers to swell tlie next geucration*s*new eyclopiudias. 




Art. V. — The Galas Tragedy. 

Jean Calas, ct sa Faniillc, Etude Hisiorifiue d'aprh Ics Doca 
ments Orhjinaux, stiivie des Drpeches da Comte Saint-Flo 
rentiny Ministre ScertHaire d-Etat, t(v. Par Athanase Co- 
qiierel Fils, Jhisteiir Bulfragant de 1‘Eglise Reformee de 
Paris. Paris: Joel Chcrbiiliez. IHoy. 

I T liappens, from time to time, that the world is called upon to 
alter or reverse one of its settled judgments on some character 
or event of the past time. Some new evidence turns up, of the 
old facts arc more carefully and critically inquirod into, and the 
result is that the traditional view of the case has to be modified 
or corrected. This is the legitimate advance of knowledge. This 
is the way in whicli liistory can take its place among the pro- 
gressive studies; and to make such a discovery is one of the 
most prized rewards^ of its critical study. 

A very dittbreut complexion belongs to those*fluctuations of 
the popular taste whicli dispose it at one time to admire, and 
soon again to hate, the same objects. This mutability of opinion, 
— the “ turba llemi ” burning the gods which once it worshipped — 
does not operate upon the living hero or statesman ■ only, it is 
extended far back into history. This sliifting of opinion n 
process, like the other, incessantly at work, and inevitable in its 
operations as the law of elevation and depression in terrestrial 
physics. But it is not a legitimate process. It is not one 
worked out by the science of criticism. It is no part of the solid 
victory of the' liuman understanding. It is rathev the play.of 
human passion, and the contessioii of human infirmity. 
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A very remarkable instance of this instability of historical 
belief is brought before us by a brochure of a young writer, who 
bears the honoured name of Athanase Coquerel. It offers a com- 
plete narrative, far the most complete that has ever been pub- 
lished, of the case of Jean Galas, a Protestant, who was executed 
at Toulouse, in 1762, on the charge of having murdered his eldest 
son, but who was afterwards discovered to have been innocent. 
The j)ublieation has been called forth by perceiving a fashion 
growing up, first in Catholic circles and religious periodicals, 
and extending gradually from them to society at large, of believ- 
ing Galas guilty. Tjjis “ view,** which is thus spreading itself to 
the sun, has no foundation on any new documents or facts that 
have only now been brought to light. It is a mere sign of the 
great general reaction of opinion in France — one of the straws 
which show \vhich way the wind is setting. More than two 
yeai-s ago Emile Montegut said {Revue des Deux Maudes ) — 

“ What do you think of the Galas business — what of that of the Che- 
valior Labarre ? Arc you for or against the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes ? Such is the corjvef’sation, full of present meaning, which one 
hears in tlic salons of Paris-^-Paris of the nineteenth century.” 

This disposition is not mere levity and fickleness, the caprice 
of the mob which turns upon its own idol — odit damnatos — it is 
a part of that general Catholic revival which has been working 
for some years, and which, like a fog, is spreading over the face 
of opinion, and giving its own views and altered proportions to 
all objects, past, present, and future. This change of opinion 
about an event which happened nearly one Jiundred years back^ 
proceeds not from the growth of knowledge on the b)pic on which 
the opinion is formed, but from the accretion of ignorance. The 
facts and proof once kno>vn are convincing. 13 ut the innocence 
of the unhappy victim is, for reasons which will be seen in the 
following pages, a truth extremely unpleasant to the Catholics. 
If they can only get inquiry stifled and criticism gagged, then 
they may safely maintain their thesis. This application of force, 
however, to drown the truth of history, is one tor which opinion 
in France is not yet ripe, though it is rapidly advancing in that 
direction. M. Coquerel has taken advantage of that remnant of 
fifeedom which is still left to the French writer to publish a clear 
and succinct narrative of the transaction. We have thought it 
worth while to give our readers a very suceinct resume of this 
narrative. Not oiHy is this cause ceUhre of the highest interest 
in itself, but dts connexion with existing passions and prejudices 
curiously illustrates the temper and tendencies of French thought 
at Uie present moment. * 

^'oulouse, the theatre of tlfe tragedy, obtained its popular 
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appellation of La Sainte from possessing in the crypt of one of 
its churches the skeletons of seven out of the twelve apostles. 
This exitraoi'dinary accumulation of riches justified the inscription 
over the vault in which they were contained : — 

Non est in toto eanctior orbe locus.” 

The sanctity of the locality was not without its influence upon 
the character of the population. From the year when the 
“ genius loci” inspired Saint Dominic with tlie idea of the order 
to which mankind owes the Inquisition, down even to the murder 
of General Eamel by the Catholic Royalist^* in 1J815, the history 
of the Holy City offers a series of fanatical outbursts and ferocious 
cruelties, which can only bo paralleled in .ancient Egypt or in 
modem Turkey. To ascribe these deeds of blood and frenzy to 
thp influence of the Catholic superstition would be an error. But 
it is too true that the priests and miuifiters of the religion, instead 
of checking, liave fomented the savage passions of the multitude; 
instead of disavowing, have adopted tlieir feats of murder, have 
publicly justified them, and endeavt^ured to make the Church 
responsible for them. ^ 

One of these achievements of the religious moh of Toulouse 
was enacted in the sixteenth century. In 1502, a Huguenot pro- 
cession was accompanying a corpse to hurial, when it was set 
upon, under some pretext or other, by the rabble. The street 
row grow into a general tight. The Reformed population of Tou- 
louse, thougli a considerable body, was vastly outnumbered by 
the Orthodox, and was obliged to entrench itself in the Hotel de 
Ville, and stand a siege. The besiegers sent the Governor ot 
Narbonne to offer terms. The Protestants accepted them. They 
were to march out of their defences, leaving their arms and muni- 
tions, and to retire unmolested whither they thought fit. On 
Whitsunday, May 17th, the Protestants began tlieir reti'eat. 
Though they had chosen the hour of vespers designedly to avoid 
all risk of commotion in the streets, the Catholics obtained in- 
telligence of the movement, rushed out of the churches, seized 
arms, and massaci^d upwards of tliree thousand unarmed men, 
women, and children. 

But this was the work of an ignorant and fanatical populace, 
brutalized by feudal oppression, kindled into momentary rage by 
the armed resistance of their enemies. It was a time of civil war, 
in fact a war in which both parties were equally in ^ wrong. 
Huguenots as well as Catholics ; and the excesses of the victorious 
faction were lamented by all good men, even of tlieir own party. 

Nothing of the sort. The Church adopted the double crime of 
perjury and tourder. The Parlement of Toulouse instituted an 
ttunud fMe to commemorate % massacre of the* 17th of May. 
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The Tope (Pius IV.) hastened to issue a bull, in which he 
authorized the religious ceremony, and attached indulgences and 
benedictions to it. Two centuries afterwards, 1762, fete of 
“The Deliverance’* had its centenary. It was celebrated with 
extraordinary fervour and magnificence. Clement XIII. renewed 
the bull of Pius IV. with ampler privileges. Such is the aspect 
of the Church towards crime, when it is committed in its own 
intei-est. 

The event of which we are about to narrate the chief incidents 
fell in the year 1761. There lived at Toulouse a certain Jean 
Calas. He kept a respectable draper’s shop in one of the prin- 
cipal streets of the city — Grande Hue dcs Filetiers, No. 10. . Ho 
had been forty years established in business ; his age was sixty- 
three, his character simple, his dealings honest, his habits in- 
dustrious, and his unassuming virtues those which were hereditary 
in the families of the Protestant bourgeois. The piety of tlie 
Protestants of that age liad lost its har&lmcss, without abating 
its grave sincerity. Calas was known among his ncighl)oiirs as 
uniting steadiness to his inherited religious principles with entire 
tolerance towards his Ci\tli61ic fellow-citizens ; a tolerance which 
was very far from being i^eciprocal, and which was rare in pro- 
vincial towns in those days, and, indeed, is far from being 
universal in these. He was, in consequence, generally respected, 
and among his co-rcligionists enjoyed, like Isaac Walton> a 
consideration far above his worldly rank. Limited as were his 
means, we find him admitted to the society and friendship of the 
petite noblesse of Languedoc, and even connected with .some of 
them by marriage. 

His family consisted of his wife, who was eighteen veal's 
younger than himself, and wlio appears, by her conduct during 
her examination, to have been a woman of strong sense and 
superior character, six cliildren, and one maid-servant. Of the 
children four were sons, Marc-Antoine, Jean- Pierre, Louis, Jean- 
Louis-Douat, and two daughters, Anne-Rose ^nd Anne. 

The eldest son, Marc-Antoine, with whom we are principally 
concerned, was, in the year 1701, twenty-eight years old. He 
had been a law-student at the University, and taken his Bachelors 
degree. He had what is described as a taste for letters, which 
seems rather to have been a taste for a sauntering, easy life, and 
a decided distaste for the shop. But no one could, in France, be 
admitted to the bar without a certificate of Csjtholicity, signed by 
the cur6 of the parish. These tyrannical regulations, by which 
the professions and many of the trades were closed to the Pro- 
testants, were somewhat alleviated in practice by the good-nature 
of many curds, who used to sign these certificates without inquiry, 
as matters of course. In the present case, however, the curd had 
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refused to give the voucher without an attestation signed by a 
priest, to certify that Marc-Antoine had confessed to him. This 
disappointment had soured the temper and broken the spirits of 
tlie youth. He became moody, silent, irritated against the present, 
and without prospects for the future. He took no part in the 
amusements whicli the household shared together, and sate by, 
not joining in any conversation which might be going on, but 
appearing occupied with some thouglits of his own. He read a 
good deal, and Avas often heard to comment on the excuses for 
suicide urged by riutarcli and Montaigne. 

The maid, .loanne Viguier, was a zealoits Catholic, but had 
lived twenty-three years in tlie family, and brought up the 
children, to whom slie was much attached. Her zeal for their 
spiiitual interests had induced her to* attempt their conversion. 
She had succeeded with one member of the family only — the only 
one without chanielcr or good sense^tho third son, Louis. These 
endeavours, however, were but additional evidence of her zealous 
devotion to the family, to whom she adl)cred through their 
terrible trials with a steady fidelity which w^as rare, even in those 
days, and in the southern provinces, whielf retained more of the 
old-fasliioned manners than the north. 

Such w^as the personnel of the family at tlie time when the 
quiet course of tlieir existence was broken by a catastrophe so 
sudden and undeserved, iit llie same time so blighting and irre- 
trievable, as to excite the compassion and sympathy of all suc- 
ceeding ages in the highest degree of which our nature is 
capable. 

The following account of the facts is contained in a letter 
written by Mjidame Cnlas herself, for the information of a friend 
of the family. Its natural and simple language, aud the sup- 
pressed nnguisli of spirit which it reveals, make it more touching 
than the most highly-coloured narrative could be. 

“ I herewith send you an exact and true statement of our unhappy 
business, as it happenM. 

“ On the 13th of October, an evil day for us, M. O. La Vaisse 
arrived at Toulouse, from Bordeaux, on a visit to his parents. He 
found they had left town for their country box, and he endeavoured iu 
vain to hire a horse to take him out. Between four and five in the 
afternoon he came to our house. My husband said to him, that as he 
was not leaving the city, it would give us great pleasure if he would 
sup with us. He readily consented, and came up stairs t$> see me. 
Alter the first compliments were past between ns, lie said, I am 
coming to supper with you ; your husband has asked me.* I expi^sesed 
my satistaetion, and left him for a few minutes, to give some orders *in 
consequence. When I went down stairs, I found my eldest son alone 
in the shbp, selted, iu a very absent mood apparently. • 1 requited 
him to purchase some Boquefort cheese for supper. This was bis 
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ordinary province, as he knew more about cheese than any of the 
others. 1 then ascended again to the room where 1 had loft M. La 
Yaisse, who soon took his leave. 

“ He returned at supper-time (seven o’clock), and we all took our 
places. The conversation during the meal turned on indifferent matters 
— the antiquities at the Hotel de Yille, &c. After supper, which did 
not last very long, my unhappy boy (Marc-Antoine, the eldest son) 
rose from table, as usual, and went towards the kitchen. The 
servant asked him, ‘ Arc 3 'ou cold, Monsieur I’aine ?’ ‘ Not at all,’ he 

replied, * I am burning liot.* We remained seated at table a very 
short time longer, and then pjisscd into an adjoining room, and con- 
tinued the conv^fsatioh. My younger son fell asleep, and about three- 
quarters after nine, or tow'ards ten o’clock, M. La Vaisse took liis 
leave. We wakened up Pierre, who went down stairs with a light ii* 
his hand, to show M. La Vaissc out. 

“ A moment after we heard their cries of alarm, and my husband 
ran down to sec what was the matter, 1 remaining, all trembling, in 
the passage at the head of the stairs, not daring to go down, and not 
knowing what it could mean. 

“ At last, as no one returned, I ventured down, and at the foot of 
the stairs encountered JVL La \''aisse, and asked him hurriedl}'^ what it 
was. He only re])lied by urging me to go up stairs again ; and he 
went up with me, but leit me immediately. 1 did not know what to 
do, so I called to Jeannette, and sent her down to sec what had 
happened. As she did not return, 1 went down again myself ; and 
what was my horror when I saw, great God ! my dear son stretched 
upon the ground ! I did not suppose he was dead, so I ran for a bottle 
of Reine de llonyrie^ supposing that ho was taken suddeni}" faint, and 
did everything I could think of to revive him, not being able to 
persuade myself tixat it was his dead body which I had before me. 

“ IVIoanwhile the surgeon had come in, without my seeing that he 
was there, till I found him telling me that my pains wore of no use, 
for that he was dead. T pci-sisted in asserting that it could not be so, 
and implored him to use all his efforts to save him. He did so, to 
appease me, but in vain. All this time iny husband was leaning 
against a desk, in a state of desperation. My heart was torn in two 
between the sad sight of my son stretelied dcaQ before me, and the 
fear of losing my husband, who abandoned himself to sorrow, and 
would listen to no consolation. They made us go upstairs; and 
in that state we were when the officers of justice cati^e and ar- 
rested us. 

“This is, word for word, what happened. May the Almighty, who 
knows our innocence, punish me eternally if 1 have exaggerate or 
diminished one iota, or have not told the pure truth. I am ready to 
seal tllis truth witlf iny blood. 

“ Your very humble and very obedient servant, 

• “Ankb Rose Cabibel Galas.” 

The mother confines her statement to what she herself saw. 
From the depositions of otbei' witnesses taken at the time, we 
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can fill up what is wanting to complete tho story of the events in 
the Rue des Filetiers. 

When La Vaisse returned to supper at seven o'clock, PieiTe 
Galas who had been out along with him, shut and ban*ed the 
outer door of the house towards the street. This circumstance, 
which was iifterwards construed as premeditation of crime, ex- 
plains itself by the ordinary practice of the shops, where the 
front door was invariably fastened while the family were at meals. 

After retiring from the supper-table the party spent about two 
hours in chatting in* the adjoining parlour, Madame Galas work- 
ing at her embroidery the while. When* they* came to wake 
Pierre, on La Vaisse's departure, the young man tried to deny that 
ho had been asleep. They rallied him playfully on it, and the 
adioux were mirthful and gay; tho last time that gaiety visited 
that household. Lcath was already within the walls. 

When liix Vaisse, accompanied bf Pierre, reached the bottom of 
the stairs, he noticed that the door leading from the passage into 
the sliop was o])cn, which, it seems, was unusual, and raised a 
momentary suspicion that some persoil had got into the shop who 
Inid no business there. Pierre w’ent in*to fook. The first object 
that met bis eye was the body of his brother suspended by the 
neck against the inner door by which the outer shop {boutique} 
communicated with an inner store-room [magaun). Across the 
two leaves of this folding-door, ns it stood open, the nnliappy 
suicide had placed a long billet of wood, and suspended himself 
by a cord and running knot. PieiTe took hold of his brother s 
hand, on wbicli the body began to swing, and the two then called 
out for liclp, Jean, the father, came down instantly, and seeing 
wdiat had happened, seized the corpse in Lis arms. The round 
billet of wood, thus relieved of its burden, rolled oft* tho top of 
tho doors, and fell to the ground. He deposited the body on the 
flooi’, and slipt the knot, crying out to l^ien’e, Run for Ga- 
moire.*’ Camoire was a surgeon who lived in tho neighbourhood. 
Pierre and I^a Vaisse both rushed out, and returned with a young 
man, n pupil or apprentice of the surgeon. 

As soon as Jean Galas came to understand what had happened, 
lus first, thought was for tho honour of his dead son and the 
family. “ liCt no one know,” he cried, ‘^that he has died by his 
own hand.” La Vaisse was easily enjoined to secrecy on this 
point. This deception may have given an unfavourabtt colour 
to the case, but it was extremely natural, if npt excusg]^ when 
we recollect the hideous barbarity of the French law of suicide. 

Such were tho occurrences within the house. Misery enough 
for the atilicte^ family. But this was but the beginning of sonrow. 
Outside the house, in the street, a considerable assemblage of the 
curious bad gathered. Misfortudb must never expect Sympalfty 
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or commiseration from a crowd. They began, as usual, to indulge 
in liberal commentary on the enigmatical proceedings within the 
house. !rhe usual uncharitableness of such remarks was, in this 
instance, inflamed by the ardent hatred of French Catholics 
against a Protestant. The ingenuity and malice of an individual 
could not have deliberately invented a Action more plausible or 
more destructive to its object than that which grew up sponta- 
neously from the passions and imagination of this strcct-inob. 
It only needed to be suggested, and these Catholics were sure, that 
the Protestant parents had murdered their son. But with what 
motive ? why,' of course it was to prevent him from turning 
Catholic. It is the business of justice to crush such scandal, 
and to sift facts without regard to what may be the popular cry. 
“Vanffi voces populi non sunt audiendie,”is a maxim of the Homan 
law. In this instance tlie magistrate caught eagerly at the sug- 
gestion, and thenceforth all the eflbrts of law were bent towards 
getting up a plausible proof of a suggestion wliich had this 
chance origin. 

The public of Toulouse, as vrell as the administration of justice, 
both civil and criminal,* ‘‘•haute et basso,*’ was in the hands of a 
municipal council, locally elected. These eight councillors, or 
aldermen, formed a court, styled “ the Consistory,” each member 
of which was called a “ Capitoul,” (i.c., member of the chapter, 
capitidum). Out of the total number of eight Capitouls, the 
majority were changed, or re-elected annually. But two or throe 
of the body were usually persons who had purchased their place, 
according to the custom which prevailed in France before the 
Kevolution. These held their post for life. This of course 
gave these “ titular Capitouls,” so they were styled, a very great 
ascendancy over their annual colleagues. One of these titulars 
at the present juncture was David de Beaudrigue. This man was 
not a villain, though he has been made to play that part in some 
of the tragedies founded on this history. He was one of those 
self-important officials, to whose well-meaning zeal so much of 
the evil which takes eflFect in the world is owing. As a police- 
officer he was in his place. The impetuous restlessness of his 
temperament, even in this capacity, made him perpetually over- 
step the line of usefulness. Such a man is always dangerous 
except when kept under the strict control of a superior. But as 
a magistrate, with supreme control over the persons and property 
of otl^e***},^ there exists no form of character more pregnant of 
mischief to society. He is ready to become the instrument, and 
always a most energetic instrument, of the reigning prejudice or 
passion. In the present case, the Catholic fanaticism of Toulouse 
was the stom that swept him away. He, came into it with all the 
violence of his character, and displayed, in hunting the Galas to 
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the death, as much blind passion and ferocious determination as 
if, instead of judge, he had been a party having a private injury 
to revenge. 

David had been roused from his first sleep by the commotion 
which began to spread through the city. He Jiurried to the spot 
with the watch, ordering at the same time a physician and two 
surgeons to be fetched. His first measure was to arrest Pierre 
Galas, who had remained downstairs with the body while the 
parents had withdrawn above. He then, without any of the for- 
malities which the law required, or any examination of the pre- 
mises, ordered off the body of Marc-Antowie t(\ the Hotel de 
Ville, and proceeded to arrest Monsieur and Madame Galas, the 
maid Jeanne, La Vaisse, and a friend of the family named 
(Ja/.eing, who had come to the house on hearing the terrible news. 
The parents of the defunct, absorbed in grief, supposed that they 
weiH3 being conducted to the Hotel^le Ville to depose to the cir- 
cumstances of the suicide. PieiTe was about leaving a candle 
burning in tlic passage, that they might find a light on their 
return. David, with a sarcastic leer at his simplicity, bade him 
put it out, They would not get home ^gtiin so soon.” 

Jt is obvious how this precipitate arrest, and the neglect of an 
examination of the spot, was calculated to prejudice the case of 
the Galas family. It is possible that a proper scrutiny at the 
time would have established at once tlie fact .of self-murder. 
Some essentials of the evidence were iri-etrievahly lost. Such 
was the hurry of the proceedings, that David did not even stay 
to ascertain the name of Cazeing, but described him in the 
proccs-vcrbal, as “ un espeoe d’abbe.” This sort of clergyman" 
was a manufacturer of stuffs, and, as an employer of several hun- 
dred hands, perfectly well known in Toulouse. One of David’s 
colleagues arrived while he was making out this proces, and 
seeing the trembling eagerness of the zealot, ventured to suggest 
a littlo more patience and caution. “ Je prend tout sur moi," 
was the reply ; e’eat ici la cause do la religion." 

We shtdl not follow step by^top the subsequent hearings of 
the five accused, for such they now were, before the Consistory. 
The procedure of a French court of justice before the Bevolu- 
tion seems to have been arranged, not with a view of eliciting 
truth, but with that of securing condemnation. In the proc^s- 
Cahis, even this iniquitous system 'would have failed of its pur- 
pose. It required all the address and management of Davi d to 
get up a case sufficieutly plausible to obtain sententJffttJhinst 
his victims. The prisoners were kept in close confinement, npt 
allowed to communicate with their friends outside, and conse- 
quently unablt to inatruqt counsel for their defence. The 
daughtci*s Galas, and Louis, emjjloyed on advocate. But not 
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only had he no access to his clients, he could not approach the 
tribunal. For there was no public trial. The accused were in- 
terrogated separately and secretly by the judges. They could 
produce no witnesses for the defence, nor state anything except 
in answer to a question of the court. The advocate’s pait was 
reduced to that of presenting “ memoirs,*’ which it was at the 
judge’s option to treat with neglect. But in this case David 
had taken care that not even a “requete” should reach the bench. 
At the beginning of the process, tlie attorney employed by the 
Demoiselles Galas had filed a bill in the court which was calcu- 
lated, but apparently not judiciously calculated, to stay the pro- 
ceedings. So irritated was David at this attempt to arrest his 
course, that he employed all his credit to get the attorney, ])r- 
roux, cashiered. lie did* actually succeed in getting him sen- 
tenced to a public apology, and three months’ suspension. After 
this it became impossible foy the friends of Galas to find an 
attorney to act for them. Even the bailifls declined tbe hazardous 
oflSce of serving the memorials which their advocate drew up. 

Notwithstanding all these arrangements, the affair did not pro- 
gi*ess rapidly. More fhan thirty witnesses had been examined, 
yet no evidence had been obtained^ which permitted the Galas to 
be sentenced. It w^as found necessary to have recourse to the 
monitory.” This w^as a resource of the civil tribunals in cases 
where witnesses were backward. The Attorney-General drew up 
a list of ** presumed facts” of which the Gourt was in need of 
evidence, which list was addressed to the ecclesiastical authority, 
and by it dispersed to the various parishes, to be read from the 
pulpits by the cures. The monitory so published informed all 
those who kneiv hy hearsay or othenvise any of the circumstances 
stated in the requisition, that if they did not appear to disclose 
w'hat they knew before cither the magistrate, or the curd of their 
parish, they rendered themselves liable to excommunication. 
One of tlie rules for drawing up tliis terrible document in point 
of form required that it should always summon witnesses on both 
sides— for the defence as well as the prosecution. This provi- 
sion was necessary, because tlie tribunds in those days adhered 
rigorously to the maxim of the Boman law, that no witness can 
bo heard who offers liimself. (Testis se offerens repellitur a tes- 
timonio.) As the accused themselves were not allowed to call 
witnesses, none could appear for the defence at all, were tlie 
monitory so worded as to cite them for the prosecution only. 
In tbs '^*3sent cs&e the Attorney-General, with flagrant ille- 
gality^ drew up his requisition in this partial form. 

Meanwhile the passions of the populace were further appealed 
to by the aid: of religion. It was d^rmined to give ^Marc- Antoine 
ft public funeral. The Attoni^*Qeneral, by collusion with tlie 
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Capitoiils, demanded, in tlje Ring s name, an order for interment 
on the ground that “ une foiile de motifs le reiident necessuire.’* 
As proper means had been taken to guard against decomposition, 
there were no other motives that could reasonably be alleged. 
David, and one of his colleagues, took an opportunity when the 
rest of the consistory were absent, and they found themselves 
alone with two of their assessors of wliom they were sure, to 
make an order to that effect. They then engaged the cure of the 
parish of St. Etienne to undertake the ceremonies. Accordingly 
the body of a Protestant and a suicide was buried with all the 
lionours of the Catholic Church, attended Jby alj the clergy in 
Toulouse. It shows the temper of the people, that one of the 
lay confraternities, called the White Penitents,” attended the 
procession in their colours, on the pretext that the “ martyred” 
Marc-Antoine had entertained the idea t)f joining their society. 
After this one reads with satisfaction, in the Moniteur of 8th 
Avril, 170 J>, in the decree suppressing the confraternities through- 
out France, that the part played by tlie “ Penitents Blancs” in 
the affair of Cains is recited as one of, the motives of the sup- 
pression. ^ . 

13y these means a mass of evidence was slowly gathered which 
enabled the Capitouls to ])roceed to judgment. Not that any 
new facts, either direct or circumstantial, belonging to the tragedy 
of October 18th had been collected. The depositions are a mass 
of suspicions and hearsays, proving only the general animosity 
with which the Protestants were habitually regarded by their 
neiglibours, and pointing constructively to the conclusion that 
the heretics thought any crime, even assassination, permissible to 
prevent the conversion of one of their body to tlie Catholic faith. 
From this premiss the inference was, that on the 13th October, 
1762, Jean Calas, aided and abetted by liis wife, his son Pierre, 
his servant Jeanne Viguier, and the young La Vaisse, had mur- 
dered his eldest son, Mure- Antoine. There was no evidence what- 
ever for the murdeir, but the particular fact was thouglit to he 
sufficiently proved, because the general doctrine of the Protes- 
tants had been presumptively established. The accused were 
not proved guilty, but tliey hod been rigorously excluded from 
offering any evidence of their innocence. It was not to be en- 
dured that heretics should be allowed to say that one who had 
received from the Church the honours of a martyr bad been a 
suicide. Nor, indeed, in the excited state of popular feeling, 
could any witness have dmred, even if the citation had^BRn so 
feamed as to have admitted it, to depose in favour of the accused. 
There were, indeed, two persons who could and would have ooine 
forward to affirm on oath the innocence of Galas and his wife* 
These two persons were La Yaisse^and the maid Jeanne Yiguier. 
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The prosccutoi*s ^Yere, indeed, much embarrassed by having 
arrested these two persons, and by having included tliem in the 
charge. Jeanne Viguier was a devout Catholic, wlio liad been 
the means of converting one of her young masters, Louis Galas, 
and was supposed to have been urgent with Marc-Antoine to 
follow his brother s example. The absurdity of the supposition 
that she had aided in murdering Marc-Aiitoiiie, to prevent his 
conversion, was glaring, and the obvious mode of removing it 
would have been to have silently released her. But had shebeen 
released, she would have immediately appeared in (piality of 
witness to prqve that she had never quitted the Galas, f.ither 
and mother, for an instant, fi'om supper-time to the discovery of 
the body, and it w’ould have been impossible to bring them In 
guilty. 

As to the state of opinion in Toulouse, it was now the fi^ed 
belief of the whole city that ene of the articles of the Protestant 
creed required all Protestants to put to death any member of 
their body who became a convert to the Church Catholic ; that 
their own parents were bound to denounce them, nay to aid, if 
required, in their exeeiftipn. It was further affiraied by those 
who pretended to know, that on the morning of the 18th, an 
assembly of Protestants had been held in a house which they 
named, at which the assassination of Marc-Antoine had been 
resolved in solemn conclave. One of the depositions bearing 
on this charge may bo selected as illustrative, not only of the 
evidence in this case, but of the sort of evidence admissible under 
the system of secret interrogatory practised in the French Courts 
before the Revolution ; — 

“ Pierre Lagreyc, master-tailor, Cist witness, declares, that he had 
it from one Bonnemaison, that he, the said Bonnemaison had heard say, 
that a labourer of Caraman, on hearing of the atfUir of Galas, had said, 
that there was nothing strange in it, for that five or six persons had 

been made away with at Caraman in the same fashion.*’ 

• 

Evidence enough of this sort Jind been got, and public opinion 
in Toulouse 'was not only ready, but impationt, for a soTore sen- 
tence. Accordingly, on November 18 th, the Capitouls met, and 
proceeded to what was called a preliminary sentenoe, which 
condemned Jean and Madame Galas, with' their son Pieire to 
the rack {question ordinaire et extraordinaire), and LaYaisso and 
Viguier to be “ presented." This presentation consisted in attach- 
ing thCT'ifllCvsons to*tbe instrument of torture, and making ever}' 
preparation for proceeding, and in that position interrogating 
them. 

The sent^ce was immediately read to the -victims. They 
appealed from the sentence of Consistory to the higher court. 
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the rarlement. Their appeal was met by a counter appetil on 
the part of the Attorney- General, an appeal a minima, i.e,, on 
the ground that the sentence on the two last criminals was too 
light. 

The Varlement of Toulouse ranked as* the second Supreme 
Court of justice in the kingdom. The Chambre de Tournelle, so 
called because the counsellors sate in it in rotation, was a Board, 
or Judicial Committee of Magistrates for the hearing of criminal 
appeals. It consisted apparently of fifteen members, though only 
sat and voted on this appeal. None of these magistrates 
bear names of historic note, though many, of tl^m were men of 
high consideration in Languedoc. Under such a system, liow- 
evev, where offices were purchased, and the magistracy vied with 
each other in truckling for ministerial* favours, the highest names 
give no security for justice or even for common integrity. Those 
who know anything of the histor^^ of the provincial Parlcmcnts 
will be prc])arcd to find that the magistracy of Toulouse did but 
swim with the stream, and fall in with all the prepossessions and 
passions of the bourgeoisie, 

Jt will be unnecessary to go over agoiu the pleadings before 
the Chamber, as the depositions which had already been taken in 
the court below were put in in the higher court, and nothing 
material was added. The accused had Imre, however, the advan- 
tag(3 of counsel. They could not have had an abler advocate 
than M. Sudre. Combining a thorough knowledge of the civil 
law with a classical taste, the pleadings which he drew up for 
the defence arc in the best style of the French bar, and far supe- 
rior in their chastened reserve to the exaggerated and tumid pro- 
tocols ^Yhich were put forth at a later period of the affair, when it 
had begun to attract the attention of Europe. 'Ihey do not 
appear to have produced any effect upon the magistnitcs. One 
member of the Chamber only, Si .de La Salle, was, at an early period 
of the trial, convinced of the innocence of the unhappy Calas, 
and was courageousk enough to brave public opinion in the en- 
deavour to save them. Ho was ojjisily put aside by his colleagues, 
not by argument, but by the simple sarcasm, Ah, Alonsieur, 
vous etes tout Galas !" What courage it required to bear even 
this useless testimony to truth may be conceived from the fact 
that M. Sudre, for bis generosity in undertaking the defence of 
the helpless, lost all his practice at the bar, no one daring to 
employ a barrister who had so seriously compromised himself. 

After ten “ gi-andes seances” the court p?oceede( M >B^ dt liver 
judgment. M. de La Salle, from highly conscientious motives, 
abstained from voting, as having already taken a part out* of 
court. Of tl>e thirteen judges who voted, only seven voted for 
the extreme sentence of the law. This would have saved the 
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prisoner, as the law required an absolute majority of the chambeiv 
Upon this tlio senior magistrate present, out of complaisance to 
the court, transferred his vote, and the required majority was 
obtained. 

The sentence condemned Jean Calas — 

‘‘ 1. To the rack (la question ordinaire et extraordinare) to draw 
from him a confession of his crime, and a betrayal of his accomplices. 

2. That in his shirt, head and feet bare, he should be drawn from 
prison to the cathedral, and there on his knees, at the principal entrance, 
with a candle of wax two pounds weight in his hands, he should de- 
mand pardon for^his ci^me of Ood, the king, and the laws. 

‘‘ 3. That he should then be replaced in the cart, and taken to the 
Place Saint-Georges, where he should be stretched on a wheel, and 
have his arms, legs, thighs, a;id ribs broken by the executioner. 

That he should then be laid upon his back, with his face 
toward heaven, to live as long as it should please God to give Idm 
life in pain and repentance for hfs crime and misdeeds, and to serve as 
an example of terror to other malefactore.” 

Tliis sentence was pronounced March 9, 1762, and executed 
the following day. , « 

The horrible details of the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, 
by rack and by water, are given at length in the oflicial proces- 
verbal. Human nature shrinks before the repetition of them. 
Suffice it to say that the spirit of the heroic victim triumphed 
over his mortal agonies, and that the butchers, assisted by the 
exhortations of two Jacobin friars, only extorted a consistent and 
unwavering declaration of innocence. In the hideous interro- 
gator)’^ between the patient and his judges we have no difficulty 
in recognising an error on the one side endeavouring in vain to 
find any grounds on which to establish itself; .on the other, the 
integrity of innocence reproducing itself in every form, and under 
the most terrible test to which liuroan nature can be subjected. 
When brought out on the scaffold for the final scene of brutality, a 
single cry escaped his lips at the first blow out* of the eleven, each 
one of which broke a bone. He eiylured the rest without a murmur. 
Wlien stretched out iu the manner prescribed by the sentence, not- 
withstanding the double torture and the breaking of his limbs, life 
was still so tenacious iu the man of sixty-four, that he lingered in 
his agony for two hours. At the expiration of this time the execu- 
tioner had orders to put a period to his sufferings. At this moment 
David, who had presided at tho torture, and 1^ been watching 
the sttbwi^ent proceedings, unable any longer to control his rage 
and disappointment at not having extracted a confession, rushed 
tow^ards him on the scaffold, Wretch, you have but a moment 
m^4o live ! Confess the truth !" Galas, unableutp f^ak, but 
x^hing bis 'faculties perfectly, made a sign in tlm negative with 
his head, and the executioner pht the cord round his neok. 
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It is some consolation to outraged humanity to record the 
end of David. As light was gradually thrown upon this horrible 
perversion of justice, David found himself become the object of 
universal detestation. In 17G5 he was turned out of the Capitulate. 
The horrors of his situation deranged his mind. He thought 
ho saw gibbets and executioners on eveiy side of him. He 
was taken home to his native place for the benefit of the air. 
He threw himself out of window once, but without fatal conse- 
quences. Though carefully watched, he managed to evade bis 
keepers a second time, and killed himself by throwing himself 
from a window, crj'ing out the namo of Gala® ! • 

In relating the fate of the wretched Capitoul, we have antici^ 
pated. We return to the year 1762. 

It had been thought advisable to tiQce the cose of Jean Galas 
firgt, separate from the othei*s, as it was expected the torture 
w^ould wring from him such a cemfession as would furnish a 
better ground of proceeding to their condemnation than as yet 
existed. The heroism of the father saved his family. The day 
after the oxeoution, the Procureur- General,* ^‘ce Procureur de 
Boelzebuth,*' Voltaire called him in the ‘Sirven affair in 1770, 
moved the court to proceed to sentence the rest of the prisoners. 
He demanded that Madame Galas, her son, and La Voisse should 
be hung, and Jeanne Viguier confined for life in the prison of* 
the asylum, after having been present at the execution of her ac^ 
complices. On the 18th March the court pronounced its decision. 
This was — against Pierre Galas, banishment; against the other 
three, a verdict of acquittal. It is evident from this sentence that 
the judges had already begun to feel a suspicion of their error. 
Por if Pierre had been guilty as an accessary to the murder of 
his brotlier, he should not have been let off with banishment. 
And if he was not accessary, for what crime was the penalty of 
banishment inflicted ? And he and the other three were not 
accessary to the murder, we are to suppose that a man of sixty - 
four had, unassisted; strangled a vigorous young man of twenty- 
eight, without his even being abfe to make sufficient resistance 
to alarm the rest of the household. This second sentence is the 
severest censnre on the first. 

Such was the tragedy enacted in Toulouse. Let us turn to^ 
the effect produced as it came to be known beyond the walls. 

On the Protestants of France it produced the utmost degree of 
consternation. The odious horrors of the torture and e x e cution 
of an innocent man, and the blind violence 'vAth wbifftfm? de- 
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struction at all hazards had been pushed on, struck the imagina- 
tion with awe. But more than even this were they alarmed hy 
finding the whole of the llcfoniied churches publicly charged in 
an official document, authenlicatod by the Church, with holding 
the doedrine that it was the duty of parents to assassinate their 
children if they showed a disposition to become Catholics. They 
thought themselves obliged to obtain a solemn disavowal of the 
tenet, signed by the “ Venerable Company of the Pastors, &e., of 
the Church at Geneva.” And they further engago^l the most ac- 
credited name among the Prcnch llcformed, the iflustrioiis l*aul 
Kabaut, Pastoivof the l^esert. to put forth a “ Memorial” in their 
defence. This defence, entitled “ La Calomnic Confonduc,” is, in 
the opinion of 'M. Caqiicrel, not the production of Paul llnbaiit 
himself. He was led to 'this conclusion by the style of tlie 
pamphlet, which is spirited, defiant, and tinged with the decla- 
matory rlietoric of the man of letters of that ago. Such was not 
the attitude of the Iteformed religion in Franco in the eighteenth 
century. The French Protestants were terrified at the pluck of 
their own apologist, and -hastened fo let him know tliat they 
found his pamphlet “ <(jo #sevcre.” Too severe on the murderers 
of Calas ! To what can a few generations of unresisted and 
hopeless oppression bring a feeble and ])orsccuied class or sect of 
men ? We may not taunt those unhappy sheep in the desert” 
with pusillanimity. But it is too true that the vigour and life 
of the Huguenot body had quitted their country at the time of the 
revocation of tlie Kdict of Nantes. Tliosc who stayed behind had 
to drain to the dregs the bitter cup of insult and liurniliation. 
They voliiuiarily accepted their lot, and their submission pro- 
duced its natural effects on their character. We arc reminded of 
the description given of them in the indignant appeals of »Saurin 
to these Nieodemites, as ho calls them, who, by remaining at 
home, had sacrificed their coliscience to their interests. 
Saiiriii repioaches them with betraying their God and their 
brethren. It would be more true to say that they Averc nnfaitliful 
to themselves. They had, like nil defeated parties, lost the con- 
sciousness of being in flie right, and seemed to cling to their 
creed rotlicr from a stupid tenacity than from conviction. They 
justified their oppressors, and really thought it 'treason” to com- 
plain. Wc must ascribe to this entire subjugation to the opinion 
of the majority the fact, that many Protestants in France at first 
expressed their full belief in the guilt of Galas. 

Airtnsip tlic voitie from the Desert dared to call in question was 
th^ ascription td tlie Protestant body of the doctrine of assassi- 
nation. Even for this moderate rcsistiincc the memorial of Paul 
Rahiuit 'vas .ordered hy the Parlement of Toulouse' to be burnt in 
tlic public square, and infornvitions were directed to bo taken 
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affainst all “ concerned in composing, writing, printing, or dis- 
tributing the said libel.*’ The sentence on Jean Calas, a sentence 
passed with every solemnity by the second court of justice in 
the kingdom, no Protestant would have ventured to dispute 
the legality of, whatever suspicion he might have nursed in 
private. Put even had tlie Protestants 2 )ossessed the will, they 
had not the power to obtain a hearing. It required a mind un- 
subjugated by the reigning fanaticism, and a voice which could 
make itself heard, in order to bring the murderers of Calas to the 
bar of public opinion. 

About the end of Marcli, 170*2, a inerchayt of ^larseilles, on his 
way home from Toulouse, stopped at Geneva, paid a visit to Vol- 
taire, and gave him an account of the dreadful scene which he 
hud just witnessed, lie affirmed nv^st emphatically that Calas 
was innocent. Over and above the indignation inspired by the 
j)erversion of justice, there was tli^t in tin? cbarnctor of 4;lie busi- 
ness wliicb in an especial manner addressed itself to Voltaire’s 
interests. The most sincere and disinterested of bis feelings was 
liis burning indignation against crimes committed in the name 
of religion. In the 1 oulouse tragedy k(; liad brought home to 
him one of the most atrocious of such crimes on record. And 
this, on either allenjativo. Was Calas guilty ? Then would be 
belr'iyed a dark and inurderons fanaticism lurking among the 
crushed relics of Proncli Calvinism. Was be innocent? Then 
Catholic bigotry had committed in the sight of day an atrocious 
wickedness, whicli it concerned the honour of the French nation 
to atone for as publicly and fully as lay in its power. With his 
aecuaromed: energy ho set about obtaining all the information he 
could gather ; lie spared neither time nor labour, nor any of his 
accust(uned ailitiee, to elicit, to surprise — the trutli ; writing in 
every direction, checking one correspondent by another. If he 
found one of his informants zealous in the cause of the Cj;ilas, 
A’oltaire assumed the tone of .one wdjo believed their guilt, and 
challenges proof the contrary. It was not long, liowever, 
before ho saw his own Avay. *jJho^task of putting the evidence 
ill a shape to convince others wus"inuch more serious. For oijp 
species of proof which had most influenced himself could not be 
represented on paper. This was his c.xperiments, for so Ave may 
call them, on the two sous. Donat Calas, the youngest, was then 
fifteen ; lie had been apprenticed to a tradesman at Mimes. After 
the arrest and imprisonment of his family, he was recommended 
to fly the country, as the only way of escaping being,^*j5*iked jn 
the catastrophe ; he took refuge lit Geneva ; here Voltaire found 
him, earned him home to ** LesDelices/' and kept him with him. 
By this ineaps he gained a knowledge not only of the young 
man s oayu disposition, but of the character of the family, and 
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the interior economy of their household. Had Voltaire found 
in Donat the traces of savage fanaticism and sectarian hatred, 
it would at least Irave given possibility to the crime. He 
recognised, on the contrary, in the family with whose habits he 
thus made acquaintance, a gentleness of manners, a respectful 
tolerance towards the Catholic religion, which is most remote 
from such sacrifices to Moloch as were alleged. In July, rierre 
Calas, having escaped from a Dominican convent at Toulouse 
into which ho had been entrapped, made his appearance at Geneva. 
A^oltaire, not content with examining him, placed persons in 
secret espionage near him for four months. His whole conduct 
and language, writes Voltaire, at the nouclusion of tliis long trial, 
“ sunt de I'innoccnce la plus pure, et de la douleur la plus vraie.” 
The innocence of Calas is not doubtful. Had it been otherwise, 
the result of Voltaire’s experiment upon the sons >vould have 
been of the greatest weight iu,favour of the father. It may be 
true that it suited Voltaire’s purposes to attack the Ihirlement 
rather than the Protestants. Put it was essential to him, if ho 
did engage in a struggle with tlic Parlement, to be sure tliat lie 
had right on his side 4efore beginning. Had he had a had case, 
he must have been ignominiously defeated. As it was, witli right 
and justice on his side, success was doubtful. 

As soon ns he was decided to act, it was iiecessary to engage 
the co-operation of the Widow Calas. Broken-hearted by a 
calamity which 'was irreparable by any human aid, she had retired 
with Jeanne Viguier into the country, in the neighbourhood of 
Montauban. Her only desire now was to drag out in privacy the 
sorrowful remainder of a life whose sunshine had been so cruelly 
extinguished. When she found herself expected to re-appear in 
the world, to undertake the journey to Paris, and the harass and 
shame of a personal canvass, she at first shrunk from the elfort 
denufinded. Indeed it was a hazardous as well as a dilfioult 
enterprise. She had but just escaped, herself and ope of her 
sons, from participating in her husband s t^jrtures and death. 
They might be thought fortunii/;e in having got oft' so easily. 
Was she now to confront authority, to levy war against the Par- 
lement of Toulouse, or even against the Capitouls ? The same 
credit and influence which had been used to procure the unjust 
verdict would be exerhid with tenfold force to sustain it. 

Voltaire better understood the risk run in the attempt than 
Madame Calas herself. He knew that now the whole strength of 
the would be engaged to uphold the unjust judgment, 

and with the more pertinacity Iwcause they knew it to have been 
unjust, and its exposure would therefore involve signal disgrace. 
But with his farsighted and clear understanding, he hAd calculated 
his resources, and saw that it could be done. The closest caution, 
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liowever, was necessary. Hiul it been known that Madame Galas 
Avaa in motion, the Attorney-General avouIcI luive had little diffi- 
culty ill obtaining a lettre de cachet, and shutting her up in 
some prison or convent. She went to Paris alone. Hcj* means 
Averc noAV too narrow — for their fortune liad been Avrocked by the 
iinprisonmont, and even their ‘shop pillaged by the mob — for her 
to afford an attendant, and the faithful Jeanne was left at homo. 
M. J.a Vaisse, who acted in concert with her, also appeared in 
Paris under uii assumed name. Voltaire from a distance watched 
oA'cr her proceedings, smoothed her path, and acted as her pro- 
tector A\dtli that thoughtful delicacy in whicl^ lie Avas unsurpassed. 
•Thanks to his indefatigable exertions, the londy Avoman soon 
found herself surrounded by friends, and offers of assistance. 
-Hut this brought Avith it ncAV troubles. Her inexperience of the 
c(^)ital AA’as so great, that every friend thought himself bound to 
become adviser also. The muUitndc of counsellors became itself 
an ombarrassmcait. Voltaire’s time is now occupiotl in setting 
aside the impracticable proposals of mistaken Avell-Avishers, and 
repairing the blunders of officious, but ignorant zeal. His 
activity Avas incessant, and only cipialleibhy his sleadinoss. The 
fertility of liis invention, his inexliausfiblo fund of expedients to 
meet every difficulty, Avero never more conspicuous than in this 
cause, into Avhich ho thrcAV himself AAuth all his soul. 

Tlie difficulties Avere appalling. First, there Avas the pervading 
official difliculty of getting anything done, Avhicli is multiplied 
tenfold when it is a (picstion of getting undone that whicdi has 
been done. Not public offices only, and professions, but society, - 
swarms with persons who arc always convinced that an official 
sentence is always a just sentence. Such a one Avas the l)uc de 
Villai's, Avhom Voltaire had endeavoured to enlist in the cause. 
Ho had so far complied as to make an application to the Secre- 
tary of State, that tJie grounds of the sentence {motifs de I'anrH) 
might be produced : — 

“This is as much jus 1 considered myself justified in saying to M. de 
Saiut-Florentiu. 1 could not y%iture to assert that the sentence 
Avas an unjust sentence, as I have no reason for thinking it so. Th6 
papers which you have forwarded to me, and wliich I hereby acknow- 
ledge, have not altered my opinion. I Avisli I may be wrong in believing 
that fanaticism can prompt to any crime. But 1 cannot suppose that 
thirteen judges would unanimously condemn a man to the most terrible 
of punishments without a certain assurance of his guilt.” 

Those sentiments, which breattp the refinement and cold good 
sense of the ” highest circles,” were by no means confined to those 
circles. They were above all things adapted to damp Voltaire, 
Avbo, however ho might outrage dpenoy at times, was always alive 
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to the proprieties. An anecdote is told by M. Gnhorel 
{Voltaire les Genevois) of a German Baron who happened 
in passing by Geneva to coll at Ferney, in the very height of the 
business. Having just emerged from his patriarchal Schloss, the 
Baron was in baronial ignorance of the news of the day. Voltaire, 
who could think of nothing else, immediately inquired, “ Monsieur, 
que pensez-voiis du pauvre Calas, qni a etc roue ?’ 

11 a etc roue ! Ah ! il faut que co soit nn grand coquin !” 

Voltaire’s indignation may be guessed, and the visitor was 
summarily ejected from Femcy, much to his astonishment. His 
blunder was explained to him at Geneva. He, on his part, had 
bU 2 )poscd Calas to be some brigand to whom the Lord of Fernoy 
had been administering seignorial justice. 

The coldness cf official jmrsons was not the only obstacle to ho 
grapjded with. The Calas had a scend opponent in the most 
powerful personage in the realm, the Secretary of State, the Comte 
de Saint-Florcjitin. His oj)positioji was all the more formidable 
that it was veiled under the cautious and stately reserve of diplo- 
matic ibrms. What may Jiavc been the minister’s policy it is 
impossible to guess.^ • But we now know, from the secret 
despatches, what was not penetrated by Voltaire himself, that 
throughout the affair the Secretary of State was the active and 
interested patron of the enemies of Calas. 

Another danger to be guarded against wuis the susceptibility of 
the Catholics. Had the appeal of the Calas for justice been 
put in its true light, it might easily have been represented on 
the other side as a conspiracy of the Calvinists, and so not only 
the Church, but the whole Catholic party, have been roused to 
resist it. In drawing up the memorials for the appellants, A'ol- 
taire had the difficult task of pleading for a J’rotestant, and before 
Catholic France, such as liOuis XIV. had left it. His own ac- 
count of the nicety of touch this required is found in one of the 
letters, published for the first time in I SoC {Lettres inadites ) : — 

‘‘ My tlear Trqnclun, — I send you the memorifd as I have worded 
it for our Catholics at home; yoUilsco that, like the apostle, I make 
myself all things to all men, A Protestant, spesiking as here in his 
own name, could not, I thought, conceal his creed, but must speak of 
it with modesty, to disarm, if possible, the French prejudice against 
Calvinism. Consider that there are plenty of folks quit}? ready to say, 
‘What signifies it if they have beaten a Calvinist to death! The 
State has one enemy the less !’ Bexicnd upon it many a good simple 
ccclcsiastjc^iinks th^s. Wc must stop th^ir mouths by a modest cx- 
])5.sition of tt'.c reasonable side ^ Protestantism, so stated that the 
Catjiolic convert-mongers shall contiD\io to cherish hopes of success.” 

Many other obstacles of a technical nature, sucl^. as the dilh- 
cnlty of obtaining a copy of the original proceedings at Toulouse,. 
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nrose ; tlio expense, which was enormous, Voltaire paid out of 
his own pocket, or by a subscription among his fric3n(ls; but 
hnally they were all surmounted by liis address and ardour. On 
tlic 7tli of March, three days short of a year since the death of 
Jean Galas, Voltaire liad th% gratification of seeing the first step 
towards reparation made. The Conseil ^'Etat, on the motion of 
M. Mariettc, made an order for the review of the case of Jean 
Galas. It had now attracted general attention, not only nt the 
bar, and in legal and official circles, but in the court. The Con- 
seil dll Eoi was held at Versailles ; and we have the following 
account from an eye-witness, in a letter datod the*following day, 
March 8th : — 

“ Madame Galas’ affair was decided yesterday in the Council. 1 
aecoinpanied her to Versailles, as did several other gentlemen her 
friends. Slic met with a most favourable ree(*])tion from the ministers. 
She was not obliged to wait anywhere.* As soon as ever she presented 
lierself, the doors flew wide open. Every one seemed bent on offering 
her all the sympathy in their power. The Chancellor said to her, 

‘ Your l)u.sii)es.s, Madam, engages all our. thoughts. We desire that 
you should receive here all the consolation^ ft^r .your troubles which we 
can give.* She proceeded to the gallery, with her daughters, to see 
tlie king ))a.ss to council. Several of the great lords addressed her — 
the Due d’A., the Comte do Noailles, &c. They undertook that tlni 
king should notice her, and placed her on purpose. But owing to a 
strange accident their design was frustrated. bVr just as the king 
came to the place, one of his suite stumbled and fell, and drew all eyes 
upon him.” 

This first arrH of the Council, ordering a review, was only the 
first stage. It took twelve months more to earry the ease through 
all the necessary steps. Tlie 4th of Juno, tlio Council having 
reviewed the case, quashed the judgment of the Parleinent of 
Toulouse {arrH de cassation), and ordered a new trial. 

The indignation at 'roiiloiise, when fho news renehed that city, 
was extreme. It wm indee<l an extreme and rare strefch of royal 
power to reverse the judgment yupreiue Court of justice. The 
lawyers at Toulouse maintained that it could not be done. How- 
ever, they were obliged to content themselves with muttering this 
coiibtitutionnl doctrine, and with making an extortionate charge 
for certified copies of the proceedings. One religious consolation 
the archbishop (Arthur Eichard Dillon) indulgently added. To 
reward their Catholic zeal, and console tljoin under their cruel 
humiliation, he permitted each of the counselloii^ of tho^biikiMotife 
to have mass said at Iioine on Sundays. In the enjoyment of 
these Cliristian comforts they bad nothing to regret, ns they said, 
in the business, but not having bad tlie whole five brokeu on the 
wheel instead of one only. ^ 
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The Conseil du Roi, or Privy Council, having annulled tho 
sentence as a court of appeal, sent the case for a new trial befoi'o 
a court composed of the ‘‘ Alaitres des lleqnetes de ITloiel au 
Souverain.” Tliis ai)pears to have been a sort of Palace Court, 
for the trial of causes arising within the precincts of the palace 
or royal residence. Jt^ognizance scorns to have been extended, 
on this and rare occasions, to such cases as the king in council 
pleased to reserve for his own lioaring. This second trial was of 
the greatest consequence for clearing the memory and establishing 
the innocence of Jean Calas. Had the proceedings ended in 
annulling the , Toulouse judgment, it would have been certainly 
pretended that the reversal wais unfounded. Now tlie whole 
evidence was gone into afresh, and the Galas were enabled to 
produce ovidence for the defence, which the iniquitous procedure 
of the provincial tribunal had not admitted. The examination of 
the evidence occupied six sittings of about four hours each, tho 
last excepted, which was more Ilian eight. Tho final sentence, 
in w’hich the forty judges unanimously conciirred, was given on 
the (Kh of March, ITHo— ;the very day tliree years on wliich the 
original sentence had, been passed on Ji'aii Galas. This piece of 
French puerility might better have been spared. This tlieatrical 
trick,” says Grimm ("‘Corresp. Fit.,” Mars), ‘Gn so solemn a 
business, makes one shudder, as if one w*as among children play- 
ing with knives and axes.” Some of the advisei*s of Madame 
Galas, dated with success, urged her to proceed to sue the l*ar- 
leincnt of Toulouse for damages. This was judiciously prevenbMi. 
She received a sum in compensation out of the publi(? [lursc. It 
sounds considerable, hut it was all exhausted in the cosily legal 
proceedings Avhich had now spread over three years, besides tJic 
sums which had been laid out by Voltaire. To the subscrijition 
which Voltaire opened foreign countries contributed. The Km- 
press of Russia was said to have given t3000 livres. The Englisli 
subscription-list contfiined nearly one liundred and fifty names, 
headed by those of the Queen and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

’ I-iong before ,all the creditors j<?ere paid off, these succours were 
exhausted; and it remained for the National Convention in '1)2 
— thirty years after the event — ^to make this final reparation. On 
the 23rd Pluviose, the citoycn Bezard made a set harangue before 
the Convention, reciting the whole story, and bringing forward 
some facts which had not been produced on tlie trial, with which 
he had been furnished by the surviving members of the family. 
T'hira tliQ last pif.blic notice of the Galas tragedy. 

One reflection is forced upon us by reviewing the sliare which 
la\v had in tWs drama. The arm by which Voltaire fought out 
his success was public opinion. Tlie power by which the Ca- 
tholic magistrates of Toulouse hod worked was also a public 
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opinion, viz., that of tlic Catliohc population of Lanf^uedoc. 
Voltiiiro was aide to upset their judgment by bringing to bear on 
tlie tribunals a wider and more compreliensive publicity. The 
opinion of Kiiropc corrected the narrow bigotry of a remote pro- 
vince. Tiio tribunals play a subordinate part throughout. Law 
appears as the creature and instrument of the public* voice, wliich 
controls and directs its iindings. Instead of waiting to let the 
case he sifted in court, confident that justice will be done, the 
])ublic out of doors dictate what view Ihe bench shall take. The 
jniblic must assume the office of Dienst, and labour through tlio 
evidence, or there is no security that justice ^tvill done. Let 
ns suppose iliat instead of a sceptical and tolerant age, Avith a 
Voltaire to direct opinion, those events luid occurred in a rcac- 
iionary and servile period, Avhen orthod(«y and the inlallibility of 
gov^'vuincnt were the reigning doctriiuis, what possible chance 
would ^here have been of the re verbal of dean (.'alas sentence? 
The same bigoiry wliicli had ])erverte(l jiislice at Toulouse would 
have sanelioned ihe perversion at Laris. Tlu? rational and in- 
slnicti'd minority would have raised their voice, but it would 
liave been heard only in an nnavai]ii\g*iv}d dospiscil protest. 
'Jdiero has probably been no ago of the histm-y of Trance in which 
such a senience as this passed by the Parlement of Toulouse 
was impossible. There is hardly any period oi tliat history, besides 
ilie one in question, when such a conspicuous act of justioo to a 
Ih'otestant, ns the reversal of Galas* sentence, Avas possible. 

'riiiis it happened that a matter of fact, no more doubtful 
lhaij any of the most certain facts in history, became a party 
(jiieslioii. The iriomory of Calas had been vindicated by Voltaire 
and the Encyclopedists. That was quite enough for the Ca- 
tholics. A good Catholic must knoAV tio more in order to form 
his opinion. It is the characteristic of Catholicism that it super- 
sedes reason, and prejudges all matters by the application of 
Jixed principles. And this habit of mind a Catholic carries with 
him from religion and philosophy into history and matters of 
llict. His question is not, *** Is tVi© evidence that this man did 
this thing ?’* but, “ Avliich vieA% does the Church take ?" The 
mental habit thus engendered is fatal to truth and integrity. 
M. Coquerel flatters liimself, in his closing woifls, that ho has 
sot the matter at rest for ever. The writers on both sides, he 
says, had followed the same method. They had repeated, out of 
the histories, the same arguments, the partisans dwelling on those 
which seemed to tell for the accused,— the adversaries on (? hvse "i 
Avhicli made against them. But no one before himself had un- 
dertaken to go through in detail the written depositions and tli'e 
pleadings of th^ advoeates. M. Coquerel ought to know his 
countrymen better than to think thgt even demonstrative evideiico 
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will procure from Catholic opinion justice for a Protestant. Rea- 
sonable and well-informed men of course will see the truth. Rut 
the mass of Catholics arc carefully protected from reason and 
information. We have little doubt that as long as the Catholic 
religion shall last, their little manuals of falsified history will 
continue to repeat that Joan Calas murdered his son because ho 
had become a convert to the Catholic faith. 
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1. Nene Novellen, Von Piuil ITeyse. 1858. 

2. .Novellen. Von Paul Heyse. 2te Auflage. 1857. 

3. Zwi8chenIIimvici\ir\d Krde, Von Otto liUdwig. J>te Auflage. 

1858. 

4. Adam nnd Eva. Von Theodor Miiggo. 1858. 

6. Die Dohmente. Von Theodor Miiggc. 1857. 

0. Soli nnd Haben. Von Gustav Frcitag. 8te Auflage. 1858. 

7. Die Leiitc von Scldwyla. Von Gottfried Keller. 2le Auflage. 

1 858. 

E rasmus relates a curious case of mania which aJllitded a 
young Italian gentleman, who, although he had never been 
in Germany, nor had ever learned German, was suddenly and in- 
comprehensibly seized with an irresistible tendency to iitti'i* 
copious and incoherent phrases, distinctly recognisable as Ger- 
man. A celebrated physician was called in* Tlie diagnosis left 
no doubt that tlie young geij^lemari was suffering fro^^j. worms. 
A cure was effected ; but with the departure of the entdzoa there 
was a complete and final extinction of the Gorman idiom. J Prom 
that moment the young gentleman had easier intestines, nnd 
spoke nothing but harmonious Italian. 

Without guaranteeing the physiological accuracy of iISb anec- 
dote, whi(;h is cited by Erasmus somewhere in hiji^mion in 
t fiwwe of^edicin^c^ we confess that Ave should not be rmuctanl to 
see a simihur method of cure applied to many of the German 
literati, as, at any rate, a tentative eftbrt to restrain the too 
abundant copiousness of weak and watery idiom ^jdiich flows from 
that body. ‘ Jf we are to take the diagnosis of the Leipsic Pair, 
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wo must pronoiinco entozoa to be epidemically rife. How other- 
wise can the phenomena bo explained ? How is it tliat with a 
language rich, flexible, potent for every purpose, and with writers 
who, as masters of composition, take rank beside the greatest 
names in literature, tlie rnn-jority of Germans nevertheless con- 
trive to render their noble language the most wearisome, the 
]iiost cumbrous, the least intelligible, arid-least expressive medium 
for the accurate and delicate communication of ideas and senti- 
ment ? How is it tluit, with such models, tlicy have not learned 
tlie art of writing ? To b(; gentlorneii of somewhat slow, sluggish 
minds is perhaps their misforiime ; but to btt writ^jrs deplorably 
delicient in the first principles of composition is assuredly their 
fault. Some men pasture on platitudes, as oxen upon meadow- 
grass ; tliey are at liomo on a dead level of commonplace, and do 
not, desire it to be irradiated by a felicity of expression. Jhit if 
they cjinnot’ be lcli('ilous, they slu^ild at any rate be clear; if 
their phrases are only approximative, tlieir sentcuees uei‘d not 
be half a page in length, (dausc within clause, and encumbered 
with auxiliaries, 'fo write well is an art ; and an art possessed 
by few ; but to write decently, and with ca|*e! is an accomplishment 
which can bo learned by all, although it is one not yet mastered 
by the writers to whom we allude. This is a defect over which 
foreigners marvel, and cultivated Gormans mourn. Where lies 
the cause of that dofe<;t ? It cannot lie in the language, since in 
poetry all Germans express themselves clearly, if not always 
felicitously ; and in tlic prose of the good writers — of which there 
are many — ^^e see how capable the language is of crystal clear- 
ness, stately largo, delicate expression, or sharp, rapid epigram. 
Can tlie cause be the entozoa ? The prescription of that Italian 
physician should be sought for. 

Seriously, no one acquainted with German literature can 
fail to be struck with the very remarkable latitude which 
is given to had and negligent writing of all kinds. Greafei 
are the acliicvemeitts of the German mind, and incalculable 
tbc debt which Europe owes to Otermany. In every department 
of literature, art, and science, he who has mastered the German 
language finds Jiimself in possession of a key which will unlock 
costly cabinets. Our scholars, our historians, our jurists, our 
pbilosopbers, our men of science, and onr poets, are every day 
learning more and more how to value and how to employ such a 
key. Yet while German thought and German industry have 
enriched Europe in every direction, while Ge.ftnan Ii^raturt«9^ 
everywhere held in profound and merited resjiect, there is, as 
there has always been, a laxity, not to say licence, in German 
style, which nvirs the effect of much good labour, nnd which 
encourages the publication of i\ mass of bad literature that 
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otherwise would never see the liglit. Tlie reader will of 
course understand that we exclude all those writers who, 
gifted with the talent of expression, or conscious of the 
demands of literature, attend to their diction, as the painter at- 
tends to his colouring. We refer solely to the mass of authors 
to whom the idea of the art of writing being an art, like any 
other, seems never to have presented itself. Much of this must 
depend on the public. If bad writing were severely criticised, 
bad writers would diminish. But when the most slovenly and 
imperfect diction will not prevent a w’riter from gaining a great 
reputation, ercouregement is held out to incompetence and 
indolence. In France, unless a man writes clearly and correctly 
he is not read ; if he writes felicitously, he becomes famous. But 
in Germany there is no s».vere public taste; and Germans seem 
rarely to possess that susceptibility to the delicate shades of flis- 
tinction on which taste depends. They take things more en bloc. 
The jewelled finger with a dirty nail does not shock them as it 
shocks us. If a man has anything to say, they let him say it as 
carelessly as he pleases. . 

Strangely enough . it «£iounds, in our ears, when w’orks of 
biograpliy and fiction, such as schoolboys ought to he whipped 
for writing, are classed under the head of schbne Liiteratiir — belles 
lettres. An ill-written work of erudition or science unnecessarily 
taxes the reader, who has already enough to do in mastering the 
contents ; hut in such cases faults of manner are forgiven for the 
sake of the matter : we know that a savant cannot always have a 
talent for expression, and that an able experimenter may ho a 
feeble expositor. Yet even this forgiveness has its limits. We 
have a right to refuse too wide a latitude. If a man is unable to 
write, let him get another to put his ideas in a presentable shape. 
Negligence is an offence and it is from negligence that so 
many German professor wnte badly. No one would demand of 
them literary talent; but we may rightfiilly demand that proper 
respect to literature which would keep them from slovenly, 
obscure writing. Graces are giants : it can no more be required of 
a professor that he should write with felicity than that he should 
chaiin nil beholders with his personal appearance ; but literature 
requires that ho should write intelligibly and carefully, as society 
requires that he should wash his face and button bis waistcoat. 
The most celebrated of living cliemists is also one of the most 
popular writers ; we cannot expect that alt chemists should have 
\Wilriglity^’ntelleoR,of a Liebig, but wo have a right to demand that, 
as autliors, they should not bestow less pains, less industry than 
he does. The rough draft of MS. which they would send to 
press, ho whites twice, and even thrice over again, never letting it 
be printed till he is satisfied tlv%t the ideas are clearly expressed. 
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No man wlio comes before the public has the right of eluding 
this labour and this difficulty. The art of writing is not easy, 
as those know best who have written best. The ‘‘gentlemen 
who write witli ease” are read with fatigue; and Mr. Htdps has 
somewhere accounted for tliis fatigue by the admirable suggestion 
that bad writers employ many phrases “ in the secret hope that 
one among them may be found to fit.” The difficulty in writing 
is, after having cleairly determined what you mean, to find the 
expressions which clearly present that meaning, and no more ; 
evorv superfluous word is a loss of power, or a loss of clearness. 

Such excuse as may be found for an ill-wTil^en wprk of science 
does not exist in the case of a novel or biography. And yet so 
ill-written arc the majority of German biographies and novels, 
so unlovely is the greater part of the sdwnc Litteratur, that the 
siglit of a volume is apt to produce a shudder — a kind of intel- 
lectual gooseflesh. Tor tho present we will leave the biographies 
in peace, and confine ourselves to the liction which has recently 
appeared. 

Tlie novtds of Germany are siugul^ivly inferior to those of 
Trance or England ; indeed, graceful us are piany of tho German 
legends and fairy tales, fiction seems but little suited to the 
iiormnn genius, and novels of real life almost altogether beyond 
its niiigu. I'iVery reader knows bow bad is the mass of novels in 
England and Trance; how they do but re2)eat the conventional 
types of character and incident, in language more or less iu- 
Haied and ungrammatical ; there can be no surprise, therefore, at 
linding a German circulating library famishing the same class of 
works, liut Germany is distinguished from I'iUgland and Trance 
in tliis, that whereas these countries jiroduce from time to time a 
really considerable amount of stiiking fiction, enough to seduce 
even grave readers, and to redeem novel reading Jrom the re- 
proach which would justly cling to it, were novels of no higher 
quality than the staple of the library; in Gennany the moss is very 
feeble, and there are, no novelists who in England or Trance 
would be eminent. We do not svy that there are no creditable 
German novels ; but wo think every competent critic will allow 
that tho best of these are of quite a different quality from those 
which produce a “ sensation” in Englwid and Trance. And if we 
desired an easy proof of this assertion, we might refer to Treitag s 
“ Soil und Habon,” which has been translated three or four times 
in England, and in cheap editions has been largely read ; sq that 
we may refer to it with some confidence of ^ing uijderstciJ 
For haif a century no novel has had such a success & this in 
Gcrmwiy. It has already reached its eighth edition, and ha& 
been read by “ gverybody.” Tliis success is certainly legitimate. 
Comparing the wo^;‘k with the olhernpvelswe haveseen,Vepercexvei 
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in it qiuilitics wliicli ^YOul(l in all countries render it acceptable, 
but winch in Germany must give it eminence. Freitag is not an 
artist, in the high sense of the word, but he is very near being 
one : he has an eye for character, and he has in some degree the 
still rarcj* gift of dramatic presentation of character; he has a 
faculty of invention, and a strenuous desire to paint realities ; 
he knows life under many forms, and is wide in his sympathies ; 
he has further a power of writing such as his countrymen rarely 
exhibit. Nevertheless, this book, which produced so profound a 
sensation in Ciermany, produced none at all in England : it was 
largely bought^ beci^use an excitement was got up about it, owing 
to the rival translations, and the Chevalier Bunsen’s foolish pre- 
face ; but wc never heard of any critical reader who thought the 
novel comparable to the better class of novels in England and 
France. Wo should scarcely suppose that even German critics 
would place “Soil und Hwben" beside Balzac or George Sand, 
Thackeray or Dickens; while English critics assuredly would 
place it bclow^ the works of very inferior writers. One feels that 
there is a great deal of iperit in Freitag’s book, and that it con- 
tains matter which a^norc artistic hand would have fashioned into 
enduring fonns ; but it is a work to read, not to )*c*read. This 
is felt by some German critics also who, now they have recovered 
from their surprise at having been really interested in a work 
which, after all, leaves behind it no emhiriug impression, attribute 
this failure to produce a deep impression to what they call the 
author’s “realism.” According to them, Freitag’s wwk fails, 
because it moves amid the prosaic realities of life, telling us of 
merchants and shopkeepers, such as may be found behind many 
a counter; men honourable, indeed, and honoured in their circle, 
but having no care or thought of art, pliilosophy, and the higher 
aims of life. It is this want of the “ ideal element” which makes 
“ Soil und Haben,” according to the critics, a work of the day ; 
which gives it a temporary success, “ because our age is realistic, ” 
and because the bourgeoisie loves to see,, itself represented in 
fiction ; but which inevitably-^ condemns, it to oblivion. Were 
this criticism well-founded, the consequence to be drawn from it 
would be that novelists should care little about reality, and much 
about ideal subjects : a conclusion which renders the dearth of 
good novels somewhat inexplicable, seeing that already tlio 
libraries swarm with works having but the faintest possible rela- 
tion to any form of human life, and the strongest infusion of what 
-is-iiOnsidqjed the/“ ideal element.” The hero is never a mercliant, 
a lawyer, an artisan — Gott bewahre ! He must have a pale face 
^d a thoughtful brow ; he muSt be either a genius or a Herr 
Baron. The favourite hero is a poet, or an artii^, often a young 
nobleman who has tho artistic nature; but unvays a man of 
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genius; bceaiisc prose enn be found ni every street- corner, aiul 
art must elevate the public by ‘^beautifying” life. 

This notion of the function of Ail is widely sjircad. Tt has its 
ailvoeatcs in all countries, for it is the natural refuge of incoin- 
petence, to which nion fly, impelled by the secret sense of theii* 
inability to portray llcality so as to make it interesting. A dis- 
tiiK'tioij is drawn between Art and Eeality, and an antithesis esta- 
blished between llealisni and Idealism Avliich would never have 
gained acceptance had not men in general lost sight of tlic fact 
that Art is a Hepresontation of lleality — a Representation whicli, 
innsinncli as it is not the thing itself, i)nl only repr»fsents it, must 
necessarily he limited by the nature of its medium; the canvas 
of tlio painter, the iiiarhle of the sculptor, the (diords of tluj mu- 
sician, and the language of the writoi^, oarh bring with them 
peculiar laws ; hut wliilc thus limited, while thus regulated hy tlio 
necessities impoRe») (ui it by each •nu‘dinin of (expression, Art 
always aims at the n^piebcniatioii of Ueality, I e. of Tnitli ; niul no 
d(.*partui*e from truth is ])criuissihle, except such as inevilahl}' lies 
in tlin nature of t])e medium itstdf. lioalism is thus the basis of 
all Art, and its anlitliesis is not Idealism, \mi*Falshm . When our 
]){U)itcrs represent peasants with regular features and irreproaelre- 
hle linen ; when tlieir milkmaids have th(^ air (d‘ Keepsake beauties, 
whoso costume is pietuivscjue, and never old or dirty; when 
1 lodge is made to spc'ak refined sentiments in nnoxeeptionahic 
English, and (diildr(3n utter lung speecdics of religious and poetic 
entliusiasm; wlien the ooiivcrsation of the parlour and drawing- 
room is a sueeession of philosophical remarks, expressed with 
great clearness and logic, an attempt is inad(' to idealize^ but the 
i(*sult is simple falsification and had art. To misrepivstmt the 
forms of ordinary life is no less an offence than to misrcprcseiiL 
the forms of ideal life : a pug-nosed Apollo, or Jupiter in a great- 
coat, would not bo more truly sliocking to au artistic mind than 
are those senseless falsifications of nature into which iiicompc’- 
lenee is led under life nretence of idealizing, of “ Ix^autifying’*^ 
nature. Either give uiHrue peasants, or leave them untoiudied ; 
either paint no drapery at all, or paint it wdtli the utmost fidelity ; 
either keep your people silent, or make them speak the idiom of 
their class. 

Itaphaors marvellous picture, the "Madonna di San Sisto,** 
presents us with a perfect epitome of illustration. In the figures 
of the Pope and St. Barbara we have a real man and woman, on^ 
of tliom a portrait, and the other not elevated abe^e sweol woman- 
hood. Below, we have the two exijuisite angel children, intensely, 
diildliko, yet something more, something whicli renders theiiv 
(vings congniousiwith our conception of them. In the never-to- 
[)(vl‘oi*goticn divine babe, we have at»onco the inteiisest realism of 
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presentation, with tl.ie highest idealism of conception ; the atti- 
tude is at once grand, easy, and natural ; the face is that of a 
child, hut the child is divine : in those eyes, and on that brow, 
there is an indefinable something^* which, greater than the ex- 
pression of the angels’, grander than that of pope or saint, is, to 
all who see it, a perfect truth ; we feel that humanity in its 
highest conceivable form is before us, and that to transcend such 
a form would be to lose sight of the human nature there repre- 
sented. In the virgin mother, again, wo have a real woman, such 
as the campaffua of Rome will fiurnish every day, yet with eyes 
subvliied to a, eonaciousuess of her divine mission. Here is a 
picture which from the first has enchained the lieai’ts of men, 
which is assuredly in the highest sense ideal, and which is t o 
because it is also in the Jiighest sense real — a real man, a real 
woman, real angel-cliiltlren, and areal Diviiie Child; the last a 
striking contrast to the inellbetual attempts of other painters to 
spiritualize and idealize the babe — attempts wliich represent no 
babe at all. Titian’s unsurpassable head of Christ, in the famous 
“ Christo del iloneta,” if. compared with all other heads by other 
painters, will likewisc'hp found to have its profound significance 
and idealism in the wonderful reality of the presentation : the 
head is more intensely human than that of any otlicr representa- 
tion of Christ, but the humanity is such as accords with our 
liighest conceptions. 

We may now come to an understanding on the significance of 
the phrase Idealism in Ai t. Suppose two men equally gifted with 
the perceptive powers and technical skill necessary to the accui*atc 
representation of a village group, but the one to he gifted, over 
and above tbose (jualities, with an emotional sensibility which 
leads him to sympathize intensely with the emotions playing 
amid that village group. Both will delight in the forms of ex- 
ternal nature, both will lovingly depict the scene and scenery ; 
but the second will not be satislied therewith : his sympathy will 
lead him to express something of the cmotienal life of the group ; 
the mother in his picture will not only liMd her child in a grace- 
ful attitude, she will look at it with a mother s tenderness ; the 
lovers will be tender ; the old people venerable. Without once 
departing from strict reality, be will have thrown a sentiment into 
his group which every spectator will recognise ns poetry. Is he 
not more real than a Teniers, who, admirable in externals, bad 
little or no sympathy with the internal life, whicli, however, is as real 
'^IBThe other ? Eut observe, the sentiment must bo real, truly ex- 
pressed as a sentiment, and as the sentiment of the very people 


* Tin’s is only true of the original. No copy or engruving that we have 
ever seen has even a tolerable accureicy in these £acr, sabticr beauties. 
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represented ; the tenderness of Hodge must not bo tliat oi'Ilomeo. 
otherwise we shall have such maudlin as the Last Appeal.” Let 
us have Teniers rather than Frank Stone ; truth, however limited, 
ratlier than spurious idealism. The mind of the painter is ex- 
pressed in his pictures. Snyders and laindseor are both great 
animal painters, both represent with marvellous accuracy the forms 
and attitudes of animals ; but Landseer is’ a pool where Snyders is 
merely brutal. liandscer paints his dogs, sheep, and stags with the 
utmost fidelity ; he does not idealize them, except in that legi- 
timate style of idealization which consists in prescntijjg the highest 
form of reality: he makes Ijts animals ex])ress tlwir inner-life; 
he throws a sentiment into his groups. Snyders docs nothing 
hut represeni dogs tearing dovvii wild boars, or animals in a state 
of demoniacal fiu'ociiy ; Landseer mak5s us fi'ol that dogs have 
tliov' afh'ctious and tljcir sorrows, tlieir pride and their whims. 

In like manner the novelist (to return to the point from which 
we start'd) «\\presses Ins mind in his novels, and according as his 
em()tit)nal sympathy is Iceen and active, according to his poetic 
disposilioi), will tlie choice and treatment of his subject be 
poetical : but it must always be real — triv*.* *11 he select the inci- 
dents and eharaeters of ordinary life, he must ho rigidly bouiul 
down to nceuracy in the pn'senlation. He is at liberty to avoid 
such hiibjoets, if he tliinks them prosaic and uninteresting (which 
will nieaTi that he docs not feel their ])oetry and iulerest), 
hut having chosen, he is not at liberty to falsify, under pretence 
of beautifying tliem ; every departure from truth in motive, idiom, 
or probability, is, t() tliai extent, a defect, llis dressmaker must 
be a young woman who makes dresses, and not a sentimental 

horouie," evangelical and eonsumptive ; she may he oon- 
siimptive, she may also ho evangelical, for dressmakers are so 
sometimes, but she must be individually a dressmaker. So also 
the merchant must have an air of the counting-house, an ostler 
must smell of the stables. To call a man a merchant, and tell 
us of his eounting-luJuse, wdiile for anything else \ye might sup- 
pose him to ho a nohlenian, or an ^nelo Irom India, is not Art, 
hccauso it is not representation of reality. If the writer’s know- 
ledge or sympathies do not lead him in the direction of ordinary 
life^if he can neitlicr paint town nor country, let him take to the 
wide fields of History or Fancy. Even there the demands of 
trutli will pursue him f ho must paint what he distinctly sees with 
his imagination ; if he succeed, ho will create characters which^ 
are true although ideal ; and in this sense PuA, Arioi, BrutiiST 
and Falstaff arc as real ns Dick Swivcller or Tom Jones. 

To accuse “ Soil und Haben” of realism” would in our eyes 
be the highest of compliments, because the book undertakes to 
represent the life of tlu' bourgeoisie in Germany ; and although it 

* kkZ 
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may not be so great an aebieveinenl to represent such a Ibrin of 
life as to represent the life of a poet, an artist, a thinker, or a 
statesman, it would be a greater acliievement to represent tlio 
ordinary life truly than the extraordinary life incompletely. 
Teniers is leagues below Raphael, but ho is infinitely superior to 
tlie “ ideal painters” who annually astonish Europe. The autlior 
nf Soil und Habcn” is not a Teniers, j-fo represents daily life, 
but he does so imperfectly; his truth is but partial, and is mixocl 
with falsehood : and because he is not real, he is not poetical. I n 
several dithyrambie passages he tries to persuade us that the life 
he paints is not witlrout its poetry f but like many other ^^riters 
he confounds poetry with dithyrambs, thinks that it can he added 
from U'ithmifj not seeing that the true poetry of lii'e lies in the 
emotions and alleetions i^ftoper to each situaiiou, and cannot be 
imported into it. The poetry of a sludeiit’s garret is not tlu^ 
poetry of the labourers famify occupying tlie next room. 'J’lie 
poetry of an alley is not llie poetry n’f a. fana-yard. Wlicreve!- 
there is beauty, sufleriiig, aiul love, tllero^Yill be poetry. We re- 
member walking through tin; Jews’ qnari(‘r in Prague, when it had 
for ns only a squalid Curiosity, until the sight of a cheiq) fiower 
or two in the windows, and a dirty Jcav fondling Ijis hahy, sud- 
denly shed a beam as of sunlight over the sfjualor, and let ns inlo 
tlie secret of the human life there. Hie artist wlio depicted only 
what we saw at first, would not have; been m) real as lie who also 
depioled the flowers and affections ; and not being so real, h(^ 
would not have been so poetical. Of this poetry, Enatag lias 
scarcely a gleam. Tlie finest touches are iliose in the represen- 
tation of the pathetic alfection of tho Giant for his little son, and 
the consciousness of his own early death. Rut in gMiei’al the 
emotions and fancies, which are the sunshine of back alleys and 
dingy counting-liouscs, as they are of jiarks ami town-liouses, and 
which Dickens so well knows how to ropri'seut wlieii he takes us 
into the squalidest scenes, are so sparingly touched by Ereitag, 
that bis novel oppresses us with a weary si*fise of prose, till avo 
pant for a breath of fresh air. 

There are matiy faults in ‘‘Soli und Hiihcn," among them a 
tiresome imitation of Dickens, and a want of artistic development 
(too much being indicated which should be painted out) ; but 
the chief cause of its not producing an enduring impression, even on 
those who read it eagerly to tlie end, is the want of precisely tlmt 
-j^ ism with which it has been reproached. We have no belief in 
’ any of thd^cllAfac^wrs ; they do not affect us as real beings ; they 
occupy no place in the gallery of ideal portraits with wliieh our 
memory is enriched. Who believes in Anton or Eink ? Wlio 
understands. and sympathizes with tJiem ? Had tlieey been painted 
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by ft genuiut! realist, they would have lived beside the imperishable 
creations of Juno Austen, a writer whom no one would class 
among the idealists, but a writer who having chosen commonplace 
people has painted them fur immortality, ft is but two months 
since we read i'reitag’s novel, and the very names of the female 
characters have vilnishcd from memory. A true creation is un- 
forgetahle. Mo one will ever lbrgct*Major I’ciidennis walking 
down Ihill Midi, or wagging liis old head over the fire ; no 
one will ever forget the successful creations (and how numerous 
they arc!) of liiekens. It matters not whether a portrait bo 
dagiu'vreotyped from the streets, or creutc'd hy tlu* imagination, it 
matters not how familiar or how exceptional, whether a Swivcller 
or a i’alstafl', a lirutiis, or a Mcphistophelcs — if truly drawn, it 
nill he enduring. * 

Soil und J I'ahcn, " we lielieve, owes its snccc.ss to the fact that 
it docs represent real lile bettor tlrtiu other (.Jerinan novels; and 
its success is limited, because the representation is imperfect, not 
bcciuiso of its “ rculibin." We have only to turn by way of con- 
trast to Otto laulwitr's “/wischen Mimniel und Erde ' (Twixt 
J leaven and Earth) which has been iwohwnnoed by one Jf the 
most ('ininent of German critics the finest novel of the century. 

It ajipoared to us a mawkish, ineffective, wearisoine story. Ho 
wanting in nnv of the higher ipudities did we find this work, that 
it remained a puzzle to us ivhat the critics could discover in it to 
justify their praise. •' I’svchological depth,” “ poetic conception,” 
■‘(.ierinau integritv,” ‘‘ idculizatiou of the workmans lilc, and 
“portraiture of character," arc phrases large enough, indeed, to 
include a great amount of ability, hut it needs acute interpreting 
power to (ictect these qualities in Otto Ludwig's work. The cha- 
rncters are not only tho ab.stractions of virtue and vice with which 
we have been familiar in hundreds of novels, hut even as abstrac- 
tions they are not well portrayed. The villanous brother, the 
“ jovial ’ Eritz, is a wild and melo-dramatie caricature, meant 
to he a character, hut impressing us only with a sense of tho 
anthor's feebleness in chnrncter»drawing. It is possibly “the 
meaning " which charms his admirers, who take the will for the 
tlecd ; they see what the author intended to execute, and give him 
tiio credit of the execution. It is thus also we may explain the 
success of many celebrated paintings of the Modem German 
yehool ; pictures in which a great deal is meant, and very Uttlo 
oxeented, lull of symbol and liistorical meaning, which* require a 
long commentary before they can be rcndenlil inteyigible, fitSflf'" 
wliieh before and after the commentary leave the emotions un- 
touched and the oye ungratified. 

The story of “ ’Twixt Heaven and Earth” is thisi Tho Netteu- 
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meyers, father and sons, are slaters, of high character and in good 
hnsiness. They live in a small German town. The father is a 
stem, despotic representative of integrity ; the elder son vain, 
jovial, and vicious ; the younger shy, clever, and intensely vir- 
tuous. This virtuous youth is in love with a girl, to whom ho 
dares not avow his passion, although the reader sees quite well 
that she returns it. His brother, “jovial” and impudent, under- 
takes to dance with her, and asceidiain her sentiments by pleading 
his brother’s cause. He falls in love with her himself, deceives 
the unsuspecting youth, gets him sent to Cologne, pretending all 
the while to urge hia. brother’s suit, and finally marries her him- 
self. For a long while he keeps his brother away from home, by 
assuring him that Christine has an invincible repugnance to him, 
and that his presence would be very painful to her. At last the 
church-tower has to be new roofed, and old Nettenraeyer insists 
on hie younger son returning home to assist in the work. The 
situation which now begins, continues ifs slow development to the 
end of the book. On the one hand, the rejected lover who thinks 
his brother’s wife has a strong repugnance to him : on the other, 
the wife who really love's Aim, but imagines he dislikes her ; and 
between them the villnnous brother and husband who has 
deceived them both, and who is in terror lest his villany sliould be 
discovered, all the while suffering agonies of jealousy, because he 
knows they love each other. He has the further pain of seeing 
his younger brother take the upper hand in the business, being 
deferred to by the architect, and consulted with respect by all. 
The superintendence of the roofing of the church-tower is given 
to this virtuous junior, the children learn to lovo their uncle, and 
to be always sounding his praises ; and although their mother is 
for the present kept at a distance from him, will not the secret one 
day be discovered, and then . ... ? Rage, humiliation, andjcalonsy 
drive the “jovial” Fritz to dissipation. He gets into debt. He 
maltreats his wife ; and by so doing is, in some mysterious man- 
ner (probably “psychological”), the cause o'f his child’s death. 
He sets spies to watch his wife and brother. Finally, he at* 
tempts to murder his brother, and in conclusion falls from the 
church-tower while endeavouring to drag down his brother with 
him. 

There is something inexpressibly revolting in this story, mode 
the more so by the mawkish manner in which it is written. A 
teagic atuation there undoubtedly is, bat one which under any 
ilSllment;nu!ist ne$»ssarily be unpleasant; to bring out the lual 
tragedy, howeverj it is necessary that we should believe in and 
be interested in' the characters, understand timir motives, and 
feel thit’^idieir actiOBS’^are frue; wheraas in this wtory the cha- 
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racters aro wholly without individuality and truth ; the motives 
are absurd ; the dialogue never that of real men and women. The 
reader is in every scene thrown back on utter disbelief; it is 
sheer extravagance and caricature, if taken as a presentation of 
life ; and as at the same time it is not interesting from the man- 
ner of telling the story, nothing but a stern resolution to go to 
the end enabled us to finish it. Otto Ludwig is a poet, of whose 
tragedies poets speak in high praise, and we are willing to believe 
that in any other department of literature he may succeed better 
than in that of fiction — in fiction he has everything to learn. He 
cannot tell the story simply, but must bo incessanfiy interrupting 
it with wearisome pages of “ psychological ’* narrative, setting 
forth what the characters would have felt, did not feel, and did 
not see, or else narrating circumstantiaJly their dreams and reve- 
ries. Because these pages are occupied with rubbish of this kind 
they aro admired as psychological but true psychology in a 
novel consists in the presentation of the actual emotions, motives, 
and thoughts at work in the action of the drama. 

''*Twixt Heaven and Earth*' is tl>e work of a poet, and is 
assuredly not open to the charge of exeteeive realism, for any- 
thing less like reality it would be ditficult to find, out of the 
circulating library. Here, again, we must remark, that the oppo- 
site of realism is not idealism, but falsism. The characters and 
language, the motives and emotions, are not real, because they 
are not true ; this does not make tliem ideal, however. If the 
author wished to represent a family of slaters, he should have 
painted the real family ; he might have given them virtues and 
vices at will ; but lie should have preserved their strictly human 
character. If, on tluJ contrary, his object was to represent, not 
the slater as slater, but ideal types of virtue and of vice, he should 
have chosen another scene, other circumstances, avoiding the 
proximity of that reality which he did not intend to touch. Had 
Balzac treated that subject, he would have made it disagreeable, 
no doubt, and painful ; but he would so have presented the cha- 
racters, the feelings, and even the external life of these slaters, 
that we should have been forced to believe in their existence, and 
sympathize in their struggles. In Art., as in Life, there is higfe 
and low, great and little ; and everything that is truly represenj^; 
is interesting in proportion to its truth of presentation and its 
objective value : a well-painted table-cover is better than an iltr 
painted face; but a well-painted face, with a noble expression, fe 
the highest reach of art, as the human soul iS the b^hei^ 
we know. . 

Such are the two most eminent of recent novete; imd 
may afford a measure of German fiction, wlxto 
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suq)rises an Englishman to hear novelists of third and fourth 
rate merit (according to German scale) spoken of by serious mid 
cultivated men as if they belonged to the acknowledged literature 
of the country. In England everybody reads a good novel ; but 
only “novel readers" think of opening or speaking. of the inferior 
works ; it is understood tliat there is a largo and listless public 
which must be amused; and, as this public is far from critical. 
All abundant supply of not good writing is every season produced 
to meet the demand ; but outside this public no one knows of 
such works. In Germany it is probablj the same, with this 
difference, that, many works which with us would never got beyond 
the novel-reading class, have a literary reputation, and tlieir 
authors are talked about over tea and sausage. It is dangerous, 
therefore, to take an opinion on a novel if you mean to act on it, 
and buy or borrow the said novel. You will hear a work spojeen 
of, as in England a work by Kingsley or Mrs. Gaskell would be 
mentioned ; on eagerly beginning to read it you find that you are 
in a morass of mediocrity, out of which you scramble with till 
speed. Few Gorman novelists have yet learned the art of telling 
a story; so that when tbpy have no real superiority of mind they 
cannot, like the French, and many English mediocrities, fall back 
upon a certain skill in construction which, for the time at least, 
fastens the reader s attention. They have no horror of dulness. 
They seem rather to delight in it. No passage can be too long 
for them; no dialogue too trivial; no description too verbose. 
They pause, turn back, turn aside, as if there were no need to 
hiuTy forwards — which, indeed, there seldom is, for nothing awaits 
the reader at the close. Instead of presenting a character, they 
talk about it. Instead of a dramatic scene, they write a long nar- 
rative. llemorseless in platitude, they set down “ reflections ’ such 
as feeble writers seem to have an instinctive tendency to indulge 
ill all over the world; and thus they sprawl over the lengthy 

f ages in somnolent satisfaction. In exasperatiug dulness wo 
now nothing wliiqh can approach a secou^rate German novel, 
unless it be a third rate German novel. It has long been a 
mystery to ua what human soul can find entertainment in such 
writing, and what kind of entertainment is found. These books 
are not wise, and still lass are they witty ; they are not like life, 
neither are they like art; they have no interest of story, no 
novelty or subtlety of character. They bear the same relation to 
oiir novels as Rindfleisch bears to beef : the form and name are 
smlur ; the anim^jl in each case belongs to the same zoological 
species ; bat oh 1 the difierence in flavour ! , 

As a. specimen <>t one of the snperior writersi whose names are 
m^entione^/witb respeci^we. read the ^'Doknmentp*' of Theodor 
^tigge. inosmticji^ tms novelist ^ a reputation, we supposed 
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Ibat it was founded on some excellences ; but this, the first novel 
of his we had rend, gave us little desire to cultivate a further ac- 
quaintance. It is written in that dead-level style which can only 
bo excusable when the story itself is of interest. Not a remark 
escapes the author which for an instant can arrest the mind ; not 
a witticism, not a felicity of expression, not one good description 
is to be found. The story, has tlie merit of not being slow and 
tedious in development ; but it has the disadvantage of being 
threadbare in its incidents, and as improbable as it is threadbare. 
To think of a writcivn our day making conspirators come under 
tho very window of the man they ai*e ploiling against, and there, 
though they know ho is in the room, arrange their plan in con- 
v(»rsation distinctly audible to him ! This is as bad as tho 
wroiched device of making a man wfite very circumstantially all 
Iws plans to a confederate,. which letter is accidentally dropped by 
the confederate just before the victim approaches tho spot to find 
tlic letter, and be put on his guard. When Jirst such incidents 
were invented they were poor and unworthy of art; but having 
been used by hundreds of poor novelists, one meets them witli 
surprise in a writer of reputation. AnJ this leads us to remark 
on tho singular affinity whieh exists between the bad writers in 
all countries, making them always choose tlie same rubbish from 
that mass of invention which is, as it were, the common property 
of literature. Considering that’ these writers never invent for 
themselves, never express their own experience, but always 
borrow the incidents and language of others, how is it that they 
exhibit such unanimity in borrowing the bad ? When they write, 
why do they imitate poor writers ? When they employ incidents, 
v,liy do they select the most foolish and improbable? It is oiily 
explicable on the ground of natural affinity. On a similar ground, 
all bad actors on every stage of Europe closely resemble each 
other; the same absurdly inexpressive gestures, the same con- 
ventional tones, the same wild departure from anything ever wit- 
nessed in life arcT noticeable in Italian, German, French, and 
English actora of the inferior order, so that they all seem to h?ive 
studied under one model, and that model a scarecrow. 

Unwilling to measure Theodor Mvigge by a single work, which 
might be his worst, we ventured on a second — “Adam und Eva** 
— the title of which was piquant. A man of genius may write a 
bad work ; a man of talent may be unreadable at times ; there 
was therefore a sort of superficial plausibility in the notion that 
Miigge might be a good writer in spite ofr^^Die Pokumenfet ^ 
But the notion was only superficially plausible, The slightest 
reflection rectified it* Tlicire is a sort of consistent medioc^iy ; 
which excludes hope; “Die J^okumente" is pei^eaili|i by 
mediocrity. The bad work of ia clever writer is horf, bbt^ uiot 
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mediocre : it misses its effects, it does not interest^ but even in 
its failure it bears the peculiar mark of a •writer not mediocre. 
Sbakspeare •writes nonsense occasionally, and violates both nature 
and art in bis presentation; but he is never mediocre, never 
complacently dead-level. Goethe is dull and tiresome at times. 
Dickens is at times tiresome with characters evidently n^eant to 
be very humorous, and which, doubtless, have some humour in 
his conception, although he fails to bring it visibly before us ; 
but Dickens, though perverse, though missing his aim at times, 
is never mediocre. The writer who is mediocre through one 
volume is bopeiess. • In spite of this well-grounded conviction 
we ventured on a second novel by Mugge, and found, indeed, 
that it was better than the first, although still mediocre. “ Adam 
und Eva’' is a French nofel Avritten with German piquancy and 
point; a minuet in sabots. It has the merit of keeping tfee 
reader’s attention alive till thfe close, for, inasmuch ns the cha- 
racters are utterly removed from the ordinary laws of human 
psychology, you never at any moment anticipate what will be the 
turn of events ; accordingly the story is a succession of surprises, 
for which the regular ‘novel-reader will be duly grateful. One 
cannot feel the slightest interest in any of the persons, simply 
because their actions and feelings are not made intelligible. The 
writing is poor. The humorous attempts are of the kind which 
consist in “ catchwords," and the omission of personal pronouns 
and conjunctions. There is one character who never says any- 
thing save “ Hm," supposed by the author to be a very hilarious 
creation. 

With such an experience of German novels as is indicated in 
the foregoing remarks, the reader may imagine the keenness of 
pleasure with which we made the acquaintance of some charming 
tales by Paul Heyse, named at the commencement of this article. 
Paul Heyse is one of the three poets whom the King of Bavaria 
has chosen to honour, in a style at once creditable to him and to 
fiiem. Of his poems we cannot speak; buf of his talcs it is 
pleasant to be able to say that they are mostly genuine works, 
delightful to read, and infinitely superior to most of the fictions 
with which we are acquainted, not only in literary workmanship, 
and in artistic conception, but in dramatic power. In each 
volume there are four short tales. ‘ We prefer the “ Novellen" to 
the " Neue Novellen" on the whole; but as the former have been 
translate into English by Mr. George Kingsley, under the some- 
l^at unattn^ctive uHe of “ Four Phases of Love," we sboll merely 
refqr to them, urging the reader by all means to get sight of tltem, 
in Kjuglieh or in the- original, for the sake of the etquisite story 
perlhct gem of a lew pagOs, and tbe«piquant little 
.fMbdoie Marion, .which oughtr to haye been developed into a 
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longer atory. Tlie '^Neiie Novellen** open with a story called 
Das Mddchen von Treppi, which is not only our favuiirile of the 
four, but, inasmuoh as it admits of being told within the compass 
of this article, may be selected os a good illustration of the 
autlior s powers. An abstract would do the author injustice, and 
not interest the reader ; we shall therefore translate the whole, 
taking a few liberties in the way of abridgment, so as to bring it 
within our limits. In some parts we shall paraphrase rather than 
translate, and nowhere pretend to reproduce the delicate beauty 
of the original. 

‘‘ High up on the Apennines, between the northern ^art of the Papal 
States and Tuscany, lies a small hamlet, named Treppi, a lonely spot, 
inaccessible to wheeled vehicles, and visi^ only by peasants and 
artists during the day, and by smuggles during the niglft. About 
nipc o’clock, on a misty October night, a party of six or seven armed 
men left their heavily -laden horses to .the care of a rough ostler, and 
stopped out of tin* mist into tlip wide kitchen of the inn. An old dog, 
lying by the door, wagged his tail as they entered,' and then rose and 
walked wearily into tlie hut where a bright firo was blazing. Besido 
this hre stood the hostess, motionless, with lu-^r arms hanging listlessly ; 
and as the old dog thrust his nose intef her hand, she seemed as if 
awakened from a dream, as she said kindly, ‘ Fuoco, old fellow, you are 
ill, go and sleep.’ The dog whined and wagged his tail ; then curling 
himself on an old skin by the hearth, stretched himself, wheezing and 
grunting. Meanwhile the smugglers had seated themselves at the 
long table, and began to eat their polenta in silence. The wood on the 
hearth crackled, the llaine flickered, tlie dog wheezed, and the young 
hostess who still sat by the fire left untouched her supper, and suffered 
her eyes to wander vacantly over the wall before her. The mist stood 
like a white wall before the door ; but the moon now rose above the 
mountains, and seemed to light the travellers who were heard approach- 
ing. The clatter of hoofs grew louder, and presently three men were 
at the door. The youth who had acted as ostler now approached the 
hostess, who sat gazing abstractedly in the fire. ‘ There are two of 
them from Porretta,’ he said, ‘ without goods. They have got a signor 
with them, whose passport is not regular, and they ai^ to guide him 
over the mountains. The signor wishes a bed ; can he have one ?’ 

“ ‘ Make him one of hay in the room,’ she said, carelessly. The 
youth nodded, and went to the table, where the three new-oomeis had 
alreiuly seated themselves. The two were oontrabandistas, armed to 
the teeth; their jackets thrown over their shaulders, their hats pulled 
over their brows. They nodded to the others as to old friends^ made 
room for their signor, crossed themselves devoutly, and began to sup. 

The signor ate nothing, hut taking his hat off thrust his fingers . 
through tlio curls clustering on his Drew, and^allowecF his eyes to 
wander round the room, reamng the pious sentences, written in char- 
coal on the wall, resting for a minute oU the picture of the Madomm 
in the corner, ^iid finally fixing them on the hostessi whttoe prefde 
was shari>ly defined by the glare Of the flames. She sat witm ouo 
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foot on tlie stool; her hands clasping her knee, her gaze steadily 
fixed. 

“ ‘ Padrona, have you any wine ?’ said the stranger at length. No 
sooner were the words spoken than she sprang up, as if suddenly stung, 
and had to steady herself with both hands against the chair ; at the 
same instant the old dog awoke with a yell, and the stranger was 
startled to find four such fiery eyes turned upon him ; but before lie 
liad time to express himself, the dog was at him, tore the cloak from 
his shoulder, and was preparing for another spring, when the hostess 
cried: ‘Pack! Fuoco, back! quiet, sir, quiet !’ The dog paused, but 
continued fiercely growling. ‘ Shut him in the stable, Pietro,’ con- 
tinued the hostesu ; but she had to repeat this order in a peremiitory 
tone before it was obcj'cd, so amazing, so unheard-of w^as^it to turn out 
the old favourite from his place by the fire. Without any apologetic 
remark, tfle hostess order(?a the maid to bring wine for the stranger, 
who drank it in silence, not a little astonished at the uproar his ques- 
tion had occasioned. 

“ At last each had finished his supper, and all, save the new-comers, 
had disappeared. Ohc of these then rose, and said, ‘ The sun rises at four. 
His eccelenza need not trouble himself to get up before, we shall be in 
Pistoja in good time. I.will call his eccelenza.* He walked to the 
Madonna picture, cross'td himself, and disappeared, followed by his 
companion. The stranger was now alone with his hostess. She lighted 
a lamp, and placing it on the table before him said, as she looked 
intently at him, ‘ Filippo, have you forgotten mo p He gazed into her 
face, and saw that it was very lovely, and very wild ; hut at last he 
replied, ‘Upon my word I don’t remember you.’ 

“ ‘ It is impossible,’ she said, with a tone of the deepest conviction. 

‘ You have had seven years to think of me. That is a long, long time; 
an image can fix itself in the memory in that time.’ 

‘ Yes, indeed, ho who has nothing else to do for seven 3 'cars save 
to think of a pretty woman’s face must at last get tolerably familiar 
with it.’ 

“^Yes,’ she answered, musingly, ‘so it is; you said so then; you 
saidjfou would think of nothing else.’ 

“ ‘ Seven years ago ? Ah, then I was a sportive youth, and would 
liave said anything. Did you really believe me ? 

“ She nodded thrice, quite earnestly, and answered, ‘ Why should I 
not believe it ? I have in ray own experience found that you wore 
right. 1 have done nothing but think of you.’ 

“ ‘ Child,’ said he, with a kindly expression, which sat well on his 
stern feMuresi ‘ 1 am sorry to hear it. Seven years ago I thought 
every woman knew the value of tender words from men— what did I 
not think of women then ! Now, to speak honestly, I seldom think of 
ihem at all. Dear Qhild, believe me, we have much more serious mat- 
ters to thinltf-of.’ " 

V She was silent, as if she did not rightly comprehend what he was 
Aod waited till he should say something intelligible to her. 

‘ I begin now to recollect,^ he Mid, * that 1 was lK»re seven years 
ago. 1 should have knowrn Treppt and this house again, perhaps, had 
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It not been for the mist. Yes, the doctor ordered mo to the moun- 
tains, and like a young fool I was always risking my neck on tlio most 
precipitous.* 

‘ I knew,* she said, as a touching gleam of joy spread over her face, 
‘ I knew you could not have forgotten it. Why, the old dog has not 
forgotten, you, nor his hatred ; and how can love forget ?’ 

“ She spoke with so much conviction and animation that he gazed 
at her with increased amazement. ‘ I do remember something of a 
girl,’ he said, * who met me on the mountains, and prevented my pass- 
ing the night there by bringing me to her parents’ house. I remember 
also that this girl took my fancy . . . .* 

“ ‘ Yes,* she interrupted, ‘ greatly !’ ^ ^ 

“ ‘ But 1 remember that she took no fancy to me. I had a long talk 
with her ; but all my eloquence extorted only eight or ten words from 
her. And as 1 thought at last to awakeu the sleeping lips with a kiss 
— 1 see her now — she sprang aside, and in both hands caught such 
st5nos, that it was a mercy 1 escaped the martyrdom of St. Stephen. 
If f/ou are that pretty girl, how can you have the face to speak to me 
of your love ?* 

“ ‘ I was only fifteen, Filippo, and very bashful. Besides, I was 
afraid of my parents. Mother looked sharp after me, as you sat there 
— in the very place where you now are — and t went out, and stood by 
the window, that I might look at you. You were younger then, but 
not handsomer. You have still the eyes you then had, and with 
wliichyou could gain all they chose to ask; and the sanie voice, which 
enraged Fuoco’s jealousy. Poor beast ! I had loved nooody but liim 
till then ; and that I loved you then, he discovered better than you 
did.* 

“ ‘ Right ! Ho was like mad that night. What a night it was, 
Fenice ! I know 1 had no rest when you would not come into the 
house, so I \vent out to seek you. But I only saw the white kerchief 
on your head, for you rushed into the room near the stable.’ 

“ ^ Jt was my bedroom, Filippo. You could not cuter there.’ 

“ ‘ But [ tried. I remember how I stood there for hours tapping 
and begging for admittance, scamp that I was ! and vowing that my 
head would burst if 1 did not see you once more.’ 

“ ‘ Not your hcadj it was your heart, you said. Oh, I know every 
word.’ 

“ * Yet you would listen to none tnen.^ 

“ ' I thought I should die. I stood in the farthest corner, and 
thought, oh I could I but summon courage to creep to the door, and 
lay my mouth near the hole through which you were’ speaking, that I 
might feel your breath !* 

“ ‘ Oh, the folly of youth ! If your mother had not come, I should 
have stopped there till you had opened ! I am almost ashamed of my- 
self to think with what savage anger I was frfeed to^deeamp, and 
dreamt the whole night long of you.* ^ 

‘ 1 sat awake in the darkness,’ she said. ' Towards morning, sfeep 
OTercame me, iipd when I awoke and saw the sun was up— where were 
you ? No one told me, and 1 da^jsd not ask. 1 hated the faces of 
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those around me as if they had murdered you, to prevent my seeing 
you. I ran into the mountains, and wandered there, calling out your 
name, sometime with entreaties, sometimes with maledictions, because 
on your account I could love no one else. I was away two days ; and 
when I returned home father beat me, and mother would not speak to 
me — she well knew why I had run away. My dog, Puoco, had accom- 
panied me ; and whenever I called your name aloud he howled.* 

There w^as a pause, during which they gazed upon each other. 
Filippo then asked how long her parents had been dead. 

“ ‘ Three years. Then I went to Florence ; for you had said you 
came from Florence. I lived there a month, trying to find you ; at 
last I heard that«you had long since gone away.’ 

‘‘ Filippo stood up, and began pacing about the room. Fcnice fol- 
lowed him with her eyes, but manifested none of the agitation which 
seemed to move him. At la?,t he came towards her, and said, ‘ And 
why do you confess me all this, poverelfa 

‘ I have had seven years to gather courage to confess it. Ah ! ij? I 
had but confessed it then, this poor heart would have been spared much 
misery. But 1 knew that you must come back to me, Filippo ; only I 
did not think it w'ould have been so long first. 1 am a child to talk 
so. What does all that .matter now it is past ? Filippo, you are 
come ; and I am yours etemhlly, eternally.* 

“ ‘ Dear child,’ he said, in a low tone, and then suddenly stopped. 

" ‘ Many wanted to marry me,’ she continued ; * but I only wanted 
you. No sooier did any one begin to say sweet things to me than 
your voice sounded in my cars sweeter than anything on earth. For 
a long while they have left me in peace, although I am still young, 
and as handsome as ever. They seemed to know that you would soon 
come back.’ 

“ ‘ And suppose I am already married,’ he said. 

She opened wide her eyes. ‘ Filippo, you arc trying mo. ' You have 
no wife. The fortune-teller told me so,* 

“ ‘ She was right, Fenice, I have no wife. But how can she, or you, 
know fliat I want one ?* 

“ * How can you.help wanting me ?’ she said, with the deepest con- 
viction. * 

“ ^ Listen to me, Fenice,’ he said ; and in quiet, famest tones he told 
the history of his past life, and hk present position. He had drawn 
upon himself the hatred of the Bolognese police, cm account of his poli- 
tical opinions ; and as they could not trap him, they had resolved to 
dishonour him. For this purpose a quarrel had been picked with him, 
followed by a challenge. The spot chosen for the duel was Pistoja ; 
but his passport had been refused him ; and when the day came, and 
his adversary was on the ground, he absent, the report would be indiis- 
iriously circulated that he had shown the whit© feather. To outwit 
thcm> he had Imgaged'the contrabandistas to guide him to Pistoja over 
the mountains. 

As h© concluded, she snatched his hand hastily^ and exclaimed— 

* Do "go, Filippo they want to murder you.’ o 
“ ‘Assuredly they do'5 ’but hcAv do you know that P* 
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“ ‘ I see it here and here,’ she replied, pointing to her brow and 
heart. 

“ ‘ You, too, are a fortune-teller, ihen ?* he said, smiling. ‘ Your 
art will convince you that you must banish the old love out of your 
thoughts. Perhaps events have so fallen out in order that I should 
not quit *the world without freeing you from your faithful bondage, 
dear child. Doubtless it is better so. We should not perhaps have 
suited each other. You loved another Filippo, a careless, light-hearted 
youth, whd^had known no sorrow but love sorrows. What would you 
have done with a solitary, sombre, thought-oppressed man ?’ 

He tried to take her hand kindly, as she said slowly, and without 
the slightest intonation — ‘ You do not love mq !* dinging back 

Ills hand with a scream, she uttered her words passionately : ‘ No, no, 
no, no, you do not love me. You cannot. You cannot. Will you rather 
rush to death than into my arras ? Can ypu come after seven long years 
only to say adieu ? Can you speak so calmly of your death, as if it were 
nbt also mine ? Oh, better for me had 1 been blind ere these eyes beheld 
you, deaf ere these ears listened to you. Why did not Fuoco tear you 
to pieces ere 1 knew that you liad only come to tear my heart in 
pieces ? Oh, God I Oh, God T 

“ She flung herself on the ground before the Madonna, and prayed 
fervently. The howling of the old dog .wi^ heard between her sobs. 
The moonlight streamed in upon her despair. In a few moments her 
arms were round his neck, and her wet cheek rested piteously against 
his, as she sobbed out — *I)o not leave me, Filippo. Go not to this 
murderous rendezvous. If you remain with me, who will know it ? 
Let the wolf-dogs say what they please . . . . Yes ! you shall stay. 
The Madonna has given you to me that I miglit rescue you. Forgive 
me the angry word, Filippo ; I don’t know wdiat I said. Let us sit 
down, and talk over everything. Will you build a new house here ? 
Will you have new servants ? We will send these away. Even Nina 
shall go. And Fuoco. Or we will fly from here together. I know 
these mountains, and will lead you anywhere. Before sunrise w« shall 
be in the valleys, and can go to Genoa, Venice, where you will.’ 

“ ‘ Stop !* he said, firmly. ‘ Enough of folly for to-night. Fenice, 
you cannot bo my wife. If they do not succeed in murdering me to- 
morrow they will another day ; come it must, I know.’ He here gently, 
yet firmly unloosed her grasp frqpi bis neck, ‘Look here, child; 
tilings are bad enough without our making them worse by folly. In 
after years, when you have a husband and children, you will bless me 
for being reasonable to-night. Now let me go to ; and you, too, 
must get to sleep; and take care that we do not see each other 
to-morrow morning. You have an excellent reputation here, as I 
learned from my guides ; and if to-morrow morning we should be seen 
embracing in this way, and you were to make a scene — ^is.it not so, 
Fenice ? And so, good night ; good night, dea^child.’ ^ 

“ He offered her his hand, but she took it not. ‘ Have I not suffered 
enough,’ she said, ‘ during the last seven vears because I was reason- 
ahlOf as you cajl it, one night P And now. do yon wish ^hat this cuarsed 
reasonableness sh<^d make me eternally miserable P No, no, no 1. 1 
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will not suffer you to escape again. It will be my fault if you go, and 
are murdered.’ 

“ ‘Do you not hear that it is my will f’ he said, imperiously, — ‘that 
I now intend sleeping, and alone. What arc you talking about ? If 
you do not feel that my honour calls me away from you, it is a proof 
that you were never worthy of me. I am no puppet to be moved as 
you will. My path is clear — and it is too narrow for us both. « Show 
mo the bed where I am to pass the night, and then .... let us forgot 
each other.’ 

“ ‘ If you strike me I will not leave you. If death himself came l»o- 
tw'een us I would drive him away with these arms. In life and deatJi 
you arc mine, Filippo I’ , 

“ The colour mounted to his brow as with both hands he tore her 
from him, exclaiming — ‘ Silence ! And now all is oWr, for ever! Am 
1 a thing that any one ma}' clutch who pleases. I am a man ; and to 
her who would have me I must give myself. You have sighed for mo 
seven years — has that given you the right of dishonouring mo on the 
eighth ? Seven years ago 1 loved you, because you were other than 
you are now. But now all is over. For the last time, where is my 
room ?’ 

“ He spoke harshly; and as*hc concluded, the tone pained him, but 
lie said nothing more. He awaited some stormy reply, hut she passed 
him quite coldly, silently opened a door not far from the hearth, pointed 
to the iron bolt, and then seated herself once more at the hearth. Ho 
was annoyed at her silence, but entered, and bolted himself in. He 
paused some time listening. But no sound camo from the room. Tlie 
whole house was quiet ; not a sound, save the neighing of the horses, 
and the occasional howl of the dog, reached his ears. He threw him- 
self on the bod, and gazed round the room, gradually becoming aware 
that it was Fenice’s bedroom, and a deep pity for the poor girl lilled 
his heart ; he regretted his harsh words, and half rose to go and unsay 
them, but second thoughts assured him all was for the best. The poor 
child Had thought of nothing but him during tlicsc seven years ; and 
now! — she would have been just the wife for him. Ho sim[)lc and 
loving ; so careless of dress and idle frivolities, such as consume the 
lives of women ; but now ! 

“At length he fell asleep. As he awoke it wa.s still dark, but lie 
soon became con.scious that the darkness was not the twilightVliich 
precedes sunrise— a beam of light shimmered along the Hoor. He 
sprang up, and found the hole in the wallj which . had overnight 
admitted the moonlight, was now stuffed up with hay ; pushing it 
out, the broad sunlight streamed upon him. In savage anger with the 
contrabandistas for having overslept themselves, and with Fenice for 
having darkened his room, to make him oversleep himself, he unbolted 
the door, and walked into the next room. Fenice sat on her old place 
by the bearthf as if avi^iting him. £vcry trace of last night’s emotion 
had yanished from her face. 

“ f You have made me oversleep myself,’ he said, sternly. 

“ * Yes,* she replied, indifferently. ‘ You were tired, jou will reach 
Pktoja time enough, since you ha^ to meet your murderers in the 
afternoon.* 
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“ ‘ I did not tell you to trouble yourself about my weariness. Where 
are my guides ?* 

“ ‘ Gone.* 

“ ‘ Gone ? Do you want to drive me mad p Where are they ? 
They would not go away without being paid.* 

“ ‘ I have paid them. I told them you were sleepy, and that I 
would guide you the rest of the way, for my stock of wine is out, and 
I must get more in Pistoja.* 

“ He was *too angry to reply at once ; at length he burst forth. 
‘ No, with you I stir no step. Serpent ! do you think I am to be held 
in your folds ? We are now more separated than ever. I despise you 
for thinking so poorly of rtie as to suppose your luiseraWe arts could fix 
me. Not a step will I go with you. Send one of your men — and there 
pay yourself.* 

He threw a purse towards her, and went to the door, as if seeking 
some one. ‘It’s useless looking,* she said, quietly; ‘you will find no 
one* in Treppi, except a few feeble old women and children.* He paused 
and stamped impatiently. ‘ And why should you refuse to go with me ? 
1 know you cannot be mine. 1 had a dream last night which told me 
’so. Hut I still love you, and should like to spend an hour or two more 
in 3 'our company. That is why I sent every one away. You are free 
to leave me when and where j'ou will. But yba cannot reach Pistoja 
without a guide — you would infallibly lose yourself among these moun- 
tains, and then would never reach your rendezvous.* 

“ ‘ Pest !* he murmured, as he bit his lips, in vexation. Then looking 
her full in the face, ho was surprised to see how calm she was, how dit 
fercut from last night ; and, to tell the truth, he was a little piqued at 
finding no trace of the storm. ‘ If you are really grown reasonable,* he 
said, coldly, ‘ I have no objection to your accompanying me.* 

“ Without any expression of joy she rose, and said, ‘Wo must first eat 
something, for we shall get nothing between this and Pistoja, and there 
are some liours between this and there.* She placed a mess of polenta 
before him, and a jug of wine. She ate, standing at the hearth, but 
drank no wine. Ho swallowed a few spoonfuls, gulped down the wine 
witli a somewhat contemptuous cxpiession, as if its flavour were none 
of the best, and lifted his cigar at the fire. Up to this moment he 
liad not vouchsafea her a look, but as he stood Inside her he could not 
help a glance, and was half aroused, ha;^ piqued to observe an expression 
of triumph in her eyes, and a flush upon her cheek. She moved to the 
table, and snatching up the jug, exclaimed, ‘ No one shall ever drink 
out of this now that your lips have touched it*’ With this she dashed 
it to pieces against the flags. 

“ A lightning flash of suspicion, ‘ Can she have poisoned me P* dis- 
appeared as soon as it had startled him. He more rationally explained 
her act as a bit of the suuerstition of love; and moyed quietly out of 
the liouse, preceded by lenice. • • • 

x\ lovely mountain path led them over rivulets, through valleys, aiyl 
over precipices. ' Fenice walked <m a few feet in advance, but spoke no. 
word, f^lippo opuld not keep his eyes off hen At last ijiey 
talk. She answeW^im calmly^ but pith a perceptible sadn^ in.hei^ 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVHI.]— -Nbw Skeieb, Vo1.^XIV. No. II. L t 
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tone. He walked and talked without once thinking of the duel which 
awaited him, but wholly given up to the emotions of the scene. Her 
beauty, her sad voice, the summer beauty of the place, the romance of 
the situation, hlled his soul. 

“ At last he began to be aware, from the position of the sun, that 
she was leading him directly away from Pistoja, and that ho was two 
hours further from his journey’s end than when he started. ‘ Stop !’ 
he exclaimed; ‘you are deceiving me again. Is this the way to 
Pistoja, you serpent ?* 

“ ‘ No,* she answered, quietly. 

“ ‘ Now by all the powers of hell, the devil himself might learn 
h 3 rpocrisy fromryou. , Accursed blindness which prevented my seeing 
what you were.* 

“ ‘ Love is mightier than devil or angel/ she said, in a deep, s^d 
voice. • 

“ ‘ Love !’ he shouted. ‘ You idiot ! do you think that the will of a 
man can be coerced by what a mad girl calls love ? Turn back with 
me at once ; show me the shortest way, or I will strangle you with 
these hands. Idiot ! don’t you see that I must hato one who would 
disgrace me before the world ?’ 

“ He approached her with furious looks. ‘ Kill me,’ she exclaimed. 

‘ Do it, FiliiJ|30. But hen you have done it you will cast yourself 
upon my corpse and weep tears of blood because you cannot make mo 
live again. Your bed will be here beside me. You will have to fight 
away the vultures that would devour my flesh. The hot sun will 
burn you ; the devrs of night will fall on you till you sink a corpse be- 
side me — for you can never more leave me. What, do you think that 
one who has lived among these mountains would throw away seven 
yeai’s as if they were one day ? I know what they have cost me, and 
that 1 pay a good price when I purchase you with them. And shall 
I let you go to your death ? Bidiculous ! Try to leave me, and you 
will soon leaiTi that you are bound to me for ever. In the wine you 
drank this morning there was a love-philtre which no man has ever 
withstood. You are mine !’ 

“ She had an imperial air as she uttered these words, but he laughed 
scornfully, and replied; ‘ Your love-pliiltre has ill iprved your turn, for 
I never hated any one as I hate you in this m<sment. But I am a fool 
to hate such a fool. It may cpre you of madness and lov# never to 
see me again. 1 can do without your guidance. There is a shepherd’s 
hut, and smoke issuing from the chimney. They will point out the 
way for me. Adieu.’ 

“ She. said nothing, but seated herself in a shadow of a rock, and 
gazed into the rippling rivulet at her feet, as he hastened away. In 
spite bf his exasperation he had not gone far before the words she had 
spoken began to i^ect his imagination ; in vain he stormed at her, and 
laughed att.her folly ; her image pursued him as he wound along amid 
j^cipitous rocks, and tbrou^ thick clumps of fir-trees. It wa.s in 
vain that he turned and turned, clambered up this path and down that, 
the hut.^iiil either out of sight, or always seemii^ly further than 
before; and ever present was thp image of Fenice. ‘ Simple child/ ho 
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said, ‘ she sits up there firmly believing in the potency of her philtre.’ 
On and qn he went, but no nearer seemed the hut ; and he began to 
despair of reaching Pistoja in time. He hastened his steps, and in his 
agitation often turned back to take a path he had previously rejected. 
At length, on turning a corner, he found himself but a few feet from 
Fenice, who sat where he had left her, and gazed at him with happy eyes. 

“ ‘ Are you come at last, my Filippo ?’ she said ; * I expected you 
much sooner.’ 

‘ Devil !’ he replied, ^ do you mock me, because in my agitation I 
have lost my way ? If I see you again it is but again to curse you. 
If I am here, on my soul it is not because I sought you. You will 
not have me, use*what philtre you may.* • • 

“ She smiled, and shook her head strangely. ‘ It draws you without 
yoiir knowing it,* she said. ‘ You would find me without seeking, if 
all the mountains in the world were betwc*en us, for I mixed in your 
wine seven drops of blood from the heart of a dog. Poor Fuoco ! he 
loved me and hated you. So will you hate the Filippo you were when 
you rejected me, and only be at rest within yourself when you love me, 
Filippo, do you now see that I have conquered you? Come now, 

I will show you the way to Genoa, my love, my husband, my 
darling !* ‘ ^ 

** She rose, and held out her arms to emhfaee him, but suddenly 
shrunk back at his aspect. He was as pale as death, except the blood- 
shot eyes ; his lips moved inarticulately, his hat had fallen, his hands 
waved her off. ‘ A dog ! a dog !* he gasped. ‘ No, no, no ! better a 
dead man than a living dog.’ A wild laugh burst from him, and 
slowly, as if every step was an effort, with his bloodshot eyes fixed on 
her, he retreated backwards till he fell headlong into the ravine he had 
just left. 

“ Night was before her eyes. With both hands she held her heart, 
as she hoarsely murmured the word ‘ Madonna 1* As in a dream she 
began the rapid but difficult descent of the ravine, helping herself 
idternately with the firs and boulders, till she reached the spot where 
he lay motionless against a tree, his brow bathed in blood, his clothes 
torn, his eyes closed. It was not until she had ascertained that he . 
still lived that she^gave way to a burst of tears — ^mingling grief and 
gi'atitudc. • 

“ As Filippo came to his senses, aad*once more opened his eyes, he 
saw two shepherds — an old man and a hoy — sprinkling water in liis 
faeo and rubbing his temples. His head rested on^ something soft. 
He knew not that it was resting on Fenice’s lap. He seemed alto- 
gether to have forgotten her. Drawing a deep breath, he once more 
closed his eyes. After a long pause ho said faintly, ‘ Will one of you 
honest fellows— go swiftly — ^to Pistoja. I am waited for there. God 
will reward you if you — tell the hostess of La Po?jtuna— what condi- 
tion — I am m. My name — He hero lost donsciouKiesfl again. ^ 
Fciiice undertook to deliver the message, and gave , instructions to the 
shepherds to carry him gently to Treppi, there to lay him in her bed, 
and send for LaiJhiaruccia, who would attend to his wotends. Th^y 
obeyed her, and no sooner were they^ut of sight than, with a deep 

Ll2 
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sigh, she started along the rough path which led downwards from the 
mountains. 

“It was nearly three o’clock when Penice reached Pistoja. The 
tavern La Fortuna stood a few hundred paces from the town, and 
at this period of siesta was quiet enough. The host never moved 
from the bench on which he reclined, but merely asked her what she 
wanted. * 1 bring a message from Signor Avvocato Filippo Mannini,’ 
she said. He quitted lier for a moment, and entered a pavilion, the 
windows of which were darkened by curtains. Into this she was pre- 
sently afterwards introduced, and found there three men drinking 
wine. 

“ ‘ The Signol Avvseato will not come, then, as he promised ?’ said 
one of the men to her. * But who are you, and what credentials have 
you ?’ 

“ ‘ I am Penice Cattaneojfrom Treppi ; and as to credentials, I want 
nope, for I speak the truth.’ 

“ ^ Why comes he not ? We held him for a man of honour.’ 

“ ^ Nor is he less so because a fall from the rocks has broken his leg, 
and deprived him of consciousness.* 

“ The men exchanged looks, and the speaker then said — ‘ You are a 
bad hand at lying, Pei^ice Cattaneo. If ho lost consciousness, how 
could he send you here* to tell us of it ?’ 

“ ‘He recovered speech for a moment, and said he was waited for in 
the Fortuna, and ordered some one to narrate what had befallen him.’ 

An incredulous laugh burst from the other men. ‘ You hear,’ said the 
speaker, ‘ these gentlemen do not seem to place entire confidence in 
your story. It is truly pleasanter to invent accidents than to act as 
a man of honour.* 

“ ‘ If that means that Signor Filippo is kept away by cowardice, it 
is a base lie, for which heaven will hold you accountable,’ she replied 
firmly, looking at them one after the other. 

“ ‘ You are warm, little one ; I suppose you are the Signor’s 
beloved ?’ 

“ ‘No; the Madonna knows I am not,’ she answered in her deepest 
tones. They whispered together. She heard one say — ‘Treppi is 
Tuscan ;* and another reply — ‘Do you believe a word of this story P’ 
the third said — ‘ He is as much at Treppi as — s^* 

“ ^ Come and see him yourselves,’ she exclaimed. ‘ But lay aside 
your arms, or I will not conduct you.’ 

“ ‘ Foolish girl ! do you suppose we would hurt such as you f ’ 

" ‘No, but Am».’ ^ 

“ ‘ Have you any other condition to specify P’ 

“ ‘That you bring a 8uiip;eon with you. Is there one among you p’ 
They once more began whispering, and one left the pavilion^ sWtly 
returning with a fourth, who seemed not to know the men. 

“It was evening ‘before they reached the heights. Treppi seemed 
as quiet as usual. Only a few childish faces peered bom the doorways 
as Fenioe and her followers passed by. , When they reached her house 
thm was a ^up of contrabandistas talking before the door, and ser- 
vants were busy with the heavily-laden horses. As Fenioe and tlie 
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others approached, silence fell on the contrabandistas, who moved aside 
to let thep pass. Fenicc spoke a few words to her maid, Nina, and 
then opened the door of her chamber. The wounded man was seen 
stretched on the bed, and beside him, crouching on the ground, an 
aged woman from Treppi. 

“ ‘ How goes it, Chiaruccia ?’ asked Penice. 

“ ‘ Not worse, thanks be to the Madonna !* replied the old crone, as 
she gazed upon the men who followed Penice into the room. Pilippo 
awoke, and the colour came into his pale face as he recognised Penice. 

* I have brought your antagonist here,’ she said, ‘ that he might 
convince himself it was impossible for you to come. And a surgeon is 
also here.* 

“ Pilippo suffered his glazed eye to wander over their faces, and then 
said, feebly — ‘ He is not there. 1 know them not.’ 

“ ‘ It is enough that we know you,’ said the one who had spoken to 
Penice. * Wc have orders to arrest you. Letters have been seized 
from which it appears that you were coming into Tuscany not so much 
about the duel Jis about a conspinicy. You see before you the Com- 
missary of Police ; and here are my instructions.* 

He held a paper before the eyes of the wounded man, who, however, 
sank back in unconsciousness. ‘ Examine hjs wounds,* said the com- 
missary to the surgeon. ‘If his condition Uy any possibility admits 
of Ins being removed, we must move him at once.* Penice disappeared. 
The surgQon commenced hi^ examination, during which voices were 
heard outside, a tramping to and fro, and the sudden appearance of 
faces at the window, which quickly disappeared, betokened some un- 
usual excitement. Tlie surgeon on completing his survey, pronounced 
that the removal was possible, though dangerous ; so dangerous, that 
he could take none of the responsibility on himself. He was assured 
this was unnecessary, and was ordered to bind the wounds, so as to 
permit instant departure. 

“ ‘ Molza,* said the commissary, ‘ go and seize those horses that arc 
outside.* As the sbirro obeyed, and opened the door, ho started back 
at the sight of a room full of angry faces. In front stood two reso- 
lute contrabandistas. Penice advanced, and said, firmly : — ‘ You will be 
kind enough to quit this room without delay, and without the wounded 
man — or you will iiefrer see Pistoja again. JBlood has not been spilled 
in this house so long as Penice Oattaneo has been its miatress, and 
Madonna keep it pure ! Go ; and make no attempt to return, if you 
value your lives. You remember the pass where only one at a time 
finds footing over the precipice ! A child could defend that pass by 
simply rolling down the blocks of stone which overhang it. We shall 
place a watch there till this gentleman is well and safe. Now go, and 
tell your fellow-citizens how you deceived a poor girl, and would have 
murdered a wounded man 1* , 

“ The faces of the sbirri darkened, and a long^ause ensued. .Then 
all three drew out their pistols, and the commissary said, coldly, “ 
com^n the name of the laW. Six of you will be shot if you force us 
to make the law respected.’ ^ > 

“ A growl ran through the Assembly. ^ Quiet, fnends,’ eaoLdmed 
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Fenice, with sublime courage. ‘They dare not. They knQw well 
enough that for every man they shoot, they and their kin will have 
to pay tenfold. They dare not pull a trigger. You talk absftrdly/ she 
said, turning to the commissary. . ‘ The fear which speaks in your face 
speaks more sensibly ; do what it bids you, and depart unharmed. The 
way is free, signori !’ 

8}ie stood aside, and pointed to the door. There was a pause. The 
sbirri were irresolute. The peasants looked implacable. After whisper- 
ing togefclier, the sbirri with tolerable composure walked through the 
room, followed by the energetic curses of their conquerors, and were 
soon out of sight. 

During the whole oCthis scene the wounded man, half raised on bis 
elbows, looked on in amazement. La Chiaruecia now approachedj" 
settled liis pillow, and said — ‘ Quiet, my son, lie quiet. La Chiaruecia 
will watch while you sleep, and Fenice will take care that you are 
safe.’ 

Ten days and ten nights was Filippo under the care of the old 
womjin. He slept well at night, and the greater part of the day ho 
was at the open door enjoying the fresh air and solitude. When he 
was able to write he despatched a letter to Bologna, and received next 
day an answer, but whether it was pleasant or unpleasant could not be 
read in his pale face. £xco[)t with the Chiaruecia and the children 
of Treppi he spoke with none. He only saw Fenice in the evening as 
, she drove the cattle home, for she rose at sunrise, and left the house 
during the entire day. Even when she came home she never spoke to 
him, and seemed to be quite unaware of his presence. Her face was 
pale and rigid ; her eyes without fire. 

“ One morning she came into his room, and said, quietly — ‘ You arc 
now well enougli to go home. La Chiaruecia says so. I have a liorse 
and a guide for you to-morrow ; and I only ask of you one thing — the 
promise that you will never return here.’ 

“ ‘ I promise it, Fenice^ on one condition.’ She was silent. He 
looked in her eyes, and said tenderly — ‘ If you go with me.* 

“ She looked angry, as she said, ‘ No jesting. I exact the promise 
without conditions ; and 1 claim it from you as a man of honour.’ 

“ ‘ What 1 will you reject me after making me yours for ever by a 
love-philtre ?’ • 

‘'She quietly and sadly shook «,her hecU. ‘Hencefoi'th there is no 
witchcraft between us. You lost blood before the philtre had worked — 
that destroyed And it is well so, for I did wrong. Let us speak 
no more of it. Only say that you are ready to go.* 

“ ‘ If this magic foils, then must another ^ employed, Fenice.’ 

“ ‘ Silence,’ she exclaimed * ‘ I am deaf. know that one can- 

not buy a human soul, neither with services, nor with sew years’ wait- 
ing. Do not think you hate nl^e me miserable ; yfM^Rve cured me/ 

“ ‘ Answer ^e,’ he«^sai4^*{wionately. ‘ On your sW, speak truly ! 
Ha^ e I oured you of your f ’ 

“ ‘ No,’ 1^ .said, iimly. ‘ But it js mine. You have no rigki or 
power over it, Go!* . „ 

“ He was at her foot. Passionate and incoherent words issued from 
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his lips deepest sincerity flashed from his eyes. Her own eyes began 
to rekindle, and her cheek to flush. And at sunrise on the following 
day, the lovers were seen descending the mountains on their way to 
Genoa, whither Filippo had resolved to withdraw. The pale man rode 
on a horse, and his radiant bride walked at the side, her hand on tho 
bridle. On both sides rose the heights of the Apennines ; the eagles 
screamed over the ravines ; and in the distance shimmered the blue sea, 
like their own bright future to the wanderers.** 

Such an abridged version will serve better than any criticism 
to make the reader aware that in these tales an original writer is 
recognisable. Unequal the tales are, but none of them arc the 
product of the circulating library. Hoyse writes a stoiy because 
he bns some psychological problem which demands artistic ex- 
pression. Ho does not “ sit down to \frritc,'* like contributors to 
the magazines; but ho writes because impelled. A keen and 
subtle insight into the working of passion, and a very charming 
style, distinguish his stories. Whut an Italian colour there is in 
this story we have just retold ! How the direct, simple, pas- 
sionate nature of Fenice is exhibited in unfoi'ced, spontitneous 
touches ! How real is this imaginatiwj {) 2 cture ! Still more re- 
markable in this respect is La liabbiata.'* In the Blinden" and 
the Kroisrichter” tliere is u want of steady psychological truth ; in 
eaeli there is a good idea, and some interesting pages, but wo feel 
that the author has not mastered the secrets of his characters, and 
that a deeper expe>rienoe of life would have given another turn to 
these stories. 

Tho superiority of these tales led us to hope that perhaps in 
German “ Novellen*’ (our equivalent for novelle is story) we 
should find the ontertainmemt we could not find in German, 
novels : a suspicion which was strengthened by tho recollection 
of Auerbach’s village stories; and *‘Die Leute von Seldwyla' 
was taken into our evening circle. Tho two first of the five teles 
in this volume were not very promising ; ^t the third, “ Borneo 
und Julia auf dem Dorfe,” turned out a little chef-d'oeuvre. We 
are introdftced to two sturdy and nespectable Swiss peasants, each 
of whom cultivates his own bit of land with loving diligence and 
success. One of these, Manz, has a son named bali> the Borneo 
of the story ; the other, Marti, has a daughter, the charming 
village Juliei As the two peasants are staunch ^ends, the two 
children are constant playfellows ; and perfectly exquisite is the 
desoription of these two children at play together in the field— ^a 
picture of child-life only equalled by. DiokeniS exqu^ite story of 
the. elopement of the two ehildren in one of the Christmas num- 
hersaiof the /' Household The teaddr s^ing^ Mans 

Marti such friends, will begin to wonder wb^e teie Ofi^ 
jpulet and Hontegud" bitterness is^to come which wtU sadden the 
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lives of Borneo and Juliet; but a glimmering of the coming evil 
soon dawns. The parents are friends, but they are also men, and 
above all, landed proprietors. Between their land lies a field, 
which for years has been uncultivated, because no one can esta- 
blish a rightful claim to it This field is overgrown with weeds, 
and has long been the spot on which both peasants have shot their 
rubbish. It lies there, a good piece of arable land, profiting no 
one. As the years roll on, and the children grow up, this field 
gradually becomes smaller and smaller between the fields of the 
two friends, which grow broader and broader ; the encroachments 
have been gradual, but silently effective. And now the coi’pora- 
tion resolves on selling the field by public auction. Manz and 
Marti eu'e tbe most eager bidders, and, after a hot contest, Manz 
becomes the possessor. "From this moment begins tho strife 
which is to end only with their lives. No sooner is tho sfJe 
completed than Manz, walking awoy with Marti, casually re- 
marks: — “I have observed lately that you have driven your 
plough across the end of the field, which now belongs to me, and 
have cut off a good slice at the corner. You no doubt did this 
in the belief that tbe fifiltl would shortly be yours, and treated it 
as if it were your own. But since I have bought it, you cannot, 
of course, suppose that I shall allow so considerable a reduction 
of my pretperty, and will not object to my making tho boundary- 
line straight again os before. There wont be any quarrel about 
that." Mfirti replies with equal sang froid that he knows not 
what quarrel can arise, since the matter is very simple : “ You 
bought the held as it is,‘ and since it w'as put up to sale, it has 
not been altered a hair's breadth.” It is but a brief interchange 
of words which follows, but enough to indicate tho desperate 
struggle of obstinacy whicji will ensue. The friends separate 
without looking at each other, but fixing their steady gaze in 
the distant blue as if some marvel of nature were visible in tho 
opposite side of tho horizon, such as entirely occupied them. 
Early on the following day, Manz began 6learing his newly- 
bought field of its stones and weeds, and having colleSted them 
into carts, tilted the whole upon that portion which Marti had so 
carefully ploughed. Marti flew in anger to the authorities, and 
then commenced the lawsuit^ which finally ruined both. Tho 
whole of this straggle is admirably conceived and depicted. We 
are made thoroughly to participa^ in the embittered obstinacy 
which grows into deadly hatred, and brings with it first distiDcss, 
then improvidence!',. Meanwhile the children have grown op into 
young man and woman, but have not seen each other for years, 
anff have learned to.ebare the animosity of tlmir. parents, h^nz, 
who has.'a wifp, and not a wise one, is the first to fooenmb. He 
is forced by poyerty to ^uit hottse and land, and to 'settlo in a 
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wretched beer-house in the town. The description of the once 
respectable family now fellen so low, and of the disappointment 
of the wife when she finds that, instead of being the hostess of 
a flourishing inn, as she had imagined, she is mistress of a 
squalid beer-house, is worthy of Balzac. Admirable, also, is the 
picture of Manz*s further fall, when even this beer-house cannot 
be made to bring food. At length matters go so hard with the 
family, that Manz and Sali are reduced to the precarious extre- 
mity of angling in the river for a subsistence. Meanwhile, Marti, 
who has held out somewliat longer, and wdio still keeps a house 
over his head, is also reduced to fishing ; and a fine scene occurs 
where the two men with their children accidentally see each other 
on the opposite banks of the same stream, and begin cursing and 
upbraiding each other with their downfall. From curses to blows 
the step is small, and the two infuriated old men meet on tho 
bridge, strike each other on the face, and endcavmir to throw 
each other into the stream ; but are saved by their children, who 
meet once more after so long a separation, and silently press each 
other s hands, which were moist and cold from the water and 
the fish they had handled." » * • 

Eomeo and Juliet have thus come together again, and the lovo 
of childI)ood has in an instant sprung up into the* love of lovers. 
The next day Sali cannot rest till he has sought out Vreneheu 
(that is Juliet s name), and spent with her a happy hour in that 
field where they were wont to pass so many happy hours. But 
her father surprises them, curses him, and beats her. This is 
more than Sali can bear ; he snatches up a stone, strikes Marti 
on the head with it, and is alarmed to see the old man sink 
senseless on the heap of stones. The old man is not killed ; but 
for some days he remmns in a dubious slate, and when ho recovers 
the use of his speech, it is found that he has lost his reason. 
But, though insane, Marti is cheerful, and even merry. He has 
forgotten tlie past, forgotten his present evil. He is soon removed 
to an asylum, and then Vrenohon is without money or a pro- 
tector. The lovers meet onco more, but it is only to learn that 
there is no hope for them. Vrenchen must quit the house, and 
seek a situation. Sali is too poor to aid her. They resolve, 
however, that their last day shall bo spent together, and as it is 
Sunday, they will dance together at the Kirchweih, Very prettily 
and touchingly told is this part of the story, which is quite a 
little love poem, full of innocent passion and joy. Were otir 
space lees citcamsoribed, we would translate the jrhole of the 
description of this lovers' Sunday; but its length is too ^eaj^ ^ 
an^an abstract would spoil it. We must'^erefbfe eqntci^ 
ourselves witi^ referring oat ff^le reeAw to the orij^ali whi^h 
they will find quite a bit ol fireeVpoetio fancy' 
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conception, and a thorough realism presiding over the execution. 
Indeed, the realism is, in one respect, carried too far. We have 
already hinted that it is dor male readers to whom we recommend 
the original, and it is vexatious to think that a man of genius 
should write a story, which, because of a few sentences that 
might perfectly well have been omitted without destroying the 
interest or reality of the picture, cannot be read aloud in the 
family circle. The story ends tragically, as its name leads us to 
anticipate. The lovers are intensely happy during one long 
summer day ; and rather than part on the morrow they seek union 
in death. ^ 

Very diflferent, yet in its way scarcely less original and admi- 
j'ablc, is the story of the “Drei gcrechten Kammacher.” It 
is a humorous, unforgetahle picture of throe hardworking, 
miserly, narrow-minded, narrow-hearted combmakers aspiring 
to the savings of Siiss Biinzlin, a washerwoman, who may bo 
described as the female of such males, and whose complacent 
platitudes are extremely amusing. There is but little of what 
is called “story” in this novelle, little incident and intrigue; 
but the characters and situl;^tion are so presented tliat wo seem to 
live in the narrow world, and watch every detail with untiring 
interest. Here^ again, W'e have realism triumphant. The story 
is itself fantastic enough, yet one never feels that it is not literally 
true. That unpleasantly virtuous maiden, and those hombly 
virtuous combmakers, are like the people we have known and 
avoided ; their life, though altogether foreign to our experience, 
is made so real to us by the author’s skill that we cquld almost 
vouch for its reality, though knowing it to be fiction. 

Thus our experience of Gorman fictions completely bears out 
the critical principles which assign the first place to llealism in 
Art; only those w'orks which are distingnisheikby any felicity of 
realism in their treatment are capable of conveying any durable 
pleasure to the cultivated reader, and this in exact proportion to 
the trifthfiilncss of the treatment. If German uovels are, for the 
most part, dreary inflictions, il^, is because they have so little 
realism that they resemble nothing on earth or under it. 
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1642. 

1. The Histoi'y of the Parliament of England which began 

November 1640; with a short and necossary view of 
some precedent years. Written by Thomas May, Esq., 
Secretary for the Parliament. Published by authority. 1 647. 

2. Memoirs of Edmund Ludloio, Esq.y Lieutenant- General of 

the Horse, Commander-in-Chief of th^ Forces in Ireland, 
one of the Council of State, and a Member of the Parlia- 
ment which began November ih^d, 1640. Switzerland: 
Vivay. 169S. 2 vols. 

^fllisioirc dc Charles 1®^*, depuis son Avcnement jusqud sa 
Mnrt, ^'dition. Procedee d*un Discours sur iHistoirc de 
la Becohitlon d' Angleterrc. Par M. Guizot. Paris. 1854. 
4. Histoire de la Ri'puhliqne d'Anglcterre et de Cromwell. Par 
]Vr. Guizot. Paris. 18e5L ^ *. 

6. Oliver CromweWs Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations. 
Py 'riiomas Carlyle. Third edition, enlarged., 1850. 

6. Some Memorials of John Ilamjydeni his Party, and his Times^ 

By Lord Nugent. Second edition. 1862. 

7. Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers. By Eliot 

Wurbnrton, London: Bentley. 1849. 

8. Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion. By John 

Langton Sandford, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- at- Law. Lon- 
don: John W. Parker and Son. 1858. 

9. Memorials of the English Affairs ; or, an Historical Account 

of what passed from the Beginning of the Reign of King 
Charles /. to King Charles II,, his Hapi)y Restoration. 
London. lOHJj. 

10. Historical Collections of Pnvgte Passages of State, Weighty 
Matters in Law, Remarkable Proceedings, &c. By John 
llushworth, Esq., of Lincoln s Inn. 7 vols. London. 
1659— 1680. 

, ^ 

11. Jehovah Jirah—Qod in the Mount; or, England's Parlia* 
menta/ry Ohronicle, .containing a nwst exact narration of aU 
the most material Proceedings of fftw renowned and unpa- 
ralleled Parliament ; the armies which Ijlbve been or are in 
the several parts of the land the manners oj the baitails ' 

sieges, from the year 1641 to the peseta month* of, 
October, UiiS, Gollected and published principally by dom 
Vicars. London. 1C4L . ; ,i:’ 
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12. Short Vie 7 o of the late Troubles inEnglandy bnefly^setting 

forth their Rise, Growth, and Tragical Conclusion; as also 
some parallel thereof with the Barons* Wars in the time of 

King Henry III. Oxford : Printed at the Theatre . 

1681. 

T he Englisli Eevoliition of 1642 is justly regarded as the most 
prominent event in our political history. It has exercised 
over the whole English mind* an influence which perhaps even yet 
Las not been properly estimated. Liberty and dcspolSfem then 
met face to face. Then sprung iip^ stronger than ever, that war 
of Freedom against Oppression, Intellect against Stolidity, which in 
other forms, but with undiminished vigour, has been continued to 
our own day. Men's minds were then awakened from the fearful 
sleep that had bound them ; they had then the courage to attempt 
to break their chains, and therefore broke them ; the courage to 
think and act for themselves, witliout which no men or nation 
can ever be great. The men who then sprung up into existence 
— Hampdeus and Miltons,- Pyms and Cromwells — men trained 
in the bitter school of s^iffcring, battling and struggling with 
circumstances, but ever rising above misfortune, displaying tho 
same steadfast, earnest character both in defeat and victory, 
testily to the greatness of that age. It was in fact an heroic 
age, an age of faith, and therefore a great age ; manifesting its 
power not in works of art, but in the nobler forms of action and 
valour. Mr. Buckle has well said that this English Revolution 
was but the counterpart of the English Reformation; that the one 
necessarily followed the other. As the one was a revolt against 
wafer-cakes and stone-doll Madonnas, so the other was a jirotest 
against a mere golden crown with a man s head under it, against 
king-craft and state-craft. As the one protested against the reli- 
gion of formulas and red letters, against the conscience being fet- 
tered by infallibility, and pleaded for the liberation of the soul 
from its prison-house of darkness into the liib and light of tho 
true gospel, so did tho other p<*otest against a man's goods and 
his person being at the mercy of a tyrant, against the slave's 
doctrine of non-resistance, and cried aloud that evei 7 man had 
rights of his own which could be taken away by no king. 

This Revolution was in fact a war of classes, as Mr. Buckle 
adds, or rather, to speak more specifically, of two classes ; tho one 
loving that English spirit of Conservatism which, in its proper 
pla^may act witn< good effect as a drag-chain to the wheels of 
socie^ the other bherishing that ardent mirit of freedom and 
inquii^ which has ever marked the minds of the best thinksr^ of 
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the betit ages, and which, not content to take knowledge second- 
hand, thinks that the mind was given to man for some special pur- 
pose, and that he should use it, come what may. 

For a moment let us look into what a state of serfdom England 
had fallen, what oppressions were laid upon the land, and the 
real puzzle will be, not that the people appealed to arms, but that 
they did not do so years before. The “ Great Eebellion” was in 
reality that of the king, not of his subjects. If the people yield 
allegiance to their sovereign, ho in return is under obligation to 
his people. But the history of kings, as in this case, too often 
consists only of the story of their offences anc^ crimes against 
those whom they are presumed to govern. 

Befoijg proceeding to sketch the outbreak of tlie civil war as wo 
propose to do in this article, we shall mention a few facts sugges- 
tive of the social condition of England at tlie period in question. 

Living in our days we can hardly picture the England of our 
forefathers, with its vast fens, intersected only here and there by 
cultivated districts, and its forests stretching for miles, which 
Charles had increased into interminable jungles — those dreary 
fens now clothed with golden harvests^ ^those wild woods now 
covered with factories and a forest of c*liimneys. The old towns 
have long outgrown their walls, like shells, and cast them off as 
useless ; a few old picturesque timbered houses — monuments of 
departed greatness — still stand in what are now but back lanes. 
We turn to actual facts, and are surprised to find that Coventry, 
in 10 12, only numbered 9,500 inhabitants, and that the population 
of Worcester was scarcely 7,800. 

Communication between one town and another a few miles off 
was less frequent than that now between New York and a third- 
rate seaport. The common roads were in winter time impassable, 
and our ancestors were indebted for their best highways an4 
waterways not to their own skill and labour, but to that of the 
Homans — the best roads for traffic being still the Fosse Way, 
the Icknield and^Watling-streets, a^d the Fosse Canal. The 
of conveyance of goods was very expensive, besides very uncer ' 
tain, the cost seeming to have varied with the pleasure or avarice 
every different carrier; thus we find that a kitchen jac^:, 
the price of which, by the way, was 30s., cqst 28. coming 
from Oxford to Hereford, whereas a very small parcel from 
London to Worcester was Is. 4d. Charles had already esta- 
blished a rude postal communication, which was more skilful 
in losing than delivering letters, but which was swept i|,way 
during the civil war, and we find, thereforS, that-4he price for 
th^ostage of letters was equally uncertain ; although, from 
Lonaon to Hereford the charge would appear, just at Re com- 
mencement of the struggle, to hap been somewhere* about Is^i mi 
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an answer could not be obtained much under ten dayg by the 
carrier. For any opportunity of purchasing goods in the country 
the people seem to have had no one else to rely upon but the 
passing pedler, whom Shakspeare, some years before, had exalted 
into something more than a stage character, in the “ Winter s 
Tale."* 

In the domestic economy of a country-house of that period, wo 
find, as we’ might expect from the vast forests, that wood was 
extensively used for fires, and that a man would earn 8(2. 
or 9d. a day for cleaving the blocks; charcoal, too, was 
much consumed, and was sold by the horseload of eight bushels, 
at 2s. Gd., or* at tSs. the waggon-load ; for the carriage of 
coals made them an article quite unknown in the rgral dis- 
tricts, and could only b^ seen in towns where some river 
afforded the means of carriage. Everything that could be w§ll 
manufactured at home was always made there ; so we find the 
village tailor engaged at the hall or castle at Gd, a-day with 
his meals; although, for the best things, a London artist was 
employed, who combined also the business of a milliner. 
Candles, too, were mouJded at homo, and the yarn of wliich the 
wicks were made was sofd at la. 7d. a pound, whilst the raw 
tallow cost is. Sd, the stone-weight. Dresses, too, were spun 
at home, and 'the w'ool w^as bought at 14«. Gd. a stone, and 4fd. 
a yard was the price given for weaving it ; and superintending 
such employments as these did the ladies in their country- 
houses beguile the long winter evenings, diversified by the 
celebration of the old Bomish festivals which still lingered, 
with their entertainments of seednes cakes," and “ brauno," 
and barrells of sturgeon," for books were rare and very 
expensive — a small broad-sheet of a few pages costing from 
^ne to four shillings. But often to avoid the dulness of a winter 
in the country, our ancestors would emigrate to the nearest town 
for the sake of the festivities ; and wc find that the rent of a tole- 
rable house there averaged from five to eight pounds a year; 
the best grange land let from one to th^e shillings an acre, and the 
landlord was, often too glad to*be pai4 in kind, receiving half-a- 
score of bullocks or a drove of sheep for his years rent ; for 
money was semree, most of it being lent out upon mortgage on 
property at eight per cent., which was the very interest we find 
guaranteed on all sums advanced to the Poi'liament. 

Turning to other matters, we find that the price of shoeing four 
horses, in 1642, amounted to eight shillings; but so little com- 
munication was tbef^ between one county and another, that each 
— — 

Sec also Chettle’s and Miuiday*8 “Robin Hood,” where,. an inferior but 
still interesting charaeter of a pedler ij given. 
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had a peculiar fashion of shoeing not practised by its neighbour, 
and owing to this circumstance, Charles II., after the battle of 
Worcester, in 1051, was nearly detected by the diflerent shoes 
on his horse’s feet. The price of labour, which varied very much 
in different counties, is rather difficult to arrive at ; but in the 
spring of 1642 we find that the highest wages paid to agricultural 
labourers in the midland counties, were dd. a day, or if they 
had their food, only 6d. ; a weeder only received id., and 
a watchman, whom we should have thought worthy of better 
pay, received but the same. The price given for fallowing 
an aero of land was Sa., and something likp 6d. more for 
ploughing and sowing an acre of wheat, and about two bushels 
and a peck were sown to the acre. Badly managed and ill- 
stocked the farms were, tfic very best of them undrained in 
every sense of the term ; many of them nothing but a wilderness 
of weeds, with a little corn springing up in the midst, and the 
best not growing a waine’s-load” of pulse upon an acre. Skilled 
labour, of course* commanded proportionately higher wages; 
thus we find that carpenters received 1». UL a day, but 
domestic servants seem to have been# the best off: a maid- 
servant’s wages were* 2/. a year; a manservant’s, 8/., and a 
coachman’s oven higher ; whilst a kitchen-maid’s, however, 
sunk us low as Ids. The price of meat was not so dear 
as might be expected: a fat bullock was worth six pounds; 
a fat wether only six or seven shillings ; and pigs still less ; 
and we read of legs of mutton at the cheap rate of a shil- 
ling a-piece, and of other things in proportion. With such facts 
before us we cannot agree with tlioso writers who represent that 
meat was quite beyond the roach of the working-classes, and that 
they never tasted it from one year s end to another, except when 
the squire might have a sheep killed at Midsummer, or a fat 
heifer at Michaelmas, or give a beef” or a ‘‘ braune” at Christ- 
mas to be consumed among his dependents. True, that much of 
the labourer’s scwity pitt^\ncc, which we have seen was at the 
highest 4a. Gd. a week, was eaten up in the attempt to clothe 
himself and family, especially wlien we know a pair of worsted 
stockings at that date cost 5s., and other articles of cloth- 
ing in proportion; true, that of late years he had fared 
worse ; unjust taxes had pressed heavily on hib landlord, and, 
us is always the case, the weight falls heaviest on those at 
the bottom of society ; still he lived on his coarse fare flavoured 
only with a draught of rough cider or hard beady beer, in a shed 
called a cottage, possessing, though, that^est i»heritance,~a 
manly, honest heart, which should soon be tried in the war/ and 
from the ordeal of which he should come forth victorious, having 
sown on its Battle-fields the seed of liberty, the hftrvest of which 
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his descendants should some day reap. Such were some of the 
features of English life when the ever-memorahle Civil War 
broke out. 

No man ever had a more loyal people than James I. when he 
ascended the throne. Language has always been found quite 
forcible enough to express the virtues of the best princes tliat ever 
breathed, but it certainly has never been strong enough to depict 
the tyrannies of despots, and, therefore, will fail to do justice to 
the acts of James. Under his fostering influence judges became 
executioners, and bishops torturers ; under his inventive genius 
torture assumed its most ingenious aspects, and with consummate 
skill he contrived, whilst carefully sparing the base and the mean, 
to sacrifice the best and noblest of his subjects. A tyrant at 
home, he was a coward abroad ; he enslaved the English Parlia- 
ment, but made an ignominious peace with Spain : absolute in 
the councils at home, he was outwitted in all his foreign diplo- 
macy. His death was deplored by every bad man, as his li|jp, had 
been hated by every good one. Affairs could not well be worse, 
and therefore Charles was gladly welcomed to the throne, and, 
with the least capacity, for understanding the English people, 
might have bound all iieafts to him for ever. He succeeded to 
the vices of his father, but he judiciously contrived to vaiy them 
with some of Bis own. lie could not agree with his first Parlia- 
ment, and, therefore, dissolved it, and endeavoured to replenish 
his exchequer by the memorable Cadiz expedition. A second 
Parliament was assembled, and immediately dissolved ; and the 
revenue raised by such collectors as the engine and the rack. 
Apparently emboldened by his unsuccessful campaign agiunst 
Spain, Charles now declared war against France ; and at lloehelle 
his favourite Buckingham displayed as much incapacity as eveii 
Charles himself could have done. Misery now had been fairly 
and equally dealt out over England ; the soldiers could not com- 
plain that ihe navy was better paid than the army, for the sailors 
were starving. A third Parliament was assembled. Then the Great 
Petition of Eights was passed into a law, which Charles took the 
very first opportunity of breakiftg. For eleven years there was 
no Parliament. To narrate the events of these long years is but 
to p[ive a list of crimes, one varying from the other only in degrees 
of iniquity. The rack was busy throughout England. Eeligion 
meant persecution ; and the law was founded upon the first prin- 
ciples of injustice. Men wore flying to the Now World, but 
Charles could not«allow his victims to escape so easily, or he 
wonld soon have bedn deserted altogether, and so an embargo was 
laidion all outward-bound vessels, proclaiming that no man had a 
right to escape from torture* Then came all the cruel impS^ts ; 
nnd now Charies, not doing justice to his own origftiality, copied 
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the old Norman forest laws ; men were turned from their homes 
and hearthsides to create forests for the king ; monopolies were laid 
on all the necessaries of life, until even the king’s ingenuity was 
taxed to discover fresh enormities, and only the genius of a Noy 
discovered the sliip-tax. The Long Parliament at last met. 
Wrongs make patriots, tmd injuries make even dumb men eloquent. 
Strafford and Laud first fell, as it was right that they should, 
because tliey were the greatest criminals. The reforming axe 
was being laid at the roots of this upas tree of royalty. Then 
followed in quick succession the “ Scotch incident," and tho fear- 
ful trag(3dy of the slaughtered Pro iostants^ in Ireland, as if every 
part of the realm should ho convulsed at once. Pimdly camo 
the Grand Remonstrance with its long list of grievances, all of 
which should some day ho atoned for by their author. Then 
was it that Charles, showing how little lie understood the temper 
of the Commons, made liis abortive attempt to arrest tho live 
menftei’s. Cries “ Privilege I Privilege !” are heard as he 
returns, and tho next day the ominous sermon, with its text, ‘^To 
yonr tents, O Israeli" is flung into the royal carriage. 

The character of Charles may lueWly bo easily gauged, for it 
is in some points one of those everyday characters, which in 
private life bankrupts a man, but in public may lieail him to the 
scaftbhl. Lndowed by nature with fair abilities, which were all, 
liowcvcr, eclipsed by his groat talents for deception, ho seems to 
have believed not so unioh in the theory that words are to conceal 
men’s tlionghts, but iliai oaths are to mean nothing whatever ; not 
so much ill the doctrine of menial reservation as in a fixed belief 
that bo ought to disclose all on which he ought to be silent, and 
to keep back all ho ought to declare. If the proverb, qiii ncscit 
dissimiilitrCj nescit rcffnare, were the test, Charles was the best 
king England over bad. A scholar, with the manners of a gentle- 
mmi, temperate in bis habits when temper.auce was an exception 
at court, he possessed many good qualities, which fortunately, 
though he did his* best, he could not entirely eradicate, or else 
Charles were to bo abhorred as nfuch as he is now to be despised. 
Weak and unpriimipled, yet like ,weak people obstinate and re- 
vengeful, bo was ever trying to overreach an opponent by the arts 
of cunning or flattery, and failing in these, having recourse to 
threats and violence, he wavered between the policy of a tyrant 
and a coward. Heartless ho w^as, not bo much from a lack of love 
to his friends, as from being engross^ in sel^-love ; without any 
determination of clmi-acter, even wUen emplojped upou.hia?favourite 
task of unconstitutional government, he had all tjio wish^^l^t 
litt^ of the ability, to be a consummate tyrant . ‘Full of ajft the 
strange inconsistencies of we^ men, with a fair outside he^ was 
thorouglily rotten at lieart, and if his enemies could not trust in 
[Vol. LX’X. No. CXXXVTII.]— Ntvw Series, W. XIV, No. II. M M 
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him, his friends could not believo in him. Apologies we- know 
arc rife enough for Cliarles; there are writers who try to draw a 
distinction betweeu the man and the king. We could have under- 
stood this in the case of a bricklayer, that as a private character 
he w'us a rascal, but as a bricklayer ho handled the trowel with 
consummate skill, Or that as au individual he was most attentive 
at chapel, though as a bricklayer he could not understand the use 
of the plummet. But in the case of a king it is different ; what 
the man is in the main that will also the king be. We are told 
of Charles’s morning and evening devotions, and all we can reply 
is, that in his case prayers seem to have been to very little pur- 
pose ; we arc reminded of the excellent instruction and advice ho 
gave his children, wliich certainly appears*to have done little good 
for his sons Charles and James ; ^ve are tlien at last appealed to by 
the womau’s argument, ad misericord iam, and arc told of Charles's 
behaviour on his trial, and his bearing at tlie scaffold, and tri- 
umphantly asked if this is not proof of his virtue ? If sucli%gu- 
meuts are to bo allowed, the lute Piilmer was a saint. a\ 
good man may in his kingly ollice make a mistake, hut he will 
never daily commit cruellies and injustice ; a religious king is not 
exempt fi’oin blunders, but he will never make hypocrisy tlu; 
whole duty of man, or frame injustice into Acts of Parliament. 

Eeluotautly did the Puritans enter upon this groat contest ; 
they entered upon it in no wild paroxysm, but with that earnest- 
ness and sadness which marks the resolute English character : 
they entered upon it not till after long considerations, with 
prayers and tears, knowing full well the greatness of the slakes, 
but feeling assured that the cause of the people was the cause f)!’ 
God. They saw the whole i)eril, but having once chosen llic 
path, Hampden’s own motto, vestigia nulla retrorsnm, was in- 
scribed oil the banners of the Parliament army. Time after time 
they had believed in the promises of Charles, which he had as 
systematically broken, and would have tried him again, but they 
knew from bitter experience that it was of no* use. Charles hail 
forfeited ou every occasion liis word and honour; ho had 
deliberately entered into treaties for the mere purpose of breaking 
them ; he had pledged his word to the Groat Petition of Eights, 
and then disr^arded it as a piece of waste-paper; be proffered 
peace with one band, and seized the garriaouB witli other ; one 
day be pledged himself to remain in London, and the next started 
&r York ; a very Janus of lettejfs, he wrote one thing on one sith‘ 
of a sheet gf papec, and the jery eontrai'y on the next page. A 
Papist one^ day, be was a Protestant the next, till wo doubt 
whej;Jwr he was, a Christian ph to. an Jlnglisithian 

41 things ie bis wo|d and bonouui and it opuld no longer 
^ he that England sboiild be gowned by a man whose promises 
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were'*broken as soon as made, whose words were no sooner pledged 
than forfeited, whose solemn oaths, as soon as they were uttered, 
were peijured. Charles now, for the first time in his life, had to 
deal with men who knew no such thing as oiLuivocation or double- 
dealing, but loved truth dearer than life itself, to whom false- 
hood were worse than death. Above all, too, let us beware of 
imagining that a j)altry quarrel of jiounds, shillings, and pence, 
made Hampden resist the ship-money, or that a poor vainglory 
to exalt themselves caused the Commons to take ■ up arms. 
Higher aims than this were in these men s breasts, or else had 
they achieved nothing. They had a lirm hatrfid of all injustice 
and cant, and loved truth and reality, and had hope both in God 
and in themselves that this world sl^ould be a different place to 
what it had heretofore been, and that ini([iiity and evil should not 
•last for ever. 'Fhey had true Reform in their hearts — not a 
mere superficial Reform, but one going to the root of things, full 
of fhat liope and abpiration wdiich every good and earnest man 
feels for humanity. They had, too, a real belief in God and good- 
ness, a stern faith whicli gave a charijeter and a tone to every 
word they uttered, becoming, as it slloultl do, apai*t and parcel of 
themselves, the very fibre of life and existence. Much, no doubt, 
was there, especially in the Puritan, which we cannot admire. 
Dwarfed by a too literal adherence to the lt)tter of a noble gospel, 
ho was ever trying to make an impossible Christian Utopia. 
His views were cramped and shorn of their lustre by a narrow- 
minded Judaism, but yet, differing widely as we do from him in 
his scheme of salvation and his religious doctrines, we shall ever 
love him for liis noble patriotism and heroism; however much . 
his views of life may differ from ours, he was sincerely striving 
for light, earnestly striving to serve God in the best way he 
knew. 

Let ns for a moment look at the two combatants. The Parliament 
army, with a lew^ exceptions, could not boast, like its opponents, 
of high descent; its men knew not that feeling of innato chivalry 
which so distinguished the cavalier ; they had none of those old 
associations so inevitably connected with nobility; they came 
not plumed nor scarfed into the battle-field, but with a sense of 
hitter wrongs, with a zeal burning in their breasts which outshone 
all earthly chivalry, with a patience that would outlast all mere . 
impulsive excitement, and which gave them stren^h that more 
than compensated for their want of discipline. They felt that 
God was looking down upon them with es^oial protdctidii, and 
they inarched to the battle-gfround singing no love-songs, but 
flfilLiiting solemn psalms, going to their grave as to a lon^wished* 
for home. On the other hand, came from his aimeatral MUs 
pc^B the cavalier, reckless ai&d witty, yet generous and tester-* 

• MM» 
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heai’ted, profligate and daring, yet learned and polished, with the 
pennon that his father bore flaunting above him, and a thousand 
stories of the desperate valour of his ancestors at Oressy and 
Poictiers, which stirred his soul like a trumpet, looking upon 
loyalty as his religion, and war as some new mistress, as the 
cavalier poet, Lovelace, sings: regarding wounds and death itself 
with a contempt that excites admiration. 

Both parties, of course, altered much during the war by that 
operation of time and suffering which always works upon the 
mind, changing manhood into old age, and along with it the 
thoughts and feelings. » But it must be ever steadily remembered 
that the moi’e high-minded of the cavaliers regarded not the 
king’s person so much ns the kingly office ; that they, too, as 
much as the Puritans, abllorrcd, as all Englishmen ever have 
done, tyranny and despotism. They seem to have known, at* 
least in latter years, what evil counsels governed the king, and 
that they wdio were willing to lay down not only their property, 
but life itself, had no voice with him ; that Papacy was daily 
gaining ground, and yet, strange to say, seeing and feeling all 
this, they had not the* Courage to speak out. Many of them 
would willingly have come to terms with the Houses ; many of 
them, too, though they never 'would have engaged on the Parlia- 
ineiit side, would still willingly have loft the king, could they 
Jiave done so with honour, for it was this that bound tliem in his 
ranks stronger than any oath of allegiance or love to him ; and 
they remained there many of them fearing a defeat, and yet dread- 
ing a victory, for in the one case they would be ruined at the 
hands of the Parliament, and in the other entirely superseded by 
the Papists.^ It was a terrible choice whether to suppoi’t the king 
or no. What turned the balance in their minds this side or that 
we dare not say ; only this, that they, too, had noblo Jinglish 
hearts, and fought steadfastly and died earnestly for their cause, 
wffiich they believed to be true. 

After Iiis attempt on the persons of the five members, there 
could be no. reliance in Cbarleg. Every one now felt that no 
mere bond, however sacred, could bind’ him. Tliere must be 

* We would, in support of these opinions, refer the reader to two touching letters 
from Lord Robert Spencer, who was killed at the battle of Newbury, tq his who, 
written in the autumn of 1642 from Shrewsbury, in Sidney^s State Papers.’- 
London. 1746. Yol. ii. The considerations there stated weighed deeply also 
with such high-minded men os Lord Falkland, and the king’s standard-bearer. 
Sir Edmund ver&ey, who^is said to have declared that ** he engaged on the 
king’siiside not out of any good opinion of its cause, but from a sense of duty, 

which he thought la|r Upon him in respect of his office and relation to the Idiim’’ 
and so fell gaflantly gating Ed^^iili in defence of the standard he cooHno 
, longer sale. ^ 
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Romettiing for the future stronger than promises. Tlie Piirlia- 
]>ient had now reluctantly to apply itself to that hist arbiter, 
Force; and it remained to be seen which should conquer, — Force 
armed and inspired by the idea of self-sacrifice and truth, or 
Force backed only by selfishness and lawlessness. Hut let any one 
beware of supposing for one moment Unit this attempt on tlie 
members was the cause of tlie Hevolution ; this was only the out- 
ward visible cause, the lever to the motion, the spring of which 
lay far back ; tins it was that simply let out the waters of strife which 
had been for so long pent up, each year steadily accumulating, and 
which poured forth slowly at first, and th^cu qiiicker and fiercer, 
till they swept away the very monarchy itself. All great move- 
ments have deep causes. The tree is only high and strong in 
proportion to its roots. And this devolution, ripened though by 
•the cruelties and lieartlessncss of the Stuarts, sprang, as wc have 
said before, from that spirit of free thought and inquiry which 
also hrouglit about the lleformation. and gave us the Baconian 
philosopliy. If we fail to see this, we have not solved the problem. 
The human mind, when once the. spirit of inquiry enters it, 
resembles ground which having beep livid down for many years 
is broken up, and instantly a number of difterent plants ^spring 
forth in every direction, never before seen tliere, but which still 
have been lying there dormant all the time, waiting only for an 
opi)ortunity to dovelope tliemselves. 

The queen had already crossed over to Holland under pre- 
tence of accompanying lier daughter, but in reality to pawn the 
Crown jewels. The king had fled to York, taking with him the 
strongest weapon of bcience — the printing-press — but even that 
is weak and useless when in the support of injustice and untruth. 
Broadsheets were flying over the land, Superstition and cre- 
dulity, too, had their full sway amongst the ignorant. Streams 
of blood were seen in various parts of the kingdom. The 
Tewkesbury carrier declared that late at night, coming over the 
lonely Cotswoldg», he had seen armies fighting in tlie heaven 
above, and had heard the clasjh of spears and the thuuder of 
artillery.^ Men hid these things in their liearts, and times Averc 

* Tlicbc appearances of blood are frequently mentioned, both in ancient 
and modern history, and were always regarded with superstitious awe. Modern 
science, however, resolves thpm into nothing else tliun a species of most 
probably either jtalmella or hamafficocm, whicli devclopes itself vmy rapidly in 
hot weather, and as suddenly disappears wlicn thc jcauscs of its growth are 
withdrawn. The signs in the heaven seen by tlie poor cafrijgr were, in all likc- 
Hhqo^ nothing more tbau»thc Aurora Borealis, but arc, however, worth notiewg, 
4 i/^owuig the power they had over the youthful ima^nutiou of on^ of ]t£e 

5 reatc&t men of that age, who, in bis ** Refonbatibli touching 
)i8ciplinc,”jfiookiji., thus Avritcs;-^*^L€t the astrologer r<Mshiftyed 
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looked for with ominous conjectures, such as had never J)een 
hefore, and such as in truth have never since been in England. 
The king having reached York, with his usual bad judgment 
dismisses Lord Essex from his office of chamberlailiship, ^Vho 
now joins the Parliament, and is appointed commander of the 
aimy, whilst Warwick is made admiral of the fleet. Towards 
Hull all eyes are directed. It was the great northern seaport, 
the third or fourth most important in England. Sir John Hot- 
ham, tlie governor, was ordered by the Parliament to deliver it 
to Warwick ; whilst on the 23rd of April, 1012, the king set out 
from York with a^.retinuc of some three hundred Yorkshire gen- 
tlemen, and at Peverley-gato demanded the town to be surren- 
dered to him. The mayor and burgesses would have admitted 
him, but Sir John summons, up courage, mounts the walls, and 
forbids the king to enter, though still protesting he is at, 
heart loyal. Cries of 'J'raitor !” “ Kill him !'* are heard from the 
cavaliers below, but the king is obliged to retreat discomfited, 
proclaiming Sir John a traitor. Both sides now set themselves 
iu eaniest to the task of makijig levies. On the 15th of May the 
king held a public mecfki" of his supporters at York, but Sir 
John Fairfax thwarted his measure by assembling the parliamen- 
tarians in front of the hall where the meeting was assembled, de- 
ninnding to know wliy they, too, should not bo consulted on the 
affairs of the nation. The king parleyed with them, and fixed a 
meeting on the 3rd of June at Heywoilh Moor. The day came, 
and with it some eighty thousand to one hundred thousand men. 
Not a word was spoken ; all ominous silence. At last it was 
whispered that* a petition from Parliament praying the king to 
come to terms was to be presented. Tlie cavaliers charged at the 
petitioners. Charles tried to make his escape, but young, 
Fairfax dashed through liis body-guard, and thrust the paper 
into bis hands. 

The Parliament had fixed the 10th of June as their day for 
levies, for which they are vilified by the Royalist writers, which 
is something like blaming a man for anning himself in the after-* 
noon when he is certain liis house will be attacked at night 
The question who struck the first blow has been angrily oontro- 

at the portentoas blaze of comets and impressions in the aire, as fore- 
telling troubles and changes to States;’' and again, Paradise Lost” 
Book ii., 533 - Hr 

“ As when, <o warn proud cities, war ap])ears 
Wus^d in tfie troubled sky, and armi^ rush 
' To battle in the clouds, l^fore each Iran 

forth ffie'aeiy knights, and cbooh their spejfors 
Till jbideest fedoaaliofie; with feats of arme 
From either end of hcavep the welkin bums.’' 
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verted, by writers of both party, each* veliciiiently afiirming that 
tho other commenced the* war ; but the real question is not who 
struck the flrs.t blow, but who caused the war ; and as wo have 
seen, it was the lung by bis treacliery and tyranny. Tho 
people arc appealed .to by tho Parliament for contributions, and joy- 
fully the appeal is answered. Nobles bring their plate and jewels, 
whilst the poorer offer their silver; women bring their ean'ings and 
their very thimbles, showing how deep tlie “ good enuso" lies in 
tho hearts of the people.* The Parliamont's offices are glutted. 
Oliarlos tries to imitate their example, but with indifferent 
success. Oxford molts down her plati* ibr Iiim., and Cambridge 
would subsequently have done so, but was prevented by Oliver 
(h*omw(}ll. All disguise wuis now thrown off; men must now' 
choose ou wiiicli side they will fight.* On Charles’s side stood 
tlio largo majority of nobles and old families, with the univer- 
sities and tho Established Church .of buigiund. All the counties 
to the w’cst of England and on the Welsh border supported him, 
most probably for tho reason that, being at so great a distance 
from the capital, tliey know less of Qluuies’s misrule, whilst their 
poverty had guarded them from his avai^e ; for whore Charles s 
character was best known, there do wo find liis bitterest opponents. 
On the si(h) of the Paiiiaaicnl w^er eall the middle and lo\ver-clnsses 
of England, wdth a few noblemen and gentlemcm, and all tho 
Puritan and dissenting ministers; thus showing the lino of de-^ 
iiiarcatioD, and proving what we have said before, that this was a 
war of classes aud of class-feelings. 

(.)n iluno 23nd, tho lioyalist, Colonel Hastings, was at Lcices*- 
ter raising the train-bands, with bis flag flying, and on it the 
ominous motto, “ Quasi hjuis conflaioris,’' The king's proclama- 
tion is read outside tho w'alls, but Arcbdale Palmer, the high 
sheriff', is there also, and reads the Parliament’^s counter-order. 
Hastings himself is nearly seized, but his follo>vers rally round, 
him ; blows are struck, and with difficulty be retreats to his inn, 
which is sironglyvbarricaded, and in the darkness of tho night ^ 
escapes from the town. The king is delayed at York for want of 
money, which the queen, however, sends over frotn Holland, 


* On the Parliament's side the very women worked in defence of the towi^ 
and individual heroism, as in the case of Mrs, Purefoy, in her gallant defence 
of Caldecote Manor House, was by no means unfrequent. Thus, at North- 
ampton, the women worked with the men in the trenches ; and at Oovenh^, 
in lO 1*3, we find the following singular scene Women filled up the quarries 
at the great park that they might ii^pt harbour an enemy; maroh^ there with 
matlocb) am spades, led by a good wife Adderley, with a Bessolea club on her 
shoulders, and they were brought from work bv om Ma^ Herbert^ with 
n^ii^ol in her hand, which, she dischaxwod w^ they were diamiased.'* 
Nickson’s *^M9. Annals of Coventry,” pome^jon of Mr. of thst 
city. • '' ’ 
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■Nvith several thousand stand of arms, seven or eight field-pieees, 
and two hundred barrels of .gunpowder ; and he now sets out on 
a tour to the neighbouring counties. In the meanwhile, Lord 
Digby, disguised as a Frencliman, has been taken prisoner at 
sea, and is in the charge of Sir John Hotham, Jhom, however, 
he persuades not only to let him escape, but to surrender Hull to 
the king. Charles, therefore, on the 7th of July, once more 
inarches to Hull: here ho makes a proclamation against the 
town, which on the 12th is sent to the Houses, stating that on 
the 27th he will take Hull, if it be not previously surrendered, 
and in the inteMs^al makes another tour,^ and on his return to 
Beverley, linds Lord Holland there with a message from rarlia- 
ment. Again, another expedition, on the 2l8t, to Nottingham, 
and on the 22nd to Leicester, where the assizes are being held. 
The king makes a speech to the authorities, ami tries to gain posr 
session of the magazine ; but, backed by the grand jury in a body, 
they beg that the magazine may be broken up, and the arms dis- 
tributed, to wliich the king assents ; and on the 20th w^e find him 
at Doncaster. Digby had, at the risk of his life, in disguise, 
entered Hull;- and, on the ,27th, five hundred men, on the Par- 
liament side, under Sir John ileldrum, had arrived there from 
Boston ; and op the same morning, too, the king marched to tho 
town with trumpets sounding, seemingly expecting that its walls 
Avould tumble down at that well-known signal ; but the sluice- 
gates had been pulled up by the Parliamentary forces ; the 
country was everywhere under water, except a narrow causeway 
along which they came, driving back the king’s outposts. Por 
two days did Charles remain in a hostile attitude before the town, 
vainly expecting its surrender ; but on the second night a sortie 
was made : some of the cavaliers and the train-bands were slain ; 
the king s magazine was captured, the ammunition taken, the 
victors returning by the light of the burning arsenal ; and tlm 
next morning, the 30th of July, the king returned to York, 
remaining there for a fortnight at the Dcaneryc On tho 12tli of 
August he published another de<,daration, with a recapitulation of 
his supposed wrongs, and finally requiring “ all his subjects who 
could bear aims, northward of the Trent, and hventy miles to tho 
southward, to meet him at Nottingham on the 22nd,” where ho 
himself, on the 16th, arrived at the Earl of Clare's, with some 
three hundred train-bands, under Sir John Digby, and some six 
hundred cavalry — the artillery, from want of horses, being left at 
York. 

On the ISth he again set out on an expedition through War- 

^ Chules was at Leicester on the Itth of July, as appears fronTtHl; 
corporation books of Coventry, as |I6 bad ordered mayor And sheriiFs to 
^ appeal; b^re liim on that day at the former city. 
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wiekshivc to obtain levies, and on hi.^. march tidings came from 
Lord Northampton that the Parliamentary forces are about to 
occupy Coventry, hut that as the Earl laid been Kecorder of tho 
town he could promise the king admission, and had set off to 
keep his word. The people of Coventry, however, were not so 
(?a.siiy gained over, and in spite of their Recorder returned answer, 
that his Majesty's royal person should bo most respectfully wel- 
come to them, but that they humbly besought his Afajosty to 
pardon them if they could .not with safety perfuit his cavaliers to 
enter with liim.”^ In a subsequent message, however, they said 
the*y would allow the king to have a retinue pf twr> hundred men. 
In vain the Earl endeavoured to change their minds, and in vain 
tried to collect a force, until party spirit rose to such a pitch that 
he was forced to oseapo by a back-door 'out of tlie city. In the 
in^an lime, the king on the 1 0th approached the city from Stone- 
leigh, l)iit the inhabitants had gallantly manned their walls for 
a siege, reinforci^d by four hundred men wlio had come 
from J Birmingham. t The king sent to Nottingham for petards 
and baticring-trains, So little was the town prepared for a siege, 
that Lord IBrook bn* safely liaii lately s,c]rt.,all the ammunition to 
Warwick castle, but stout hearts can fight with any weapons, and 
patriotism is a bettor defence than steel armour. 6ii the 20th tho 
king s guns soon made a broach in the walls, and the gallant 
townsmen repulsed, but not defeated, retired to their streets, which 
they barricaded with the first things that came to hand. Rally- 
ing hcrii, they drove the cavaliers in confusion beyond the city 
gates, and, following up tlieir success, stormed the king’s lines, 
playing his own guns on his nxpn now in full retreat to Leicester. 

War had now in fact begun. The first blood had been shed 
us long ago as the 15th of July, when Lord Strange, in an attempt on 
Alanclicster, killed a poor weaver. J Prince Rupert now had come 
across to England to support las uncle. Ho was then barely twenty- 


♦ The corporation bowks of Coventry well illustrate the state of feeling there 
as elsewhere, and liow completely Charles contrived in a short time to alienate 
liinisclf from the affections of those wdl disposed to him. On the 17th of 
August, 104!2, we find by a Council Chamber order, that as Die King and Piiiicc 
Rupert are expected, it- is agreed that 200f. be borrowed for their entertain- 
meat, and that a purse with 200/. be presented to tlie king, and another with 
100/. to the pi'ineo. Charles docs come, but in the e.xtrnordiuary manner 
related in the text, and the consequence is that in the very next Co&acil 
Chamber order, dated October 1st, 1042, we find the town advancing " 200/. 
in money, and SO/, in powder, match, and bullets, for guordiug and defending 
the city in those times of danger, for the better advancement of the public 
cause.’" Those who wished Gluurles Weil, and who had^at heart kis real welfare, 
could not readily forgive such a wanton attack upon their property as Chiles 
matle, showing how utile regard he had for 1^ subjects. • 
f Oldmixoii by a misprint says Buckinghi|||S. 

I May, Book li. chap. vi. p. 109. E(^tbV€hrou., 38. 
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tliive ; Inll and baiulsonio, in the bloom of youlli, bri^dit 
oyes, and a fine expresbive mouth, and long flowing curls veaeliing 
down over Lis bliouldcrs, Ids beauty must have attracted the atten- 
tion of all women, as his gallantry would sot>u strike all men. As 
Sir Plhlip Warwick s*aid of Idin, II estoit toujours soldat : and as 
he rode at the head of Ids eight himdrud cavaliers which his uncle 
had given him, wuth his white plume flying in his hat, and his 
scarlet cloak just flultereil by the wind, he nuist have looked the 
.finest, us he w'as the bravest of them all. lie was far too good 
for the cause which he adorned, llis strongtli of character* soon 
brought him into collision with the king s advisers, whilst by Iho 
cavaliers ho was as much disliked for Ids habits of discipline as 
he was feared for his valour by the ihiriians. On the 22ud of 
August, Charles raised hi ir, standard at Xolliiigharj, and delivered 
an ill-wntbm pioelamalion. llio night w^as stormy, and tho 
standard was blown dow’ii from the castle tiirrei where once tho 
, Hag of Jtiehard Jll. had wM\ec^, Again it was raised, this lime 
not on ilie old casile hut in the park, lieralds digging witli their 
daggers *i hole in the hard rock for the flagstaif, unci supporting 
it with tlicir hands ; thp proclamation was again rc'ad, and tho 
kings flag streamed out irf the w’lld storm like a blood-rcd meteor 
hanging over the wdde vale of Trent, portendnig w’arsand troubles. 
Many a cavalier saw the signal, and obeyed, li‘aving his home- 
stead never to return, or il to return, with ruined fortune and 
misery. Once more in England was there a clank of steel, and 
the armourer w’tts busy. Old armour came dow'ii from the church 
w’alls wliere it had rusted since the wars of tho Hoses. England 
was torn with dissensions, llelbre us lie various dooimionts 
which all testify to the unsettled stilte of the country. The diaries 
of the day are turned from domestic matters to those of State. 
Many church registers that w’e have examined, from 1012 to 1019, 
are scarcely kept during this exciting time ; the very marriages 
cease, sljowing how stern was the contiict, whilst tho few notices 
that occur are some pregnant sentence refeijring to tho church 
now turned into a fortress. The city corporations cease to hold 
their council chambers, or if th^y do, it is but to provide arms for 
their besieged city. 

At this important crisis Charles amuses himself with holding a 
chapter of tho Order of the Garter, at Nottingham. In tho midst of 
it there comes a message that Goring can no longer hold Ports- 
mouth.* The king is panicsteuck, and writes a piteous letter 
to tho Parliament with various solemn protestations, the value of 
wliich the Houses kuow too well, and, which even Clarendon admits 

am sorrv we cannot enter into the events in the Sooth and Wesi of 
Enoiand, Imt most, from want oCmee, con^ onisehres strictly to the move- 
jpl^in the midland counties. ^ 
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was simply to gain time. A second whining and oqufdly decep- 
tive appeal is made, in wliich the king states that though he has 
raised th(3 standard at Nottingham, he did not intend to do so ; 
and though he has called tlio Commons traitors, he really meant 
nothing offensive ; buttlie Parliament was not now in the humour 
to enter upon whaf every one knew would bo but useless negotia- 
tions. Charles was ready to promise anything, because lie meant 
to perform nothing. He was like a man who owed a larg^ sum 
of money, and was ever willing to pay in valueless bills and 
notes of hand; all these might be had for asking, but no gdtiuine 
banldioteri or gold. ^ ^ 

And now there comes rumours of a battle fought at Dunsmore, 
some ten miles from Warwick, which tuni out to he false, *" luit 
there has been one on the twcnty-thi<^ at Southam.t The 
Ilopses had sent down Lord Brook to the relief of (V)ventry. He 
iiad arrived after a long march Jute on tlie evening of tlio Ji*^nd at 
Soutluim, some t^\elve miles from Coventry, where he was joined 
by llanipdfm, who Ijad set out to defend Northampton, and their 
united forces amounted to some six thousand men, three hundred 
liorse, with seven fiold-picccs. 'fhe men^aw^ being billeted when 
news is brought that the clergyman of the place is disaffected to 
theiii, and has lately been entertainiiJg large bodies of Cavaliers ; his 
house is searched, and lai’ge stores of ammunition are found and 
taken. (Jnietiido is again restored, and the men are sitting down 
to tlieii’ rations, when fresh nows arrives that Lord Northampton 
is only iwo miles off. "J’lic men spring to their feet, liats are flung 
up, and cheers are heard, and they march out into the fields out- 
side the town. No thought of food or sleep that night; one 
spirit animates commanders and men. Through the cold watches 
of that autumn night do they all stand under arms, with the clear 
stars encamped above them. Morning slowly breaks, and the 
Piirliameut standard might now be seen floating in the air withits 


These false battles were frequently invented during the war, and reports.of 
tliem were printed and circulated by noth parties for their own purposes. 

f As appears from an entry in the Sontnam Kegister, — " Buriect 23rd day. 
of August, John Browne, souldier under Captain Jones, in the regiment of 
Lord Brooke, the same day the battle fonght between the Lord Brooke and the 
Earl of Northampton.” We may notice that many of the entries in the church- 
wardens’ books of Southam ore very interesting: thus, we tind, *^paid to ^ 
king’s ffootmen who scaled up the church doore for not ringing when the king 
came to towne^O/. 65 . 8 d.” And again, ** paid also to them for not ringing when 
the king went out of the town^ 0 /. 6 s. Od, f the king’s footmen being^the king's 
foot soldiers, as is explained by a duplicate entry of the some event, A^nst 
these two smgolar notices is writtmi, in the handwritin^of a later period, the , 
date 1C41, but it should more prol^bly be 1642 , as we knowtjiat Ciiariesjq^ , 
at S(^tbam the £^ay before tfie bottle of Edgehitl, Iff tiSe date of his mam- : 
festo there declared to his army, Wid pnUislM in xkaSkm foe Wiffiam 
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five bibles, nnd the words, “ God with us,*’ written in golden 
letters. About eight o’clock Lord Northampton is advancing 
along the Diinsmoro road with five thousand horse, three hundred 
foot, and two pieces of ordnance. Hampden in person led his 
Buckinghamshire men, having taken up his position on a slight 
rise, with Lord Brook and the cavalry in reserve. In silence the 
two armies watch each other ; the soldiers of the Parliament be- 
come fknpatient, raise their hats on their pikes, and shout to draw 
on tlieir enemy, who are now moving more troops, with their 
pieces* of ordnance, on Hampden’s right, against which Lord 
Brook opposoe his cavalry. . At last the signal is given by Lord 
Brook; Hampden's men immediately firing into* the advancing 
columns, whilst at the ^same moment the cannon opened upon 
them. The Royalists faintly answer with their guns, but a panic 
had seized them, and they fled, Lord Brook pursuing them with 
his cavalry as far as the little stream oLthe Itchin, and capturing 
their ordnance. Captain Leggc, mistaking Hampden’s “ Green - 
coats” for his own regiment, is taken prisoner. Captain Clark, 
and seven other Cavaliers, jire captured in the flight. The country 
.people of Warwicksliife find Northamptonshire come to the Jiclp 
of the Parliament, rising upon the defeated Royalists in their 
retreat with, flails and stones, dnd when the skinnish is over, 
bringing the Roundheads provisions, thus showing on which side 
was the country feeling. The Parliament army retires to Southam 
for the night, and l^ord Brook marches on to the relief of Coventry 
the next day. So ends this skirmish between the two forties, 
of which so little is known ; it was evidently a much more 
serious aflair than is generally supposed. The title of battle” is 
given to it in the Southam register, which we have quoted. 
Skeletons have been dug tfp in the fields adjoining the spot where 
the hostile meeting took j)lace. The easy defect of the Royalists 
is to be attributed not so much to their slightly inferior force, but 
to the pi*esence and tact of Hampden, seconded by tlie brave 
and good Lord Brook.* • 

And now the war begins to, spread, enclosing every one within 
its fearful circle. Events follow one another in quick succession. 

* Clarendon di&iiigcnuouely omits all account of this ciigng(^out. The 
only modem writer who describes it correctly is Lord Nugent, iu Jiis “ Life 
and Times of Haihpdcn,” vol. ii. pp. 230, 231. >Ir. Warburtou’s account iu 

his ** Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers’* is not only inaccurate but unfair. Our 
narrative has been drawn partly from Vicar's JehoviAi Jireh,” p. 140, and 
Oldmixon’s ♦‘History of the 'Stewarts,” but chiefly from the scarce tract, “A 
true and perfect Relation printed for Matthew Walbn^ August 27, 1042, 
w}y«ro, hovrevcr„it is stated that the King and Prince llupcrt were present, 
which seems most improbable, as the king was certainly at Nottingham oft' the 
moming of the.23rd, and Princo Rupert would never have •remained.., a silent 
Sjicetator. 
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Tlie kiiig#siill holds his court at Nottingham. Lord Lindsey had 
come from Lincolnshire with six hundred men, followed by his 
son, Lprd Willoughby, with the same number. From Yorksliiro 
Sir William Penniman and John Bellasis had arrived with six 
liundrcd foot and a troop of horse, and the artillery had also 
come from York. And now, marching from Nottinghjim on the 
1 nth of September, for Derby, Charles s wish was to encounter 
J^ssex, who bad set out from. London amidst the cheers and 
prayers of the people. 

N(j\vs of the defeat of the Eoyalists at Coventry and Soiitham 
had spread. Men and women worked day ai^d uigiit at North- 
ampton, strengthening the walls and raising earthworks.* Thither 
[jord Jirook had gone, leaving Warwick Castle defenclal by Sir 
Edward Pelo. Lord Northampton having heard of his (lepjirturc, 
inarclied against it with the ordnance lie had jjisi taken from 
Banbury. Sir Edward refused to surrender though twice siiin- 
inoiied. The attack commenced from tlio town side hy'JiOrd 
Compton, whilst his father and Lord Dunsmoro threw up a battery 
in tlie park. Sir E^dward ordered all ta leave tlm town, and a red 
flag flaunted out from Guy’s Tower. Tl;e ^egc had lasted now 
for two days, but the strong massy walls of the castle were proof 
against all ounnon-halls. On the third day Lord Oouipton placed 
a battery in position on the tower of St. Mary's Church, or as it 
is still called, Warwick High Church, from whence, however, he 
was dislodged by the fire from the castle, which soon brought 
down one of the pinnacles. The besiegers now trusted to the 
hopes of starving the garrison out, and sat down with that inten- 
tion before the castle ; then it was that Kir Edward hoisted the 
quaint device of a bible and a winding-sheet, implying that as he 
put his faith in the one, he was not afraid of the other. At last 
the Cavaliers in despair raised the siege, and joined the king's 

forces.t 

Meanwhile Eupert was not idle. One Sunday morning, just 
before the villagers \^re going to church, he with five hundred to 
six hundred men led the attack uppu the old Manor House at 
Caldecote, the residence of Mr. Purefoy, a member of the Long 
Parliament, Purefoy himself was from home, but I)is wife was 
there, and her son-in-law, Mr. George Abbot, with only some 
eight men and maid-servants. Abbot refused to surrender. The 
house, like most of the houses of the time, was strongly built of 
stone, and well suited for a siege, and Abbot, placing Ins men at 
the window and loopholes, determined to hold* out to the lost. 
The women loaded the guns, and as Eupert burst through the 


t Traota iu tkk possessm of W. Btauntoili Esq., of Longbridgo Hqus^ 
Warwickshire, quoted by Lord Nugent. 
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court gates no less than three of his oflScers fell from the deadly 
fire. Bravely for several hours did this heroic little garrisoii 
stand the siege, the women running the pewter vessels into moulds 
for bullets, llupert was obliged to retreat with severe loss ; and 
now, as a last extremity, fired the outbuildings, and under cover of 
the smoke made a final attempt. The flames were now reaching 
the house, the ammunition was all gone, when Mrs. Pnrefoy 
descended through tho fire and smoke, flung herself at the prince s 
feet, and pleaded for the lives of the defenders. Eiipei*t, when ho 
heard her account, w’as struck with admiration, and not ^ only 
spared their lives but would not allow their property to be touched, 
at the same time offering Abbot a commission in his force, which 
was of course decliiiedi Old Caldecote Manor House has long 
passed away, but there still stands a monument in the parisli 
church to the brave Abbot, testifying not only to his gnllaiitiy 
but his other viitues. 

On the 17th of September we find Chorles at Stafford, wdiero 
he receives intimation that lie will be welcomed at Shrewsbury, 
whither he continues his march, taking Wellington on the way, 
where, on the lOth, \fb holds a review, and readies Slirewsbury on 
the SOth. At Stafford, howc\er, he learns that Essex inti'iids to 
besiege Worcester, and therefore on the 17th, Rupert, who had 
rejoined his uncle, w^as dispatched vrith eight troops of horse and 
ten of dragoons to hold the city, and therefore moves on to Bridged- 
north, where he receives fresh orders from tho king at Slirows- 
bury to protect Worcester, and support Sir John Byron. On tho 
J 9th, the princo sent a challenge to Essex to meet him on J3iins- 
inore Heath with his army, or to decide the matter by a single- 
handed combat, two offers not very likely to be accepted by such 
a man as Essex. Fiennes had in the mean time been sent on by 
Essex to the relief of Worcester, but not finding tho nunlbrcc- 
ments he expected from Shrewsbury, retires. Once more, on tho 
22nd, ho returns, and again fails to meet the Shrewsbury volun- 
teers, who in his ahsgnce had come and retunied.t Witli liim 
were some ten troops of horsD and six of dragoons under Colonel 
Browne and Colonel Sondys. ITiey approached Worcester by 
the Upton-road, crossing the narrow Powick-bridgo some mile 
and a half from the town,]: and drawing up in a green meadow 
beyond. Behind them rose tho Malvems, purple from head to 
base with the tints of evening, and close to them flowed the 
Terae, with its waters dark- green and slate-coloured from tho 
Welsh mquntain$, into which poured the little clear English 
l^pnghem brook; before them were narrow green lanes, over- 

* Special tjmsim, Srateiaber 21 to 1642* 

^ Corbet’s ''Muitary Oovenunei^t of tlio CStj of Gbacester.** 

t Lord Nugent, who also ittcoixectly gives the 22lid as the date of tho 
battle, says four miles. 
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topped ^ith high straggling hedgerows, leading to an eminence, 
which half hid the town of Worcester from their sight. Here 
they waited till the next day, the arrangement being, that when 
Essex should amve on the other side of the city they were to 
endeavour to cut off all the Royalists who should attempt to 
escape that way. Rupert, however, being informed of tlicir 
arrival, sent a spy to say that Sir William Balfour was on tho 
other side of the tov/n, and that on the signal of the firing of a 
cannon they were to advance and stop tho fugitives. The Par- 
Jiaijientarians fell into tho trap; at that moment’ some of the 
Royalist dragoons showed themselves, and Mvitlio^it waiting for 
even the signal, Colonel Handys pushed on, although Fiennes and 
Captain Wingate tried to dissuade him, 4 ^i (1 was instantly attacked 
on the flank hy the infantry in ambush, who opened a galling 
file, and cliargcd his incii with pideaxes. Fiennes came to tho 
rcsciio, shot tho lulsaneing Royalist ofBci'r dead, and drove his 
men hack to tlicir lines; hut it was too late. Frcsli troops 
poured down upon tlic surprised Parliamentarians, who were in a 
narrow lane, in wliich they could not foru^ more than four or five 
abreast. Rupert charged down upon *thmn with imorring pre- 
cision. Over the Powirk bridge, and into th(‘ ’reme itself, they 
fled in iervible conlusion, galloping wildly along thtj Upion road, 
never drawing rein till they I’eached Pcrsliorc,’^ sonic ten or twelve 
miles off, and tliove throwing FiSsex*s life-guard into a panic. 
The Parliament lost some fifty or sixty men, witlt a few prisoners, 
and horses, and six siaiidards.t The Royalists lost four or five 
troopers, and every officer, with the exception of Rupert, was 

* Curiously enough Ludlow calls tliis place Parsliol, cvideiilly misled by the 
loc.d diiileet, which still pronounces the word somewhat similarly. Lord 
!Nugcii1, generally so correct, ha« followed him in ihc ermr. In Corbet's 
“Military Clovcrmnent of Glostcr,** Parshow^c; in the Jefferie’sMS., Parshare; 
all variations of the provincial tongue. 

f It is with pain \vc must uo( misstatement of the late Mr. IVarburton, 

wlio tries to j»rovo that Fiiiicc llupert was totally luiprcparcd for the attack, 
whilst the best aiitJioritics go to show that he planned it. The oiic-sided 
st.atnnciits of old party- writers are quite bad enough, without any further 
additions hy modem writers. . AVc must notice, too, several minor inaccuracies 
in his account, such as Brickfield, wliich is on 1 ho other side of the city, for 
Wickliold. Had I\lr. Warburtou looked in Mercurius Bdgicus, he w'ould have 
seen it spelt Wikbticld, or in the Mercurius lliisticus, TVickeficld. Again, he 
falls into an error in calling the road ihc Parliamentarians took the Pershore- 
voad instead of the Uptou-road, and in making Pershore only four miles from 
Worcester, whereas by the nearest route it 1$ nine or ten, and by the road the 
defeated party look most probably thirteen or fourteen. * Again, *oo, he greatly 
exaggerates in staiing tluit tho number slain was three hundred. Ymm, 
in his «Jehovali Jirolv’ pp. 108^6^ says between twenty and thirty, upon the 
* authority of Captain NatWkl Pieniie^ \^ho was an eye-witmeas ; bt>t this is 
probably Wow tllb mark. ; Miu Wtu^urtjn should have known, td^ that Lord 
Palklana's letter, whfch he quotes as Ida authority, was burnt order of the 
Parliament for its misrepresentations. 
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wounded. Tbo brave Sandys was mortally wounded, *and lay 
lingering at Worcester till Essex arrived ; pathetically did tlie 
dying man inquire after Wilmot, whom he remembered to have 
struck at in the light, and being told that the wound was not dan- 
gerous, exclaimed, “ he had not that blood to answer," and so 
with prayers for the “ good cause" died haj)py; so was it in this 
war that friend smote down friend, and even the son fought against 
his fulher. 

Ludlow, who was in Essex's life-guard when the fiigiti\cs, un- 
hclmcted and panic-stricken, reached Pershore, went over the 
ground a fewt days,, after to sec where his companions had teen 
defeated, and admits in what a wretched position they were 
entangled. And on tlml eminence from which Rupert eliarged 
with such effect till witliin the last few years there stood an old 
hawthorn, which tradition called Prince Robin’s tree," and from 
under which it is said lie gave the word of command to charge 
the Parliamentarians, wedged and hampered in tlie narrow lane. 
So ended the skirmish at Powick Bridge,* in the rout of the Par- 
liament, on tlie very spot .where nine years hence, in the stiib- 
horiiest fight of that "’stylos of sliibbom fights, th’oniwcll should 
victoriously end the struggle, which his party had here begun in 
defeat. Thai same night ihlnee Rupert with the garrison retired 
from Worcester to IauUow, taking with him Captain Wingate, 
who had fought to the last,t and who is said to have been most 
oriielly treated by the Royalists; but of this there is no sufliciunt 
proof. And hero let us say once for all, tliat in attributing cruel- 
ties to each other, both sides grossly exaggerate. But instead of 
entering into the alleged cases, the truth of which it is inqiossilde 
to discover, let us console ourselves by the fact that this Revolu- 
tion was freer from excesses than any other, and that through the 
whole of it the English character for generosity and Jiumanity 
conspicuously shone forth, rather remembering the noble trails 
that were exhibited, how Falkland, at the hazard of his life at 
Edgchill, saved those who had thro^vn down their aims, and how 
the Cornislimen at Brtiaock IJown, when urged to pursue the dis- 
armed enemy, pathetically replied, ‘‘they could not find it in their 
hearts to hurt men who bad nothing in their bands," than 
taking a pleasure to discover which of two parties of Englishmen 
most resembled Sepoys. 

Rupert reaches Shrewsbury on the 26th, and the news had 

* In some of the aiq{>uiit8 of the time, os in the corporation-hooks of Droitwich, 
this skirmishMs called the siege of Worcester/* and hme the endless con- 
faAon in subsequent histories. Greene’s aceotmt.in his ‘*Histoiy of 
cester,” is hopei^ly wronp in every particular. ^ 

t, ‘"True but sad and dokful news Icpm, Sbewsbwj imprinted at York, and 
now at London, Oct. 10th, 1642.” * ’ 
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Charles at Chester and Shreivshnry, 

been fo/warcled to the king at Chester, where ho is busy making 
levies. His circumstances were now in a much better position. 
Cartloads of arms are brought from Flintshire and Denbighshire.* 
llecjruits poured in from the Welsh borders, rough and rude, with 
no better arms than scythes and clubs, in strange contrast with 
the famous ‘‘ show^ troop,” glittering with armour in the sunlight, 
and their straight, keen Andrea Ferrara blades, with their inscrip- 
tion under the hilt, pro rege et ard, and their matchlocks inlaid 
with silver and pearl, such as is still now preserved in many an 
old family as a relic of the times. Contributions* too, flowed in 
frofn the wealthy Cavaliers, and the mint at Slirew^jbury w'as busy 
coining dowp the old silver cups and christening bowls. A most 
warlike coinage this, for the pieces were engraved with cannons, 
and flags, and piles of cannon halls, carious emblems for a cur- 
rency. Charles, too, drives a prolitable trade by the sale of titles ; 
a peerage may be bought for 6000Z., whereas the honour of 
knighthood is as cheap as a purse of gold, the size not being 
specified. 

On the Q7tli tlie king returns to Sliiwsbury, and finds Fleet- 
w’ood waiting there with proposals from^ the rarliainent ; hut 
which, owing to Charles’s evasive re*ply, are never presented. 
And now', on the 12th of October, all the preparations being 
made, and having borrowed OOOZ. from the school-chest, lie sets 
out for liOudon. His spirits were high. All the country, from 
Shrewsbury to the north of Cheshire, and again from Shrewsbury 
to the West of England w^as his. Prince Kupert s victories, too, 
had inspired the army with confidence, whilst his very name, or 
“ Priiiee Uobber” as he was generally called, filled bis opponents 
w'ith terror. His vigour and decision of character stood in fine 
contrast to Charles’s imbecility, who resembled a timid rider, who 
pulls up in the middle of a leap, and brings both himself and 
horse to the ground. True, that trained in a diflerent school of 
warfare, Kupert seems to Lave looked upon booty as the be-all of 
a battle, and he wilj ever pasorve the unenviable fame of haring 
introduced the word ‘‘ plunder” into the English language ; but 
wluitevcr limitations we might, firdln his subsequent conduct, have 
to make in estimating his character,' there can be no doubt that 
just now he was the life and soul of his party. He flew from post 
to post, surprising outlying garrisons, ever willing to lead either 
the viin or head the forlorn hope. It was first proposed to march 
to Worcester, but this was altered for Bridgenorth, where Charles 
stayed three days, and from thence to Wolveihampton. Here it 
was that Madame St. Andrew entertained the king, whilst her 
brother or nephew received the two princes. The old ca\»lier 

-^I 1 ■ ■ - — — — ■ 

» ♦ Perfect Dianial, Oct. 12th. 

[ Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVin.]— N bv Shwes, Vol. XIV. No. H. N N 
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wus asked to contribute to tbo royal cause. He refused^ unless 
be could have an interview with the king alone at night, when, 
drawing from beneath his cloak a purse with 1200Z. or more, he 
presented it to his sovereign, refusing at the same time the 
honour of knighthood, which, however, a grandson of his accepted 
from Chai’los II.* On the i7th tlie king proceeded to Birming- 
ham, or Bromicham, as it was still tlien written, to that very 
Aston Hall, which the people of Birminghana, to their honour, 
l)Lave lately made their own,t and where still the room diaries 
slept in is called the “King’s Ohamber.” As he was leaving the 
town he hara^gued hiS troops fi*om a mound, near Sutton C©ld- 
field, which to wiis d^y is known as the '"King’s Standing and, 
thougli nearly gone, is marked by a clump of trees. Prince lluport 
was still in advance, and on the 17th was before Covenlry, sum- 
moning the citizens to surrender ; but a second time they gal- 
lantly close their gales, and prepare for a siege. On the second 
day, ncAvs comes that Denzil Holies had, on the 18th, defeated 
J.ord Digby witli great slaughter. Buport raises the siege, and 
sets out to join the king, -who, on the 18th, was at Sir Bobert 
Fisher’s, at Packingtou Hall, and on the llJtJi, at his “own 
house,” at Killingworfli ; ‘and on the 2 1st at Soiitliam, wlicro his 
forces had been previously defeated by Hampden and Brooke, 
and where tradition slill points out an old timbered house as the 
one tlio king slept in ; the counti^-peoplo were still no better 
disposed to him tliim before, as we find by the fines the church- 
w’ardens had to pay fSr not ringing the king into and out of the 
towiijJ and by the fact, that further up in the country, the very 
hla(*ksmiths hid themselves that they might not be compelled 
against their will to shoe the royalists' Jiorses. On tlie night of 
the 22nd \ve find Charles at Edgccotc :§ as be was going tlmre 
in the morning, lie saw' some one in the fields Iiunting with liis 
pack of hounds; Charles sadly sighed, and asked how any one, 
when such misfortunes oppressed the land, could take pleasure in 
sport, and ordered him to be brouerht into his jiresence. It 
turned out to be Mr. Richard Sliuckborougli, who, leaving his 
hounds, returned home and rfnoed his tenantry, and gallantly 
fought at their bead at Edgehill.|| 

We must now turn to Essex, who had entered Worcester 
on the 26th of September, two days after the skirmish at Powiek 


* Shaw’s “Staffordshire,” vol, ii. p. 158. 

t The coiDmoa tradition that tlie attack was made upon the hall duriag 
Charles’s stay is orronfitous; it did not take place till Dec. 18, 1C4.‘3, as may 
he seen in Sir 'William Dugdale’s diary. The marks of the cannon-balls are 
still visible upon the walls and old oak ballustradcs, ' 
t Sire note, page 535. § Edgeworth, ii^Warburton. 

\\ “ DugdaleV Warwickshire,” Ed. Tbomaa. 2nd Ed. Yd. i. p. 309. 
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Faults of Essex as a General. 

J3ri(]ge. » U'hc Iloyalist wriic?rs represent that the city was sacked 
aii(! pillaged, but for whicli there seems to be not the slightest 
Ibimdation ; on the contrary, we find various entries in the cor- 
poration and other accounts to quite a different effect.* But 
Essex was by no means the man to have been head of the Parlia- 
meutiirians. Instead of acting decisively, lie was generally for 
temporising. Instead of boldly cutting the Icnot of the difficulty 
with his sword, he was ever trying to disentangle it, when to dis- 
(‘iitanglc it Avas clearly impossible. He did not seem to see tliat 
11 ic end and aim of war is peace, and thajt the quickest road to 
pea(^o is by a decisive victory. He was tl/e Ou^ctator of tho 
Pfu-liainent when activity Avas necided. He used a cruel modera- 
tion, when moderation only prolonged the evil. At Nottingham, 
as (^veii (JIurendoii admits, lio might havC taken the king prisoner, 
but allowcnl him to slip through bis fingers to Shrewsbury, and 
Avfis repeating the same ieat at Worcester. It would bo unjust to 
say ho had done actuajl} nothing liere : lie had done much ; had 
s(*tlled ihe militia iu the district ;t kept up a communication with 
ilie Bovalisl party at OloiKtesler ;J dispatola'd laird Stamford to 
Hereford, to liold Lord Herbert in cliqclf had also removed 
some suspected aldermen from their posts at Worcester ;(| but he 
liad done nothing to break the king s poAvor, \Adio^ as Ave have 
sei‘ii, had now by a flank march got between him and Ijoiidon. 
Peremptory orders caim^ down from the Jhirlianient that he must, 
by forced marches, iniei’cept the king ; and on the 19th of Octo* 
her, Kssox marolied out of Worcester, towards Stratford-oii-Avon, 
Avhich Hampden and Brook held, and on the halted at 

Kiiicton. Neither army Avero aware of the other's presence. 
Kuport liad come up to Wormleightou on the 2r2nd, about eight 
miles from Edgehill, and as his quarlerinaster entered the town 
to billet the soldiers, Essex's appeared also for the same puqiose. 
d'he Cavaliers fell upon the Parliamentarians, and took twelve 
prisoners, and iu this AA^ay learnt the first tidings of one another. 


* Tima, ia the Worcester corporation bvfoks, avc find, “Paid bv force of a 
(Chamber Acte nuio Mr. Thomas Essex, who was by the Earl of Essex, at tli© 
lime of his invading the said city, appointed governor thereto, and vras given 
auto tiio said Thomas Essex, at tiic hour of his departure, to free this city from 
])iuml(;ring, 40/.^' And again, iu the churchwarden’s books of St. MieWfs, 
given to captains and soldiers for preserving our church, goods, and writingi^ 
lOs. 4d.” 

+ IJeath’s “Chronicles.” Part I. 40. 

i Steward’s “Accounts at Gloucester,” MS. 1642, quoted in the “ Biblio- 
theca Gloucestrcnsis.” • •• 

$ Common’s Journals, Bcc. 13, 1642, “Letters of » Subaltern Officer* jn. 
ArclucoUgin,” xxxv. p. 332. . 

II “ Chamber Orfer Book of the City of Worcester,*^ MS. . ToL ii. .Oct* 
17. 1642. ^ 

N N a 
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Rupert's men turned out at once, whilst he rode oft' with ihc nows 
to Charles at Edgocote, five miles 00*. 

Sunday morning is breaking, and Charles is on the lOp of Edge- 
hill, close to the “ Sunrising," a lone wayside inn, which still exists 
under the same name, and is a well-known landmark in Warwick- 
shire. Below him spreads the vale of the Red-horse and tlie 
valley of the Avon, stretching from the Castle at Warwick to tlie 
old Abbey at Evesham, till the eye can rest upon the dim peaks of 
the !Mttlverns in the distant horizon, and out on the far north the 
three spires of Coventry : a thorougli Englisli landsciipo, one wide 
range of fields, brok^en only hero and tliore by the long licdgofows 
and the scattered villages, with the Avon flowing like' a tangled 
skein of silver through the midst ; and as the siin gleams out til- 
fully throiigli the Octoblsr mists, Charles gradually inarks the 
masses of the J'arliamcnt army being drawn up in Iroiit of the 
village of Kinoton, on the grassy plain at his foot. 'I’ho harvest 
had been reaped, and the few stubble fields are hare and forlorn ; 
a few old stumps stand here and there on the hill-sidcj, covorod 
thick with yellow autumn Jeaves, wet with the dews of niglit, now 
nipped hy the first oarty frost, and falling silently on the ground, 
even as those very men on the plain should fall ; and as Charles 
leant against one of these old decaying stumps, melancholy and 
sad, some one asked him on what hew^as musing : — “ 1 nevt r saw 
rebels in a body before," he replied. It .was a siglit indeed that 
might well shock his notions of the ** divine rights ' of kjiigs — 
these stem, earnest men coming forth to teacli liiin that they too, 
as well as he, had divine lights which also were wtirth regarding. 

And now, on this quiet English yabl)ath morniug, tlie village 
bells come pealing from the parish churclics, ringing many a 
brave man's deatli-knelL The Royal army was cliN ided by internal 
dissensions. Rupert and Falkland had disagreed vith respect lo 
a message the latter had delivered to him, and now at the eoiineil 
of war Rupert and Jandsay quarrelled ; so that Lindsay refused 
to command an army whose operatv'^rs he nvght not control, and 
was seconded in his views by liis son, Lord Willoughby. In ad- 
dition to this, the famous troop, commanded by Lord Bernard, 
being taunted as a show-troop,” begged tliat they might wipe 
out the supposed blot by heading the charge under Rupei t. 

The Parliament’s forces amounted to nearly 13,000 men, wliilst 
the king 0 were above 2500 stronger, and ho possessed heavier 
artillery, os well as the advantage of position. The army of the 
Parliament was drawn up in three simple lines. Essex’s regiment 
was in the* centre, Supported by Lord Brook’s men in puri)le, and 
Helles's red-coats in the rear. On the left wing were the main 
body of horsd, under Sir James Ramsay, supported by th'e regi- 
JaenU of Lotds Wharton and Mandeville, and in the rear Colonel 
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• The Battle of EdgehilL 

Charles ‘Essex s regiment, and still in the rear again Colonel 
Balltml’s ‘‘ gray-coats,” On the right wing was Essex’s life-guard, 
all armed in mail, under Stupylton, and Sir William Balfour’s 
men, wlio did such execution that day in the van, supported by 
Sir John Meldrum's brigade, strongly flanked by artillery. 

llic wind blew keenly down the hill, thus giving a great advau- 
lago to the Royalists, who about two in the afternoon were march- 
ing do\yn the hill- side. Prince Rupert led the right wing, and 
with him was the famous show-troop,” of which Sir Philip 
\\ ajwick was one, modestly adding that he wag the least amongst 
Ihein. On the left wing might be seen Lord/jindsny at the head 
of his men serving as its colonel, as he could no longer be the 
conmijinder of the army, and his son. Lord Willoughby, leading 
llic fied regiment, in tlio midst of which floated the king’s standard, 
hoyuc by Sir Edmund A'eniey. The centre was composed of three 
brigades o( foot, drawn up in bodies. Sir Joliii Byron with his 
regiment aided as a reserve fon.'C, whilst the roar was bi'ought up 
hy the wild recruits from Wales. In this order they marched. 
Confid(ui(!o of victory was in every imui’s bivast. Even Charles, 
too, for that day, once laid aside his vagllhiion, and clad in steel, 
movi'd among his men, encouraging them with words. ^‘Your 
King is botli your cause, your quarrel, and your, captain,” ho 
cried. And now the two armies w’ere face to face ; a pause as 
tt'rribh^ as death ensued. Then was it that Sir Jacob Astley 
pi’uvod, “ 0 Lord, thou kiiowest how busy I must be this day ; if 
f forget thee, do not tliou forget me;” then rising, he added, 

“ March on, boys ! ’ On the other side might be seen the earnest 
Pui’itnn ministers riding from rank to rank exhorting their men 
with I ho words of Scripture. Then suddenly thundered out the 
guns of the Parliament, re-echoed by the King’s artillery. On 
came Rupert and his Cavaliers. From the Puritan ranks a horse- 
man dashes forth, flings from him Essex’s orange scarf; it was a 
liculenant from Sir Faithful Fortescuc’s troop, who, with his 
commander, traitoriiusly l«fferayed their cause. On swept that 
cavalry charge, righteously slaying gome of those renegades, though 
l)y mistake. Right into the Puritan ranks, bearing everything 
before it, like some mighty hurricane, it drove on. The Puritans 
fled into the town of Kineton, but not so fast as their pursuers, and 
the sword-blades were red with blood. In vain Lord Wharton and 
Sir William Constable attempted to rally their men, in vain Colonel 
lOssex tried to stop his soldiers wlio were panic-stricken, and so 
marched alone to the front and fell gallantly leading the charge. 

On the left wing the struggle was the most? severer Sir Arthur 
A^ton with his dragoons had chargq^ the Puritan cavaU^f but 
tempted by success, like Rupert, gave himself up to, plunder, and 
was followed by Sir John Byron^and the reserves; thus leaving 
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the king s infantry quite exposed. Then was it that *!Bfdfour 
charged, cutting down tlie Koyalist gunners at their guns, severing 
the ropes and gearing — for he had no spikes to spike the cannon — 
and then on, pursuing the fugitives. Essex’s body-guard had before 
charged liOrd Lindsay's Ijncolnshire regiment, penetrating as far 
as the kings infantry, but could not break their line. Again 
Stapylton and the Life-guard charged, but in vain ; until Balfour, 
returning from his victorious onslaught, charged in the rear ; this 
time the Bed regiment broke, every man in it was slain or taken 
prisoner. Right the Roundhead hoi*se cleft their way, 
up to the rof'al standard itself, where the standard-bearer, Sir 
Edmund Vemey, cut down by Lionel Copley, fell as he defended 
it, amidst a heap of slain. The king, too, was nearly captured, 
and was saved only by the counige of Adam Hill, of Spaldwiek, 
who, rallying a troop of horse, checked the enemy for a moment.* 
Lord Lindsay fell, too, hit in the thigh by a muskct-ball, and his 
son, Lord Willoughby, refusing to leave his aged father, was 
taken prisoner with him. Meanwhile Holies’ “Red-coats” and 
Ballard’s “Grey-coats," who had rallied, also came np, and gal- 
lantly charging with •flmir comrades, wip(*d out tin? stain of 
their previous cowardice, whilst Hesilrige’s cuirassiers cutting 
downi the King’s Blue regiment completed the victorious inf)vc- 
ment. As the smoke-wreaths cleared away, there might have 
been seen silting under a hedge the two young princes with 
the famous Harvey, their tutor, who, like the poot-philosoidicr of 
modem times, whilst the balls were ploughing up the turf close 
to his feet, was absorbed in some favourite book. 

The royal cause now seemed hopeless ; only two regiments of 
the king's foot remained on the gi’ound. The victorious cavalry 
had defeated themselves; the men, gorged like vultures, could 
hardly he dragged away from their prey ; niul when Rupert at 
last returned, harassed in his retreat l>y Essex’s bcjdy-gnnrd, 
he found the tide of war completely liinied. Then it was that 
Captain Smith, one of the “ show-tfoOj),” snjftched uj) an orange 
scarf and advanced with two others into the enemy's body, where 
the Lord-General’s secretary Chambers was w'uving the flag over 
his head. Smith rode up to him, saying that a penman should 
not carry such a flag in such a field. Chambers innocently gave 
up the hard-earned trophy, which Smith soon carried back to the 
king, and Avas knighted, the first knight-banneret in England for 
a hundred years, under its shadow. But a braver deed Avas that 
of the good Lord Falkland, who at the risk of bis life was busy 
saving those^who had thrown down their arms. 

Evening had now draiv* on ; and night closed over a jbattlo 
fought with tnie English bravery on both eides. Charles retreated 


* See “Royal Presents to the Bennies,” by the Tlcv. A. B. Rowan. 
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The NiffUt after the Battle. 

to the hill-top again, but the rarliament held their ground. Not 
ti man there had tasted food sineo Saturday. Ludlow rolales that 
lie had to pass the night in his cold iron armour, and when, on 
the next evening, he procured food, his jaws had nearly lost their 
natural power. The mists were rising, and here and there the 
light from a lantern struggled out on the field, showing where 
some wretch was rifling the dead, or where friend was seeking out 
friend. A bitter cold night, and the keen wind swept pitilessly 
across the plain, where lay a mass of beings, the wounded — their 
wgunds frozen — mingled with the dead. V"ery touching is the 
story^ of ISir Gerviise Scroop and his son, vjiih wiom he had bit- 
terly quarrelled, and whose face he had refused over to see again ; 
but on the night before the Wattle, by the king’s inteiwention, 
Ihey were reconciled. Father and S(Tn through that terrible day 
fought side by side, hut in the evening tho brave old man 
could not ho found. Amongst the dead the son sought for him, 
and found him with no less than sixteen wounds, whieli he 
luid r(‘ceived in defending the standard. He still breathed, and 
liis sou earned him on his back from the field, and Jiad the 
happiness to see him recover, i Forest (fuelling still, pcrliaps, is 
the story of the dying Purftau soldier, who with his last brciiath 
told how he had received his dcatli-blow from his own brother, 
whom he had recognised in the Boyalist ranks ; hi vain did he 
try to turn the blow a.side ; the hand that had never hecai pressed 
hut with brotherly alfection now blindly smoio him down. 

The loss on eaeli side was about a thousand; hut Avas strangely 
(?xaggtTated by both parties.f Hampden arrived from Stratford 
the next morning with fresh troops and artillery.J lie was for 
vigorous operations, hut Essex was as usual timid, ond, sup- 
ported by Jlalbier, allowed the opportunity to slip by, and on 
Tm,*sday marched to Warwick, wliero the citizens of Coventry 
had generously sent provisions for the anny after the battle. 

* Bulstrode. • 

f I’lic accounts of the battle arc very conflicting ; but we are surprised that 
Mr. Wavbuvtou should state so high a figure as five thousand as the number 
of the slain. Pugdalc, who w%as present, and who afterwards visited the battle- 
field for the express purpose of gaining information, estimates the number as low 
as ojm thousand. (See “Dugdalo’s Diary,” Ed. Uamper. London. 1827. 
pp. 20, 21.) Mr. Sanford’s account is as accurate as any, though wc are 
astonished not to find amongst his authorities the name of fjudlow, who gives 
a very clear and detailed description, derivmg considerable value from the fact 
that the author was one of the combatants. Kineton, however, is eleven miles 
from Warwick, and not six, as Mr. Sanford writes. •Eohard’s story of Crom- 
well’s being on a church^tower, and in liis .feai' esdhping down the bell-ropes, 
js still current in the neighbourhood, Burtem Dasset church bein^ fix^^d upon 
as ffio scene. Nii^h. Pieunes’ account refutes all this. In the Chamberlain’s 
Books at StraVbrd, in an ent^ of 2.v. Gtf. paid to a soldier, of Captain Crom- 
well’s, “ wounded in Kinton Batell.” • ^ 

t Ludlow. 
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Wc need scarcely enter into the question with whom tJie vic- 
tory lay. Sir llichard Bulstrode’s saying is so well known, 
2 'ictor uterque fuit, rictus uterqiie fuit. Both sides oflered up 
public thanksgivings, the one for being victorious, the other for 
not being beaten. But the question lies deeper than this. The 
real victory after all rested with those who out of disaster should 
evolve ultimate success, wdio should turn a dubious fight into a 
stepping-stone to future victoiy. Cromwell saw this plainly, saw 
into the heart of the matter, and told his cousin Hampden that 
“decayed ser\;ing-men and tapsters could never be a match 
against gentleqijsn of honour and courage.'* And he himself set 
to work to weed out tlio ranks, and introduce a better and a higher 
discipline. One thing both parties must have learnt, if they ever 
indulged iu the fallacy, the matter w'ould not Ijc decided by 
a single battle, but that they must prepare for a long and obsti- 
nate war. And the interest now (‘ontres itself in watching howr 
one by one the adverse elements, like scales, fell off from the Par- 
liament body, how’ its incompetent commanders one hy one 
dropped off', how genius and merit rose from the rank, lio\v the 
democratic spirit took Ijfe and form, going forth to conquer, and 
how, too, the very men who fled this day at Kdgehill before 
Eupert’s charge were gradually changed into Croiuwxdl’s Iron- 
sides; and on ‘the other hand how the chivnhy all ebbed aw^ay, 
how^ the imbecile king turned a deaf car to the counsels of Falk- 
land and his truest advisers, and liow everything good and great 
in the royal cause festered into corruption, telling the same tale 
in broad lines that ever will be told, that plain courage and reso- 
lution will ever beat princely imbecility, and that good will ever 
surely prevail over evil though it bo ensceptred and enthroned. 

Such was the battle of Edgehill. It was well that it w as fought 
in the centre of England, in 

“That shire which we the heart of England well may call/* 

as Drayton says, that all England niight be roused to a sense of 
the danger. The news soon spreadTTar and^wide. That very 
night the beacon-fires were lit ^up one after another on the hill- 
tops, and with fiery tongues told the news from the hill over- 
hanging Burton Dasset to the high ridge over Ivinghbe, and 
from thence to Harrow-on-the-Hill, and so to London. And 
then soon after came the tidings from some of the deserters that 
the Parliament was defeated; great was the panic, and could 
scarcely be appeased when the more truthful accounts arrived. 
The news spread, tflj, by the next day as far down as Tewkes- 
bury, which whs garrisoned by a small party from Slircwsbury, 
who Expected to be instantly attacked by the Boyalists.^ Bveir 

Corbet’s “ Historical Relation of tho/ltfilitajy Oovernment of Gloucester.” 
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ns fnr «ns Scotland did it quickly penetrate, and a general assembly 
was instantly held at Edinburgh to consider wliat steps ought to 
be taken.* 

And now to this day the memory of the battle survives in the 
names of tlie places. There is still a farmstead called the ^'Battl(^ 
Farm,” and the spot known as “tlio Big Grave,” where the foes 
who had fought so bitterly were laid so still side by side in one 
common home, and ‘^Rupert’s Headland,” or “ Addling, ”t the 
peasant calls it, is still pointed out where the Brince pulled up 
ajjtor his charge, and the place, too, where the beacon-fire was lit 
on Burton Basset Hill; and the ploughnnjn to tkis day turns up 
with his plough bullets and cannon-balls, and the broken sword- 
blade, all testifying how fierce the contest was when Englishmen 
met Englishmen; and tradition in the neighbourhood will tell 
how on that Sunday morning, as Baxter was preaching in Alcester 
Church, some twenty miles olt*, he suddinily paused in his sermon, 
and cried, as ho heard the distant roar of the cannon — “ To the 
fight,” and 1 he * congregation rushed out with him to the baltle- 
lield.J And some six miles oft' is Barford Cluirch, where Captain 
AV'ard, who fought on the kings side, jiiwl whose father was rector 
of the parish, planted a staff on the clmrcli-tower, ran up the 
king’s fiag, and tliere defended it; and to this day may the 
marks of the bullets ho seen agsiiiist the stones. But the wdiole 
country round is interesting; and there is many an old farmstead 
that has it^ own Iradition to tell — how, perhaps, it even stood a 
siege, and the inmates, to save themselves from the fire, covered 
tlie walls with wet sheepskins. 

And now, as Ave are writing these lines, the sun is setting, and 
tlie dark shadows lie tliick on the Edgehills, and the purple autumn 
mist rises up over the fields just as on the night of that terrible 
battle, and we tluiuk God in our licart that there were such spirits 
as the first leaders of the Revolution, who after this battle could 
take fresh courage, and rise with freshened strength to engage 
in the long conflici whioJt^invaited them. 

♦ Scotch MS., entitled “ Obscn'atiolls upon the Arise and Progress of the 
late Rebellions against King Charles I., as the same was carried on by a mal- 
content ed parkin Scotland, and all under the pretence of Reformation,” in the 
possession of Mr. Grainger, of Worcester. 

f We should be sorry that these old names should ever go out of fashion. 
Miiny of them arc there in England telling a history in a word. Thus there b 
the 'Mlloody Meadow,” at TewKesbunr; the 'Tloyal Meadow,” near Atherstdne, 
where Richard encamped his army oefore the Rattle of Bosworth ; and the 
“ Soldier’s Piece,” near Shrewsbury, where Charles harangued his army; nor 
must we foi^t “Cromwcirs Gap,” near Marstoii*Moor. •We have befora 
alluded to “Prince Robin’s tree,” at Powick; and there was once also putside 
Covimtry a “ Prince Rupert’s elm,” where it wm said beneath which he ordered 
the city to be Ijosioged in 1643, but that also is gone. 

J The true account of this is*given ^ " Baxter’s Life.” 
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I T is not possible, even with the utmost laxity of non-natural inter- 
pretation, to^reconcile tlie letter of various parts of the J3ible with 
ascertained facts ^f natural history, of secular history, and of psyclfo- 
logy. But so great is ^he traditional reverence for that volume, and 
so great the spiritual value of much of its contents, that the attempt 
to make its words accord w'itl^ the results of experi(3nce and observa- 
tion is continually renewed. Very lew are, in reality, enddwed with 
the qualifications necessary for success in such an undertaking. Soint* 
are too llij)pant, some too ignonint, some too pn?judiced. Dr, Kaliseh^ 
unites in a rare degree the accomplishments requisite for a successful 
Biblical expositor in modern times. His tone is reverential, his learn- 
ing ample, his purpose conservative, his method honest, and bis con- 
clusions free. On some points, indeed, we think he has held back from 
expressing the inferences to which his premises \vould lead ; and some- 
times ho has been led to attribute to Mosaism more elevated theolo- 
gical conceptionis than ap^Kjar to us to have belonged to it. The un- 
dertaking of Dr. Kalisch presents, as might bo expected, a critical or 
destructive side, and a conservative or constructive one. And, although 
it may sound paradoxical to say so, his destructive process is accom- 
plislied by bringing back the interpretation of the words of the Hebrew 
records to a close adherence to their letter. It is the only sound prin- 
ciple upon which an interpreter can proceed, to endeavour to ascertain 
what his author did say, not to make him say what one should be glad 
if he had said. The misty expositions of would-be conciliators liaving 
heen thus blown awa}’-, and the naiTatives of the Biblical writers un- 
folded according to their natural and genuine meaning, literal truth 
cminot always be found in them : the truths they convey must often 
be sought in the domain of idea, and nj^n that^f actual history. 

The method of interpretation which seeks for an inner sense in the 
biblical histoines is not new eith^ to Jewish or Christian commen- 
tators. It was followed by Philo, and employed by St. Paul when it 
suited his argumentative occasions, as in 1 Cor. x., Oal. iv. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews explains the whole Mosaia ceremonial 
of the Christian dispensation, and in an allegorizing spirit ; and in the, 
Second Epistle of Peter, and that of Ju£$, the catastrophe of the 
Deluge, the ruin of the Cities of the Plain, and the story a£ Balaam, 
are dwelt upon, not ss supernatund events, but as furnishing moral 
warnings and <«amplel. Nevertheless, the general current of Christian 

^ ■ : ^ 

^ Historical and Critxoal Commentary on the Oid Testament/* with i New 
Translation, by M.. Kalisch, Phil. Doc., M,A. Geoesis-^Exodus., London : Long- 
, toans. 1856, 1868. e 
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interffretation has been in the direction of resting in the literal sense of 
Scripture, and among ourselves the Puritan inlluence lias for many 
generations led to the ignoring of any but tlie literal sense. Of late, 
however, it has been felt, even by Puritans themselves, that in order to 
maintain the literal interpretation, the words must be much strained 
in many miraculous and other narratives, if they are to bo brought into 
agreement with themselves and with common sense. To maintain the 
truth ol tlic letter of tlic liible, is to put its authority upon an issue 
wliieh even Puritans begin to understand is very perilous to it; 
whether they will embrace such solutions as those wlych are attempted 
in the work before us remains to be seen. 

Dr. Kali sell treats, as we think, those jTortioiis of the books of 
Genesis and Exodus wliieli illustrate wliafc arc sometimes called the 
natural attributes of the Divine Being with greater success than those 
wliicli exhibit ilim in a moral character. That God is One, that His 
• only will pervades the whole universe, that all mankind are children of 
the Supreme Father, are doctrines which it w ill always be to the glory 
of the Hebrews that they were the fmst among the nations distinctly 
to infer. If these doctrines were notwithstanding clogged, all through 
the history of tlie people, with gross antliropopathic conceptions, and 
even if tlierc* were imported into them corruptions of a Pcroijin dualism, 
we can distinguish the genuine metaPfroin ilio alloy, that which is 
excellent from tliat whicli is base; and it is the duty of the commen- 
tator to assist tlie student in making sej^aration between them. If the 
Pentateuch were sii])[»osed to be, as a whole, the work of Moses, and 
of the age of 1500 ycai’s before the Christian era, then the whole must 
stand or fall togetlier, and the pivssages which exhibit inferior spiritual 
and moral conceptions must drag down the more eminent portions. 
But Dr. Kaliscli recognises the Pentateuch as a compilation. In the 
earlier pai’ts of it, winch arc now before us, he fully acknowledges 
the Elohistle and Jehovistic sources; and, more than that, points out 
indications of the age at least of Joraiu the son of Ahab (compare Gren. 
xxvii. 40, 2 Kings viii. 20). With respect to the Elohist and Jehovist, 
he expresses himself at several times witli great judgment and mode- 
ration, and does not pretend to unravel a mystery which antiquity has 
left in impenetrabljj obsci^ili^. Thus on comparison of Gen. xxv. with 
Gen. xxvii., he arrives at the following result, — that the older or Elo- 
histic document gives to Jacob ai> unconditional blessing, and cannot 
well be later than the time of David, when tho Idumaeans were sub- 
ject to the Israelites ; but the later, or Jehovistic writer, embodying 
this unqualilied benediction of Jacob in his narrative, adds a qualified 
or partial benediction upon Esau. And our author subjoins 

“Nothing can more strongly prove how closely and almost inseparably the 
documents of tlie Elohist are interwoven with the composition of the Jehovist ; 
iiow luisafo it is to decide by the mere external market the divine names ; and 
how incorrect it is to assert that we have in Genesit two doQumeuts wliich we 
*are still able to resolve into their component parts. The contents, 1 he lustorioal 
•alliibsions, the progress of the ideas, and similar intern^ considendiew 
alone decide.”— Gen. p. 520. 

It is very unfortunate fbr the English reader that the Ditine namet. 
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Cawnpore, may be briefly characterized as picturesque, pleasapt, and 
pious. 

Equal in piety, but (to resume our alliterative verdict) unparalleled in 
pretension and unrivalled in platitude, Mr. Frederick Cooper’s “ Crisis 
in the Punjab,”^ may win a momentary attention. He, too, depre- 
cates centralization with divided responsibility, and pronounces the 
result to be neutralization of force and waste of power. The Punjab 
system, with a recognised responsible head to each district, has his 
decided approbation. Of his philosophy and grammar some notion 
may be foimed from his recorded opinion that “ the loyalty of the 
Punjab once assured, every subsequent mutiny in the territories icere 
absolutely Divifte blessnigs of his language and sentiment in combi- 
nation with the previous categories, the reader may judge from the 
quotation that “but for God’s lightning” (alluding to the electric 
telegraph) “ simultaneity had been added to spontaneity, and the em- 
pire was not worth a week^s purchase.” The book, however, as a 
recital of events in which Mr. Cooper seems to have borne an honour- 
able pari, is not without value and interest. 

Believing that the unhappy revolt, which has already been sufli- 
ciently discussed by English authors, was the result of misconception 
of the true character of British rule, Bosablioy Frainjec, a Parsee and 
native of Bombay, has instituted a compai*ison between it and its pre- 
decessors.® In his review of the Mahometan and Maharatta power in 
India, he establishes, without difficulty, the despotic violence, tlio 
atrocious and sanguinary cruelty, the fanatic intolerance of the former, 
the corruption, injustice, avarice, and wasteful luxury of the latter. 
The British raj, on the other hand, he describes as equitable and bene- 
ficent ; asserts that the revenue and judicial departments arc based on 
gocKi foundations ; commends the Government for its abolition of many 
gn^at social evils ; for its encouragement of art, science, and education ; 
for its extension of commerce, resulting in the increased employment 
and improved condition of the Indian population ; for its religious 
tolerance and political impartiality. He strongly condemns the con- 
duct of the Bengal soldiery, and deplores the injuries, “ temporary, ho 
will hope,” which the native interests have sustained from the work of 
a few of the miscreant sons of India herself.” 

Educated at the Elphinstonc Institution, ki the Presidency of 
Bombay, with the command of correct and even idiomatic English, 
the vindicator of the British Government, whose brochure wo have just 
noticed, again c6mes before us as the author of a book entitled “ The 
Parsees.”® Dosabhoy Franyec, himself a Parsee, sympathizes with his 
fallen compatriots ; chronicles the events of their history ; records their 
manners ; expatiates on their virtue, and defends their religious views. 
The numerical strength of the followers of Zoroaster, he informs us, 

^ '^The OriBis in the Funjab from the IDth of May until the Fall of Delhi.” By 
Fre^^ric (Jooper/Fsq. Ziondon ; Smith, Elder, and Co. 1858. 

^ ^iThe British I&j contrasted with its Predecessors, ” &o. By Dosabhoy 
Framjee. London *, Smith, Eider, and Co. Bombay : Smith, Taylor, and 0o.i> 185&. 

^ ** The Parsees, their Histoiy, Manners, Costoms, and Beligion.” By Do- 
yabhoy Framjee. London : Smith, Elder, and Co, 1858. * 
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‘ Without pursuing these remarks any further, we will briefly turn to 
another point, concerning the theological and moral conceptions which 
our learned commentator thinks he finds in Judaism. For we do not 
apprehend that the Mosaic conceptions of the Deity are in all respects 
so elevated as he states them to be; nor are the moral sentiments 
which emerge in the patriarchal histories at all refined. Thus there 
appears to us some weakness in the note on Exodus xx. 5, and the 
rendering of Wp by “zealous” instead of “jealous” there, and in 
xxxiv. ll, though it bo the better word, does not in fiiet much abate 
the difficulty, such as it is. K3p is a word of considerable range of 
moaning, including such usages as these ; if “ he he jealous of his idfef 
* tlu3 enoy of Ephraim,” “I Iiave been very jealous the Lord God 
of Hosts,” &c. But even when there is no mixture of eVt Ovj.ua in it, 
as there is in the jealousy of the sexes and in envy, yet there is Ovjioq, 
and it is a vehement passion. The pharactcristie implied by it as 
belonging to Jehovah is well expressed by the words of Isaiah, “My 

* glory will 1 not give to another,” and is in keeping with ih^heat 
which the Hebrews throughout their Scriptures ascribe to the Deity. 
In fact they could not have realized the distinct conception which 
they entertained of the Deity as personal, unless they had clothed His 
personalit}' wiilj attributes closely analogous to the human passions. 
It is not hy modifying the force of fyiy^particular figurative expres- 
sion, which appears to ourselves harsh or odious, that we can reduce 
the Jewish anthropomorphism to passable dimensions. And it would 
be misleading, after all possible extenuations, if wc received it as con- 
veying absolute truth. We must acknowledge on reflection that He is 
impassive, impassihitis. Truly, as wo ourselves should be the objects of 
the ])assions of tlie Deity, if lie had any, we are more readily persuaded 
that Ho may be merciful than that He may be wrathful; but neither 
class of passions is admissible by the philosophic theologian, while it 
was very natural and almost necessary for the authors of the Hebrew 
Scriptures to attribute to Him both the one and the other. 

Still more, however, must wc take exception to the special pleading 
with which our author seeks to reconcile with morality, or to excuse 
the absence of morality in, the conduct of Abraham, Genesis xii. 20. 
Evidently tlie compiler of the book of Genesis, whatever his date may 
have been, was umjpnscio^'ftjjiat he was representing the patriarch in 
an uiilavourable light. His own moral sense was not shocked by the 
stories which had been handed flown from an earlier age. There 
nnght even be embodied in the traditions concerning the rescue of 
Abraham’s wife from the danger to her honour on two occasions, and 
of Isaac’s wife, Kcbecca, from a similar risk — which three events it is 
impossible to suppose have a really historical value — there might be 
involved in these traditions an idea flattering to the descendants of the 
chosen seed, that their family was the favourite of Heaven. There might 
even be involved a further idea of the sacrednesi of the marriage tie, ac- 
cording to tlie polygamous notions of a rude a^e and j^oplc. Neverthe- 
less we must not seek for recondite meaning in all the imeieiit Hebrew 

* lej^nds, or we shall fall back into a superstitious theory of inspiration. 
Much less must we bo led to extenuate evil because it is found in con- 
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iiexion with guch a Danie as that of Abraham. We cannot, therefore, 
concur in such a view as tlie following : — 

" His (Abraham’s) conduct was exemplary wherever the path was clear, or 
wherever it was prescribed to him ; all his greatness consisted in his obedience; 
it was the tendency of this narrative (Gen. xx. 10— 20) to show, that when he 
was beset witli difhculties witiioui being aided by the immediate guidance of 
God he was subject to the common errors of humanity; and tliat, as the 
eternal stamlard of virtue and moral action, the law was not yet revealed, the 

personal diiTclion of God was necessary in every indindual instance It 

would therefore be a perfect mistake to attempt a reconciliation of Abraham’s 
conduct in Egypt witli the precepts of morality not yet known to him. Just, 
as he saw no crime^in marrying bis sister, the daughter of the same fatlicr, 
he was not aware o&|thc sinfulness of the expedients in which liis despondency 
took refuge in regard to his* wife.” — p. 33S. 

Yet Jifter all, that which startles us the most in this narrativ(j is not 
that Abraliam — supposing therf* is a historical basis for tlic transaction 
— should have acted as he is described to have done, and should have • 
been unconscious of his own moral degradation, but that the compiler 
of the book of Genesis, perhaps in the earlier years of the monarchy, 
should have framed the story, embodying the traditional dcnouomciit, 
and have added no trait implying condeiiinatiou of the pati-iarcli’s 
conduct. , 

Unable to notice many portions of this exceedingly important work, 
we must say a few words concerning the proplietieal passage.'^ which 
occur in the hooks now illustrated. Under critical exposition they 
altogether collapse as historical j>rodictions, hut as illustrations of 
history they have a high value ; they arc later facts of history re]>ro- 
Bcntetl in the form of prophecy. Tlie most remarkable ])as.sago of 
this kind which occurs in the hook of Genesis is to he found in the 
last address of Jacob, of which Dr. Kalisch gives a masterly analysis 
(pp. 720 — 766). He discovers in it several indications of the ago of 
composition, which ho fixes to the period of the divided monarchy. 
With this date he considers to coincide the true inti’rpretation of the 
celebrated passage, xlix. 10. He justly observes tliat the Alc-ssianic 
interpretation must rest on exceedingly feeble argunmiits, when such 
interruptions of national independence must he made consistent with 
it a.s those which took pla*cc during the Babylonian captivity and 
(luring the Maccabcan 2 )eriod, wlien the povfcr, suJii as it wa.s, was in 
the hands of persons of the tribe Levi. There is, moreover, no 
authority for interj^rcting “ Shiloh’* as the appellation of a person, nor 
in any other way but as the name of the place where the tabernacle 
W’as set up. (Joshua xviii. 1.) And Dr. Kalisch renders, “ Thesceplre 
shall not depart from Judah even if many flock to Hhiloh^^ considered 
as a centre or gathering place for riiose who acknowledged the crown 
of Joseph. The translation wo prefer as more in accordance with the 
facts of history is, ** A geeptre shall not govern for 
Judah as long a^theyfUck to Sliiloh;^' for the kix^dom did not come , 
to the ^ribe of Judah till after the removal of the tabernacle from 
Shiloh^ > (Compare Psalm kixviii. 60, 68 : also fi>r the phrase NuAb* * 
xxiv* If, and Is. xi. 1.) t 
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Dr. Kalisch Btudiouely avoids polemics, or lie would have said more 
on two other predictions, Genesis iii. 15, and xvii. 7, the former of 
which is constantly referred by Christian interpreters to the Saviour, 
and the latter is expressly applied to him by St. Paul, in Gal. iii. 16. 
On both these places indeed Dr. Kalisch might well have pointed out, 
that in Biblical Hebrew is a collective noun, and when understood 
of progeny may include, hut not designate, a particular descendant. 
We lieartily wish Dr. Kalisch success in the further prosecution of his 
arduous undertaking. He is producing a work of sterling value, 
altliougli we consider that he frequently discovers in the primeval 
narratives ideas of which the authors little dreamt. • 

^riio various Cliurches which have issued frpm th» great Reforma- 
tion movement of the sixteenth century perceive before them, 8 a 3 "s 
JM. de Prossens6,- serious problems for the future to resolve. Is the 
llelonmition to he continued and dev(Jo])ed, and developed in what 
S'‘nso ? Presuming Oliristiaiiit}^ to be divine, in some acceptation of 
the plirase, is its vigtu'ous future to be sought in new forms, or h}' 
reverting to its eiirlii st t^'pe ? and for those who think its future 
best ho])Os to lie in the reconstructing Church, and discipline, and 
doctrine as they vrere in the apostolic and immediately i^ost-apostolic 
])eriod, how and where are the forms of primitive and genuine Christian 
life and thought to be ascertained ? Th§ oHgin, or earliest raanifesta- 
tion of (-iiristianity concerns the future as much as the pix?sent and 
the })ast. On all ac<*oun‘ts the primitive age of the Cliurch must be 
recovered to bistorv and jwesented such as it really was. It does not 
indeed follow that if the belief and practices of the earliest Christians 
could bo accurately rt?i)roduced to us wc should ho able on their autho- 
rity to adopt altogether either the one or tlu? other. But their belief 
and practice will assist us in divining the facts on which they were 
Ibunded, and on which, in turn, we must found our own. M, do Pres- 
sense lias been anxious, though a profound believer in the divinity of 
CliristianitY, tliat his belief should not fetter his examination of the 
I'aets of his history. Of the volume now published, the introductioii 
ornbraees a sketch of the religious and philosojdncal system.^ which 
prticeded the advent of the Gospel, wutli many of w'hich it found itself 
more or less in relation, either as preparatory^ for, or in antagonism 
wdth, itself. In tlie^agan^vi^^ms generalh'- M. de Prossens6 observes 
a twofold process of preparation fur Christianity, that is by way' of 
opposition or contrast to that whRjh is spiritual in the grosser reli-, 
gions, and also by way of education for its better teaching on the part 
of the more refined philosophkjs. The true preparation for the spiritual 
teaching of Christianity M. de Pressense finds in Judaism ; he is 
determined, with some other modems, to perceive the very founda- 
tions of tlio Gospel in Abraham, and interprets the promise recorded. 
Genesis xii. 1, 2, as a Messianic prediction. In approaching the com- 
mencemcjit of Christianity, properly so called, M. de Pressense does 
not ignore the criticisms which have been dixeoteA against the 
♦ 

*• des Trots Proniiers Slides de r%lwe ChrdtreDne.” Far ^ 

ProasoDs <5, Le Premier SSi^cIe. Londou : 1). Nutt, 1838» 
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Gospel histories by Strauss, llaur, and others, but he disposes their . 
liypotheses and of that of M. Salvador in about six or seven 
p^cs. In what he there says he does not appear to think it possible 
that, though there may be an historical basis for the narratives in the 
Gospels, considerable portions of them may, consistently with that 
admission, be rejected as incredible. In his note upon the Pentecostal 
miracle he shows himself perfectly capable of appreciating the sort of 
difficulties which have struck other critics as apparent in the Gospels ; 
we do not, however, gather that, for his own part, he perceives 
them in the Gospels themselves. In this respect we must be per- 
mitted to doubty whether M. de Pressenso has succeeded in approach- 
ing the New T<Astament accounts with all the impartiality which *ije 
desired ; we are disposed to think that, if he had, he would have been 
led somewhat further in his account of the conversion of St. Paul 
than the observation — “ Pauha r^ellement vu et entendu Jesus Christ, 
mais le fait qu’il a et(3 soul a le voir et k Tentendrc montre combieu la 
disposition morale importe pour la perception d’un tel miracle dr 
than the quotation from Augustine, so truly suggestive : — Si Sfe- 
phanus non oranh-et^ ecclesia JPatthim non haheret. M. dc Pressenso 
employs a pleasing tone and style, and is at all events free from hiei’ar- 
chical and .sacerdotal prepossessions. 

The persecution of thc*Fr(jpch clergy in the last decade of the last 
century is a passage of history well deserving of note and J’ull of 
instiniction. Like some other persecutions, it led the way to a reac- 
tion ; it was followed by the concordat of Napoleon I., upon which has 
been built the ultra montanisrn prevalent in France under Nai>olcun 111. 
The work of the Abh4 Barruel, VHistoire du Clerge dans le temps do 
la Revolution Fran^aise^ is still tolerably well known; it was dedicated 
to the English nation in token of gratitude for tho hospitality exer- 
cised by this Country towards the clergy of a foreign creed in time of 
their suffering. England indeed was not solitary in the kindness she 
showed towards men who were expelled from their native soil for con- 
science’ sake, althougli the extent of relief which was afforded in 
England to the emigrh, and the circumstance of the hospitable nation 
being Protestant, made her benevolence the more romaz'kablc. But 
there was one government which, according to Father Theineiv* has 
never hitherto hod justice done it for i\^ charity and zeal in succouring 
the unfortunate ecclesiastics who emigrated from France rather than 
take the oath of submission to tht* State required by the Constitution 
civile du clerge decreed by tho National Assembly July 12, 17DO. 
This government is the Papal one; and Fa{her Theiner avails himself 
of his opportunities BsFr^fet des archives secrites du ratican to bring 
to light many documents illustrative of the paternal care of Pius VI. 
for his clergv — documents hitherto unedited, as we are assured, un 
sentiment Shwmilite chritienne. Another motive is, however, indi- 


s '^PocumentB In^dlts relaiifs aux Affaires Aeliffieviscs de la France, 17D0 k 
extraits des Archives Seerdtes du Vatican.*’ fublids par le B. P. Augustin 
Thein^, FrStre deTOraioire, Ac. Ao. 2 tomes. London : D. Nutt, 1857*1855. 
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, cated in the paragi*aph with which the reverend editor concludes his 
introduction prefixed to the second volume of his collection : — 

“Dans les pieces que nous avons parcourucs, cn lisant la toucliantc cor- 
respondance efes eedesiastiques Frau 9 ais et refugids ib I’abri de la paternclle 

{ irotcctioii du Saint-Si^ge, rien n*est plus frdqnent que de rencontrer, parmi 
es formulcs de Icur reconnaissance la promesse solennelle et saerde de publier 
dans leur patrie Ics bienfaits dont ils furent Tobjet, et Tindpuisable tendressc 
du vicairc dc Jesus Christ. 11s partirent, ct certainexnent, dans les causerics 
intinies de la famillc, dans les vieillccs dd^presbyierc ils auront racontd, les 
yeux hurnides de larines, a leurs confreres plus jeunes tout ce que TEglise dc 
Koine fit pour eux cn ces mauvais jours d’autrefois; mais ces rdcits sont 
owblics depuis longtcmps sans doutc. Puisse done le pr&ent ouvrage, dcho 
tardif, mais sincere, dc lours peusees, solder d’unc maniere plhs durable la delte 
lie lour reconnaissance !*’ — ^Tonie ii. pref. Ivi. 

It is very possible that some light ;on reflection broke upon the 
emigres when they came to consider what cause for thankfulness they 
i>)ally had to the Holy See. At all events there arc some documents in 
the collection of Father Theiner which do throw light upon it. By the 
comtUution civile du clergi the ecclesiastics were required to take an 
oath jicknowledging the supremacy of the State ; they were to be placed 
in some such relation to the civil power as the clergy of this country 
were by the Act of Submission, 25 Heniy WII. Some new dioceses 
were also to bo erected, consultative councils were assigned to the 
bishops, and some of their dispensing powers reserved to the metropo- 
litans, but no interference was intended with respect to the doctrines 
or formularies of the Church. When the course the Convention would 
pursue became unmistakeable, the Pop? was urged by Louis XVI. to give 
his consent beforehand to that which was inevitable; and after the decree 
it was suggested to him that the bishops should ])e authorized by him 
to consent to the new arrangements provisionally. Th% Papal policy, 
however, was unyielding; perhaps as a policy it was the best, but there 
docs not seem reason to magnify the charities of the Pope towards 
exiles whom he himself had made such. The documents now published 
by Father Theiner arc extracted from a collection of papers comprised 
in more than sixty thick folio volumes, entitled “ Do Charitate 
Sanctai Sedis erga Gallos,** now preserved in the Vatican. The several 
pieces in the present^publiqatiqp arc ill-arranged, that is to say, neither 
according to chronological order nor order of subject, but for the most 
part according to the dignity of thetr authors. Thus we have first the 
Papal allocutions and letters, then letters of royal pei'sons and states- 
men, of archbishops, .of bishops, of other ecclesiastics, and laymen. Nor 
is the]*c any guarantee that the selection made from an immense col- 
lection has been made upon any principle of fairness, or upon any prin^ 
ci])le but that of glorifying the Boman See. Each paper has prefixed 
to it a reference to the volume in which it is to be found, but not its 
own number in the volume ; there is therefore no clue to the relation 
in which the published papers stand to the^ unpublished. Father 
Theincr’s more recent works— his “ Life of Olement XIV.’* and Jus 
^ Position of Sweden relative to the Holy See**— have lied ifor t\kW 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVIIL]-Nbw Seuies, Vol. XIV: No. TI. 0 0 
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special object tbe exaltation of the Papal chair, and are one-sided* 
This is the more to be regretted as an earlier work is much more 
free in its treatment, and is an excellent and standard production on 
the ‘‘Compulsory Celibacy of the Clergy and its Consequences.*’^ 

The selection, therefore, which is now published, will be perused with 
a recollection of the position of the editor, and of his declared purpose* 
in editing it. He need not fear that any doubt should be thrown upon 
the genuineness of the papers j^hich are put forth. Many of them, 
inde^, would not now have seen the light unless it had been sup- 
posed to be a time when the extreme pretensions of the Eomish See 
might be courageously put forward with prospect of advantage to its 
cause. Such a ‘^cmojre” as that presented by Archbishop Maury 
to the I\)pe (tom. 1. p, 381) would not have been produced unless its 
production had been thought likely to be of service — at least not to 
be injurious. There is a time, in Papal policy, for saying “ these 
things are obsolete,” and a time for saying “ these j^hings never become 
obsolete.” Monseigneur Maury’s observations are instructive at thd 
present day. Glorifying Louis XIV. for his revocation of the Edict of 
Sautes, he vindicates the necessity for that measure by the distur- 
bances made by the Protestants in the provinces where they were 
strongest, after the maseacre of their brethren — nay, he justifu^s it by 
the excesses of the Frent^i devolution itself. Protestantism, free- 
thinking, and philosophy are heads only of one Cerberus. If Pro- 
testants arc tolerated in tbe least, they will not bo satisfied till their 
toleration is complete. The co-existence of different forms of religion, 
equally recognised by the State, is ns fatal to the glory of France as it 
is contrary to the prerogatives of the Holy See. 

|‘Un grand roi qucjlout Ic monde rcconnait ii cc scul litre, Louis XIV., 
qui arait bi bicii«4ludio fesprit dc .sa natiou, avail aj)pris ]>ar Ics ddsaslrcs du 
ses pred^ccsseurs, ct par son experience pcrsoimclle, (pic Ic caractcrc nK^ral dcs 
Fraii^ais ne pouvait pas s’allier avoc rcxercicc jmblic dc deux religions j)aral- 
161es, ct que pour cnx il cii etait en quchjuc sorlc dc d’un culte nalional, 

comme dc Timit^ dc I’Etrc Supreme : eVst a dire que, si J*ou veut eii adm<‘tlrc 
plusieurs, il n*cii existc plus aucun : (/nt units ant nnlluh, Lcs philosoplics if out 
pM njanqu4 do sc ligucr avec les Calvinisteii pour h’clever coutre la x6\ ocaliou dc 
Pedit de Nantes. Depuis un .sicclc on n*a cesso dc inultijdicr Ics dcclanuil ions 
philos*ipJiiques cii favour dc cette scctc republicuinc par cbsoucc et qui duruut 
cent ciuquanfc ans de guerres civilcs qu’clfe a^'cxcitAs, aspirait a criger la 
Irance cu repifbliquc,” ^ 

He adds, with an effrontery almost more than Homan ; — 


roi. 


And concludes that sulject by saying — 

“Il scrait impossible dc inalnf cnir Pexdcntiondc cette loi sans accordcr bienl of , 
par une coius^quence inevitable, k ocs memes Protestants dont elie rcconnatt ct 
Ugitiinc f existence politfone, dcs ^ies pnbliciaes, des temnlcSi I’admission aux 
emplois civile, en£a la tolerance la plus ulimitte et la plus ruuestc au gouvcmc- 
' ^ ** PP* 394, B. 


^ “ITcbar dtsr ettwaamnen ISi^oilgkeit 
f l(tare Folgen.” Altenburg.* 1828. • 
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In two discourses by the Rev. T. S. King ® the arguments against 
the doctrine of endless inflicted punishment are forcibly put, and the 
uncertainty, to say the least of it, of any critical inference from such 
words as awrw very faiidy pointed out. Mr. Bang is a little too fond 
of strong language, but an occasional excess in that way does not de- 
tract from the resd cogency of his statements. In particular, wc 
would direct attention to the observations which he advances concern- 
ing the fragmentary and meagre character of the Gospel histories. 
The accounts which we have of the Saviour’s discourses are too uncer- 
tain to permit the building upon them of any doctrine which does not 
cohere with what we can otherwise reasonably deduce concerning the 
^tributes of the Great Being. Whether the longf^ or shorter com- 
putation of the ministry of Jesus Chi'ist bo a^dopted, the discourses of 
Jesus which have been saved are spread very thinly over the period. 
All which has been handed down could^bc put into the compass of an 
ordinary pamphlet. But neither are his words spread evenly over the 
Supposed period of his ministry ; and if the Gospels were to be read 
with reference to their supposed chronology, the blank spaces, in 
which nothing is recorded of the Divine teacher, would be very 
striking. And Mr. King asks — 

Do preachers and critics deal fairly wfth rciijords of this character, thrown 
with such disorder into literature, tliat ati undisputed chronology of the 
Saviour’s life cannot be deduced from them, and so detached that scarcely a 
chapter is ever devoted to a single subject — mere crumbs aud driblets from a 
great career and soul— do they deal fairly with thejii when they treat them as 
if they were one cool, consecutive, systematic discourse or treatise from a 
divinely-appointed professor of theology for all time h” — ^p. 11. 

The like may be said also of the Epistles — they are fragmentary 
compositions for temporary purposes, and the authors of them set up 
no claim to he considered as uttering doctrines which are to be mea- 
sures of Christian truth for ever : 

*'We say that no one can appreciate this fractional character of the New 
Testament records, and especially of the records of Jesus’s instruction, without 
coming to this conclusion. Providence intended to give us, through these 
pages, hinUt of truth, and not a scheme of truth ; seed thoughts and not deve- 
lopments or systems, 2 few priiicmles kindled into vividness to be unfolded and 
applied by the growing mind of tlm Ciiurcb, and not rigid conclusions towiuclt 
its intellect in all ages was to be letherqd-” — P« 13. ' * 

Hence is very apparent the unfairness of bringing texts together bj^ 
the method of concordance and dictionary, and then pressing the sig* 
nification of words to their utmost limits, as well as tying them down 
to an uniform signification in the most varying connexions. 

The whole pamphlet is extremely well worth reading by those who 
have not as yet formed a decisive opinion on the subject of which iii 
treats. 

• • ■ 

^ The Dootriofr of Bndleas Punishment for the Sins of ;this Life tJ'nohiiitiaii 
ati<UnreaBODable.” Two Discourses d^vered in Holfis Street Church by 
Bev. Thomas ^rr King. Boston ; Oresby, Ninholls and Co. 1858. 
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De Wette® occupied, as he said of himself, a somewhat singular 
position velatiye to the history of New Testament criticism. Twenty- 
two years elapsed between the publication of the first and fifth edi- 
tions of his “ Introduction at the former date of 1826 he was in the 
van of the critics, and considered by many as altogether destructive in 
his views. But at the publication of the last edition in 1848, about 
two years before his death, his position was comparatively conserva- 
tive. His work is, indeed, peculiarly fitted to initiate English students 
into the modem criticism, and a very great service is rendered to them 
by the American translation which we have noted below. 

The late Beda- Weber,^ of Frankfurt-on-Main, had published in a 
collected form before his^ death a number of papers and articles whicli 
had previously appeared separately in periodicals. We the rather 
indicate the volume, because from its indifferent title it might mislead. 
Both the sketches which it comprises, as well as the Essays, are con- 
ceived in a thoroughly ultramontane spirit. The purpose of the author 
has been to recommend that type of “ Church-life’* which is found in 
some parts of Middle and Southern Germany; to exalt the partisans of 
the Austrian Concordat, to stigmatize Prussia, Protestantism, and the 
settlement of the Peace of Westphalia as standing in the way of 
Bomish aggrandizement. There is a bitter tone in the book, which 
does not surprise those w*lio <have dipj)ed a little into ultramontane 
polemics, but would suiprise any who meet with it for the first time. 
We have one or .two Protestant prints in England of urhich the tone 
is generally reprobated ; but even they do not exhibit so much gall 
and deep hate as do these extreme liomish publications. Wc by no 
means share all the opinions of Baron Bunsen : wc may think him mis- 
taken on many points — fluctuating, undefined to his own consciousness, 
pieti.stic, or what not. But the personalities which mark the article 
entitled, “ Bunsen, Stahl, Schenkel, imd Laboulayc,” ought to be in- 
jurious to any cause which i)ermits its advocates to empW such 
weapons. Stahl, the high Lutheran, is indeed spoken of with some 
moderation ; in High Churchism of any confession there are openings 
left for Eoman accommodations. But Bunstm is beyond liope or con- 
ciliation, and Schenkel is sunk even lower than Bunsen.. Schenkel is 
hated the more, because his logic is more severe. It is quite beside 
the points really at issue, in any criticising of vuch writers as Bunsen and 
Schenkel, to*taunt them with the reproach that their Christianity is 
nottlie Christianity of the„ Creeds, nor of the Bible interpreted accord- 
'ing to the Creeds. The question with them and with many others, 
even in less revolutionary England, is not whether the Creeds ate or 
are not an anachronism in modern Christianity, but how to be rid of 
them, and what, if any thing, should bo put in their place. , The Atha- 
nasian orthodoxy has done that for Chnstianity which Talmudism did 

for Judiusm. It has kept it together while it was necessary it should be 

^ ■ . ■ » ■ . 

® ''An HUtorlbo- Critical Introdvetion to the Canonical Books of the New 
Testament." By Wilhehn Martin Leberecht Be Wette, Doctor of Thfology, and 
reffular Professor in the University Of BsseL Translated from the Fifth^ imnrovcii and^ 
enlarged edition, by Frederick Frothinffhaxn. Boston: Crosby. Nicholls, ana Co. 1868 . 

^ Cartons aus dem deatsohen BUrohenlebin)/’ Von Beda Wlber. London: 

1868 . 
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‘ kept tt)gethor by some external protection. It has acted as swaddling' 
clothes for the infant, or, according to Dr. Arnold*s well-known simile,, 
as its shell to the jcernel. Stahl, as well as Beda Weber’s fraternity, 
is of the number of those who busy themselves in striving to keep the 
shell on, when in the course of nature it has opened to let forth the 
fruit within, and is about to fall away. 

We trust that the highly important work of Dr. Schenkel will 
meet with dde attention from thoughtful and inquiring persons in this 
country, particularly from those who, with all admiration and affection 
for Schleiermacher, are not satisfied with his theory of the depen- 
dence feeling as the sole root of the religious consciousness. No 
more valuable contribution to subj'ectivc thealogy lAs appeared since 
the day of Schleiermacher himself. Religion is peculiar to man. He 
is distinguished from all other beings that wc know of, as much by his 
religious consciousness as by his reasonfand his will. There niust^ be 
«ome spiritual faculty, some inner organ proper to this special capacity. 
Strictly speaking, this must be a faculty ot the spiritual, and not 
of the sensual soul, according to the defective conception of Sclileier- 
machor. Moreover, if such a faculty or organ is required as sh^ 
give an immediate relation between God and man, it can bo neither 
reason nor will ; for these immediately are Simulated by and act upon 
that natural system of things which sftrrounds us. But the con- 
science” is a specific spiritual faculty, testifying to the consciousness, 
not by inference, but immediately, of Him from wliom it proceeds. 

** Ought,” and ought not,” are imperative and unmistakcable, not m- 
direct and syllogistic. ^ * i/* 

So far, indeed, does Professor Schenkcl’s doctrine contrast itself witb 
that of Schleiermacher, that he says : — 

“So little docs the spirit receive from the world its awakening to a con- 
sciousness of God, that rather is this consciousness continually darkened and 
oppressed by it, and the truth of the proposition is undoubted — Consciousness 
of God and consciousness of the world are conversely related to each other j 
as this becomes stronger that becomes weaker, and as this becomes weaker 
that becomes stronger.” — p. 140. 

Nevertheless the conscience has a double function ; it is both the 
spiritual faculty whereby we are immediately conscious of the presence 
of God in us— this & its ifjliglbus function'; and it is also a regulative 
power, when, by reason of our relation to a sensible world, "we fall away, 
or are in danger of falling away, from God. This is its moral func- 
tion. We might say of it on the one side, that it is a witnessu^^ 
spirit, and on the other, that it is a striving spirit. Religion is tln» 
that consciousness of his own being which reveals itself to man '*'1^ 
conscience, and certifies him of his immediate personal union wi«i 
whose voice the conscience is. And morality is the'expresSibto of the 
necessity for the restoration of that perfect unten when it h^ bem 
interrupted or impaired. The religious functicgi of. t^e consoionco is 
generative or productive. Its moral function is restorative, ijgen^ 
dratiagi Qt renewing. So there are two important distinctions beW^h 

8 “Dio OhriltBdieDdgmstikvomStindpunktedesGewiswnsaus darwsteUV’ 
Von Dr. Daniel Schenkel. Enter Band ; Dio LehrgrundlegiiDg. London : D. 
Nutt. 1858. . f 
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Dr. Schenkel and the school of Schleiermacher— one respecting the 
origin of the conception of God, which, with Dr. Schenkel, is not de- 
pendent on the external world, but internal and immediate ; the other 
in iiie coincidence or inseparableuess of religion and morality. 

Our learned Heidelberg professor has a great horror of Pantheism ; 
lie esteems the doctrine of Schleiermacher to be essentially Pantheistic ; 
and lie is not content with modifjdng or supplementing it, but he must 
libsolutely be rid of it. Yet if he were not frightened with that bug- 
l>oar we think he would allow to Schleiermacher’s dependence theory a 
place at least in the formation of the religious idea. Historically, as 
it were, the sens& of forces raamfosted in the external world is tlv? 
source to man of Bis conception of the superhuman, of the divine. Tlic 
peroeptioii of his relation to those forces, and of his own comparative 
feebleness in their presence, generating a sense of dependence, 
supplies a rudimentary concept'on of God — a God regaixled, it is true, 
with awe and fear — a God not known as yet either to be good or bad., 
The moral part of the conception of God supervenes: and when 
the moral sense has been developed, conscience plays an important ])art. 
It will appear, liowever, on discussion, that the appeal to the conscience 
as an evidence of the presence of God with the human spirit is neither 
conclusive against a Pant^istfe scheme, nor conclusive of that pre- 
sence being immediate. 'JQie •Pantheist will undoubtedly admit that 
the phenomena of the conscience, as well as the other inward pheno- 
mena, are manifestations of the Deity. But he will demur to tho 
assumption that the phenomena of conscience should be considered 
immediate manifestations of Deity, more truly than any other functions 
of the soul on which man can rellect ; he would also have much to 
.say on the genesis of conscience itself. Dr. Schenkel must likewise 
expect it to be pointed out that he has not supplied any proof of 
the “personality’’ of God, for though the conscience be admitted 
as an evidence of tho presence of God with the human person, it 
does not thence follow that He is a person. The question of per- 
sonality is, however, discussed, pp. 25 — 2T. Further, while Dr. Schen- 
kel attributes the disturbance of the union between the divine and 
human spirit to the influence upon the latter of an external world, his 
adversaries will probably bp able to thrust him logically into tho ad- 
mission of a dualism. ^ 

Wc have only been able to indicate the “stand-point” itself occu- 
pied by Dr. Schenkel, and cannot follow throughout the scheme which 
he traces from it. We should especially have desired to have made 
some extracts from the section wherein he treats of the eombination of 
the divine and human elements in the Biblical writings, and undertakes 
to supply a key fmr their digmanunation. But we can only once more 
cordiall;f recommend the work to the examination of unprejudiced 
theologians. 

We welcome cof^tinuation of Dr. E. Bdth’s^ learned and com- 
preh^sive. history of the origin and progress of Philosophy, which 

i- v- * ■ I — r'* " ' 

^ '^Geschiobte ttiiserer aWudUindisdbia Eatwicklusgageflcbichte 

,tmi|weir sowobl pbilosophiscbsn ab rsligiosen Jdeen vpn ihren 

• Anfdn^eti biti auf die Gegenwart?'' V<m Dr, Eduard Bbth, ord. bff. Pro- 
*'01' der Philosopliiea. d. Ui^versitiU zu Heidelborg. Lobdoti : D. Nutt. 1858. 
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had hcon interrupted for many years by the serious illness of the 
author. The first part of this work appeared as long ago as 1846 ; it 
embraced the investigation of the Egyptian and Zoroastriaii sources of 
religion and philosojdiy. The second part, now published in 1:wo 
volumes, contains an investigation into the eai'lier Greek philosophical 
doctrines, those of the Ionian school and of Pythagoras. The peculi- 
arity of Dr. Itoth*s views consists in the preponderance which he gives 
to the Egyptian element as a source of Western religion and specula- 
tion, and to the important part which he makes the Phmnieians play 
as intermediaries between Egypt and Greece. He identifies the Phoe- 
nicians with the Pelasgi. The Hyksos, a Phcenfcian race, occupy 
Lower Egypt for a period of five hundred yeai‘s, and<)n their expulsion 
carry, as Pelasgi, the Egyptian theology or mythology into the islands 
and Greece, llcnco the first layer of popular religion in those regions. 
More speculative doctrines were afterwards transplanted thither by 
.the ** wise men,” and especially by Pythagorjis, from Egypt also, com- 
bined with ideas received from Persia. 

As far as the name Pelasgi is concerned, Dr. Ebth’s derivation of 
it from a root extant in Ethiopic, palashy migravit^ is as reasonable as 
any other. It is thus the same word, in fact, with Philistines (the 
H' or Jl is not a radical letter), and signifies “ wandcrci*s,”or “foreigners,” 
as the Philistines are translated in the iu]CX. version by aWo^vXoi, It 
do(^s not, however, follow from hence that all Philistines, Pelasgi, or 
wanderers were of the same origin. In like mauler as our Saxon 
ancestors gave the appellation of “XVeallas” to the British occupants 
of the island, and the Germans of the present day call the Italians 
Wiilsch that is, in each case, men of very different races are equally 
strangers to tliose who call them so. That Phceniciau wanderers 
occupied in very early times the islands of the Mediterranean, such as 
Crete and the coasts of that sea, both in Greece and on the Continent, 
is evident enough ; and that these visitors were called Pelasgi, not as 
a gentile name, but as an appellative, is extremely probable. But 
there ^ve^e other Pelasgi Who came into Greece by othor routes — 
namely, by land transit, l)y way of tlic Hosmus — and it is not possible 
to identify the.se with PhoDiiiciaos. To the Philistines, PhcBiiiciaus, or 
Pelasgi, Dr. Both attributes the transplantation of tlie Egyptian 
mythology into Greece. • Hoiacknowledgcs very little of that mytho- 
logy to be of native and of Aryaq origin. In this portion of his work 
his conclusions are open to much exception ; ho has not .^venlta due 
weight to the fact that Greece during a long period reacted upon 
Egypt, and he has adopted too unhesitatingly the opinions of Gr$ek 
writers themselves^ particularly of later authorities, such as Plutarch. 
It is indeed true that both the Egyptian — or, as it may rather , he 
called, the Ethiopian theological system — and the Aryan were opsmical 
religions. They were alike founded upon the impressions made on 
men issuing from distinct ancestries by the^hhservatipu of external 
nature. v , < * 

9 It is, however, of more importance to trace how there grow*up side 
by side with the cosmioal mythology of Chreeoe, whether this were 
of Indian oi?o{ African origin, a^system of pbilo^p*hioal speoulatiolai# 
Por it is tiirough its philosophy or speculation, and not through itS 
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mythology, that Greece has exercised a permanent influence 6n the 
philosophy and religion of the West even to our own day. It may 
be allowed that the earliest Greek philosophers, as Thales and Pytlia- 
goras, visited Egypt ; and the story is well known that the latter 
submitted to be circumcised, in order to be received as a disciple by 
the priests of Thebes. It must by no means be inferred from this, 
that those philosophers acquired their speculative hypotheses in that 
country, although they may have learnt there much practical know- 
ledge, and gathered material on which their speculative powers were 
exercised. The Egyptian religion was, as has been said, a cosmical 
one, and the Egyptian worship a nature w^orship. But that people 
were not led bacRwards tfrom their observation of nature to the inves- 
tigation of causes and principles. The furthest advance which they 
made in this direction is possibly in their resolution of the universe 
into two substances and twc^i conditions (Ifeph, or wind; Neith, or 
water : Pascht, space ; and Sevech, time). But the Greek mind, when 
its speculative powers were once awakened, was too abstract to be 
long fettered by Egyptian physiology, even if for awhile it might bo 
in some degree influenced by it. Nevertheless, the first efibrt which 
even Greek speculation made in the search after principles — namely, 
that which sought to find^he* cause of things in the abstraction of 
number — was singularly hopeless and unfruitful. It need scarcely be 
said that there is no connexion whatever betw'een the above-mentioned 
“ quatemity’* in- the Egyptian mythology and the rirpakrvc iaOtjf of 
the so-called Pythagorean or Orphic verses. There is, moreover, no 
evidence of Pythagoras himself having arrived at any conception even 
remotely approaching the doctrine of the Unity of God. And iu his 
endeavour to connect Pythagoras himself with the Orphic hymns. Dr. 
Roth exhibits his besetting failing of attributing undue weight to late 
and untrustworthy authorities, relying, for instance, on scraps from 
Diogenes Laertius, Jamblichus, Proclus, and the extracts of Stobaus. 
Likewise it must he said, that when he has an unexceptionable autho- 
rity to produce, he diseovers in him, by reason of his own precon- 
ceptions, more than any other person can. Thus he quotes a passage 
from Aristotle (Physic. Ill*, c. 4, § 2) respecting the Pythagorean 
doctiane of the Infinite:-^ 

All those who seem to have applied themselves in anyway worth speaking 
of to this kind of philosophy have trCatcd of the Infiuitc, and all settle it 
to be a kind of principle of things^just os tlic Pythagoreans do^not as an 
Attribute to any other (subject), but so as the Inmutc itself be Suljstnuee 
(pitirla). Por the Pvth^reans have asserted the Infinite to be in objects of 
sense, and also that that which is beyond the heaven is infinite.’— Roth, ii., 2. 
Notes, p. 256, 

We cannot perceive here the slightest trace of a Deity in tho most 
extenuated sense of the word, much le^s of a self-conscious Being. 
But Dr. Bdth finds in the passive — ' 

’’Das Unmidlieha wprde idso von den Pythagorcern alfi eine Subi(an;^xind* 
hMflb Hue SuMa^z oefeachtet, izphke dU Unz^lirkkeit 

dutHTsU 
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Th(? italics are Dr, Eoth’s. His especial endeavour is to exalt 
Pythagoras as the transmitter from Egypt to Greece of the doctrine 
of an “ Urgottlieit,” ‘‘ Urgeist/* Dut it could not escape him that 
Aristotle is not speaking of Pythagoras himself, but of Pytliagoreans, 
as he does, if we are not mistaken, invariably throughout his works. 
His words supply no evidence whatever concerning the personal teach- 
ing of that philosopher, and his practice rather inclines us to 
think that he considered the history of Pythagoras to be mythical. 
Dr. lldth has gathered together the results of an immense learning 
and research. The arrangement of his materials is systematic ; his 
^wrk altogether is highly interesting and instructive.* With many of 
his speculative conclusions, as far as we can foresee^them, we should 
probably coincide. He has been weighted, however, with two serious 
drawbacks — he has made his theory too complete at starting, and ho 
is by far too little discriminating in thorvalue which he attaches to his 
authorities. 

Adolpli Cornill subjects the current idealist and materialist theories 
to a thorough sifting. His object is to show tliat idealism and 
materialism, in none of their forms, are piii'e ; that they mutually in- 
terlace each other ; and he thus purposes to prepare the way for a 
reali^t doctrine which shall supersede* boyi the one and the other. 
The interest of the iiupiiry as to the triAh and value of these several 
theories turns mainly upon their applicability to the phenomena pre- 
sented by that which we call the human soul. 1« it a sufficient 
account of these phenomena, of consciousness, of reasoning, of will, to 
say that they are functions of an immaterial personal being ? On the 
other baud, is it a sufficient or more consistent and complete hypo- 
the.sis to say that these functions are the result of some unknown 
powers of matter? The very entrance of tho term matter, “ material,’* 
and “immaterial,” into each hypothesis is sufficient evidence that 
neither hypothesis is satisfying ; for it is acknowledged on all hands 
that we only know of matter, that we are affected in certain ways by 
something which is external to ourselves. What relation these pro- 
perties of matter, as we call them, have to the essence of matter itself 
is entirely unknown to us. But wo suppose, conceive, according to the 
Jaws of our own sub^ctivc being, and form an idea, that there is a sub- 
stratum or essence whiclf caities these propei’iies. We are, indeed, 
warned, after a little reflection, aga\|ist imagining that ouf conceptions 
of the material can give us any precise or really truthful measure of it 
as it is in itself, for we not only come to distinguish between the* 
qualities which we coll primary and secondary, qualities in the external 
things themselves, and the same qualities as they affect us, but we also 
notice that the same primary qualities do not produce the tame 
secondary effects upon subjectivities which are different from our own. 
Certainly the subjectivity of a dog contributes an idea to his conception 
of a rose or of a piece of carrion very differcgit from that which is 
formed by a man. Much more uncertain is the idea vniich we form of 
• • ■■ 

“ MateriaysDitif Uad IdesttAuta iu fbtenaefle&wVtt^jm HnMdketuiigftiisea 
beleuchtet,” von Adolph Comill. Loiid|gRr!%, Nutt. 1^. ‘ ^ 
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£i substratum which carries the properties of matter ; and it is evident^ 
how men in diflerCut stages of mental development conceive differently 
of the essence or power which underlies matter and its parts. The 
supposed resolution of all material things into the four elements as 
ultimates depended upon the idea which the human mind could, in 
former ages, contribute to its observation of the outward world. Some- 
times, indeed, the human idea makes a leap forward, anticipates dis- 
cover3% interprets natiu’e’s sentence before it is finished. Sometimes 
it lags beliind, or observation outstrips it ; but never does tlie human 
idea anticipate all discovery, or embrace a whole kosmos witliin itself, 
knowing the All which must be, before sensual perception has revealed 
to it that whiSi is. ^o great, then, is the uncertainty as to the 
material, and as to the extent in which the human mind modifies to 
itself that which is presented to it; and even this would diller — 
ayiix^iyov otrov — whether the ^objective existence be the w^ax, ^ud the 
subjective mind the seal, or t\\& mind the wax, and the objects tli^i 
seal. All this uncertainty as to the material must enter into the 
conception of the non-material, and more besides ; for if we may be 
jubtified in following the common consent, according to which man is 
divisible into an immaterial soul and a material body, wc do not know 
but that some of the properties at least of that which we call material 
may enter into that whicn call immaterial, as some which iu^c j>ro- 
perly immaterial cannot be excluded from the material. Extension, 
for instance, m^y bo common both to the material and the immaterial ; 
or if there be not such community or interchange of properties, never- 
theless in our theoric.s, as they have hitherto been framed, it does not 
seem possible to prevent the intrusion of notions which belong 
to one region of conceptions into that of the other. The materialist 
must admit a force as the source of his brain-function, and allow a 
vegetative and germinal life at least to the animal cells ; he must 
grant forces of polarity, attraction, repulsion, and the like, to his 
material atoms ; but these are ideal conceptions. On the other hand 
the idealist attributes to the unknown “ soul'* immateriality and, per- 
sonality, which are merely subjective conceptions, and indivisibility, 
which is a notion taken from observation of matter. 

The remedy for these contradictions it is the purpose of A. Comill 
to suggest in bis present essay. It is bo foufid in the recognition 
— at least hypothetically — of real soul,” as well as real “ matter.” 
The term “immateriality,” as applied to the 80\il, disappears — not 
because be holds the soul to be material, but because, with respect to 
it, it is unmeaning; personality likewise, because of its idealism; 
while consciousness is acknowledged to belong to it as an observed fact. 
Neither will “ immortality” be a proper expression for the durability 
of the soul. And here, as in all other departments of being, induction 
must .be the guide to truth. A true psy^ohology must be founded 
upon, or. verified by$^. lu the meantime^ Herr Gomill adopts as a 
starting-point, hr hypothesis, a monadolpgy hko that of Beneke. We 
confers we do ifSt see as yet, how the theoi^ of a soul monad, rpund 
which are gathai*ed^ as it were, the . components of the matui'e and 
^ develop soul, or whieh (^evelopes itself from a*germinal into 
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'a perfexit soul, is free from the objections which have been alleged 
kgainst materialist and idealist theories; it seems to borrow an analogj 
from a materialist theory of atoms ; and an unknown substratum, and 
unknown forces from idealism. Herr Cornill will, no doubts develope 
his views further. The searching and detailed criticism to which he 
has subjected the opinions of other eminent philosophers and psycho- 
logists, renders his present essay not so pleasant a study as it might 
have been with less of a polemic form. For the future he will perhaps 
deliver himself more independently, with less express reference to the 
ojDinions of others. On this occasion it may have been wise for him to 
tlvow his performance into the form which ho'has ghren it. Ho has 
effectually vindicated a place to himself, and bis riglA to bo listened 
to. But it is certainly a weakness which besets German authors, that 
whatever subject they choose to illustrate they must tell one every- 
thing that everybody else has before sai^ upon it. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

ll/rAiTAIlAJAH,*’ I said, “the Almighty has given you great 

iVl power, and 1 trust ” ‘^My Almighty,** interrupted the 

old king, “ is the Company.** This characteristic reply is quoted by 
Mr. Baikes, in his “lievoit in the North-West Provinces of India,* **^ 
as an illustration of the fidelity and devotion which the native princes 
cherish for the Briti.sh power. In his judgment, the origin of our 
recent and still existing disturbances in India is attributable to a 
mutiny in the Bengal army. He does not deny the existence of 
a revolution, but ho maintains that the revolution grew out of a mili- 
tary revolt, and not out of a national discontent. The constituents of 
the rebellious combination were three: Sepoy ambition, predatory 
predilection, and Mahometan rivalry. The Sepoy of Bengal, though 
treated with justice and liberality, and without any excuse for a Prse- 
torian career, made a blind rush at supreme power. This conduct was 
not prompted by religious enthusiasm, but by the lust of gain and the 
love of rule ; and the ruuimehtary disaffection of the Sepoy may be 
traced back to those reverses at Cahool, which first taught the natives 
of India that an English army might bo annihilated. By the preda- 
tory class, the Goojurs, the Mewathes, the military msurrection was 
the signal of revolt. Their hereditary vocation was plunder, and this 
they now exercised Vith a rigid impartiality.^ The green 
Mahomet, too, was unfurled. His followers believed that under t|i6 
^auspices of the Great Mogul at Delhi their lost ascendancy wpold be 
recovered, andl, in their deep hatred to the Chrisi^an, they rushed forth 
to kill and destroy. Although the quick success of thp insurgents led 
the mass of the people to conclude that England^S day was gqpe bjr, 

i 

I » Notes on Revolt ia thoNoiih-Westefin Provinees of Ihd3a»\ 

Baikes. liOndon ; J^ngmAD, Ikown, aisl Oo; 1858. ^ ^ 
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the great agricultural communities regarded the English race With un-' 
feigned compassion, and at first lamented the lost social order. But 
as the course of events hurried on, as magistrate and impost disappeared, 
passive disaffection increased ; for in the suspension of government the 
people saw the arrival of that long-desired millennium when there 
should be no quarter-day. But even this natural feeling yielded to a 
few weeks’ experience of anarchy, and the bulk of the taxpaying pro- 
prietors in the Doab, after the fall of Delhi, cordially welcomed back 
their English masters. In discussing our future policy in India, Mr. 
Baikes deprecates all territorial expansion, and advises that every inde- 
pendent or protected state be instructed that wo prefer faithful allfes 
to doubtful subjects. Next in rank to the princes of India come the 
Talookdars of our own provinces. Throughout the North-Western 
provinces the Talookdar, at the various periods of cession and conquest, 
was treated tenderly, and wher. his fall came, it was gradual and not 
unexpected. In Oude the case was different. The Talookdar class 
all over the country was suddenly thrown into a state of collapse. 
Forty years* possession was treated as nothing; old ejected share- 
holders were endowed with beneficial interests which they had never 
even claimed. The consequence was that, when the mutiny broke out 
in Oude, 'the Talookdars r^^se eh masse to reinforce it. The Hukdars or 
rightful owners surrendered a\j discretion, and swelled the rebel ranks 
or were hunted down and killed by. their village lord. The grand 
mistake in the Governor-General’s proclamation, however, was not so 
much the threatened confiscation of the landed property of rebellious 
Talookdars as the extra-legal cession of full rights in their holdings to 
certain men named in the notification. For the future this village 
oligarchy must be made amenable to law ; but its absolute extinction 
is not consistent with the safety or durability of our empire. In bis 
more general smwey of the Indian question, Mr. Baikes proposes entire 
religiou.s freedom, affirming that our vocation is to keep the public 
peace, not to govern the public mind. To attempt to force the policy 
of Europe on the people of Asia he pronounces a fatal error. The 
distribution of power in tho Begulation province’s only retards social 
progress, and the quasi-Oriental or Punjab system, in which a distinct 
chief is invested witli all legitimate power, is the only form of adminis- 
tration which is appreciable by the popfflar fntellect, or is calculated to 
advance the ^public interests. In his chapter on the reconstitution of 
the police and Dfitiye army, Mr. Baikes advises the employment of 
r^inients of organized police, embodied on the plan of the Punjab 
Guides, with a strong infusion of. Hindoo or quasi-Hindoo tribes ; 
a rural constabulary absorbing the old Khalsa SikRs with a Hindostanee 
complementary element. The numerical force of the regular army of tlie 
North-Western provinces is eventually fixed by Mr. Baikes at 18,000 • 
foot and 4500 horse* The proportion of European to native soldiers need 
not, he, thinks, ^exi^euc one-fourth of the regular military force; and 
Gie Europeans might Germans, Italians, or Swiss mercenaries. Mr. 
Baikes “protestil against the^absurfity of a free press among* thcT 
n^iyes of Indian”' insists on the neoessisy of inflicting spvete punish- 
, xnein on the mutinous Sepoys, while observing moderation and recog- 
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Rising the distinction of criminality ; and lays great emphasis on the 
personal character of the British officer. He must judiciously com- 
^bine the opposing attributes of ardour and gentleness; or in the 
Orienjtal vernacular he must be at once murrum (soft) and gurrim 
(hot). ,The Punjab, ho says, must garrison Hindostan,. and Hindostau 
the Punjab, and he that aspires to a complete ascendancy over Sikhs 
must be just, inflexible, benevolent, and bold. ‘‘ The tramp of his war- 
horse should be heard two miles off.” We have only to add that Mr. 
llaikcs’s experience as Judge of the Sudder Court at Agra, and Civil 
Commissioner with Sir Colin Campbell, entitles him to give an inde- 
pendent verdict on many questions of practical importanpa to our Indian 
eidpire. 

Colonel George Bourchier, O.B., in his ‘'Eight Months* ,Camr 
paign,’*2 has produced a connected narrative of our late military opera- 
tions in India from the outbreak of the Sepoy mutiny to the defeat of 
the Gwalior contingent. The book doe^not protend to be a composi- 
tfoii, but it is at least a readable soldier-like production. The story of 
the campaign is related with simplicity* and brevity, and though 
occasionally interrupted by the insertion of professional details, sustains 
its interest to the last. The rebellion, with General Nicholson, he 
attributes neitlier to greased cartridges,, the annexation of Oude, nor 
the paucity of European officers, but to theJioHg-cherished determination 
of the Sepoys to make England’s weakness their opportunity, and to 
the patriotic aspirations of the native population, it was, we believe, 
Theodore Hook who said that six-and-eightpcnce was* at the bottom 
of everything. Conformably to this rather commercial view of life, 
Colonel Bourehier attributes the hostility of Nana Sahib to the dis- 
continuance of the i>ension granted to the late Peishwah Bajee Rao, 
his adopted father, and to the conversion of a five into a four per cent, 
loan by Lord Dalhousie. 

These views arc confirmed by the evidence of Mr. Edwards, Judge 
of Benares, in his “ Pei*sonal Adventures.”^ This gentleman was sole 
European officer in charge of the Budaon district, in Rohilcund, when 
the mutiny broke out. There the people rose in a body, exasperated 
by the decrees of the civil courts and the operation of our revenue 
system, murdered and expelled the auction-purchasers, and resumed 
possession of their he^^ditai^'’ estates. According to Mr. Edwards, the 
rural classes hated the Sepoys, evinced no sympathy in the.sacrilegious 
cartridge-movement, and could not Have been acted on by any cry of 
their religion being in danger. Only questions involving their rights 
and interests in the soil and hereditary holdings — interests dearer than, 
life — excite them to* a perilous degree. Mr. Edwards’s narrative, drawn 
up under circumstances of great personal danger and considerable 
anxiety, and transmitted to his family in England after his escape into. 

* Eight Months’ Campaign against the Bengal Sepoy Army doting tbei Mutiny 
of 1857.^* By Colonel George Bourchier, C.B. LondcAi : Smith, Elder, sn^Co. 
1868. ‘ ‘ ^ ^ 
• * ^'J’ersonal Adventures dur^ the . Indian BebeUion in. BohUcund, 
ghur, and Oude." iPj Wilfiam Awards, Esq, London ; Smjtb, ,£ider».and €!o« 
1868. • 
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Cawnpore, may be briefly characterized as picturesque, pleasapt, and 
pious. 

Equal in piety, but (to resume our alliterative verdict) unparalleled in 
pretension and unrivalled in platitude, Mr. Frederick Cooper’s “ Crisis 
in the Punjab,”^ may win a momentary attention. He, too, depre- 
cates centralization with divided responsibility, and pronounces the 
result to be neutralization of force and waste of power. The Punjab 
system, with a recognised responsible head to each district, has ids 
decided approbation. Of his philosophy and grammar some notion 
may be foimed from his recorded opinion that the loyalty of the 
Punjab once assured, every subsequent mutiny in the territories icere 
absolutely Divifte blessmgs of his language and sentiment in combi- 
nation with the previous categories, the reader may judge from the 
quotation that “but for God’s lightning” (alluding to the electric 
telegraph) “ simultaneity had been added to spontaneity, and the em- 
pire was not worth a week^s purchase.” The book, however, as a 
recital of events in which Mr. Cooper seems to have borne an honour- 
able pai*t, is not without value and interest. 

Believing that the unhappy revolt, which has already been sufli- 
eiently discussed by English authors, was the result of misconception 
of the true character of British rule, Bosabhoy Frainjeo, a Parsee and 
native of Bombay, has instituted a compaidson between it and its pre- 
decessors.® In his review of the Mahometan and Maharatta power in 
India, he establishes, without difficulty, the despotic violence, tlio 
atrocious and sanguinary cruelty, the fanatic intolerance of the former, 
the corruption, injustice, avarice, and wasteful luxury of the latter. 
The British raj, on the other hand, he describes as equitable and bene- 
ficent ; asserts that the revenue and judicial departments arc based on 
good foundations ; commends the Government for its abolition of many 
gnjat social evils ; for its encouragement of art, science, and education ; 
for its extension of commerce, resulting in the increased employment 
and improved condition of the Indian population; for its religious 
tolerance and political impartiality. He strongly condemns the con- 
duct of the Bengal soldiery, and deplores the injuries, “ temporary, ho 
will hope,” which the native interests have sustained from the work of 
a few of the miscreant sons of India herself.” 

Educated at the Elphinstone Institution, ki tho Presidency of 
Bombay, with the command of correct and even idiomatic English, 
tho vindicator of the British Government, whose brochure wo have just 
noticed, again c6mes before us as the author of a book entitled “ The 
Parsecs.”® Dosabhoy Franyee, himself a Parsee, sympathizes with his 
fallen compatriots ; chroniejes the events of their history ; records their 
manners ; expatiates on their virtue, and defends their religious views. 
The numerical strength of the followers of Zoroaster, he informs us, 

^ '^The Critiis in the Funjab from the IDth of May until the Fall of Delhi.” By 
Frei^ric (Jooper/Fsq. £ond<in ; Smith, Eider, and Co. 1858. 

^ ^VChe British contrasted with its Predecessors," &o. By Dosabhoy 
Framjee. London *, Smith, Elder, and €b. Bombay : Smith, Taylor, and 0o.c> 1858^. 

. ® The Parseee, their Histoiy, Manners, (^toms, and Eeligion." By Do- 
fabhoy Pramjee. London; Smith, Elder, and Co, 1858. * 
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'Iocs nqt exceed 160,000 persons, including the Parsecs of Persia, 
The greater number is found in Bombay, and some of the cities in 
Gnjerat. The scattered Parsees of the continent are the descendants 
of the ancient Persians who emigrated to India on the conquest of 
their country by the Arabs. They form an important link between 
the English in India and the native inhabitants; maintain an un- 
shaken loyalty to the British, and while asserting their own religious 
independence, desire the consolidation of t^eir rule. Under the in- 
fluence of Western civilization they eagerly embrace the opportunities 
afforded them for individual improvement or social amelioration. Un- 
trammelled by the restraints of caste, enterprising in oommerce, intel- 
ligent, benevolent, and industrious, they already occup«f an honourable 
and distinguished position in the eastern empire of Great Britain. 
Their professional and industrial success is attested; their generous 
spirit, exemplified by the Parsec baronet^Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeobhoy and 
others, variously noticed ; and their integrity and moral purity com- 
mended. Their early history, their emigration at the period of the 
Mahomodan conquest, their domestic habits, tlioir marriage festivities, 
funeral ceremonies, internal government, and commercial pursuits, are 
carefully described. Monogamy is the prevailing and legal institution 
among them ; but bigamy, though gcnei*aliy prohibited, is exception- 
ally allowed. Education is backward, bi 4 t me more advanced* minds 
promote, and the less advanced accept it. The chapter on religion 
will bo found to contain some interesting remarks on an obscure and 
controverted subject, the origin and progress of Zoroastrianism, with 
the collated opinions of eminent authorities, such as Bopp, Hoeren, 
llask, Grotefond, and Adelung, on the antiquity of the Zend language 
and the sacred writings of the Parsees. The final judgment of our 
author is thus expressed : — 

Tlic Zend Avasta itself contains intrinsic evidence of its being composed 
inorc than 2500 years Jigo, in the reign of Gushtasp, The Parsecs adore one God 
only, eternal and almighty; they reverence I he heavenly bodies and fire, as 
visible images of the invisible Deity, but emphatically repudiate their worsliip. 
They acknowledge in Ormuzd the iMiicipIc of all llighteousncss ; in Ahriman 
tlic author of all evil. TJiey believe that the most acceptable sacrifices to God 
are good actions; that the best court of equity is a pure conscience; that 
truth is the basis of all wec’ll^tec. To exalt the glory of Ormuzd, to enfeeble 
the power of Ahriman, is tlie forcindii duty of man. To resist the temjitations 
of the Evil Principle we must have rccaursc to prayer. Prayer must com- 
mence with coufessiou of sin. God, the Doer, the Creator, the Governor, and 
Pro.server of the world, will also be the Jud^c of men. In the General Resur- 
rection every one will bo rew^arded or punished according to his merits or de- 
merits. For the good a place of happiness, called paradise or heaven, is pre- 
pared; for the wicked a place of torture. Diamonds and rubies, flowers and 
touutains, the scent of roses and the songs of birds, svmbolizc ilie happiness of 
those who worship none other than one God, and walk in tlie ways of holiness 
all their lives. On the other hand, the abode of the shiner, the evil disposed, 
and the wicked, is described in the darkest colours imr^inable.* - 

Barth’s researches,^ from the moment of their publication, retidw all 

• > ■ , . --- ■ /- 

^ Barth's '*lS«ivels." Vols. 4 and 6. London : Loogman Co. 1858.s' ' 
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the previous books, on which we have been used to rely for information 
on the subject of Central Africa, obsolete. Though ideas and*^ know- 
ledge among the people of these regions are stationary, power, and the 
vigour to wield it, is perpetually changing hands. Political revolutions 
are as frequent and more violent than in Europe. Their favourite 
notion of a Christian, that he is a barbarian who sits still eating raw 
eggs all day, is as prevalent now as it was in the time of Park. On the 
other hand, a whole province in Western Bornu, which on his first 
visit Dr. Barth saw populous and flourishing, was, when he passed it 
only two years later, a mournful waste of deserted villages, and ruins 
overgrown wilji, reed-grass . 

The two concluding volumes, now published, will be found of eVeii 
superior interest to their predecessors. Timbuktu and the Niger are 
hero brought into actual existence before us out of the romance-land in 
which they have hitherto lain. Instead of any highly-coloured word- 
painting, l)r. Barth gives, in the plainest language, the events which 
occurred to himself day by day. The intci'est excited in the reader by 
his straightforwmd simplicity iar exceeds any that can be produced by 
all the arts of newspaper rhetoric. Headers who arc weary of the grand 
style, the everlasting effervescence of professional “ Travels,” will find in 
Dr. Barth the refreshing variejby of plain truth and solid fact. The 
difficulties with which thi traveller has to contend are so varied, and 
call forth such a display of resources on Ins pari, as to lend an interest 
quite dramatic even to a proceeding so simple as the movement from 
one town to another. Besides climate, incessant attacks of fever, and 
occasional rheumatism and dysentery, there are predatory bands, and 
regular robbers to be avoided in crossing the country, extortionate 
governors, and treacherous servants in the cities. Worst of all is the 
iaiiatical religious antipathy of the Mahomedan populace, from which 
a friendly Sheikh is hardly able to protect the Christian, w'ho must 
rely on his own revolver and courageous demeanour. The rulers of 
Arab Negroland are more enlightened than the population, and sliow a 
great disposition to open up a communication with the English. Tim- 
buktu, situated on the edge of the desert, and in a very unsijttled dis- 
trict, does not offer the same field for commerce as the more industrious 
regions of Eastern Bornu. On the other hand, its accessibility by the 
Niger will doubtless invite attention to it jn th®, first instance, as it is 
now ascertained that there is no water'communication by the Bcnuwd 
with Lake I'sad. Meantime the«French arc pressing upon the north, 
and making themselves felt as a contiguous power, notwithstanding the 
interposition of the Great Desert. If the English and French could 
agree on a certain line of policy with regard to the tribes of the inte- 
rior, those regions might be easily opened to peaceful intercourse. 
Mungo Park, m his voyage in a lone bark up the river, adopted the 
policy of firing at any one who approached him in a threatening atti- 
tude. A most selfish proceeding, which did not secure himself, and 
made all aftcircommanication doubly difficult, The ferocious attack 
of tfie Tawarek upon Major Laing is supposed to have been stimulated 
by the desire of revenge for the miscliief thus inflicted by Pfifrk, ak 
much as by the prospect of plunder. Everywhere Hr. Barth found 
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.traces, of the excitement caused among the surrounding tribes by the 
mysterious appearance of the Christian in his solitary boat. The laps© 
of fifty years hacT not obliterated the remembrance. 

Dr. Barth set out from Tripoli, March 24, 1850, and returned 
August 28, 1865. The whole cost of his five years’ wanderings, in- 
eluding tho presents given to, or.extorfced by, governors, as well as the 
payment of the debts left by Richardson’s expedition, was only 1600^, 
Is it too much to expect that Parliament, which lavishes thousands in 
pensions to royafty, or tho peerage, should bestow a modest acknow- 
ledgment on the humble traveller who has ruined his health and con- 
stitution in services of solid value to this country ? • « 

Bagneres-do-Bigorre forma with Luehon a ^ort of«Jecond Paris — a 
Paris two hundred leagues from Paris, says M. H. Taine, in his agree- 
able little volume, entitled, ‘^Voyage atix Pyr6n6es.”® In addition to 
the attractions of this demi-capital of elegance, the author enumerates 
tho amenities of many other towns in the Pyrenees. In a light, 
descriptive style he recounts his travels from Roy an to Toulouse ; 
gossips about men and manners ; life at watering-places ; the land- 
scape, and the country i)eoplc. lie relieves and varies his traveller’s 
tale with the recital of legends of the Middle Ages, or with sketches of 
tho bourgeois happiness of the seventeenth century. His book con- 
tains little tliat is important, but it nyiy^be recommended to those 
readers who wish to acquire superficial though necessary information 
on La Valloe d’Ossau, la Valleo de Luz, Bagneres, arvd Luehon.” 

A valuable manual of the History of Italian Diplomacy,® from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century, has been compiled by Alfred Reu- 
mont. llis essay commences with a brief notice of the nature and 
progress of this peculiarly Italian institution. Its Florentine, Vene- 
tian, and Roman varieties are delineated; tlie titles, instructions, 
credentials, ceremonials, dispatches, and financial conditions, — in fact, 
the entire aggregate of ambassadorial requirement and circumstance, — 
are succinctly treated ; and an ample appendix relating to the literature 
of Italian diplomacy, and containing historical illustrations and docu- 
ments, enhances the worth of Mr. lieumont’s disquisition. 

A comprehensive view of the position and the resources of the Otto- 
man Empire, and of the relations of Oriental Christianity to Turkish 
supremacy, may be foind in F. Eiclimaii’s calm and impartial work bh 
tho “ Reforms of our Moslem Ally.”^® The persecutions which the 
Christian subjects of tho Porte foi^erly underwent, the author ini- ^ 
putes to the general spirit of the times and the reli^ous charactelr i/t 
Islam, rather than to official violation of conce^ privileges. He 
asserts that the Sultans have always in principle reacted the coneb^ 
sions made to the Christian Churches in their dominions; and^that^all 
recent modifications in their enactments have essentially promhtbd ISh 
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interests of the Christian population. He contends that the P^rte is 
anxious to recognise in all her subjects citizens of the Grand Seignor, 
equally indebted for their political and religious rights *to the equity of 
the Saltan ; that she is desirous to abolish all partial immunities, and 
to effect an absorption of races into one Ottoman Empire. Whether 
the Porte has the power, as well as the wish, he does not undertake to 
pronounce ; but he declares all return to the ideas of “ old Turkey” im- 
possible, and asserts that western civilization, through the various 
media of religion, politics, traffic, and industry, has already made itself 
so deeply felt, that any attempt to revert to the old heroic system of 
Islam would bo c\*ushed in the bud. An iron necessity compels the 
Porte to contindb in tlje path of reform, to assimilate her political 
constitution to that of the great European Powers ; to aim at the an- 
nihilation of the old Moslem principles. To accept reform is the only 
way of escaping the embarrassments and dangers in which the anta- 
gonistic position of her Christian subjects threatens to involve her.^ 
Against Greek development, Catholic ambition, French and Russian* 
diplomacy, the Porte endeavours to defend herself with all the resources 
of Oriental subtilty and European statesmanship. She thoroughly com- 
prehends the exigencies of her position, the secret of her preservation. 
For her support and restoration -she looks to England. The policy and 
aspiratiofl of Turkey are, Hear Eichmann maintains, perfectly intel- 
ligible : the power and vitality of Turkey are questionable. He refrains, 
howcv<*r, from al.l judgment on this point, pronouncing only the ap- 
proaching extinction of Mobamedan institutions, and leaving the poli- 
tical development Turkey in the hands of Providence.” Essential 
preliminaries to a comprehension of her destiny are — 1. The study of 
the organization of the Greek orthodox Church, and of the relations in 
which Russia stands to this Church. 2. The study of the organization 
of the Catholic Church, and the protection accorded it by France. The 
reforms which Turkey is necessitated to accomplish, or at least to 
attempt, are — Equdization of rights for all her subjects ; improvements 
in the army, finance, means of communication, commerce, and industry. 
Another class of reforms relates to the constitution of the Cliristian 
Churches. If Turkey can accommodate herself to the European 
standard, the breath of life may be infused into the almost para- 
lysed body of Mussulman civUis^itioi^, buk not^otherwise. Such is 
the general view of the author of this book. His more special views 
are clearly stated in a s^es of obafjters on the Greek Church, Russian 
influence in the East ; the Oatholie phurch and French influence ; in 
sections in which he gives ue much usefbl information on the united 
Armenians, the united Greeks of Syria, the Chaldaans and Maronites, 
and the Latin Church in the East. The question of the Holy Places, 
England's position in regard to the Ottoman Imgdom, the Vienna 
Ifote, and the Hatti*>Homayotm of the 18th of*Fel»iiafy, 1866, are 
considered in detidl ; ^hile an appendix of a hundred pages presents us 
witt^ copiou#, if ndt complete collection of all State pc^rs, 
and drcolars of leeent and panunoont interest to an ordinaiir 

^ _ • • 

Jules Le Bastier, already lcno|rjpk ip us Iqr his workmen 
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, Comqaercial Protection, Organization of the Public Service, now 
publishes a theory of economic^ forces^' at once unique and original, 
which may be regarded as a reactionary protest against the alleged 
imperfeotion of the reigning school of economists. The respective 
dogmas of this school, and that of the Socialists, he pronounces alike 
fatal to wrsonal freedom and aspiration. The former he accuses of 
withhold^ material guarantees for the free exercise of the liberty- 
which it concedes ; the latter of sacrificing the individual to society, 
and of attem{>tmg to realize their visions of fairy palaces and per- 
petual festivities by chimerical expedients and legalized spoliation. 
Panegyrizing political economy for making individual Uberty its point 
of departure, he condemns it for its want of philosopllo principles. Ad- 
mitting that it registers facts, he complains th*at it never elevates them 
into laws. On the other hand, repudiating Socialism for its dreams of 
brotherhood and equality, he commends it for the general corre- 
spondence of its ideal with the want/ and sorrows of mankind. To 
*su2)ply the scientific basis wanting in both these systems is the de- 
clared object of M. Le Bastier’s book. This basis he finds in the prin- 
ciple of equilibrium or balance of social forces. Though the human will 
is free, society is subject to law. The movements of the social world 
answer to those of tho astronomical, and the laws which regulate the 
forces of the former are the counterpert^of those which ctetermino 
attraction and establish equilibrium in the latter. The function of 
government is to institute on a real scientific basis a rational balance of 
productive forces, acting not directly on the individual, as in Socialism, 
but mediately on the aggregate of individuals. This balauce implies 
the equitable distribution of the products of labour, and a just division 
of tho common burthens. Destitution is the consequence of a failure 
of equilibrium between wealth and wants — Le,, between wages and 
the means of subsistence. The value of wages is liable to continual dimi- 
nution, either from deficient supply of commodities, or the reaction of 
a purely nominal increase of wealth on tho purchase power of a sta- 
tionary income. The working-classes, therefore, suffer whenever labour 
is misdirected. Man's wants are of two kinds — ^physical and motaL 
The physical — food, clotliing, shelter — are primary and imperative. 
Tho moral ai'e the sources of ml amelioration, but must be subordinated 
to the primary. Tt# asoartaii^ and preserve the proportion in which 
luxuries and necessaries may be l^itimatclyjxroduoed woqld be to solve 
the social problem in its material {diase. wealth that implies 
utility must take precedence of that which has only an artificial valuer 
or wliich merdy gratifies personal vanity. A susMsion of eauilibrium 
between production and consumption must 1mm the popular wanta 
unsatisfied, and is therefore immoral. Under the present sy st^ ssifn 
M. Le Bastier, poverty inersases as wealth increases, and 
pauperism move in parallel lines. In a period of ten yearSr«ecmj|a6iie8 
our author, 24,700 Irish died of starvation* Vhe a^ags^inndber 
those who perish annually ip England is 100. * Fromem naposi^n of^ 
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the theory of Equilibrium, Le Bastier proceeds to investigate the cii^uscs 
which destroy the balance of Consumption and Production. In his 
Second Book he denounces the exaggerated concentration of capital, 
and severely censures the unrestricted application of the credit-prin- 
ciple, which he accepts with qualifications. Lc Bastier then describes 
the means by which the economic equilibrium is to be realized. Its 
institution depends principally on the method of taxation. All direct 
imposts are condemned, and a tax on consumption, bearing a certain 
ratio to tlie amount of consumable commodities individually enjoyed, 
is declared to be the sole approvable way of raising a revenue, and llio 
only expedient fw introducing and maintaining an economic equi-^ 
librium. The Pk)tectionist and Free-trade policy are pronounced* 
alike detrimental to the national welfare. The one is a mere emana- 
tion of the mercantile theory ; the other, a contrivance for enricliing 
the capitalist at the expense of the o])erative. The work which wc 
arc now reviewing concludes wifli a violent deelainatioii against mate- 
rialism, and a strong recommendation to concentrate capital on agri- * 
culture. By this contact with the soil will JIumnnit}', Anlajus-likc, 
rej)air its exhausted energies. 

In happy correspondence with this recornn\('ndation a largo and 
handsomely printed volume on “-French Agriculture”*- lies before us. 
M. Louis<iossin, a landown<^% gentlcman-farinor, ami scientific agricul- 
turalist, has presented us in this work with a treatise on the art of 
husbandry, with a reference to its topographical ap])lications in Franco. 
This treatise is at once ])hilosophical and practical. It has two prin- 
cipal divisions. In the first, agriculture is studied in its moral, social, 
and religious aspects; in the second, in ils material phenomena, 
lender this last category, vegetation, soils, and cliinalcs are di>eiisse(l ; 
the more important agricultural operations are described; ])lanls, 
cereals, and cattle are reviewed in detail ; and a closing seel ion on com- 
hinations deals with questions of capital, large and small farms, orga- 
nization of labour, succe-ssion of crops, and climatic inlluencos. The 
wwlc now before us is the second portion of a largin' work, wlioso com- 
pletion depends on the reception accorded to ilic present instalment. 
The second volume will treat of the cultivation of trees, poultry, bees, 
silkworm**, and fish. We have only to add that this jmldication derives 
an adventitious interest from the illustjjjition . cofttribuied by Isidore 
and Eosa Bonheur, and MM. Eouj^cr and Milhan. 

From the farm we are summoned to the factory. A.s an illus- 
tration of the new social economy expounded and advocated by so 
many French and English writers, as well as an attestation to the 
value of the principle of “ Self-help by the People,” Mr. Holyoake’s 
“ History of Co-operation in Kochdale,”^^ is entitled to emphatic notice. 
The origin of the Eochdale movement is to be traced to the effort of 
certain weavers to improve their wages. A dozen Lilliputian capitalists 
put down a wedcly subAsription of twopence eaoh at the close of the year 

— \ ^ ^ 
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1843 ; in December, 1857, these poor men own mills, warehouses, and 
keep a gprocer’s shop, where they take 76,000/. a-year over the counter 
in ready money. The new community was registered October 24th, 
1844, under the title of the fiochdale Society of Equitable Pioneers, 
eventually divided into seven departments — grocery, drapery, butcher- 
ing, slioemaking, clogging, tailoring, wholesale. In business transac- 
tions the ‘‘ rcady-nioncy” principle was adopted; sales were con- 
ducted at a profit, an honest average price being charged ; in opinion 
entire toleration was proclaimed. All the obstacles created by prejudice, 
^ sectarianism, and ignorance have been surmounted. • vlie Society has no 
debts, and has never had a lawsuit. Its success is to be attributed pri- 
marily to the inspiration of popular common sense, and to the upright 
and generous cliaracter of its members ; secondarily, to its judicious 
management and ready-money sales ; and lastly, to the legal protection 
alfordcd by Parliamentary legislation. Tlic Society’s capital is turned 
over five times a-yoar at a rate of 8 per cent, on the returns gross, and 
35 per cent, net upon the capital. Tlie co-operative societies within 
ten miles of Itoclidalc include five thousand members, representing 
twenty-live thousand persons. The infiuence of this association in pro- 
motiiig the ijiiellectual and moral eckication of the people is well exhi- 
bited 1 ) 3 " its historian ; his assertions ar^) corroborated b}" the appropriate 
documents; the quarterly reports of the Society are- subjoined ; while 
the naiTiitivc itsoU’, so satlsfactoiy as an exposition^ has the additional 
attractions whicli a pleasant, genial manner, and a generous, tolerant, 
ami appreciating spirit alwa 3 "s impart. 


SCIENCE. 

T he title of Professor Rymer Jones's last new book^ is a little puz- 
zling. Arc wc to take the word aquarian in its limited and technical 
sense, as relating to tbo animals fitted to iuliabit the artificial sfquaria 
now become so fashionable ? or are we to understand it as referring to 
the inhabitants of ^Jin^reat natural aquarium, the ocean ? Perhaps 
the ambiguity is inteiitionaf; at any rate, it would appear from the 
preface that the author has had cmch object iu view ; for we learn from 
its first paragraph that the work is “ written professedly on the sulgect 
of the marine aquarium,'* and is intended to comprise a sketch of the 
iiaturd history of its inmates ; whilst tlie second, which we quote 
giving a fair idea of the contents of the book, would seem to point to 
n wider range: — 

*'ln the following pages we have collected the principal facts (»imected with 
the ascertained habits and economy of various races, of aniinals i]ihabitin|^ our 
own shores, with a view of dircoting^the attention ^f the amateur uatij|atet to' 

I *^The Aquarian Naturalist A Manual for' the Sqa-SidOK*' 

Bytner Jones, Professor of Natural History and CoquHscnteve Aantomy in 

King's Colle^, London, kc. With eight ohromo-lithograjihs. * Post 3?^' pp. 524. 
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subjects most likely to afford useful and instructive observation, and likewise 
in tiie hope of supplying the student of nature with a raanuiil sufficiently com- 
prehensive to serve *as the basis and foundation of more elaborate research. 
In the treatment of our subject we have sought, as far as possible, to steer a 
middle course between the two extremes of mere elementary shallowness on 
the one liaiid, and scientific techuicfilitv on the other, omitting, it is hoped» 
little that will be deemed of importance by the general reader, and at the same 
time studiously avoiding sucli details as might he unintelligible except to the 
initiated. Wc have endeavoured, in short, to comply as ffir as possible with 
the requisition of our lady friends — to write as much as possible about what 
they do want to 'knq^v, and as little as possible about what they do not Avant 
to know. How fiiij^wc have succeeded in our task wc leave to their mcrcifuK 
consideration.” « 

The introductory chapter is devoted to the general management of the 
marine aquarium ; but the rest of the work reads like a series of chapters 
from the author’s larger systematic treatise, with their seiejitific 
details let down to the capaeit\^ uf the general reader, the biograidiies * 
of particular species considerably extended, and the whole seasoned by 
the introduction, at intervals, of a little personal adventure or legendary 
gossip. 

In tlie description of the diflerent tribes of animals tluit are suc- 
cessively ^>assed under review, little is said of the suitableness of 
eacli respectively to be kept in confinement, that. the reader may easily 
bo led to suppose tliat they are all alike capable of being thus natura- 
lized. Even supposing he could collect a “ happy family” of the rare 
forms enumerated by the autlior, he would soon find himself wofully 
disaj»pointed b}’ the death and decay of no ineonsiderablo proportion 
of them ; and he would learn, too late, that those who have best suc- 
ceeded in keeping the more delu*ato marine animats in a healthy 
condition, have done so by isolating tliem in limited eolleelions of 
water, so tliat the uiiheallhiness or death of one shall not affect 
another. 

We might, if disposed to hypercriticism, make out a pretty long 
list of omissions, for which space might easily have been found (if (lie 
want of it were the excuse) by cuj'tailmeiit elsewlu-rc. 'fhcrc arc a lew, 
though not many, of the animals that are soin,e*vhat minutely described, 
whose rarity is such that none but extjenifci;' ^^lous naturalists are 
likely to meet with them. Hut tlierc arc a gowl man^' pages filled 
with a sort of amiable twaddle, whfeh is obviously introdne<3d for the 
Ratification of thfc author's lady friends, but which wc cannot but 
believe they would readily forego in exchange for an equivalent measure 
)f intelligible information. 

We miss the evidence of that individual observation which con- 
stitutes the leading feature in the books of Mr. Gosse, M. cle Quatre- 
Sages, and Mr. Lewes. And not only in the text, but in tlie iigurcs, 
ve find abundant evidence of the heavy contributions under which 
:he author has (aid Slf J. G. whose works have furnished 

lim ^th a storehouse of informamn, of which he has so freely 
g^^hhnself, thkt'a large part of his volume is made up of exceil^f^ * 
'VV^* cannot say that we regret that the mofi interesting 
contained in the eminent Hcdttisli naturalist’s puiiderous and 
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' costly volumes sliould be thus served up in a popular form to a class 
of readers who will be but little likely to seek for them in their 
original sources ; but it might have been expected, wo think, that a 
professor of natural history should be able to tell us something new 
from his own observation ; and yet, after a careful examination of his 
pages, we really cannot say that we have learned anything fresh from 
them, whilst wc have met with several statements whose incorrectness 
a very small amount of personal research would have enabled the 
autlior to discover. 

We feel bountl to add, however, injustice both to ajuthor and pub- 
’^lisher, that taking the “Aquarian Naturalist** as Vwhole, it is very 
much the kind of book which is wanted Uy the i^taries of popular 
marine zoology ; its range being comprehensive, its descriptions free 
from unnecessary teehnicality, and its illustrations numcrou'* and well- 
executed. With these advantages ove^ tn*nti^es of more limited scope or 
. of more ])rofessi*dly seienlilie minutcin‘^s, wc cannot doubt that it will 
find iiceepiance anumgst the large and, wc hof)e, increasing numbers who 
desire to inukq flieir summer or autumnal vi^it to the sea-side a means 
of exteiuling their knowledge of the wonders and’ beauties of creation, 
as well to proeun' lor tliemsclves a source of healthful recreation and 
constantly-viu’icd interest. ’ ^ 

The great (k'rinau Physiologist, whose recent death in* the very 
zeuitli ol his well-earned riqnitatioii w’e have lateh had to deplore, has 
left as Ids final legacy to science a memoir on certain tribes of micro- 
sco])ic animals which have recently attractc^l considerable attention, 
and whieli formed the subjects of his latest studies in those annual 
vi^Jts to the sca-CiKist that liavo brought us acquainted with the wou- 
dcrfnl Idtotory of Ihe development cd’ the Kchinodermata, and many 
other inohl interesting phenomena. His untiring zeal, his marvellous 
sagacity, and his unwearying power of close and accurate observation, 
combined to adapt him for such pursuits in a degree which has never 
been surjuissed ; and we can only hope that his mantle lias fallen on 
the shoulders of followers who will prosecute their master’s labours 
with some measure of the like ability and §iu'ecs5». 

About seven years since, IMr. Huxley described under the name of 
Thalassirolla^ a set o^'cniarkable ndnuie organisms which he had 
found iloating on l^e rarfao of the ocean in warmer latitudes, having 
a sarcode-body without definite o^*gans, but furnished with a skeleton 
of siliceous spicules ; and he pointed out that they might be considered 
a oonnccting link between Sjioiiges, the Polyeystiila and Poraminifera, 
and the problematical Noctiiuca^ whose place in the zoological scries is 
still undetermined. Several new kinds of Thalassicollie have been ob- 
served by Muller,^ and he distuiguishes them into simple and composite 
forms, restricting to the former the term ThalaesicoUa, and giving to 

> " Uber dislliidfisaioollen, Polycyttineu, and AcaAthometren desillittelni««ro«^" 
Von Johannes Muller. Aus den AbhifuUuugen dor ESnigl. Afeadomio d^ Wnaeoh 
sobaften zu jbeiiin, 1 SJ8. Mit 11 Kupietia&ln. 4to, pp. 6:2. Berlin«/i8d& 

the ThaUssieolho, PoWoystina, and Aoanthometne«of the MtiditernMMKn.** 
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the latter the name Sph^rozoum^ which had been previously appiied to • 
certain of these bodies by Meycn. Our first knowledge of the 
cysHnaf whose siliceous cases are among the most beautiful of all object^ 
for the microscope, is due to Ehreuberg, who was enabled to *add vastly 
to his previous descriptions of them by the discovery of fciir Robert 
Sehonjbiirgk that the lino porous sandstone of which a considerable 
})ari of the island of Barbadoes is composed, is almost entirely made 
up of a vast vai'iety of these minute shells. For our acquaintance with 
their animal inhabitants, however, and for our knowledge that they are 
allied in all q^^isential particuhirs to those of Foraminiferaus shells, \vc 
are almost enti»oly indebted to Professor Miiller’s previous researehci, 
in the North in tVe memoir before us, the results of that more 

extended knowledge of them are given, which he was fortunate enough 
to acquire by his Mediterranean studies ; and his descriptions, with 
their beautiful illustrative figures, are full of interest, lie has now 
separated, as an equivalent group, another most beautiful series 
forms previously but little known ; namely, the Acanthometroi, wliicJi 
are aggregations of sarcode having skeletons of siliceous rays, arranged 
with the most beautiful regularity in a stellate manner, and projecting 
as long sjHiies far beyond the soft sarcode-body which is limited to the 
neighbourhood of their central itiecting-point. 

Profe^or Miillcr lays great«strcss upon the circumstance that, not- 
withstanding the diversities in the arrangement of tlic hard parts of 
tliese organisms, Jbhey all accord botii in their grade of organization 
and in their radial plan of arrangement ; and he accordingly designates 
them collectively as Ithizopoda radiolaria, the lirst ti‘nn expressing 
their relationship to the iisiked Khizopods and to the calcaroous-shelhid 
Foraminifera, whilst the latter serves to distinguish them from both 
tliese groups ; the nearest approach to them being j)resentcd (as he 
justly remarks) by those Foraminifera which possess a cyclical instead 
of a sjjiral plan of growth. The following is his classitication of the 
series : — 

A. Hadiolaria soUtaria, 

1. Without cases, naked, or with siliceous spicules. TiialaSSI'* 
COLi*,^. ThadasHicolla in the limited %im^o.,^d*hf8ematium. 

2. With siliceous reticulated shelly cases. 'V-*^V?.i»ycystina. 

3. Without ca^es, but with siliceous slar-rays. ACANTUOM£Xii.i\ 

9 

B. Radiolaria Rolyzoa. ^ 

4. Without cases, naked, or with siliceous spicules* Spn^BROZOA. 
8ph<eroxoum, 

5. With siliceous reticulated shelly cases. CoLLiESPUOR.£. Gollo* 
sphara. 

The like relationship exists between the Sphwrozoa and the Thalae^ 
^col^,and between tftj CoUo^phara and the Rolycyntina. The Acan- 
tliojnwm do notNeem to possess any composite representatives. We 
must el^resB our suspicion that the division into simple and composite • 
will nDtr.be founjff to bold good; since- among these lower types, in 
which propagatlbn by gemni^ion ie^^versal, there, is. ilo^'deiinite Upe 

■ # 
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* of iloiniircation between tlie two. No zoophytologist would now think 
of s(‘paniting Hydra and Actinia as solitary j)oly])es, from the compo- 
site or aggregate structures of which they are the respective types ; 
and among the Foraminifera it often seems to be a sort of accident 
whether the buds shall become detach(‘d from their parent, or shall 
remain connected with it to form a compound body. This question, 
how'cver, will present itself anew, when our knowleilgo of the varieties 
of form and organization of these beautifnl structures shall have been 
luignjeiited by tliosc more extended researches to which the publication 
of ‘Professor Muller’s memoir will doubtl(‘S3 give a ^)()\werful impetus. 
^ We often thought that if, among the nui^;er of amateurs 

who atnhse themselves with the desiiltoiy piwsuit of natural history, 
only a small proportion would devote thenisLlves to a careful and 
thorough inv(\sligalion of the stnn'ture and lile-history of any of the 
most familiar forms of plants or aiiin\nls, a vast amount of important 
♦information of the liighest seientific value would he aeeiimuhited. The 
of the eolle(‘tor, w'ho estimates his acquirements solely by the 
mmiber and ranly of his specimens, thongh Ic^'S predominant than 
formerlv, .still exercisi> a baneful inlluenee; and until it shall be 
thought the liighest credit, not to have nnnle the largest collection of 
s})e(*ies, but to have g.illiered the great(;^t amount of information, 
n.itural hi^tor} will not advance at a i%ito at all proporiioniil to the 
amount ol hii)our bestowed upon it^ eultiviition. 'I’hc authors of the 
little hoi»l{ before us have done good ser\iee, therefore, by directing atten- 
tion io «i eoiiplo ol’ the eoinmonesi and lea&t cared for among the 
‘‘ Immbl.* ereatuivs,” ^ amidst which wc pass our lives, in ignorance of 
tl'eir wondeiful structure and of everything in their course of life that 
d<)( s n )( absolutely force itself upon our attention. The accounts which 
they gise of the earth-worm and the lly are wvll fitted to excite atten- 
ti<;ii and to stimulate to furtlier inquiiy ; addressing themselves to ^ 
Mieli as liave no previous acquaintance witli the subject, the authors 
liavi* \erv properly aimed to present rather a pojuilar tlian a scientific 
^iew of it; but writing from their owm jiersonal knowledge, and not 
at Hccond-liand, they avoitl those blunders into wliich mere compilers 


so ofti'ii fall. Tlie detaij[s of the organization of the lly are fuller than 
those of the woim ; jn fadj^the account of the latter might bo expanded 
with advantage, cspetuaiiy as regards the mechanism by wdiich it ia 
tmabled to execute those w^oiulerfu) borings that are so useful to man 
in improving the surface soil. Wo miss, however, ni the description 
of the Hy, a notice of the circulation which may bo clearly seen in its 
wings for a short time after its cmci’sioii from the pupa state ; and we 
are surpribcd to find that the authorsishould have any doubt as to the 
meaning^ os well morphological as physiological, of the composite eyes 
of insetits, whicli is now', wc think, pretty well understood. We must 
not omit to notice one marked feature of originality in this little book ; 
namely, an account of the curious structure qt the haltereSf and of a 


* Homble Croaturos : The Earth-worm and the Gommon House-fiy. .In Bight 
I^etters." By^JAmea ^amiielaon, assisted by J. Braxton M.D., F.L.S. 
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curious f^turo in the organization of tlie aniewn<B^ the recent diScovery 
of which by Dr. Hicks has proved liow certain a harvest may bo reaped 
by those who will set the right way to work in the investigation of even 
the commonest objects in nature. 

We do not remember to have met with a pleasanter or more trust* 
wortliy introduction to geological study than Mr. Geikie’s “ Story of 
a Boulder.'*^ He is obviously a man of higli intellectual cultivation, 
as well as an accomplished«practical geologist ; and he has hit u])ou a 
method of exciting interest whilst conveying instruction, which, if not 
altogether novel (Dr. Mantcll*s Thoughts on a Pebble” having anti- 
cipated the ide?^), is original enough to bo new to most of th9sc into 
whose hands the book is likely to fall. Wandering on a summer day, 
in a picturesque ravine at Oolinton, near Edinburgh, liis cyo happened 
to be caught by a large boulder that lay partly imbedded in a stiff 
clay and partly protruding from the surface of the bank. There was 
nothing in its distant aspect to attract attention, and to the ordinal*} 
observer it miglit present nothing to reward a closer inspection. But 
the more it was looked into, the more sources of interest ilid it [)rescnt. 

“The rock consisted of a hard ^cy sandstone finely laniimiled aliovc, and 
getting pebbly and conglomeritic. nelow. Tlie included pebbles wcih* well 
worn, and belonged to various, kinds of rock. The iij>pcr pari of I Ik; block 
wa-i all rounded, sniootlicd, as# deeply grooved, and, when split open, dis- 
played numerous stems aud leaflets of plants converted into a black coaly 
substance. These plants were easily recognisable as well-known organisms 
of the carbouilerous strata; and it becaaie accordiimly evident that the boulder 
was a block of carboniferous sandstone. The pebbles below, howcvt'i*, must 
liave been derived from more ancient rocks, and they were thu.s seen to repre- 
sent some older geological formation. In this grey rock, therefore, there could 
at once be detected well-marked traces of at Icrtst two widely-separated ages. 
The evidence for eacli was iiidubitabie, and the chronology of the whohi mas-s 
could not be mistaken. Tho surface striation bore undoubted evithnico of 
the glacial period; the emlKidded plants os plainly indicated tho fur more 
ancient era of the coal measures, while the j^bblcs of the biisc fiointcd, though 
dimly, to some still more primeval age. I had here, as it were, a quaint old 
black-letter volume of the middle ages, giving an acc()uut of cveuta that wcits 
taking place at the time it was written, and coulaining on its t^tirlier pages 
numerous quotations from authors of antiquit-fc Tlie scratched surface, to 
complrte tJic simile, may be compared to this done up in u modem 

bindiiig.” • 

The author first examines the Exterior of the boulder, and inquires 
into the origin of the striaiions which mark its surface, and of the clay 
in which it rests ; thus we liave on apuropriate t^t for a disquisition 
on glacial action, which is exjy^inud in a very cleat and satisfactory 
manner. The cause of the raided form which the lioulder had pre- 
viously acquired, is next considered ; and thus we are introduced to 
another great geological agency, that of rushing water, tho operation 
^ 

* 8oe bis Meiuflin in tlie “ lyansactioiui of the Lintuean Society," vol. xxii., 
and iti\iie “ Joumid of tho Linncean 8o<Hoty,” vol. 1. . 

/ “The Story of irBoulder ; or, Gleaniiiga from the Nots-book of a Pield Aolo- 
By Amhihahl Cleikie^ of the ChK^ical Survey of Onat.Britaln. Ulus- 
tratod with woodeute. Foap. Svo, pp, 2^, Edinburgh, 
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of which in producing extensive denudations is then traced in various 
parts of the scenery of Scotland. Then we come to the interior of the 
boulder ; and on the text afforded by the blackened plants that dark- 
ened its upper layers, we have a disquisition of two chapters on the car- 
boniferous flora and fauna, in which a large amount of accurate scientific 
information is conveyed in an extremely agreeable style. The sand 
and gravel of the boulder next come under examination; and the 
materials and condition of these suggest the existence of some old 
land with elevated ranges of hills, and wde verdant valleys traversed 
W rivulets and rivers which bore a ceaseless burden of nvid, sand, and 
^avel onwards to the sea. The process of degradat^ and decay to 
which all land is subject is thus brought uiifler notice ; and on this 
the author descants with tl\e ease and freedom given by personal 
familiarity with everything ho describes, citing his illustrations, not 
from recondite sources, but from the ^ost familiar scenes. Having 
sfliown how the materials for the deposit of stmtified rocks are gra^lually 
brought down to the ocean, he elucidates the structure of the stratified 
parts of the earth’s ernst by selecting a coal-field as its type ; and a 
comparison of the Mid-Lotliian coal-beds with those of other parts of 
Britain enables him to sliow how, by cautious reasoning upon the sure 
basis of changes in jictual progress at the ^present time, not only the 
general but the particular conditions ufider which they were* respec- 
tively formed may be deduced from the phenomena they present. 
Lastly, iis the boulder contained trap-pebbles, an oppontunity is opened 
for a notice of the igneous phenomena of the globe ; and tliough this 
]>art of the subject is treated in a somewhat more technical manner, and 
is hnrrii'd over as if the author were afraid of tiring the patience of his 
readers, yet the chapter is full of valuable information, and only wants 
a little expansion to make it as pleasant reading as the rest pf the 
book. Jn particular, it seems to us that the author should have shown 
that fire is the general elavaling agency, as water is the degrading ; 
and that through the whole of the earth’s history there has been a 

E er])ctual antagonism between these two powers, one tending to raise 
ind above water, and the other to bring it down again. \V e throw out 
tins hint with a view to a second edition, which will, we trust, be soon 
required; for we met with any recent treatise on popular 

Boienee, which, cither iii plan* or execution, is so well deserving of 
general acceptance. ^ » 

The veteran Humboldt^ continues to* send forth supplementaiy 
volumes from time to time, in which various topics that are troated in 
a general form in the comprehensive survey of the universe, of which 
his first two volumes consist, are amplifii^ into fuller detail. ' The 
volume now before us brings up our knowledge of the size^ form, mi 
density of tlk earth, its internal heat, its magnetic activity, and its 
voloamc phenomena, to the latest date ; and is a store-house of infoi^- 
tion to which every one who feels an interest jn any of these subjects 

— j ; ^ ^ ^ 

* Cosmos: ASketeh of a Physical Description of the tfoiverse*^: ByAIttO- 
ander von HtUgiMdt Translated from the German by £. Qtitd 
Didlos, P.L.S. Toh' V., post Svo, pp. 590. London. 1668. f 
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v. ill be most glad to have access. Like its predecessors in Mi< IJobii's 
issue, it is extremely well translated, and has the advantage of giving 
all measurements, both linear and thcrniomctric, in the standard scalevS 
of this country. 

The first volume of the new and greatly enlarged edition of Professor 
Naiinuinn’s® excellent treatise on Geology has now been completed by 
tlio publication of its second part; which concludes the Petrographic, 
or <lcserii)tion of rocks, — a subject not bandied with anything like the 
same fulness in any British treatise ; then gives a general sketch of 
l^‘d{ronfol(>gy, which is by no means equally elaborate ; and commences 
tlie subject oi^eotektonik (a word which can only be peri))brasticid'ly 
iVhiU'rcd as tne “ bnilding up of the earth ”) by an investigation of 
the problem of the elevation of mountain chains. 'J'he author is of 
the school of Von Buch, to who.se memory it is dedicated ; but he 
shows a ))rofouiul acquaintan^^e with tlio researches of geologists of 
every country ; and on all that relates to the physics of the sciencic, 
his work is an encyclopaidia of information. We have been coming 
more ami more to the conclusiun that physical geology and paheon- 
tology .should be separately though harmoniously studied; and au 
examination of this work has strengthened our previous eonvietion. 

The study' of the Jura-formation, known to British geologists as the 
liassic •and oolitic strata, hft? been very carefully imd persevcringly 
carried out during several years past by Dr. Oppel/ who has made it his 
spc(‘ial business to determine, by the evidence of organic remains, wliat 
are the real equivalents among the various parts of’ this formation, in 
its three great developments in England, France, and South-western 
Oernuiny. The work now completed embodies the results of the e.\- 
U'nsivc and elaborate inquiries which the author has been prosecuting 
for a long series of years ; it lias been aided by the liberality tjf the 
principal collectors of Jurassic fossils both in this country aud abroad, 
and it bears evidence of so much careful and well-directed labour, that 
we doubt not it will be found a most valuable guide through the in- 
tricacies of this department of palaeontology', by such as may make it 
a special object of pursuit. 

Under the able superintendence of Sir W. E. Logan, the “ Geolo- 
gical iSurvey of Cjiuada’*'* seems to be rapid and satis- 

lactoiy jirogrcss, and we doubt not that ril^bod results will mani- 
fest themselves in due time, in the advantsigcous direction which 
it will afford to colonization, as Veil as in the revelations which it 

* ^'L^rbuch der Geognosie.” Von Dr. Carl Friedrich Naumann, Professor an 
der Doivorsitat Leipsig. Zweito vorbessorto und vermehrfco Au^ge. Erster 
Band. Mit $50 lIolsf»chnitten. $7o, |>p. 900. Leipzig. 1S5S. 

' “Die Jura-Formatiou, Englands, Frankreiebs, and dos SudwesUicben 
Dcutschlandfl. Kacb ihren ebzemon Gliedern eingetheilt und veiglichen.'' Von 
Dr. Albert OppeJ. Mit oiner Googtiostichen Karte. $vo^ pp. $57, Stutgartt. 

« “ Geological ^Survey <f Canada. Beport of Progress for the Years 185$>50. 
ranted by order ol Ibe Legislative Assembly." 8vo, pp. 194, With an Atlas of 
Plant flf various Laihes and JUveti betweea liSke Huron and the River OMAwa.* 
4to. lV>roDto. 1867* 
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pialvcspf liiddfeii treasures of mineral wealth. Among its most inte- 
resting scientific results has been the dipovciy of a sj^stem of rocks 
which is now known (from its geographical relation to the river St. 
Lawrence) under the designation of the Laurentian, and which occupies 
by far the larger part of Canada. Tliesci rocks arc the most ancient 
yet known on the American continent, and are supposed to be equi- 
valent to the iron-bearing aeries of Scandinavia. They arc sedimentary 
deposits in an altered condition, consisting of gneiss interstratified with 
bands of crystalline limestone. The gneiss, when it comes near the 
surface, yields but an indifferent soil ; while the soil derived from the 
liincstones, wliich are usually in an easily disiutegratii^*condition, is 
ol a most fiMiitful desciiption. it is also in contact \nth these lime- 
stones, or near them, that the iron ores arc found which so prominently 
characterize the Laurentian series, as well as the load-bearing veins 
bchmgiiig to it. Hence it is obvious that the distribution ofthelime- 
.stonc bands should have a most iinportfint influence in the settling of 
the country ; but tbc a^^certainment of it must necessarily be a work 
of great labour, sincM? tbe guidance afibrded In fossril remains in deter- 
mining su]>or]>ositii>n is liere altogether wanting, the diflerent bands 
resemble cat Ii other litliologicallj', while tlie disturbances which these 
havt‘ undergone are such as to prevtuii .the identification of detached 
])!irts t)f tin.' series by the study of tln i^ ifieliiiations. (leolcgists at 
iioine can have little idea of the difliculty of Ibllowing out such a survey 
in a district without roads, the topograjjiiy of which is scarcely yet 
known, pvtseuling a surfa(‘e much I woken ]>y the unequal wear of 
its rocks, and still covered by forest. Wc wi.>h all success to Sir W. 
Lt)gan in his arduous (explorations, for no one has done more to deserve 
il l»y energy, perseverance*, and intelligence. 

^riu* great additiems roecutly made, not mendy to our knowdedge of 
the jane tribe,'* but to the munber of sp(*cies under cultivation in thi.? 
country, render a special tix’atisc upon this group cssev^tial to any one 
who takes a })artk*ular interest, in it. ^Such a ti’catisc, prepared by an 
eminent practical horticulturist, now lu*s before us; audwc think that, 
both in hi.s ]j1jiii and arrangement, and the selection of its maicriaLs, 
the author hiis folbnvcHl a very judici(jus course. Witli the view of 
rendering it useful to lhf,j^ unacquainted with botanical science, the 
author has aimed th^ jout at the utmost simplicity of lauguage 
and description ; and he has adapted the aliduabetical metjuKl in refer- 
ence both to the genera and the spetics, so that the description of any 
conifer of whicli the name is known may at once -lie found. The 
description of each species includes such information respecting habits, 
value, products, &c., as is likely to bo reejuired by the cultivator; and 
the interests of the scientific reader are provided for by a table of the 
natural awangement of the genera. 


V Xbe Finctum : being a Synopsis of the Coniferous at present known, 
with Doscriiitioiis, History, and Synonyines, and compjismg nearly One Hundred 
new kinds. By Georgo Gordon, A,L.S., fonueriy Superintendent of the Horj^ 
^.ultiunl Gardens, ^iswick, assisted by Bobert Glendenning; F,H.S. of tU© 
wickWursery, 8V(V PP* London. 1368, ' • * 
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Of Mr* Hanley’s “ Conchological Miscellany”^® we hive notljing to, 
say but that it consists of ^^^erics of well-executed plates, illustrating 
the genera enumerated in the title-page, but without any other 
description or letter-press than a list of the species figured. Some of 
the plates were drawn for the “Species Conchyliorum” commenced by 
the late Mr. Gr. B. Sowerby, but discontinued after the first number ; 
others iiave been since issued at intervals by Mr. Hanley, and the 
whole arc now offered to the conchological public in a collected form. 

As there is no department of pathology which has made more rapid 
progress within the last twenty years, than that which relates to tlie 
blood and its‘ containing vessels, there is none as to which the pro^ 
fession is less Vikely to look for instruction in a book of which the 
greater part was written and published in Calcutta in 1831?, whilst an 
English reprint has remained for the last ton years in the dark oblivion 
of the publisher’s warehouse. The author, moved as it would seem b}? a 
conviction of the importance of^iis jMJCuliar opinions, has re-issued tlie 
portion relating to the pathology of the blood, witli the addition of 
three chapters on the diseases of arteries, veins, and capillaries. It 
will be sulficiont for us to state that these are scarcely less antiquated 
than the remainder of the work, and that we cannot recommend the 
student to have recourse to it for instruction. 

The •nature of Mr. irej^yns’s contribution to meteorological 
science,^- (if that can be called a science which has not yet arrived, and 
})robably never will arrive, at the power of prediction) may be pretty 
fully gathered from the title-page. He has been an observer of the 
weather during a great part of his life ; and during nineteen years, 
from 1831, he carried on a continuous record, with a set of reliable 
instruments, at his country parish in Suffolk. It was his intention to 
complete the cycle of twenty years, before embodying the results or 
attempting any generalizations respecting the weather; hut being 
called to quit that neighbourhood at the end of the nineteenth year, 
he thought it better to put together the hjsults of his journal without 
further delay. He has particularly endeavoured to trace the connexion 
between different states of weather, and the shif’tings of various cur- 
rents in the atmosphere, as indicated \yy the vane and barometer 
jointly ; for he believes that so far as it is^^possible to judge of the 
coming weather, and to determine to what the weather is to be 

trusted at any particular time, it can only be done by close attention 
to these points, and by long familiarity with the usual course of pheno- 


w Conohologicttl Miscellany of Sylvanua Hanley, B.A., F.L.S., Ac., 

illustawtive of Pandora, Amphidesma, Ostrea, Melo, the Melaniadoo, Ampiillaria, 
and Cyolostoma." In Forty Plates. 4to. Loitdon. 1854 — 1858. 

' “Fssay on the Pathology of the Blood and its Containing Vessels.” By 
aiiomas A. Wise, M.D., F.KS.E., F.R.O.P.E., late Hon. ^.I.C. Medical 
Service. 8vo, pp. 388. Edinburgh. 1858. 

“ OhservatioftS in Meteorology : relating to Temperature, the Winds, Atmo- 
* i^Pressure, the Aqueous Fbenolnena of tlie Atmosphere, Weather- changes, 
eifig dhsfty the results of a MeteorologioalJoumai kept fo|^ nineteen years at 
j Btdbm, in OambiMgcshire, end serving as a Guide to the Oliraate of «> 
that paH*o^ Englancf.” BytheHev. Leonard Jenyns, M.A., F.L.8., &c., late 
Vk«r of Swafihaii Butbock, ^ r 
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mQiia attenclaii't on changes from dry to wet, and vice versd. Ho has no 
confidence in any other principles of prognostication ; and sets forth, 
in a chapter specially devoted to the subject, his reasons for believing 
that meteorological science can never attain the desiderated certitude, 
since the weather at any one place is (so to speak) the resultant of at- 
mosj>horic changes going on all over the globe, and no change in it 
could be predicated with certainty witliout such a knowledge of their 
concurrent condition as no one ungifted with omniscience could at any 
moment possess. The book has the merits of its author’s other writ- 
ings, — clearness of statement, sound judgment, and accuracy of obser- 
vation ; but it is rather dry reading. ^ * 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

fpilE second volume of “Jlawlinson’s Herodotus” contains Books II. 
JL and 111.’ Mr. Jlawhnson furiiishc.s the translatioii of the second book, 
and then prudently retiring from the quicksands of Egyptian chrono- 
logy, Icjivcs the respon-sibility of the Xptes and Dissertations with Sir 
(jar(|i 5 ,er Wilkinson. The question of j^»ri:nary interest to Ip^torical 
in(]uirers. who may be considered as looking on at the progress of 
Jl’gyplology, is the chronological one. To what antiquity do the 
monuments or records enable us to go back? Sir G-. Wilkinson 
athu’di? no light on this point. His summary (Ai^pcndix, chap, viii.) 
of the History of Egypt from the earliest times to the final conquest 
by tlic I’ersijms under Darius Ochus, avoids Jissigning any date to 
Mr. Hiiwlinson appears to a.ssumo B.c. 27(X), though he does 
not stale on what data. Probably on the hypothesis of Mr. Poole 
(HorasyEgyptiacje), whose ingenious synchronistic an’angement of the 
first nineteen dynasties Sir G. Wilkinson approves. Herodotus relates, 
on the authority of the Egyptian priests, that in the interval between 
Menes and Sethos “the sun, on four seveml occasions, moved from his 
wonted course, twice rising where he now sets, and twice setting where 
he now rises.” Mr. Pooje wit forward (in 1851) the very ingenious 
conjecture that what Jjneant was, that during this long period the 
lu liacal risings of the stais hu’d twice fallen on those days on which 
tlicir settings fell in the time of Herodotus’ informants ; and vice 
versa. Herodotus, by a natural mistake, supposed th^y were speaking 
of tlic sun itself. The combinations by whicli Mr. Poole supports this 
rationalistic explanation of the Herodotoan miracle are extremely acute 
and ingenious. But they are only artificial combinations. They 
constitute no evidence ; and it would bo wild indeed to build a chrono- 
logy on such a computation. Two consideratiDns also arise in our 
minds which prevent our attaching the weight tip Mr, Poole’s jmson- 
ings which might otherwise be duo to them* a In tl^ first place, ha 

• 1 y The History of Herodotus.’' A new English version. Edited, wi^ Notes 
and Essays, by Htv. G. Rnwiinson, H.A., assisted by Sir H&niy 
Sir G.irdner Wilkinson. Vol. 2. London: Murray, ■ * » ... 
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fioems to propose to himself as an ohjeot to bring the thronolpgy of. 
Egypt within the reckoning of the Old Testament Scriptures. Those 
who make this their object overlook the obvious consideration that a 
result, 80 obtained, is worth nothing at all. If they wish to have 
Scripture “confirmed,” it can never be done by “making” the other data 
conform to it. In this instance, Mr. Poole’s date for Meues, n.c. 
2717, does not olfect his purpose. For though Menes is the “ iivst 
king,” or earliest point to which the chronological computation of 
later ages went back, it is certain that the existence of Egypt as a 
nation dates from a much earlier time. The reign of Menes is only 
the starting pbhit of a vast Egyptian empire, not the comincnc.ennMilj 
of civil society. Vfhe iiJime of Menes, if it denotes anything historically, 
marks the union under *ono government, in contradihtiiiction to tliat 
earlier state of independent provinces, when the Thcbaid aiul tlio 
Delta were still sepaiato sovereignties. Even the Septnagint date fo * 
‘the Deluge’ — the Hebrew app^tirs to be given up - will hardly allow 
the necessary time for this development, prior to n.c. 2717. 

The second consideration which niakos us appvoaoli gueh iiiter|)reta- 
tions as this of Mr. Poole with sus])ieion is, that it alliihules far 
greater authority, or rationality, to Herodotus’ re])orts of Egyptian 
liistory than is duo to them. must distinguish l)etw(‘en Jlrmdotus 
tlve traveller and Hcrodotusf Ll^e historian. Jn all lie relates of Egy])t 
and its marvels, as an eye-witness, he deserves great confidence. It is 
far otherwise with what he repeats as told by the priests, llcfore we 
reason upon any such statement, or jiropose glos.s or interpretation ol' 
it, we should eonsider the small probability that any vestige of fact, 
se}>arable by our criticism, should lurk in a tradition nursed by roman- 
cing priest- (tlxjy computed 11,000 years from Mimes 'to Sethos) 
extending over more than 2000 years, and communicated through a 
lying Greek interpreter — see Strabo's charaeter of Clnerenum. If it 
be said that Diodorus conlirms Herodotus, it must be replied that 
Diodorus, in his Egyptian histor3’’, is tlic nieie copyist of Herodotus, 
relating the same events, in almost the same exj»] ession.s. So little 
progres.s did Greek research m.'ike, that 4-00 3' ears after Herodotus, no 
addition had been made to their knowdedge of Egyptian hi>tory. 

The appearance of Volume JI. of JiLassey’s History t)f 
England,” affoixls ii.s an opportunity of atteljiy^iivg a general C‘<tinnite 
of his labours, including Volume 1., published as far back as i Soo.- 

Tlie first and preliminary test bs which a historical work must bo 
submitted, viz. — Is it readable ? is most completely satisfied liero. To 
a large class of readers this is everything ; to all readers it is of con- 
sequence. It is a quality which in history writing implies much more 
art and labour tliaii in most other subjects. In most matters, good 
style, and a happy flow of thought, such as good digestion induces, 
will make a book readable. But when the material is history, much 
more requisite for the same purpose. The author may not i*oam at 
will over his groimd, hewnust select and oonccntraie^ It is not enough 


“ A bfstory of jSnglaiid daring tiie Betgn of Georgo thsThird,** By Wilfiam 
Volii, 1 sttd^2. Lmdon % J, W, Pinker and Son* # 
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that Uie narr/tive flows on ever telling something, it must tell the con- 
nt*cled story of the time, throwing aside the non-essentials. This is 
the rock on which so many modern historians shipwreck. Tlicy tell 
everything promiscuously, and cannot sacrifice anything which has 
cost themselves trouble to ascertain. Mr. Mas.sey recurs to the scheme 
of tlic classical writers, and presents his readers with a carefully-pro- 
])ortioned drawing to scale. Every event falls into perspective, each 
<‘liai*acter occupies its place. Such composition not onl}'- promotes the 
comfort of the readcu*, hut is essential to truth of historical representa- 
tion. All episodical dissertation, and writing up or writing down of 
hyc personages, not only disgust the taste, but distcyt the picture. 
'J'hey are often lively, new, or ingenious in ihj^misclves, but they serve 
to divert the attention ratlier than help forward the understanding. 

The same jiulgincnt which is shown in moulding the framework of 
file vrliolc is a])parent in the general view of a flairs taken by Mr. 
^lassey. There is no sacrifice to ambition of paradox, or ajipctitc lor 
strong" clfeets. Yet we do not find that he merely falls into opinions 
because they exist, or .stands by the watcliword of a party. ^ Vfo feel 
in the liands of a man ot ind<‘pendent judgment, whose view is at once 
his own view, and yet, because he is so eminently reasonable, eoinckles 
with that of all other reasonable men. • His opinions must unite suf- 
frages i'vmi opposite rpiarters, and all dissent will feel itself cln^llengod 
to lie temperate. ISueh a liistory, therefore, considered as a “new 
hook,’' must necessarily lack tlie niisehievons attractions by which 
.Mudie's subscribers are allured. But it is a much more likely can- 
didate for a pennaueiit place on the shelves of those who arc looking 
out lor the best history of (jcorgo the Tliird’s reign as a manual for 
con.-tant use. 

Turning from the general qualifications of the writer to examine how 
far he has"earried the special studies which his undertaking requires, 
wx* find tin? material he works u|) to he abundant in quantity, and to 
have been delilieratcly digested in his mind before sitting down to 
write. He has well studied those collections of family papers which 
an* aeee.-*.sihlc in j)rint~~thc Orcnville, C/luithiun, Bedronl, Bucking- 
ham, Jtockingham correspondence, — in ^Yhlch the threads of ))a^ia- 
nientarv and cabinet intruiie must be tracked. Himself a lawyer, an 
M.P.. and a Minister, 1 r- A as a variety of technical knowledge which 
i^avcs'hiin from the blunders which the mere literary histo/ian is liable 
to and enables him to devclopc witl? a firm and sure pen the constitu- 
tional questioi'is which I’orrn the bulk ol the history frofn the accession of 
Heor^re 111. till the French lievolution. With the literature of his 
period he is respectably acquainted. But while his legal and political 
knowledge is properly his own, it is apparent that the literature ot the 
perioil has fcen conned with a view his work. He picks out the 
telling bits rather than distils the spirit of it. 

Accustomed as wc have been by German iVrilers to expect books 
based on an absolutely exhaustive study of thdlr material, we teel a 
superficiality in the English method of ekimmmg tho cream. ^ on© 
poini, however, wc think Mr. Massey right and llis cntioir^rong. 
It has been much objected to him that he has not mad© documotitary 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVIII.J— Series, Vol. XIY. No. II. Q Q 
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research ; that he has collected only printed sources, and left the rich 
material in the State Paper OlHcc untouched. This objcc-tion conlbunds 
the function of the general historian with that of the antiquarian and 
historiographer. History rcifuires this division of labour. No one 
man is adequate to two such different employments as to ransack 
rceoi’ds with the minute lore of the iU'chseologist, and to bring the prac- 
ti'^ed politician's exjjcriencc to bear in narrating the course of public 
policy. We have had to regret, in a recent instance, the crude and 
hasty inferences into which “dipping** into records has led 
one who is <|ualified for the highest walks of history. The Kecord 
Commi^^sion is^ithc pioneer of the historian. The aVi-hitect who in- 
sists on fellin^iis own timber ib likely to live and die in alog-hut. If 
the iicccs*«iblc documents do not constitute the whole of the evid(*nce, 
then the history of that period cannot he \\rilteii, or e.iu l>e written 
only provisionally. 

In the present instanee — tlu*^ fust twenty years (tf (Jeorge IIl.*s 
reign — information is coufci^NCtlly >canty. Till tlic la-t tweiity yt^ars 
hardly any original memoirs hud ht-eii" printed. IWbre Mae:iu1ay’'< 
sketchc'S ‘bill'd their brilliant light upon it, it was almost the d.irkc-^f 
corner of Englidi story, from the Iteforinationdownwards. Xow, how- 
ever, we an* aide to disoeru certain general featuns, whicli are so dis- 
tiiUil\^l(*gihle, that tons bf ;<tate papiiv yet to be bnaight to light 
may confirm, but cannot materially alter them. 'I'lic po)iti<*al situatitm 
is hnwlly marked by the determined clforts made by tlie Crown to ren- 
der Itself absolute. The iimnenso and unfori'Men vmvess of tin*, 
attempt ha^ hardly yet been appiv<*iatcd. For a thort tiine it was 
complete. The capricioub will of one man, narrow .miinh'd, without 
talents, without virtue^, without education, ignorant ot the fust priuei- 
pl**» of ndK'nal well-hcing, became in a short sjiace of ten years abbo- 
hito in parliament as well a.s in the cabiiu't. But it was ind ovt r tiu* 
lihertic's of the nation that he had triumphed. On the contiary, tho 
\ictory of pierogative, and the lengths to whiidi George 11 1, pushed it, 
Mib^'crvcd in an unexpected way the cause of civjl hberty. He was 
able, aided by their own dissension^, to break in |»icet*K ilm formidabh* 
olpindneal connexion which hud .so long rubsl with undisputed sway, 
Wliat George JII. gained, he gained a^^he expense of the Whig 
families. The nation neither lost nor gaiiiM anything by the exalta- 
tion of tJie Prown and tlie hurniliatum of the HodlbnU, Grenvill(*s, 
and Wentworths. The king'.'^ uiothcxl of go\ ernment was the same 
as theirs — the feAine parliamentary corruption, the same or a more shame- 
less prostitution of Church and State patronage— the same antii>athy 
to t^ent and virtue — and the same encouragement of a herd of inferior 
and sycophant partizans j the system which Walpole bod brought in, 
George I IL continued to employ. Happily for the country, the king's 
recurring malady, throwing the crown into abeyance, at a time, too, 
when it was shakcniby the di8a.st<^rs of the American war, broke up the 
prerogative sjatom af soon as it had done its work of breaking up tho 
Whig system. It is doubtful if the nation could ever Wo emanci- 
pates {irom tho \Vhig8 if the Crown had not dune that servfcefor 
it. 01 very^ little consequence is that constitution!^ grievance on 
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,whie]),Mr. MSisscy, following the doctrinaire Whigs, insists so strongly, 
viz., that the ministers of George III. had the r(3.spon.sibility, but not 
the origination, of public measures. Such a system infringes that theo- 
retical darling of the lawyers, “the Constitution but "it is not the 
smallest consequence to public liberty whether the corruption and 
intimidation of parliament be transacted by the king for his party pur- 
poses, or by the Duke of Newcastle for himself. 

Gl'lio most ambitious chapter in Mr. Massey’s volumes is that which 
O]ions the second volume on IManncrs and social habits, an<l it is also 
the most novel. We cannot but feel, however, as we read, how supe- 
rior in tin? same kind is Macaulay, with whom this dassertatioii almost 
necessitates a comparison. We hav(' here the merest exterior ; figures 
as in a (‘amera Incida, the people \Yallung In the streets. There i s, of 
this soi’1, a good deal of curious information diligently iTTbugliC Toge- 
tber ; and this ch.apter ha.s been Largely quoted in the reviews. We 
had ratbior, however, hear Mr. ^las-sc/ou eonstituthmal or legal topics 
Ilian on manners and morals, lie is h<*re most provokingly, ostenta- 
iiou'-ly, siqMM'ficial. lie is the veriest slave <'»f the eusloms and usagers 
of onr day, and moasurcs those of 17(50 In the degree in uhicli they 
a[>proach or deviate from the.se. He has manifestly never reileoled on 
morah <m' tlndr basis, and wants the turn of mind enabling him to do 
so. lie prouiiMS a similar review at end of tlio reign. xVitlT the 
])urpo.'ie of sliowing the improvement th.at luul been olieeted during 
I lie course of it. Nothing could be more instructive than such a 
Comparison drawn by (»ne who could distinguish decorum from purity, 
wim I'ould balance the gain in rolineinent against the loss by eUemi- 
naev, and trace tin* identity of human passions and tastes through all 
llie disgnis(‘s of fleeting faction. Tlie peetilltr ‘import into English 
domc.slie miinma's for which the reign of Gcorgi* Til. is rcmarkalde — 
the king himself amis the liighest example of it — is that dra]>crv of 
prudery wliieh still reigns with iueveasing intensity in the society of 
our o\,u day. It is that by whic-li we are distinguished from any 
continental pi*ople — the Americans have it wcu-se th.m oursclvo-— -and 
which 1 *^ known on the continent as the English “cant.” Tlic his- 
torian of manners during the reign of George HI. has to deserih^he 
origin and ] progress of this insidious moral disea.se. We hoj^c Mr. 
Mas.‘^cY will not neglect at. ^ 

The study of English history cannot he said to be ii; a declining 
state, when w'o have, at one and tlTb same time, in progress lour such 
works as Macaulay’s, Fronde’s, Massey’s, and Charles Knight’s.^ 
The “ Popular History of England” has reached its fourth volume, 
which extends from HWl to i089. It is not, nor does it profess to 
he, like the other three, an original “ study.” Hut the plan on which 
it is constructed is novel. There are said to be soinevvhm about 
10, (XK) books having for their object to illustrate the career of Napo- 

^ ^ 

^ Tho Popular HUaury of Englaml ; an Illu-Htrated lliatory of Soc^t y and 

« Oovi^imiont from the Earliest Period to Our Own Times.” By "CharWg^niyUt. 
VoL 4, with a complete index to the four volumes. Lon^loii : BiTObuiy and 
Evaufl. * 
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loon. The number bearing on our own civil wars is notlnng lik,e this, 
yet the printed Memoirs, Letters, Journals, Lives, &c. pertaining to the 
period Ibrni a huge mass of reading. It was a happy thought to con- 
dense and select a compact nan’ative out of all this promiscuous inato- 
lial, keeping close to the statements, often to the words, of the ori- 
giriJils. With less skill <and taste than JMr. Charles ICnight has ex- 
erted, such a plan would onl}’ h:ive produced an unequal and disjoij^ted 
medley. He has happily formed the whole into a uniform substance by 
a presiding taste for a kind of social antiquities, well known to all 
readers of his other works. This taste, instead of breaking out here 
and there in set /lissertations, which interrupt the chronological tlow. 
is agreeably interfused tlivoughout the whok?, and gH’cs a dtdiuiio 
com])lesioii to the general narrative. Tliis exten.sion of the province 
of hi>iui j tsr manners and common life, and all that indicates the con- 
dition of the people, is far from new. but it has lurvcr been (‘xoeut <1 
with anything like the ha[»py Wise witli whi(‘h it is here attempted, 
not overlaying the political annal.'*. hut interpenetrating them. As we 
have beroro intimated minster lievieu\ January, 1.S5S), i\lr. 

Knight has not rellected deeply on politics, and has no iiKhq)endent 
powe^ of showing the sequential serie.s of political changes. As in the 
last volume he was depeiKlent-on Hallaiu for his constitutional views, 
he here guided by Carlyle J^nd (jui/x»t. Jhit this is in tlie character 
of bis history, as a catena of authorities, and not an exposition of ori- 
ginal <loctrine. Wherever we have a judgment as from himself, and 
not copied, it is’.still borrowed from the prevailing views of contmn- 
porary literature. There is nothing more alien to iMr. Knight’s mind 
than a paradox, 

Jlo apologises fordiaving outgrown the limits originally proposed. 
This apology will bo vc‘ry readily aeci‘pted by his rcadcr.5, for no om^ 
can think that there is a word l<io much. The four volume.s down to 
1689 are a complete work in themselves, rounded ofl' by an index ; but 
the author designs, in a second division, to continue his task “ to that 
period of the reign of her present Majesty which U'como a consti- 
tutional epocli.” We heartily wish that ho may be j'ustilied in the ho]>e 
that* his careful and picturesque hi.slory may siijicrsedc the llunm and 
Lmgard, which at pre.s(‘nt forms tlic only alternative for the student 
requiring a text-book for examination. • 

^'mother highly useful c<»ntributioii tlm student’s re.sources i.s a 
little volume'* of .so unpretending \i character a.s to run great risk of 
being overlooked'. Mr. Morgan’s is eminently a student’s hand-book. 
To 3 'oung lawyei-s it will be invaluable, forming a key to old (k'cds 
and survey's. The history of property in this country cannot be under- 
stood without an ade<|uate knowledge of the great Noiman survey, a 
document — if we include “ Little Domesday,” the “ Exon Domesday,” 
and the “ Baklon Bode” — without parallel in the early annals of any 
Euro])oan country. Mr. Morgan foimds his book on these documents, 
but with copiotis reference to later Extents and Charters, the Monas- 


^ ^fSind undsr the Norinaa Oseupaiio&.*’ By James F. Morgan, M.A. 
London : Wllttsms and Korgate. 
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ticon, Coke, Madox, &c,, not without occasional illustrations from 
modern Agricultural Iteports and rural writers. The miscellaneous 
soui'ces from which he gleans a ray of light — such as De Lisle’s Nor- 
mandy,*’ White’s “ Sclbornc,” Milner’s “Winchester” — are sufficient, 
tf) sliow that we have to do with an expositor of no hastily crammed 
knowledge. Tlic volume consists of only 230 pages, in which the 
lol lowing heads lind their place: — After a short statement of the Oon- 
(jiieror’s jjolicy in instituting the survey, we have the measures employed 
cxplaiiunl (cliap. 2.) Cliapter 3 is on “JMoiiey, Kent, and Agricul- 
tural Alfaij-s.” Tlieii follow cha[)ters on The Hall, ThifChurcii, The 
Pcasanlrv, The Freehold Tenantry, lioroughs, and CitAs. Chapter 7 
cvplains tlie Territorial Divisions of the lieaTui. Titles, Offices, and 
Names arc discussed in chapter 8; and the whole concluifcluj 1' jlli’^jiue 
original suggestions on the gradual extinction of Villcnage. The 
author is weak in etymology — a grave* deleet in law, where the word 
IS of the essence of the thing: e.g., h(‘ thinks that the “Statesmen” 
Vvcre so called as forming a middle class <u* “estate.” 

'J'Ik* standartl Hi dory of tiie xVcademic Fran^aise” is tiic joint pro- 
dnelion td' two very une(pially-yoke<l writers.’" The drst part consists 
of a rel.Uion. by iVllisson, iirst ]>uhlislied in 1(553, of all that ho 
kiii w , or <‘(mld gather, about the origii^, /Ind the early dayp*o4Hhe 
Aca ifmie (founded in 1G30). Jt is written in that charming style, 
too olti'ii the (mly merit of French books, but which in this instance 
beeojius the vehicle of the best information, and the good sense of a 
man oJ'the world, who records the things which are best worth record- 
ing. 'riie Abhe d'( )li\ cl, in 1720, undertook a eontiiiiuition of Pellissun, 
bringing down t he lii.story to the year 1700. The contimuitor was 
in every re.'.pcct a very inferior annalist, lie omits not only all 
the graces of style, hut all the facts which wo should like to know. 
How ever, svieh as it is, the two together form the only history to bo 
\\ihi of the Acailemie. \M. Villeinain, the preaenl Perpetual Secretary, 
i'i under.'^tood If) have been long engaged on such a work. Till his is 
pr.M.lueed, the republication of PeJljsson and d’Olivet in a cheap form 
is a vi‘rv uselul enterprise. 3’lie editor, however, has loaded the ori- 
ginal with a number of merely superficial notes, from the most com 
sources, at the loot of llit^pago, besides a pompous aiTay of “Pieces 
Justificative.'^, ’ by w'ay of appcifdix to each volume, which turn out to 
be notbing more than extracts froca ordinaiy books, such as Jiaizac, 
and tbo Segnisiumi. One oxceptioii there is, which is* of sufficient im- 
]H)rtanei? to deserve notice. This is a number of letters of Chaiiclain, 
iiicditcd, luul of interest, which were put into the editor’s hantls by 
Al. ^Saiute-Beiive, and which he has spoiled by giving in fragment 
only instead oi‘ entire. The editor, too, appeiu-s to bo very sui)erticiaHy 
versed in the history of tho period. All the Histories of Literature 
relate, and ridicule, the untavourahlc review ov smmen of “The Cid,” 
wiiich was extorted from tho Academic by its pdtron, llichelieu. They 

° ‘hlidtoire dc TAcad^mle Franjawo.’’ Par PoUisfion ct D’Ottvet, ave<>ii^Iatro- 
(luctioTi, des Fcl'^irouittcnients ct Notes par M. Ch.-L. Livet. 12 tlToinos. Paris ; 
DiUier et C‘* 
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usuallv explain puerility of tlio great minister by the jealousy ot 
unsuecessful authorsliip. M. Livet, the editor of these volumes, lias a 
better ex])lanation. lie reminds us of the hostility which the Parlc- 
.naent displayed against the Academic, when it was first projected; and 
he thinks tliat liichclieu set tin? Acadeinio upon the task of pulling to 
pieces The Cid,” m order to show the world that its occupations 
uero to be purely literary. Xow the liict is, tliat the onslaught upon 
* The Cid” had a political ohjeot. It has been well shown by Mlcliolet 
that “ The Cid,” glorifying Spanish charjicter, and popularising S[>anish 
history, cauio'outi at a most critical time, \vhcn lliehtdioii was barely^ 
able to make hefed against tho Spanish ami Jesuit faction. Corneille’s 
piece was caught at instAntly by the public in this sense, ami il bcc.ahio 
an ObjevL Jlichelieu to ilamage its popularity. This he sought to 
eifect by setting the Academie u[»on it. 

]M. Livet undertukob the defence of the Acadeinio for not having 
associated various Ci‘lcbrati‘d muneb in the seventeenth century — l^lscal,’ 
PobCartes, Arnanld d’Andilly, Moliero; ami in a lower grade Scanun, 
Brebeuf, IJotrou — some of whom Inive Iven eleete»l l>y Sainti'-Beuvo 
into his '• Torty-First Chair.” PjLseal, he says, though not under 
religi^ u-i \ows, had renounced tlie world, and \vas living in ri;tij'enicnt 
at K*.jrWlioyul. If not a ifuaik, he wa.s more — a solitary ami .» peni- 
tent. If the rules of the asboeialion extdudcd members of professed 
I’oligious orders, d fortiori they exelude<l Pascal. Ai’uauld, it seems, 
waa oiicred and* refused. Descartes live<l in llcJlaml. Abdiero w^as 
excludctl, not only from the Academie, but from soeiidy, by appearing on 
tlie stage. The two first, be.sidts, were not yroaih uuuvains in that pnr(‘bt 
.«-en.se Vviiicii eonfers a claim for academie liunonrs. It is idle either to 
vimlie„te or to attack an exclusive boeiciv for its exereia-e of irn-spon- 
sible prefevcnco. 'J’he votes of no forty meu in the world, cvin with 
thtMjiO^t upright intentions, would always fall on the bt man. A 
man must be downright blind who can really ]>ersuade hini.solf that 
tho Aciidihnie, who.se Kiile 1. was — Personne no sera reyn dans 
rAcadeiiiic qui nc ."oil agivabh.* a Mgr. le Pniteelcur,” jwefenvtl the 
im>^ i'minent man to the man whom Ki«*helien (>r Louis XIV. favoured. 
Tl^ body which has done itself .so much IjoJuair by its ixrcut rooistaiice 
of .Similar inlluencc.s, can allonl to have its jj^dgimmts ol’two eenturic.s 
back reversed by jK>sf.ority. But ii’ iff was in need of an advocate, it 
w'ould probably »elv*ot one who oowld make a more jKiworlUl defeuco 
than Jl. Livet. • 

M. Capotiguc \H here again with another monarchical and catholic 
pamphlet, In the guise of liLlory.'* This time lu.s heroine is liU Pom* 
I)adoiir; the place of King'.s mistress, tlic [Kjculiar institution of llio 
amhm dyime which he Kas^indortaken to w rite. IIo does so very suc- 
cessfully by the usual, metliods-^'inothods by which any tiling whatever 
may bo poved to bo ^ht or wrong at tho ploasuro of the writer or 
the audience fq|f whick he w rites. Madame Pompadour meditating, 
like author Joan of Arc, on the wrongs of her alllicted country, detcr- 
minct^0ccomo its saviour. Solely inspired by this patriotic thoi^ht,* 

“ la Marqui^o de Pompadouf Par M. Capofiguo. Paris ; AmyoL 
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•she wiylaid flio King on every possible occasion, forced herself upon 
him, and became his mistress. We need not go on with the political 
romance. One of M. Dumas’ contains a far larger proportion of his- 
torical fact. 

A more honest performance is the ‘^Tlic Life of Marie-Antolnetto,** 
by the brothers Do Ooncount, who have already associated their la- 
bours in more than one work on the eighteenth century .7 But this is 
not quite genuine work. It is panegyrical, having for its object to 
write up the Queen, and so cojicihate deeper pity for the tragic cata- 
.strojdic of the Kith October, ’93. It appears to us t^ produce an 
Mfect the very opj^ositc of that intended by the authbj. J f anything 
couM reconcihi the mind of the reader to thci gratuitous brutality of 
putting to death “ La Veuve Capet,” as she is called in thejictsjgj^tho 
Jie volutionary tri])unals, it would be the frivolity of thirtourt interior 
and the moral valnelessness of the perilous of whom it consists, and the 
ohjfcts for which tiny ^eem to live. We tpiote the following character 
of Louis XVI. ivhili" Daupliin. It must hi} observed, bowever, that 
ilie iinravuurable tints ‘are put on after tin* manner of colourists lilcc 
tile Messrs. Corieourl, for the purj)oso of bringing out by contrast the 
virtues of the heroine. 

s.'iiMoliiMcs meet among llic lati ^t olI>priiig of an cifctc rr^^aJ^acc, 
leinpenunciiis'in whose veins* llows an impoverished blood, as 
if Xalmv elJlllV^'sf^d her exiiausliou. The J)aiiphiu was dhe of those ineu who 
liiue JU’\rr felt tin' sojicilation.s of passion; and, conscious of their defect, 
c\euse thf'm.- 5 elves froiu lose by ailecting to treat woman with contempt. To 
this iajusliee of Xaturr was added the iniiucnce of education. The young 
l‘rnu’e Ind heeii placc'd, by the ill-judging piety of his father, under the care 
of MoiiscigiuMir de Qu. Ilmi, Due dc la Vauguyou. I'his lofty personage, whose 
siring of eanuoi. be pronounced in a breath, was aver} diiVerent sort of 
nreee[)lor from t!ie >agi' and instruct c»l men wlio had been employed by Jjouis 
aI V. His mind f 'uit.iined but one idea, >i^., the importance of lus own posi- 
tion. The only »)u>Liie&.s of his day was the discussion of the bill of fare 
with his inaitre d’hotel. file only lessons lie gave his rnyal pupd were^ to 
instruct him in his own consequence. To liis total iusuJiieieiiey tor eduualiou, 
we must add that lie was ii devotet* of the fi‘ci)lest and most uarnwy species, 
Avliosc devotion is armed willi that casuistry which can dispense a king%oni 
all obligations to ids subjects, a husband from all duties to his wife. 
si'^i of voulliful spirit, ebullitions of tcmi»ci^, sallies of fuu and frolic, or bursts 
of pasMon— wliieh, whether for gi>od or for evil, iiulicatc character and tem- 
pcronicut — ail these had been curclu]ly%chccJved and suppressed in the >oung 
king. M do la Vauguyou had never allowed his charge tq be a boy. By the 
discipline, the [iracticrs, and the books ot ascetics, he liad been trained to their 
virtues of passivity, reiiuneiatiim, ami inditiercncc. With Wiis educatiou ot a 
penitent., uutempered by any lessons of wLsdoni or experience, this cokl-bloodGtt 
youth was prccij>ilatcd into marriage with the gjay and beautiful Austrian aren- 
ducliess.” (p. 32.) 

While the attention of the Reviews of F(*raign Literature is be- 
stow^ed on the liashy volumes artificially gob ^up for. the season, one 
book of solid historical merit *is almost overlooked. Ine Memoires 
^ — 

^ Hwtou'e do Mario Antoinette.** Edmond et JuleadeG once J h; Pa^: 

Fimiin I)idot, /ils, et C‘*, t , * 
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of the Count Miot Do Melito® are as entertaining to r(?iicl as jftiy of * 
the froth-and-foam biographies which are weekly manuliictiired for the 
market. But they are besides a genuine book — Memoircs” in the 
proper sense of that word — the record, by himself, of the things seen 
and done during his official life from the commencement of the Revo- 
lution to the Restoration. Duiing the whole of this period the Count 
Miot was placed in the most favourable position for obtaining the best 
information. He did not thrust himself forward, and was therefore 
much less conspicuous than many greatly his inferiors ; but his sound 
sense, diplomatic ability, and steady principle gained him the confi- 
dence of those guided affairs. He thus became trusted to a very • 
large extent with the real views of persons and parties, and acquired 
an ingiglit^into the course of affairs, and the political situation, not 
surpassed ev^h-by that of the chief actors themselves. Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been Avritten on ^tho Revolution, those Memoirs have 
a character and originality of their own. They have that originality • 
which description of tlie same events can have when it comes from an 
eye->vitness and an actor, however often w'e may have heard them 
described b}' others. It would be too much to say that they make any 
new or surprising revelations. There is now no longer any room for 
such in tlie period from 17§S to 1815. But the vivid and personal 
intercyt^ivith which only a centemporary can relate, conveys to the 
apprehension, through the feelings, the truest sort of information which 
we are capable of acquiring from reading history. We have the vivid 
representative power of Bourrienne united with tlie commanding view 
of a practised statesman. The inflexibility of Ins political principles 
excluded him from engaging in the race for preferment. This very 
neutrality, by saving him from the personal conllicts and antipathies 
of the struggle for success, is the secret of his impartiality of view. 
Oallois alone, of all the men of the Revolution, possessed this calm 
judgment, and Gallois, we believe, left no memoirs. Count Miot began 
his cai’eer by being one of the victims marked by tlie Terror for want 
of patriotism, and only escaped with his life by one or two remarkable 
pieces of good fortune. In ’02 he was in the War OfHcc, and a 
>Ya^.nt for his arrest tv'os issued on the 10th of Dn that 

ve^ morning he had, by a sudden resolution, gon(fl|^^ Versailles 
on a visit to his family. This .saved h^m. Had lie j&e^wrc.sted, he 
would, in all probability, have been one of the victims of tlie Septem- 
ber massacres. Again in ’04, a warrant was issued against him by tin.' 
Committee of Safety. But it was the 8tli Thermidor, and the 
Revolution of the 9th saved, and only just saved him. 

His aversion for the wild reveries of the Republican zealots drew 
him towards Bonaparte at,# very early period. Long before the 
future dictator bad thrown on the mask, Count MJot discerned that tins 
son of the RevolutioiMiK>uId turn against it os roon as ever he dared 
to do so. In a reini^i!i|^le conversation held with Count Miot in the 

— ■ I I — Mil — 

f mS&res Du Gk>mte Mbfc de Helito, Anoion Miafatre, Ambassadour, 6on- 
Beiller et Mombre do riostitut 3 Tomes. Paris : MkiliDl 
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• spring of ^7, Bouaparto already sees his way distinctly to the 
supremacy he ultimately realised. The Count, who was Ambassador 
of the Eepublic at Turip, was on a visit to the General of the Army of 
Italy at Montebello, near Milan. 

‘MIc invited mjself and Melzi to take a turn in the extensive grounds of tliis 
noble residence. We walked for two hours, during the whole of which the 
General continued speaking almost without interruption. In this alloeution 
he unbosomed himself to us witljput reserve as to his future projects. ‘ What 
I have already done,’ he said, ‘ is noihbig. 1 am as yet only on the threshold 
of my career. Do you suppose that I am gaining these victo^es here in Italy, 

» to make great men of those lawyers in tlic Directory, Cfernot, ilarras, and the 
rest of them ? Do you suppose I am going to establish a^fepublio V What 
an idea ! A ilepubhc of thirty millions of mim I * What possible chance can a 
llepublic have with our manners, our vices i The Republic ohV>a.»a 5 »Nvith 
which the imagination of the people is infatuated at this moment, but which 
will pass like so many others. Tlicy 4 ^^nlst have glory, the satisfaction of 

• vanity — but liberty I they don’t know wlnii it means. Look at the army. The 
triumphs we have gained have restored to the soldiers the true hVcnoh cha- 
racter. 1, Hicir general, am all in all to them. Let the Directory try to 
deprive xnc of tiic command in Italy, and it will soon see who is master. The 
Ifrcuch nation rcouircs a head, a chief covered with glory, and not Hue phrases, 
dissertations of ideologists, of wliicli the h'rcuchman does not really underatand 
a word. Let tivcm liavc these tilings for playthings, \vell and good^.ifc#y can 
amuse themselves with them, and nu*antimc*ybu may lead them wlicre you will, 
provided you clissemblc adroitly where you want them to go. As for your 
<?ountiy,’ turning to Melzi, ' it has the elements of rcpublicmiism in a still lower 
degree even than Traiicc, and it does not therefore I'equirfr humouring so 
much as our people. \ou know this vv ell ruuugli ; \vc can do what we like 
with the Italians. But the time is hardly come T wc must yield to the fever of 
the moment, and so we arc going to set up here a republic or two. But of 
our own sort, mind,’ (Tome 1, p. 163.) 

The date of these plain-spoken sentiments was June, ’97, a time 
when the army of Italy, and their general, was the chief stay, and 
support of the Uevolutionary party as against the Royalist reaction. 
Bonaparte’s adliesion gave the victory to the Republiciiu section of the 
Directory in the crisis of the IStli Fructidor of the same year. 

Count Miotwas no Royalist, and as long as Napoleon supportl|}tl^ 
Revolution his sympathies were all with the successful generalj^^s 
soon as his rising asccnSaucytbecame incompatible with liberty, a dis- 
tance grew up between them, everything, Iiovrev^cr, was in Na^ 
polcon’s hands, and likely to bo for his Hl’e, it would have been folly to 
have declined employment, and the count was, from time to time, en-» 
gaged iu various missions and embassies. Ho finally attached himself 
to Joseph, and was with liim during the whole of his transient 
royalty, fiwt at Naples and afterwards ia Spain. , The administration 
of Joseph in Spain, and the difficulties with which he had to contend 
from the arbitrary'lhterfei'cnce of his brothsr^ the internal affairs of 
the kingdoni, are admirably described. The o«|^iatQry demeanour and 
judicious conduct of tfbscph.wcre rapidly gaming trie Spaniards, who 
ware ready to lay aside their enmity to the French. ^9i0t|pdL tbia , 
was thwarted by the unjnstifiablo interference of *the £iri^|^r»^who 
treated Spain as a conquered country, and thought h0 had ja.jeiglLt to 
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do what he liked with his own. Count Miot ur^d Joseph to resign 
the crown, which was not really his ; and these independent counsels 
lost him the favour of the Emperor. But after the abdication of 
Joseph, and his reconciliation with his brother, the author obtained 
admittance into the GofiseU d'Ufat, The end, however, was at hand. 
His only employment in this capacity was to obt-iin passports for the 
Bonaparte family after the occupation of Paris by the allies. After 
undergoing much anxiety and humiliation in the attempt, ho succeeded 
in obtaining the passports, but with the clause inserted in them that 
they were granted only on the condition that Joseph should not at- 
tempt to return ^o^ f’rance. The insertion of this clause, for which 
Count Miot was m no way responsible, gave great um))rage to the 
ex-ki ng, who w as unreasonable enough to visit his displeasure on the 
head of the iiltt'otent envoy, who had too faithfully served him. The 
serviced and friendship of years were forgotten in a moment. It is 
gratilying, however, to tind tliat Joseph afterwards saw his injustice, 
SLiidJoryare liis friend. M. de Melito paid the Comte de SurvUliers a 
lengthened visit of nearly a year in the United States. He left a 
joumal of his tour, with liis remarks on the institutions and manners 
of the country. These the editor has not included in bis publication. 
There are so many books on die slibjoct, and Count de Melito had no 
bettei*^pport unities than otiiordourists, that his ‘^American Notes’* 
would only have detracted from the historical weiglit of these highly 
valuable ‘‘M^MnouQS.” 

Brialmont’s ** Life of Wellington” has been received in this country 
with a favour, to say the least, (|uite etpial to its merits.^ The chief 
of these is a judicious impartiality — an impartiality which docs not 
merely cornpo?>e itself of praise and blame, but assigns them where 
each is due, a tiling much more difiieult. Its cliief defect is want of 
novelty. The Duke’s despatches and letters surely offer some material 
for a biographer oyer and above their historical value. But in this 
“ Life” we have the historical side only. And in following this track, 
Brialmout pursues tlic steps of those who liave gone before him with 
careful jirecision. In the Peninsular War, c.y,, lie walks alter Napier, 
X^S^n^'leaves Ijim for the worse. The poh&ibility of being impartial, 
thefothor, who is on the statF of the Belgian army, owes to his being 
ncitht?r English nor Prench. This impigtialitj^ .seems, in the eyes of 
the English editor, a blemish, which he endeavours to counteract in 
the notes. Brialmont’s carelul and cautious summings up on tho 
evidence are corrected by ^‘English opinion,” an authority by which 
Mr, Gladstone has so successfully settled the Homeric question. 

Notwithstanding this drawback, Brialmont’s is undoubtedly qualified 
to become tho standard ** Life” of the aristcKTatic hero. Such Welling- 
ton was in every sense^ |{is successes in Hpain vindicated the Anti- 
Jacobin insanity, anti^ndM tlio wholesome reaction wliich'would havo 
ensued in t he public threw a lus tre over the most degrading 

* ” History^ the Life of Arthiir Duke of Wellington.**' From the Fienoh of 
M. BjfsmOrGAfitmn pn tbo of tbo Belgian Army.^ With Emei^tioiie aBi 
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govenimeni which has ever held power in this country, postponed 
reform, and saved the aristocracy. An impression prevails that Wel- 
lington was only one among a thousand ‘‘good as he,** and that other 
captiuns would have done as much if equally favoured by circumstances. 
An impartial survey of the Peninsular campaigns will not ratify this 
opinion. We find everywhere except upon Wellington's operations, 
the stamp of that peculiar ignorance of the art of war which has 
been so recently exhibited to the world in the Sebastopol business. 
Wellington was a self-taught commander. lie trained himself. . The 
^ Portuguese campaigns were a precious prologue,, valuable as well to 
the Gt*neral as to his army. “Wc may remark,^*! says Brialmont, 
“ once for all, that every operation which he did not superintend in 
person seems to have been conducted carelessly, and tunmd^ut hftdly.” 
(Vol. i. p. 3S2.) In one specialty of his art— siege operations — Wel- 
lington never seems to have got over the defective professional train- 
ing w])ich our system of promotion involves us in. Colonel Jones, a 
distinguished engin()er officer, pronounces the Peninsular sieges to be 
a repetition of those of the Prince of Parma in the sixteenth century. 
The place was broached from a great distance, and then the storming 
column marches to the assault exposed to the full fire of the place. 
Everything in this system is trusted tc\ the bravery of tluyjydvate 
soldier and the regimental officer. Af the assault of St. Sebastian the 
officers of engineers were obliged to expose themselves to fire, for 
not a single general or staft-ollicer quitted the trenches to head the 
column. 

Wellington’s conduct is often contrasted with that of Napoleon, as 
being as chary of the soldier’s life as the latter was lavish. This 
contrast is not just. From all that appears in these volumes, Wel- 
lington was as considerate as a general wliose characteristic was cau- 
tion, and who had but a limited supply of men to draw upon, must 
necessarily be. But his system of gaming a fortified place was pre- 
cisely tlic .same with that by which Napoleon carried a position in the 
open field. Wellington felt the sacrifice deeply, but he made it. As he 
watchcil the scene of cunia^o which took place at the foot of the breach 
at Badajoz “ the ]>alIor of his countenance indicated how deeply 
tale moved him.” Yej^thc same murderous system was adopt^hx 
the very n(‘xt campaign at 9fc. Sebastian. It may be true that the 
want of siege matBrud compelleck this inartificial method of assault. 
Even with abundant means, there may be reasons which justify the 
rapid process, or make it more economical in the end. Climate, 
may be more disastrous than an assault. But the same arguments will 
vindicate Napoleon’s system. A decisive victory, though jpurcKased at 
great cost of life, may enil a campaign or a war, whuffi, if protracted^ 
would have absoi^d in driblets twdoe the noQiber of xxu&ti. 

Belonging to the same subject is another dy^ppos resembhuioe. The 
Duke’s Despatches and General Orders abo^dtwWith|Complaints of in- 
discipline and iu$ubordinatiou<i To read theip.by themselves, we 
sliDuld think the army in the Peninsttla consisted pf thie^S^M^ct 
bonds, idiVays on the verge of mutiny. A glance at. the 
dance de itfapoleon li/’ now issidng under the auspides of l^e^esmit 
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Emperor, discloses exactly the same bitter upbraidings bott of ofiicers 
and men for acts of brigandage and pillage which even the most ter- 
rible examples of punishment could not restrain. 

Mr. Clark visits the Moroa in a capacity mixed of the Tourist and 
the Classical ai'chreologist, and produces a book in which the two ingre- 
dients of personal adventure, and I'emifiisccnces of reading, arc com- 
bined in the proportions most likely to be agreeable to general 
readers.^® Well prcpai'cd by a long and close familiainty with the re- 
mains of Greek literature, Mr. Clark is much more at honwj with the 
Greeks than with the Spaniards. The scholar, sustained hy the solidity 
of his knowledge and restrained by Ins taste, rises in the present 
volume many degrees above the puerile flippancies of the author of 
“ Gaafi.iriho .lL ^ T he thin jest and hack allusion which the London 
mai'ket demands, and wliich is supj)lied in nauseous abundance by the 
monthly and weekly journals, wouJd have been greatly out of place at 
Olympia and Pylos. Mr. Clark feels this, and keeps his “liveliness” 
under restraints, though here and there magazine cant still reappears 
in his style. These escapades, liowev'er, are not numerous enough to 
dilute seriously the tone of the book, wliich is that of the gentieiniiii 
and scholar treading with symp;ithy, if not with entluisiasm, the 
schol^mJl^ound, It must nst be iideri*ed from this that Mr. Clark’s 
scholaSinp is no more than tluft of the amateur. It goe.s a gootl way 
beyond the average level of university attainment. Mr. Clark knows 
a great deal more 'than hig Thucydides and the Dramatists. JIo does 
not know enough, nor does he examine with sulfieicnt minuteness to 
make his authority on an anthpiarian quosl ion worth anything. Ho 
neither measure.^ nor counts. He throws in pebbles instead of a 
fathom-line to ascertain depths, and takes .altitudes by liis eye instead 
of the barometer. What an alert and well-informe<l observer can sco 
in passing we may learn from Mr. Clark. But knotty points of 
toj[jOgraphy are not to be resolved by a half-liour’s visit. The very 
slight and casual inspection which Mr. Clark bestows- on his ground 
compels the reader to attach a less degree of certainty to his eonelu- 
sions ^aii it is evident he dw-s himself. 

where exact siir>'ey is not required as the ground of judg- 
mew . Mr. Clark’s opinions recommend tliemsj^vcs by a certain good 
sense which seems to govern them. We may instance his treatment 
of the Homeric geography, out of which futile topic a wrong-iicaded 
ingenuity has raised mountains of sand. To construct a map of tlio 
Pelopoiinese, ad mentem llumeri^ he rightly censures as “ a futile in- 
dustry.'* (P. 204.) In the Odyssey, Telcmachus and Pisistratus 
drive a pw of hones in one day from Pheno to Sparta. But it is a 
physical impossibility. A road over Tavgetus would have b^n a work 
which might challenge oomparison with the road oyer the Simplon. 
It would have been over Hellai^ sung by poets^ chronicled 

by historians. Y' Wf ip'fchort, very clear that no such road ever 
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exisiofl. Accordingly classical topographers have been cruelly exor- 
cised to find which way Teleraachus could have gone. From these 
pedantries of the seventeenth century, which Mr. Gladstone has so 
desperately attempted to reproduce, we are released at once by the 
consideration that the Odyssey is Sipoem. Telemachusno more drove 
from Pylos to Sparta, than his father descended to Hades by way of 
Gibraltar, or than the Seven Ohieftains rode in seven chariots from 
Argos to Thebes. Mr. Clark’s general conclusions are expressed in the 
following passage : — 

“ I l)clicvc that the poet of the Iliad was familiar with the scenery of the 
plain of Troy, and therefore naturally, and without effort, *f|ted liis story to it 
so far as regarded the great unalterable featurof?»of the landscape ; but I do 
not find any evidence that either the poet of the Iliad, or the poet of the 
Odyssey was personally familiar with the scenery of Greoto:'- How Ifleu, it 
may he luskcd, do wc find so many cities of Greece always mentioned, each with 
its own characteri.stic and descriptive nidjcctive ; for as an old critic says, 
‘Homer never throws an epithet away.* As there were brave men before 
Agamemnon, so bclorc Homer there lived and sang many minstrels in Greece. 
Each city had its own heroes and legends, and its own bards to celebrate them. 

“ A mulritude of smaller epics have been absorbed in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
and the epilhots atl ached unalienably to this city, and that, arc among the relics 
of tliosc perislioil ages. H'hen the Jlolncric poems were chanted at some 
gatln'i'ing of Hellenic men, the crowd can^^ to he. interested, not iaSfRtcted, 
and a ]ioet gives as much license to his invention as his he.irers will permit. 
I’lms the pride of an Itliacau would be flattered by the words ‘rough, but a 
right-good nurse of men,* applied to his beloved island;* but the blind hard 
would Hot receive an obol the less for ])utting it west, instead of cast, of Cepha- 
lonia. The great (’st poet fetters his invention, and clogs it with facts, only so 
far as tlie public ('xaets. Among the audience wliicli assembled at the Globe 
Theatre <»ne summer afternoon, a.n. 1611, to hear ‘The Winter’s Tale,* 
WT may hi' sure that not one refused his upplaust? because the poet had con- 
veri cd’ Delph'^^ into an island, and given bohemia a sea coast.” — Pelepon- 
nesHs^ pp. 20'J, 210. 

The notices of tlio modern Peloponncse and its present inhabitants 
scattered through this volume are so good, that wc must regret they 
art? so few. They will have interest for many who do not particularly 
c-arc to ascertain the site of the Agora at Sparta, or to ident!!^,t|^ 
actual Styx by wliioh Zeus was in the habit of swearing. 

The “ Prime Miiiistcft” do jiot form a compact and distinguishable 
tojflc for biography, as “ The Chancellors’* or “The Judges” doj^ The 
political life of the scrie.s of Prime Ministers is nothing less than the 
history of England during their time under another name and a dis- 
advantageous iorm. This is the obvious objection to Mr. Browne’s 
undertaking. Had he, however, done his work well, such a l>relimi- 
nary objection would have lost its force in great measure. As it is, it 
tells with its whole weight against his dull, second-hand compilation. 
His work is not founded on any original reswnh. It is not .even a 
careful review article founded bn study of the^ftnUn^y printed autho- 

y “ Livss of thi Prime Miuistem of BSngland horn the HesioratifltlV^e Pta-' 
vent Umo.” . By J. H. Browne, Esq., LIaB., ot the 
Law. Vol V bondoa : Kowby. 
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rities. H© has simply compiled froin thrt'o or foui* of tlio •commonest 
books, borrowing oilen whole pages just as they stand. 

The Navigators, or Explorers, on the other hand, arc very naturally 
and usefully thrown together.'^ A history of discovery is one of the 
best forms in which we can have geography presented. The present 
volume loses the advantage of this unity, by being limited to American 
explorers. Of these the compiler has only been able to find five. They 
are Kano, Fremont, Ledyard, Wilkes, and Perry: An abridged 
account of “ The United States’ Exploring Expedition” might bo very 
useful as a manual for young sailors. That which Mr. Smneker oilers, 
under the heaif ‘ Wilkes,’ is worth nothing to any one, sailor or lands- 
man. His abriilgmeut of Ledyard’s life is much better. “ Lodyard’s 
Travels” w'as a book lamiliar to the last generation, but is almost un- 
known to tbcTT^esent. Ledyard’s .strange career has an indescribable 
fascination for a young man at that crisis of life when the lov(3 of 
roving adventure' breaks out. A fate, rather than a purpose, drove 
him on. But it was a malignant fate. He was a man who had no 
successc.s. Enterprise, energy, aixl inoxhau.stible perseverrinee only 
led to renewed disappointmente. Ho failed ignominioiisly in all liis 
attempts, and was cut otf at the age of thirty-seven, ])roi>ably before 
fortune was tired of persecuting: He was witli Cook, but it wa.s in 
thatTfiirTtgator’s Ihiixl and iiufaji-tunato v«»yage. Wliat be learned of 
the fur trade during this expedition, led him to und*‘r.stiind the im- 
mense protit which that commerce was capable of yielding. But ho 
lahouriKl and argued in vain to persuade the out erjiri sing ship-own(*rs 
of Xew York and Philadelphia to engage in that trade wliielt in after 
years built the colo.ssal fortune of Astor. Hu was told he might find 
patroiKS at L’Orieiit. Ho immediately took .*ship for Europe, and im- 
Ested the favour of some of the leading Freiioh mercliants. VV'heii 
the sj>ring came, and the vessels were ready to start, tiny withdrew 
from their engagements. He then went to Paris, was intro. to 
Paul Jones, and engaged him in the sjiecnlation. But he, t«u), after 
going a certain way into the scheme, suddenly cooled and ahainloned 
it. Ledyard then iletenniued to penetrate into the far reunions by 
Jand^iid alone. After obtaining the saiu tion of Catherine, and gidting 
as Yakutsk, he was suddenly arrested without any pnnious 
notice or waniing, tnuisported by post^io tin? frontier of Poland, and 
dismissed with a W’arning never to set foot in Bu^sia again, if he did 
not wish to be hanged. He arrival in London ragg(?d and jjoiuiilesa, 
and was recommended by 8ir Joseph Banks t(» the Afrir'an Associa- 
tion” (1788), who were on the point of sending an exploring party into 
Central Africa. He got as far as Cairo, when he was cut off by jui in- 
judicious remedy which he had administered to himself in an attack of 
bilious fever. 

Lugwig Bbrne’s chanaiing and instructive “ Letter from Paris” in 
a 
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two^volumcs written during that eventful period of modern European his- 
tory, 1830—1833, form part of a collected edition of his works now issu- 
ing from ar German establishment in New York. Borne was born of 
J ewish parents at Frankfort, 22nd May, 1786. In his childhood he was 
reserved and shy, but he early evinced a considerable amount of intel- 
lectual self-assertion and moral independence. His domestic circum- 
stances were unfavoureble. His father was austere and exacting ; hfs 
brothers and sisters made meny with the mental peciiliai-ities of 
the strange and retired boy ; and a privileged servant exercised over 
him a petty, but vexatious despotism. “ Old Elio,” however, got as 
good as she gave from the keen-witted, sharp-spoken fad. “ You will 
certainly go to hell,” said she to liim one day.* “I sliould be 
sorry for that,” replied he, “ for even the}*e there would be no living 
for you.” Borne had an orthodox Jewish tutor provided for him,^who 
acted on the paternal instructions, not to exceed the limits of the 
traditionary education, and iudoctnflated his young pu])il principally 
in the mysteries of the Hebrew sacred books and tlie Tjilmud. For the 
thongbtful boy this orthodox teaching liad no attraction. Schiller’s 
“ ^Mission of Closes” fell into his hands, and first suggested to him the 
idea of forming a judgment of his own on the inspired writings of the 
01*1 Testament. The French devolution of 1789 deeply interested 
the childish politician, and he hoeaiiK; a irequent attendant a^cTfelub 
which was held in the J uden-gasse, w^hosemore eloquent members, by 
their expositions on the rights of the noblesse, animated liim with 
strong anti-aristoeratic prejudices. Under the cure of Professor 
Jletzel the boy enjoyed a certain freedom of growth, and made un- 
mistakable progress. During his college career ho was ,i resident in 
the house of Marcus Herz. a physician of repute. In 1801 lie studied 
at Halle, uiKler Professor lleil, medicine, politics, morals, and esthetics. 
]\Iedieiue had no charm for Borne. With dilhculty he procured his 
father’s consent to study fniance at Heidelberg, under strict super- 
\ isioii. Indignant at this invasion of his personal iiulependenee, Borne 
rebi'lled, and precipitated himself into the irregularities and extra- 
vagancesof a student’s life. Debt, paternal objurgation, witbdi’awal, 
compulsory return to his studies at (iiessen, w'here, in lb08, 
duated a.s Doctor of Philosophy, followed in close succession. 
now commenced autboifhip, not without recognition of his merf^ In 
ISIS, he renounced Judaism* and Iveeamo a Lutheran Christian. It 
was on this occasion that he changed his name from Louis Baruch to 
Ludwig Bdnio. His alienation from the narrow and exclusive creed of 
his father had been progressive and decided. He liad no partial or 
national sympathies ; never desired tlie restoration of Judaism, or its 
moral isolation, but regarded the absorption of the Hebrew element 
into the nationality of the country as the true and highest destination 
of his race. The success of the “ Balance,* Va paper started by ,B6nie 
determined IiJm on the adoption of joumaliamiui a profession. Borne 
became celebrated for his literary powers, awd renoivned for his per- 
sonal aMndancy. Heine compares his influence oil youpg minds to « 
tlfbt of atmospheric eleotricitj on cats. These two rem^risSble men 
were not, however, of cong^ial disposition. The* v^ehoment love of 
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liberty which characterized the enthusiastic politician was, in<ithe , 
judgment of the calm spectator of life, the sarcastic poet, and derisive 
sceptic, a moral exaggeration. Biirne frequently visited Paris, ever 
full of life, hope, and literary activity. In 1837 he was attacked by 
the then prevailing influenza, and, exhausted by over-work, he was 
unable to resist its prostrating effects. On the 12th February, three 
Roiirs after noon, he requested that the curtains might be drawn, 
adding, “T should like to see the sun.” He raised himself on the bed, 
and asked for flowers. They brought him some. He wished for 
music ; he listened attentively as they supplied his want in the best 
way they could*. At ten o’clock Borne had ceased to exist. Bdrnc’a . 
political principles were. Republican ; he loved liberty ; be lov<‘d 
equality even more than liberty. In an interesting letter on the 
distinguishing tenets of 8t. Simon, he declares his aversion to the new 
doctrine to be grounded principally on its monarchical character: — 

“T hale authority ; I hale limitation ; with the "old-lockcd Felix, in "Wilhelm * 
Meistor, I like drinkinff best out of the bottle. It is true, no new church can 
do without monarchiciu guidance. Hcpuhlican Christianity was weak, epis- 
copal Christianity strong. In the childhood of a state inonareliical power is 
its go-cart ; in its old age it serves for crutches. Freedom belongs only to 
you th an d manhood. Still 1 hate nionarchy for every relation, and for every 
Iter for a young .stale creep on all fours, and walk a little liUer ; 
better, in the season of hoar liairs, voluntary surrender to death, than to gain 
a comfortable and premature devidopmenl of limb, or a brief prolongation of a 
miserable exist cnc(^ at the expense of liberty. Father would 1 sufler in 
hfll icitA my will, than be made happy in Paradise ayaimt it/* 

Borne never, in bis capacity of author, did liomagc to the immoral 
principle of ‘^art for art’s sake.” Tlie interest of humanity >vas 
his liighcst aim. In the great haitlc-Hcld which the Revolution 
of July opened in Europe, this idea inspired and dominated him. 

It was not as an author, hut as a citizen, that he wrote. From this 
point of view must his letters from Baris ho criticised. They do not 
Ibim a regular and premeditated work, but are tin* result of a fervent 
and patriotic emotion — the product of a mind fired witli joy or iii- 
with rage, according as the alternation of events announced the 
viaf|rv or the defeat of freedom. The subject-matter of these letters 
is vc»y various. They are a complete q;jirror^ of the times, reflecting 
the opinions, the characters, the transactions, the hopes and fears of 
tlic age. They discuss politics, ctlflcs, inotaphysic.s, poetry, ai*t. They 
report the writer’s impressions of the great French and German nota- 
bilities of his time, Lamennais, George Sand, La Fayette, Beranger, 
the citizen king ; Goethe, Heine, Lablacho, Paganini, Taglioni. They 
gossip about jyindame do Gcnlis, Byron, and Moore; they describe the 
metures, the public buildings, the cafifs and theatres of the brilliant 
Paris; they are witty, «.CTaceful, fluent, graphic, playful, engaging. 
Borne has an eye for sfnall.things as well as great. He sees the giraflb 
and notes down Ais implessions thus : ’Tia a stately animal> but with 
soinetl)}ng laughable about it ; a kind of clumsy majesty. Usually it ^ 
Blands .still, and ybu must w^ait long till it please to move. It is a 
metapbysical-looking creature; it lives with its major pa|;t in the air, 
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* and Appears to touch the earth only to tread it contemptuously under 
its feet. There are melancholy buffaloes in the same enclosure, which 
run under the hellv of the giraffe, and look like ships shooting the 
arches of a bridge.’’ To the transparent beauty of Borne’s style, as 
illustrated in his last work, ** Menzel der.Franzosenfrcfser,” his sarcastic 

0] )poneni, Heine, generously testifies. “ Jt is a clear lake, wherein are 
glassed the heaven and all the stars, and Bdrnc’s spirit goes dipping up 
ami down like a lovely swan, quietly washing off the impurities with 
which the people have sullied its snowy plumage. These letters from 
Paris have something of the same bright and lustrous charm.” 

• The success of the translation of Perthes’ “ Life of .Verthes”^^ seems 
to prove that ibreign characters and Ibreign life can be relished hy the 
insular harharians when the things arc made intelligible to them. The 
present eondciiscd volume is a great improvement in* this respect on 
the twu-volume edition, so far as tj\e taste of the popular reader 
*go(‘s. In this abridgment, all that does not bear directly on Perthes* 

life, character, and doings has been lopped away, except the chapters 
on the religious life of (jonuany. Thus a book is obtained, whioh for 

1) 0 ]mlar qualities may compare with any of the most widely circulated 
bioijfraphies, while for the student and the library the larger work 
fonii’« an authority on the private life of Ngrth Grer many before, jJ^ijiiag, 
and sinc(’ the French occupation. • 

Bolni’h now edition (the sixth) of “ Pepys* Diary is now complete 
in lour volumes, A better ]»ook for the series could not have been 
selected. (uMn.Tal readers will gather more of the habits of English 
soci('ly, temp. Cliarles IL, from turning over Pepys than from all the 
diatiibos of all llie historians. 

The siege of Delhi, temporarily thrown into the background by the 
more thrilling story of Lucknow, is brought before us in ‘‘The 
Clhiplain’s >Jarrativc.” Books on the Indian revolt are not to be 
ivt'ated like the deliberate productions of peace and leisure. They are 
like the communications of a friend whom we thank for telling us 
what he knows, and never think of flying fault with for not telling 
us something else. It would be easy, and most ungracious, to say 
that the Chaplain might liave written a better book. Ho Jias^d^je 
liis best to record the day-bv-day incidents of the siege, begi.iiirag 
iiuleed from the outbrcak*of May 10th at Meerut, down to the storm- 
ing of Delhi on September 14th and lollowing days. Wc may smile, 
if wc‘ will, at the official tone which the army chj\plain has caught 
from the “ despatches but we must respect the calm courage which 
made daily notes amid the miseries of camp and hospital, under 
July and August sun, cholera within, and the foe in overwhelming^ 


‘‘Life and Times of Frederick Perthes.” In j^no Volume. Edinburgh: 
Constable .and Co. ^ 

w “Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S.AS 0 cretaty to the 
Admiralty, &o., With a Life and Notes." By Rirharrl LorcT Braybroke. The 
Sixth Edition. Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4. London ; H. G. Bohn, York^street,, 

• Ch^lain*8 Narrative of the Siege of Delhi, from the Outbreak at 

Meerut to the Capture of Delhi.” By J. £. W. Rotton, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Delhi Field Foi«m*. London : Smith, El(}er, A Co. * 

[ Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVIII.]— New Skeies, Vol. XIV. No. II. R R 
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numbers without.. The invisible enemy, the nausea and sinjiing* 
strength produced by bad food and tainted atmosphere, was more 
formidable than the fire of the Sepoy enemy. There is an impression 
that the army of Delhi has been hardly used. Whatever may be the 
case as regards the officers, there can be no doubt that the common 
soldiers were deprived of their prize-money by a breach of faith on 
tlie part of Lord Canning. But as the Governor-General belongs to 
that favoured class who have the hereditary right to govern the Eng- 
lish nation, redress is impossible. Our patient chaplain, who is not 
the mail to murmur against “authority,** can hardly suppress his •in- 
dignation here. ^ •* 

“As soon as the substilntion of batla for prize-money was made kno^vii, 
a of a private soldier wrote on the walls of the palace, ^ Delhi taken and 
India roconqmu*od'\‘or thirty-six rupees and ten annas.* Sucli was the bitter 
irony of the soldiers— a comment no less just than pungent— on the actions oi 
the Governor-General.** — “ JSarrative,’^ p. 232. 

Kayo*s “ Life of Lord Metcalfc”^^ has deservedly reached a second 
edition, and comes out in a cheaper and more convenient form. It has 
the limit of being too diffuse and of merging the biographical cvoiy 
now and then in the historical. The author, however, aocouiiis for 
thi-^J^dian and colonial b'ography cannot bo written as that of an 
English statesman can. In th6 latter case, the biographer has a right 
to assume a certain knowledge of the leading events of Ejiglish liistory 
on the part of his rcadci^. But in writing of India, it is necessary to 
explain who Holkar or Scindiah were ; who is meant by the Nizam, 
or the Piiidarrees. It may have inteivst at the present time to notice 
that Lord Metcalfe*s preparation for his Indian career was exclusively 
a studious one. He did not excel in, and had no taste for, athletic 
sports ; but he was a hard, steady reader. Ho was immersed in the 
Kowley controversy, and speculates on the Man with the Iron ]\lask. 
But “ if he had been captain of the boat, and beaten Harrow and 
Winchester off lus own bat, he could not have grown into a manlier 
chai-actcr. The finest physicar training in the woild could not have 
mado^bim a robuster statesman.** — i. 13. 


BELLES LETTBES. 

T HIS Art-Romance, founded on the life of Mozart,^ is conceived in 
much thcf same spirit of personal admiration as the late Mr. Her- 
bert’s historical romance of “ Cromwell.’* In both the outlines of his- 
toric truth arc carefully r)bscrved, but the details which history cannot 
• 

ir ft Tlie Life aad^^rres^Ddeoce of Lord Metcalfe."' By John William Kaye. 
New and Cheap Edition, in 2 vole., small post 8vo. London : Smith, Elder, fe Co. 

^ “Mpsart, ein Kuntslerleben." Cttltar-htstoricher Roman. Von Herbert 
Ran. Sin parts. Ndtt. * 
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supffcly, and bio^i’aphers but coldly adumbrate, are filled iu with all 
the minuteness and fidelity which the most earnest and enthusiastic 
homage can suijfjcst. The English, perhaps we should saj'' the Ame- 
rican novelist, has surpassed all others in the same kind, both in the 
vigour of* his narrative, and in the well-preserved verisimilitude of his 
delineation ; but it was easier to write three volumes on the stirring 
career of the English hero, than six on the far less catholic life of the 
King of Melody. Herr llau is an enthusiast in his admiration of the 
genius of Mozart, and to this feeling the long romance before us is 
due ; what Goethe did for Tasso, he seeks to do for thp true apprecia- 
. lion of Mozart. , • p 

The two most recent lives of the great# composer, hy Alexander 
Oubilieh(‘lf and by Professor Jahn, are excellent, especially the latter, 
alike iu accuracy of detail, and for the critical apprcciUtion of Mozart’s 
transcendent powers, dis^dayed in them ; but tliey are severely biogra- 
, phical ami critical works, and are proj)orly intended only for such readers 
as are more or loss interested and proficient iu the art in which Mozart 
was jire-eiuinent. It is, therefore, the olycet of the present fiction to 
bring beibre a German public, in all the j*eality of life, one whom the 
autlior rc'gards with atTctdionaic veneration — a feeling lie seeks to dif- 
fuse through the hearts of his countrymen, the majority as 
acknowledging liim supremo iu his own harmonious sphere, 'ITdth out 
any wanm*r or more personal recognition. Extracts are difiicult, and 
j ciliaiis tlio author has displa;sc<l more entliua»iasui than judgment or 
lilcrarv ability in tlie execution of this labour of love. 

The first cliapicr introduces us to thefiiiiiily interior of Vice Chapel- 
Master i\lozarl, the father of one who was a prodigy at five; and we 
have a sketch of the boy’s mother, with all her anxiety for liis per- 
sonal appearance, and maternal pride in his jirecocious talents ; but the 
most elmracteristic passage iu the \York is perhajis the concluding 
eliapter, wbeve Moziu't’s apotheosis is accomplished, and the solitary 
mouriKT over his huinblo grave is consoled and astonished hy a trans- 
figuration, liardly befitting one who was but a weak and ordinary man 
out of his own province of Art. 

“The Teansfigdkatiox. 

“ In the burial-ground opposite? St. Mark’s Liiiic, at Vienna^ a Ircsn grave 
mound hud been raised ; not there whc\e the rich or the illu:?triovis were in- 
terred, but at the side of tlic ground among persons of ordinary consideration; 
for the widow of the man who here rested from the toils and cares of life was 
not suflieicntly rich to purchase a separate vault, or even to cause the erection 
of a memorial above his grave. • 

“ Yet he below rested among unregarded graves as still, as softly, as peace- 
fully as the rich man beneath monument and epitaph. 

'' And tlio first night that witnessed f iiis new gv^e rose earnest and solemn 
to Heaven. The moon shed her beams softly on thei^umble resting-place, and 
kissed the frcshly-turucd earth with an appearance sacre(i respect, spreading 
her beams over it like a silver pall, as willing to protect the mound beneath 
which so noble a germ of immortality lay concealed. 

'^Treo and bumi, deprived of their foliage, stood rigid, and mournful, and 
j • . n R 2 ’ 
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Gjliost-like, as the keen December blast swept over the graves, shakiii{» llic » 
Secayed wooden crosses, and whistled mournfully and shrilly through the gilded 
monuments. But the cedm sleeper heard it not ; after long, fierce struggles, 
he rested softly and peacefully in the bosom of his mother earth. 

“Suddenly a woman's form approached the newly-made grave. She was 
clothed in a long dark mantle, and a hood of the same colour concealed her 
head; but one memory, but one grief, wild, passionate, and overwhelming, 
seemed to occupy her. She sought but one grave among all those thousands 
there ; and she knew wdierc to find it, for already on that day slic had seen 
a coffin deposited wilhin it— and that coffin coniaiued her all, her love. 

“And now she reached the grave; and with a heart-rending cry of ‘Ama- 
deus ! — my Amatlcuf !’ she sank down upon it. The sorrow neaved in her f 
bosom like a troubFed sea ; her eyes were fixed and tearless, seeming ciiger to 
pierce into the earth ; her ahns embraced the grave ; her voice calls on her be- 
lovad — but the cold bed of death yielded no reply. — —At last she dried the 
torrent of her tears ; she folded her liand.s, and prayed. 

“Then it seemed to her as if thq sense of cartiily things had passed away, 
and a higher existence possessed her; that a veil had fallenkcfore her eyes, aiid^ 
yet she saw; that her cars were closed to all earthly sound, but thai a stream 
of heavenly melody posscs.scd her soul, while louder and louder waxed that har- 
mony, till if seemed to till all space, juid extend to infinity. 

“And as the waves of souncl grew .stronger, the covering of earth above ilic 
grave cm which she knelt seemed to .dissolve, and a form of light rose sl<)^vly 
It was Mozart's figure; but brighter, nobler than she had ever be- 
fore seen it. A laurel-crown adorfted the forehead of the Master; an ample 
robe clothed him ; a golden lyre rested in his arms; bis eyes beamed with un- 
speakable joy; an enchanting smile animated his mild and noble features, and 
bis head was surrounded by eight large bright stars. 

“ And joy filled the kneelcr. She stretched out her arms to him, and wilh a 
voice full of sorrow, and longing, and love, exclaimed — ‘ Amadeus !' But won- 
derful to tell, her cry sounded as if it came from the lieart of all mankind, 
which, full of the same sorrow, the same desire', and tiie same love, extended 
its arms to the departing one. For the great Master was departing, a.s by 
degrees the light, luminous clouds seemed to draw him upward.s. 11c smiled 
gently on the earth, and on his beloved, and from his lips flowed the words— ‘ I 
remain with you in my works.' And as he thus spake a high and noble form 
stood by bis side — even the great, the god-like Spirit of Song, whicli, laying one 
hand on his shoulder, thus spoke, with dazzling glances — ‘ IVcIcoiiie, Master, 
into tjic realm of spirits; the difficulties of tliy path have been great ; count- 
lesfe and well nigh beyond the power of man fiavc been the creations which 
hamiljstilied to thy industry, iJiy perseverance, jjpd thy greatness. Bcnowii 
and honour to thee, the fearless minister of conversion. Peace, tired wanderer. 
Filter into the temple of everlasting fame, iliou worthy son of Jinmorlality.’ 

“And as the form uttered these words, the stars on the Master’s licudfiamed 
higher and higher, vvhilc their beams formed themselves into the names of bis 
seven grand CJ^ieras, and of liis llequicm," &c. &c. 

« 

A book may be considered either with reference to its intrinsic 
merits, or with regard ^ the previous reputation of its author. The 
late Sir C. Napier was least an honest and decided man of action, 
yet fully alive to his oivn merits, and a little apt to mistake his own 
peculiarities for^genius^ though in this, his written work, he has 
nowhere exceeded that strenuous and confident mediocrity, which has 
given Everything* to the Napiers except self-knowledge and &lf- 
eommand» 
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‘ Tfio aiinouucement of a work of fiction from his hand took the pnhlic 
by surprise, and his name procured for it a temporary popularity, which 
will assuredly be of short duration, and is even now on the wane. It 
appears by Sir W. Napier’s short preface, that the manuscript of 
“ William the Conqueror”^ was for some time in Mr. Colburn’s pos- 
session, who seems to have been unwilling to risk publication, though 
the present editor docs not scruple to insinuate that Sir Bulwer Ly tton 
may, nay must, have seen it while in Mr. Colburn’s keeping, and have 
benefited by the penisal, in his own historical romance of “ Harold.” 
The Secretary for the Colonies can afford to smile ijit this eminently 

* Napierian assertion ; for though “ Harold” is not the •best of his own 

fictions, it is greatly superior as a work of art* to Sir C. Napier’s prolix 
romance, wanting as it is in all but historic inter^t, and delio*3ut 
in truthfulness of delineation or stirring narrative, except for a moment 
towards the close. • 

• lOv'eii at this distant Aay most Englishmen may feel a slight sense 
of dissatisfaction at the result of the battle of Hastings, though the 
defeated Anglo-Saxons were as iiiucli usurpers of the soil as the 
Northmen of William ; — ^yct had Harold taken counsel of discretion, 
rather than of valour only, he had held his fate in his own hands, and 
the I'osult must have been dilferont; for the tactics of a Pabiu^WAiBW 
liave secured their great conquest to the Anglo-Saxon race, and the 
crown to the descendants of Harold and Editha, In the account of 
tli(> two or tliree battles mentioned in the romance, as of the Dunes, &c., 
the narrative is neither so clear nor so vigorous as might have been 
oxpt'clod from the author’s profession and experience; while among 
tlie characters of the piece many are introduced which seem rather to 
deform and retard, than to illustrate or promote the action. The fair 
Saxon lady, Editha, reminds one most unfovtunaWy of Kowena, but 
instead of being left to the graceful repose l)ecoming her dignity, her 
sox, and lier beauty, sin? is unnecessarily dragged through scenes alike 
un.se(*inly and impro])ablc, utterly unbetitting the betrothed bride of 
1 larohl, and future Queen of England. The Conqueror’s was an easy 
character to portray ; its broader outlines of valour, sagacity, Avarice 
and' cruelty are handed down in history ; tiiough of Harold we Know 
little inoro than liis parentage, and that he was brave and uiifort*we, 
peculiarly ilttlng liim fm* the •hero of an ancient ballad or modern 

romance. % , * 

In laying down the book, we also lay aside almost .all memory of the 
actors or of the action ; it has none of the vigorous vitality of genius, 
nor of the attraction which consummate talent can confer in the ab- 
sence of genius ; and while wo recall Cedric the Saxon, in his hall of 
Kotherwood, or Sir'Briau de J3ois G nil bert, with his priestly com- 
panions, riding through the woodland glades a\ the evening shades , we 
falling, as vivid types of their race and caste, i\Saxon or Norman who 
figures in this romance leaves even a transieijt impipssion upon the 
memory. 

, — ^ r “ I T" 

• ‘‘William the Conqueror.” By General Sir Charles Na|)ier. Edited by 
Lieut. -Geuenil^^ir W. ifapier. Routleige and Co. 1858. « 
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“Eva Desmond**^ is a good novel, though it cannot he adequately 
illustrated by extracts, the strength of the book lying in the gradual 
evolution of character, with no attempt at striking incidents or thea- 
trical tableaux. And the morale is sound, though from the style of 
the opening chapter wc anticipated a slight tendency to plush-worship. 
“ A virtuous woman is beyond the price of rubies,” wrote the son of 
David ; and this is the real text of the three volumes before us, taking 
the word “virtuous” in its old Homan sense as well as in its modern ; 
a woman strong with all the grace, and beauty, and goodness, and 
affection of the,best of her sex. The desertion of Eva by her first lover 
is skilfully and naturally brought out. An honest and sensible man, 
as the world goes, throws away a treasure, and takes a spectre to his 
liea^t, being as much justified by worldly and prudential considerations, 
as one can be for doing a heartless and a foolish thing. We hail the 
terrible punishment that awaits, him, as the righteous decree of an 
avenging and not too i)oetical Nemesis. Nearly all the characb'rs 
are in tlie very slightest relief, but are distinetlj" and clearly con- 
ceived and represented. The two latter volumes arc superior 
to the first, but the authoress lacks somewhat of the nieeha- 
ideal expertncs.s conferred by e.vperience, in the introduction of her 

Prolfssor Aytoun’s patriotistn coinciding with natural proponsion, 
has produced two neat little volumes,'* in which is given all that he has 
been able to collect of old Scotch ballad ])oetry. Previous publica- 
tions of this kind were limited, eitlier by the taste or opportunity of 
the compilers, to mere selections ; thus Mr. Gilchrist, shortly after the 
first appearance of “ Scott’s Jiordcr Minstrelsy,” published a limited 
though valuable selection in 1815; and Mr. Laing something similar 
in 1822; in 1829, Mr. 11. Chambers printed sixty-eight Scotch ballads 
of undoubted antiquity, with several others as certainly mere modern 
imitations of the antique; and quite recently Mr. liobert Whitelaw in 
his Hook of Scotch Jlallads has given a great number of genuine old 
lays, but he has not taken sufficient care to eliminate several spurious 
imitarions, which possess notliing but the manuraetureil antiquity of 
b^c coinage. The present volumes profess to contain only those 
of wliieh the age is undoubted, and as i^ has been the compiler’s 
purpose to make as complete a collection as possible, antiquity alone 
is all that is required to give a i>lagc in the work, without regard to 
literary merit or intelligibility of action. 

Considered with reference to their poetical value, many of these lays 
arc worthless, and, in Sir Thomas More’s phrase, are utterly without 
rhyme or reason; but in truth they are nearly all out of place on hot- 
pressed paper garnished with the showy livery of the modem book- 
binder: they are scarc^ more fitted to be tamed in type than the 
grouse or the red deer figure in the farm-yard or the aviary ; . their 
: 1 

^ Deamond; or, Mutation.’* 3 tola. London: Smitli, Elder, and Co. 

1858. ^ 

iTje Ballads of Scotland.” Edited by William Edmonstone Aytoun, B.C.L.. 
^In 2 vols. BlackVood and Son. 1858. # •' 
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proper place is in the mouth of the country girl, returning from the 
well-head with her full water-stoups, or with the old dame over her spiii- 
ning-whecl. Yet like old buildings they require to bo preserved, for 
traditions may die out, and are at least pretty sure to alter in course 
of transmission. There are, however, a few excellent ballads among 
the number, both tragic and humorous, and “ Our Gudeman,” reco- 
vered by Mr. Herd, and printed in the first volume of this work, is 
about the best example of rhymed humour on record. 

The third volume of Bishop Percy’s “Beliques,”® now before us, 
completes the latest ancf most perfect edition hitherto issued. Pre- 
fixed is the “Essay on tho Ancient IMetriqal It^ianccs,” which, 
though inferior in learning and in g(*ueral value to that on the Ancient 
Minstrels accompanying the first volnmo, and rather a sketch tjjan a 
dissertation, is still a usefnl prolegomenon ; in it ttie Bishop shortly 
refutes tho groundless siq)positions that eliivalry and its institutions 
were of AiVicaii origin, derived to the western and northern nations of 
Europe from tho Moors and Arabs, through the medium of Spain, as 
not only is all tJic action of the various romances of chivalry laid in 
France, Britain, <fcc., and never in Spain, or composed in the Spanish 
language, but the position occupied by women in these lays, as the 
chief objects of kuiglitly enterprise and \^oi‘ship, is lifcterly ineornj^^ble 
with the status of the sex among easiern nations. Equally iAear is it 
that chivalry was not exclusively a 'N'ormari institution, though cul- 
tivated with tin? greatest energy and success by, that race both in 
France and England ; the legends of King Art hur, Ainadis de Gaul, &c., 
refer chivalry to a much eaxlier date than the establishment of feu- 
dality or the enterprises of the Crusaders. 

The metrical character of the old romaunts and tales of chivalry 
is obviously duo to the fact that in an illiterate age dc(‘ds of valour 
could be best transmitted traditionally in rhyme, and would secure the 
most envied species of publicity in being adapted to the harp, and sung 
at public feasts or in the halls of the iiubles. These romances of 
chivalry were written in a compound of bad Latin and French, or 
rather Frankish, for Latin ceased to be spoken in any degree of purity 
ill Fiance during the ninth century, and are traceable as earljf as the. 
eleventh century. Tlie oldest song of chivalry, in vcrnaculai*^i»jlish 
appears to be “ IIornelfilde,’\which is referable to the twelfth century ; 
it is evidently an Anglo-Saxon coiiipo.sition, and not j:herefore trans- 
lated from tho French. There ate no prose works of chivalry extant 
anterior to Caxton and his printing-press. 

The first “ relique” in this volume is the “ Boy and Mantle,” a satire 
on the sex, which has not the appearance of that antiquity claimed for 
it by the Bishop, whicli he explains by the modernization of the old 
orthography eftected by tho transcriber. }A boy is represented as 
bringing to the court of King Arthur arf^Eiiclianted mantle, which 

j I . 

® ‘'Roliquea of Ancient EngUsh Pootry.” By Thomas Percy, Lord Bishop of 
19romore. Imprinted entire froia the Author's last edition. With ^moir and 
Critical Dissertation by the Kev. George GilfiUaa, YoL 3. Edinburgh : James 
Nichol. 
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would only sit straightly on women of unblemished chastity. Oec is 
surprised to find that Queen Guenevei* should have been so rash as to 
essay the trial, but she was signally discomfited, as were all the rest, 
except Lady Cradocke ; — 


“forth came Crndockc's ladyc, 
Shortly and anon ; 

]3ut boldly to the mantle 
Then is sbe gone. 

When she had tanc the mantle, 
And cast it her abput, 

Up ati her grea^ toe « 

It began to crinkle and cit)wte ; 
Slice said, ' Bowe down, mantle. 
And shame me tfot for nought. 


Once I did amisse, 

I tell you certaiiilye, 

When I kist Cradocke’s inoulli 
Under a greene tree — 

When,! kissed Cradocke’s mouth 
Before he marryed incc.’ 

When she had her shreeven, 

And her sins she had iolde. 

The mantle stood about her 
Bight as shec wold, &c. &c." 


The best of the remaining pieces are the “ Hue and Cry after Cnjud,” 
“The Children in the Wood,** “The Fairies* Farewell,*’ anfr‘ Love 
will find out the way.*’ Bishop Percy’s own long ballad, “ The 
Hermit of Warkworth,” is given as an ajjpendix, and the volume ter- 
minated with a glossary. 

This edition of||»fche late Mr; Hollingsworth’s works,® beautiful 
wiJJr^allKhe luxury of typc,'pi^er, and binding, may be the tribute 
of a tender and stricken conscience to the sad memory of one whose 
miserable fate and unrecorded grave were the fit secpiel of a life begun 
in shame and continued in sorrow; yet, though the unfortunate young 
man whose name figures on the title-page, possessed various and per- 
haps remarkable talents, with a restlessness and impetuosity of cha- 
racter which may have deceived himself and others into a belief that 
he possessed actual genius, it was at least injudicious on the ]>art of 
friends or editor to challcDge criticism by the publication of iin 
epic which the author himself, had he lived, should have ke[)t tivcnty 
years by him, and then have burnt. 

The fable of the poem is cast in the gloomy days following the 
decease of Edward the Confessor, when the Anglo-Saxon star, brilliant 
^ for a nrDment, paled, but not for ever, before the victors of Hastings. 
Th|^hero, Erconwold, is a young Saxon, who returns iroin foreign 
traverfo distinguish himself in the troubled times which ofiered un- 
limited opportunities to the strong arm,* and at tho battle of Stam- 
ford Bridge captures with his own "iiaiid the land-eydo, under which 
the Northmen deemed themselves invincible ; he also slays the terrible 
but nameless champion who covered tho retreat of his Hying 
countrymen by defending the bridge with equal valour, but with 
less good fortune than Horatius. There are subsequent warlike and 
amatory adventures, but related in a manner so desultory, and occa- 
sionally in language %o mzarre^ that the thread, nowhere very appa- 
rent, is easily lost. Tlvw is, also, throughout, too great a display of 
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, Anglo-Saxon lore, so that words suitable to a vocabulary, but not to a 
modern epic, are offensively obtruded. Mr. Hollingsworth fell into 
this error partly from want of judgment, and partly as a result of his 
sedulous application to Gothic and Anglo-Saxon philology; greater 
experience and more reflection would have purged him, we think, of the 
cant of Anglo-Saxonism. There is no probability that this funda- 
mental element of our language, as of our national character, will 
ever be overborne ; every Englishman cherishes a loyal respect both 
fur the blood and for the dialect ; yet the English language, like the 
English race, is compounded of various admixtures, and the nervous 

• force of the ojie, like the strong sense and advent lA’ous spirit of the 
other, are the result of several co-efficients.. If Anglo-Saxon is the 
pediment and shaft of the stately column, the mouldings and capital 
arc; derived from more flexible and more copious sour(»s. 

Tlie sc'cond volume of Pope’s Poetical Works,'^ reprinted Irom Car- 

• ruther’s e^dition, by Mr. Bohn, contains the Dunciad, with the Prefa^ 
tory Notice by Martiiius Scriblerns, and all the Notc^, which are 
numerous and amusing ; the Prologue and Epilogue to the Satires, 
and the Imitations of Horace, Miscellanies, Epigrams, &c., completing 
the - Works.” 

Wo cmifcss to have been ronsidcrdbly^astonishcd by these rhynmd 
talt‘s of Bhoims,^ and certainly cannot recommend them to any cJie iSlse. 
It is a strange book to be produced ui the nineteenth century, and 
though it ratbor successfully adopts the style of the seventeenth, could 
hardly have appeared in any other capital than Paris, “L’epoux mal 
vengc ” is certainly both witty and humorous, the latter a rare 
(piaiity with Frenchmen, but the equivoque is an trop forte, A 
third edition shows that the book is at least to the taste of the 
author’s eountrynccii. 

Allegory in the earlier literature of Europe seems to have been 
intonded somewhat as the use of images in the Catholic worship — viz., 
to arouse the attention of a multitude unlikely to be interested by 
abstract statements of the truth, or by cold exhortation to duty. 
Tlie rude and simple tastes of our forefathers, when the dawn of 
literature had risen on Western Europe, eagerly welcomed •tones 
wherein vices, personified by giants, were vanquished by the^a'jly 
virtues represented by sc^ne noJ)lc knight or gallant champion. B was 
easy and natural to use the same machinery to reproduce vividly 
those Christian virtues enjoined ii^ the New Testament, doing battle 
with the opponent vices, and overcoming, by perseverance in well* 
doing, the difficulties that beset a believer’s path to Heaven. The 
editors of the present elaborate and beautifully got up volume, 
which is published by subscription, have availed themselves of the 
copious materials collected by the late Mr. ^ Hill, who proposed to 
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show that Bunyaii was indebted to the work of De Guileville for much 
of the machinery of the “Pilgrim’s Progress.’* The “ Pelerinage dc 
I’Homme,”^ the first of the three pilgrimages written by Guileville, 
was once popular in Prance, and was translated, without doubt, into 
English prose and vei’se. Chaucer was evidently familiar Mdth his 
writings, as the Prench poet himself was indebted to the old Gothic 
“Homan do la Rose.” There are certainly points of resornblanco 
between the Pelerinage and Runyan’s great work which could scarcely 
have been accidental ; though both wore indebted to the Apocalyptic 
books in their pictures of the splendour of the New Jerusalem. 

Pew traces of Dc Guileville remain, but he ajipears to have been 
born at Paris in 1205, aiTd to have entered as a monk of St. Bei’iiard 
tho»royal Abbey of Chalis, of which he died Prior about tlu; year 1 JGO. 
He composed tlie romance of the “ Three Pilgrimages the 1st being 
the. substance of the present publication — namely, the “Pilgrimage* of 
Man during Life 2. “The Pilgrimage of the Soul after its separa- 


tion from tile Body 8. “The Pilgrimage of our Lord.” The iirst 
was translated by John Lidgato (died 1110), and is given in the 
appendix of the pre.sent volume. It is highly probable that Buiiyan 
may have been familiar with the.English translation, as it was asi)ecies 
o^iwnj>psition very likely ta attract him, illiterate as ho \vas, and to 
have been generally accessible,* for it was once popular in England. 
He may have borrowed, a^5 all poets (and he was one) have done, the 
mere machinery he considered best fitted to convey liis own feelings 
and convictions to the heart.<5 of his countrymen. But De Guileville 
writes like a pious monk desirous of cin]>loying the time, which hung 
heavy on his hands, in a manner agreeable to his literary taste, and 
to his duty as a churchman ; while Banyan writes like a man pos- 
ses.scd by an uncontrollable necessity to utter the thoughts whicli 
burnt within him, and to 'whose excited imagination the visions of the 
Apocalypse had become realities. 

Another biography of Schiller has appeared, or is in process of 
appearance, fur the first volume is all that has yet reached us, cipialling 
in cogionsness and excelling in method any that has yet been pub- 
lished • though there was little new to communicate of one with 
wfibsiif life all Germans, and most Englishmen, are familiar. It is 
dedicated to the Freiherr Wendeliu Vo« Malfzahcr, as a collaboratour 
in editing tlienvorks of ISchiller. volume contains an elaborate ac- 
count of the poet from his birth down to his twenty-sixth year. It is 
divided into live books — the first commencing with his appearance in 
the world in 1759, and extends to 1778, comprising the era of childhood. 
The second pKrt contains an account of the period between tlie latter 
date and 1781, including that unsatisfactory portion of his oxistonco 
which was passed in th/Duke of Wurtemberg’s pet Lyceum, trying 
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vainly to get reconciled to that hardness of routine which the martinet 
duke delighted to impose upon all the unlucky elh'cs of his institu- 
tion, and preparing himself for the obscure career of a military surgeon. 
The third embraces his very short surgical career, from June 7, 
1781, to September 17, 1782, little more than lifteen months. The 
fourth includes the time between September, 1782, and July of 
the following year, when Schiller lirst visited Manheim, fleeing from 
the hated yoke ; but which place he quickly left, fearing pursuit by 
the duke’s agents. His subsequent miserable pedestrian Avanderings 
arc related, and the timely assistance rendered , by* bis true friend 
Streicbor, when his fortunes were at tbeir lowest cbb.^ It also contains 
a shoi-t account of his rcsid(nice at Uauerbach, where lie first met his 
future wife, Charlotte von Wolzogen, and where h^ passed a rather 
pleasant time, notwithstanding the temporary absence of the Frau von 
Wolzogen and her daughter. The flfth book gives an account of his 
biograj)liy between July, 178 J, and 1785, when he first appeared as a 
dramatic writer ; and his second piece; the “Conspiracy of Fie.sco,’* 
is critieifc-od, both Avith regard to its absolute poetic merits and its 
capabilities as a stage-piece, Avhich Avere not highly appreciated by 
(jorman critics ; who arc not, by the aaw*, at all decisive of the real 
m(‘ritb of a [)lay, for the most extravagffiit and most feeble tpsk^^s 
been received oecasioiially Avitli immen.se applause by the piay going 
public of Germany. This book, and tlio volume itself, terminates with 
Schiller’s creation as counsellor at Weimar, and *tho poet is duly 
dubb('d Hath Schiller: we cannot write Kat, as the modern fashion in 
Germany, revc'rting to ancient usage, demands. 

Evidently Schiller, of all the poets of Vat er) and, has the firmest hold 
of the national heart ; for the biographies and sketches Avhich have so 
fr(N|uently appeared are usually marked by a feeling of almost per- 
sonal attaebment as well as veneration. A magnificent position for 
any man to occupy ; and from such an elevation he may indeed look 
doAvn on the proudest examples of that “ developed mediocrity,” which 
is u.sually found on modem thixincs. 

“ Truth rests Avitli God, inquiry remains for us,” is the apj.y;opriate 
epigraph affixed to this elaborate and learned volumc.^^ The history * 
of the antique fables ajid language of the old Teutonic race.^im a 
view to procuring additional evidence to the Eastern origin of that 
race, has of late years been one qjt the most favourite* as it is one of 
the most laborious subjects Avhich could exercise the patience and saga- 
city of a people, which grudges no labour in elaborating its literature, 
or in perfecting its science. ^ 

The first section, comprising 242 pages, is devoted to an identifica- 
tion of the Eastern Thundergod, Indra ofi the Vedas, with tlie Teu- 
tonic Thnnai* or Thor ; and the joints oQagreeraent, as discovered 
dimly in the traditions of the German race^^d the sacred writings 
of the Hindoos, ire too numerous and striking to b|ve resulted from a 
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mere similarity in the conception of Divine attributes, by two distinct, 
though imaginative and semi-barbarous nations. It is not pretended 
that all the points of resemblance between the Scandinavian and 
Oriental mythologies had their origin in a period antecedent to the 
separation of the ancient Teutonic language from the Sanscrit ; but 
certain material coincidences may be adduced, which, even if un- 
confirmed by historical research, would afford a strong inference of 
origina.1 identity in the two superstitions, and, viewed in connexion 
with historical facts afterwards adduced, they are decisive of such early 
connexion. « 

Doth gods, Tiior oivThunar, and Indra, arc characterized by the 
possession of a flaming beard of fire, and both bear off the wrought 
thuBder-hammer, which yet returns of itself to its original possessor. 
The thirst for the water of heaven is common to both ; and as 
Thunar consumes an ox and eight salmon at a meal, Indra, as god of 
the destroying lightning, according to a )>assage in the Vedas, devours 
seven cattle. Like Indra, Thor or Thunar milks the cloud-cows, 
b}'’ means of the lightning ; and both Jibemte the sun, the moon, and 
the Water Queen from the violence of the celestial demons, and after 
conquering these, hear oil* in triumph the treasured sun-gold. These, 
a»^^any other loss striking points of resemblance between two 
mytlioli^des so fur apart — the 6no in the far east of Asia, the other 
in the west of Europe — ai'e considered minutely by Dr. Mannhardt, 
who brings togetl>cr with great labour the results of the researehes of 
the brothers Orimrn, 13opp, S, Kuhn, Mullorhof, Jiecchstein, Wille, 
Panzer, Wolf, Cjistren, Hoffmann, Ilcynitsch, Faye, Steffen, Neiiss, and 
indeed of almost all who have investigated either the Indian mvtlio- 
0^' the Scandinavian and Icelandic sagas. The remainder of 
the volume is devoted to a consideration of the history and signi- 
ficance of the supernatural characters which figure in the iiortlieru 
6aga.s. 

Even such humble but strange objects of reverence as tlio Marien- 
kiifer, or lady-bird-beetles, figure here, and proofs are adduced tliat in 
ancient Scandinavia they were held sacred to Frcyer and Frcya, as in 
■ Germaify to the goddess Holda. Hoj-.1)a is regarded as a. water- witch 
wh^ pir .iossccl power over sun and wind, but more especially over rain 
and snow ; Engclland or Aiigolland is the habitation of Holda, of the 
sacred Marienimfer, and of the blest. There are traces in various 
popular German lays of this Engclland. The Northern Maidens of 
Fate are treated of at some length (j)p. 511 — 600), and are compared 
with the fate-goddesses of Southern Germany (pp. 606 — 74). The 
legend of the wild huntsman comes in for a duo shai'c of investigation 
and illustration. The Scandinavian Nornenseil, or cord of Norna, 
which protects the land i/ mystically surrounds, is compared with the 
^Idcn chain of .similar ra^erties in the German sagas, and is followed 
through all its poev iblo metamorphoses, which are numerous and some- 
what contradictory. 

Dr. JjPannhardt proposes, iir a subsequent work, to compare these 
latter traclitionary jrables with the oldest forms of faith discoverable 
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among the Indo-Germanic races, and the ancient Pelasgic or Hellenic 
tribes. 

M. de Sacy,^® whose historical name would of itself attract attention 
on the title-page of any volume, has been for thirty years the principal 
writer in the Journal dcs Bebats; the first twenty years of his 
journalistic career were occupied in the barren but resonant strife of 
politics, but of late he has been attracted by the more instructive, if 
less pretentious labour of the litterateur, lie assures us that he never 
meant to publish a book, as neither his taste nor his natural aptitudes 
are propitious to pursuits requiring a lengthened effoi’t; yet as all 
reviewers and writers of leading articles in newspapws^tlo really publish 
many volumes in the course of their lives, sp every one of them who 
conceives he has written something worth more than a mere ephemeral 
existence, may, at the close of his career, select what he deems most 
worthy of public recognition for republication in a separate form. 
This custom, so familiar in Englaifd, is now imitated in France, and 
the two volumes before us are a handsome evidence of the literary 
ability engaged in the more respectable Paris journals. Debarred from 
all real political discussion, we should expect that the more enlarged 
intellects of the capital would occupy with the greater energy the only 
ficdd which can rej)ay their labour, lor satisfy their desire of puhhp 
ajqnvciation. ^ 

The goo«l sense and extensive information discernible in several of 
th('s(; articles are in sticking contrast with the shameless subservience, 
or ignorant and acrimonious political drivel, which* now form iieaidy 
the staple of French lucubrations in that way. These volumes are 
exclusively devoted to subjects of literary and philosophical interest, 
all contemporary politics at least, being excluded. M. de Sacy has not 
risked his reputation by the publication of prophecies or assertions 
which have doubtless been falsified or stultified by the progress of time, 
and unless he is a very Tiresias, his own political opinions must have 
undergone considerable modifications since his debut as a political 
writer in 1828. The essays, though all dated, are not arranged chro- 
nologically in the- order of their appearance, but rather with reference 
to the secular sequence of the works under review. This arrange- 
ment, however, is not strictly observed. # 

M. do Sacy*s formah discourse on his reception into the Fix^nch 
Academy, June 28th, 1855, tak^ precedence, but it would surpass human 
ingenuity to be interesting or orighial on such an occasion ; nor do the 
remarks on M. Gaillard’s translation of Cicero’s Dialogues, &c., de- 
mand notice. M. Leon Fcug^rc’s edition of Henri Estienne’s strange 
old work, entitled “Agreement of the French Language with the 
Greek,” is mentioned with due recognition of the editor’s (M. Feugere’s) 
services in bringing to more general notice^the writings of a scholar 
and linguist of the sixteenth century, wW|e learning, at least in 
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this j)articular work, is more conspicuous than his judgment, he 
not only places tlio French language far above the Italian, which by 
the way he understood exceedingly well, but avers that there are more 
numerous and decisive remains of Greek than of Latin in the former 
language, in the teeth of the facts that the Homans were long domi- 
nant in Gaul, that Latin was the language of the governing class till 
the ninth century, and that Roman literature must have been the only 
one known in F riuioe during that time. Nevertheless, ireni-i Estieime, 
though regardless in this instance of philological truth and histoi'ieal 
fact, had a genuine patriotic allcction lor the old, unchanged French 
idioms, as they \ipp‘jar in the romances and lays of the era of chivalry ; 
and as Uonsaid,^tind the writers who copied liim, recklessly introduced 
Grecisnis and other exoteric importations into their compositions, and 
thereby debased Uicir own style by allectations utterly unsuited to 
the genius of tlicir land and language, so Fstlcnnc, the (breinost 
Greek scholar of his day, labourorf to purify the French Ironi lbrt‘igii 
admixture, notwithstanding his exuberant philhcllcnisin. In lii‘< “ A]) 0 - 
logy for Herodotus,’’ a lively and severe satire on the chigv, ho 
afforded a not unworthy model for Faseal’s ‘‘ Pn»vini*ial Letters,” and 
in his diseour.--e on the ‘‘ Life and Actions of (.'atliariue de ^Icdicis,” 
gave an example of political writing, which, I’or vigour of statenieiit 
atfliiiA'Iei iriiess of rcasojiing, lifts seldom been >urj;assed. 

^ We itave no space lor more 'than mere mention of the articles on 
rrofessor Auberl’s edition of JJosjjuet’s “ Iniueral Orations.” of 
Lefe\re’s edition 'of “Fen61on,” or for Jl. Jtenoiiard’s “Complete 
Works of Massillon,” hut must extract the ri'inarks on Jkiyle, aprojm 
to M. Savon’s “ French Literature Abroad.” -M. Sayou legaixls the 
noted sceptic xvith raic Christian forhearance, and with a wdsh to write 
the truth ( ven of one who would have been placed hoi'S la hi by a less 
lionest theologian, 

“lluUc is oat* of those persons whom wc like, though forced to lilium-; wo 
like him hocau.sc he was unallVctcd, Ix^causc ho jiossi's.snl great know h'cigc 
without pedantry, and because he takes such an (widciilly sincere ])leaMiie in 
disturbing oiir ordinary convictions, that weean scarcely help sharing in a satis- 
faction siiirerc. Yet the scepticism of Jkayle, practised on a large veale, ami 
its poison imperceptibly flirough the genend mind, cimld not hut 
end in a fatal egotism, provided that one has boi.fks, and can dream undis- 
liirhcd by the lircsidc, what matters it to the mere thinker, like Haylc, if the 
rest of the worlifis plunged in evil and #)p])rcssioii. A nation of Jlaylea would 
submit to despotism without a niurmur. Yet, on the other hand, ininils of his 
order arc occasionally useful and even necessary. 'When errors have act umu- 
latcd, and falsehood and wrong have officially usurped the place of trutli in 
politics, in rcligittn, in literature, and in the prevailing liabitudcs of thought, it 
IS necessary that spirits, bold even to rashness, should assume the sieve of cri- 
ticism and cxamuiation. It' is a dangerous duty, which no one would under- 
take but he who prefers bmnd all else the luxury of contradiction, llaylo 
never troubled liimself to (ptablisli a new truth, yet, rather tlian resign his right 
of unfettered invcs1fgalion,Jie would have disturbed all the rccogni-scd truths 
in the world. Wc must have Baylcs occasiorudly, but for a sJiort time, and 
not oft((^— oportet li^rcscs esse^ud at the end of all inquiries^ whetlfor 
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sceptical or orthodox, the only thing certain of recognition and endurance, is 
truth!” 

We should like to glance at M. Jules Janin’s ‘‘ History of Dramatic 
Lileraturo,” as well as at the “ Picture of French Literature in the 
Sixteenth Century,” by M. Charles and M. St. Marc Girardin, but 
liave no space, and Chateaubriand does not much attract us ; we have 
also far too little room for the Iteview of Dcnjamin Constant’s “ Mis- 
cellanies, Political and Literary,” though we cannot refrain from 
giving M. Constant’s capital remark aj^ropos to the morale of Madame 
tie Stael’s “Coriime — 

“Tlic moral of a work of imagination consists in the iinpiiission it leaves on 
llio mind. If, on l:nn‘ng down iIk; book, one is rntro sensible of gcnile, noble, 
aiirl g<iJicn)us sentiments tlian before, the work is a moral work, and of a tfigli 
{)rder of mt»rality. The mralo of sucli a book resembles ihe elfect produced 
by music or &nul])tiirc. A man of geniu.s oii(‘e said to me,” writes Constant, 
“llhif ho was rlc'Miled in feclihg, aftfr long oonlemplation of the Apollo 
Hel’viJere. There is in tho pcrcci)lion of every kind of excellence, somcthilig 
nJiicli flelaches us from ourselves, in forcing us to feel our own inferiority, and 
thus lining ns v/itli <i ‘-liovtlivrd almegation t)f self, which awakens a capability 
of self-sae'/iiiee, the Simree of all real virtue. There is in emotion, wliatcvcr 
(li(3 eanse, someiliing wliich makes the blood move faster, and produces an in- 
tei'iial s^'li^!'aeti^ln, which increases the fionvietiou of our own power, tj^ 
giving HM‘ to an elevation of eliaraeicr, a jjonf’age, and sympathy witl^ otillers, 
wliieli raises us above our ouiniary level of being.” 

i\l . do Siioy gives tlic ])rofereiK‘e in these Miscellanies of M. Constant’s 

10 tin' “ Lettro t-uii* Julio,” though it is but the simple portririt of a 
woman jios'-ossiiig ('veiy good, and noble, and loveable quality, except 
the sense of religion, destroyed in her heart by the pervading French. 
‘‘ pliiloso[)hy” of t lie eighteenth century ; — 

“S ins y poiise,” yrrites the critic, “ vous vous allacliez acette femme, bonne 
]iar instinct, vertucuse sans autre hut (pie la vertn, elorjnentc sans arte, chez 
(pii riiKTednlite memo a line sorte de (diai’iue, et dc grace, parce qii’cllc ii’cst 
(ju’iiiie laiblessc ct non imc oslcnlation de force. Vons le voycz perdre succes- 
sivemeiit ses deux fils, ct dans lu douleur qui la tue, se roiilir conin' les coiiso- 
laiiuiisreligicuses. Soninal memc scinblela rattacher tout a coup a la vie, a la 
vie sun si'ulavcnir. Et puis lorsime la inort arrive, il scmblc que couRnc elle, 
veils soyez sans cspcrance, et qu’clJe meiurt eii diet tout enticre !” ^ # 

^T. de Sacy’s remark}? on E^jchcfoucald’s “Maxims” are very just, 
but such as Wjo should scarcely have expected from%a Frenchman. 
TTio last edit ion of these Maxims was prepared in 1853 by M. Duplcssis, 
who died before its aj)])earauce, and his friend, M. Saiiite-Beuvc, added 

11 prefaee, treating of Uoehefoucald himself, and giving a short biogi’a- 

jihieal notice of M. Duplessis. Ho follows the edition oriG78, the last 
which received tho personal corrections of the Duke ; while the Com- 
mentary, attributed to his most intimate leinale. friend, Madamo la 
Fnyi'tte, though scarcely worthy of her, is ifflouved to retain its place 
prefatory to the Maxims. • ^ 

M. Duplessis pointed out very ciu-efully the frequent alterations made 
by«La liochefouoald in the several editions which qjipeared dusjyig his 
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lifetime, whether to modify somewhat the pitiless cynicism o^ the 
doctrine, or to attain to that exquisite precision of style, which is in 
truth their greatest merit. 

The Duke devoted nearly thirteen years (16G5 — 78) to the elabora- 
tion of the style and mechanical polish of his favourite work, and these 
minutije have repaid his labour, by mainly contributing to its posthu- 
mous reputation. In England we have made up our minds as to the 
real value of Eochcfoucald*s labours ; better had it been for his real 
reputation that the maxims had never been written, adapted as they 
were solely for the meridian of a heartless and selfish court, which 
drained France' of --its blood and gold to please the harlot Moiitcspan, 
and to propitiate the bar, lot “ Glory.” The better spirits among his 
own countrymen ha\'o arrived, it seems, at the same conclusion, il‘ we 
maj" suppose that LI. de ISacy by no means expresses a solitary 
opinion. 

< 

“ I will add but ii word on the ' Itcilcxioiis Divcrscs,* a work of Ttoclic- 
foucald’s, published for the first time in 1731 (long after the author’s clealli), 
and which it is the custom to unite with the Llaxims. It is a faultless work, 
the LLaxiius themselves are not more iiiicly conceived or more delicately ex- 

E ed; it is a perfect code of good breeding. There are Iwo ehaplers on 
ersation and on Society, which 'young people should bo made' to leani by 
j {yul, to tell the truth, I glcutly prefer the * Reflex io ms Dherscs* to the 
Maxims, or rather to speak without reserve, I can willingly peruse the former 
at all times, and 1 detest the famous Lhixiins from the bottom of my heart. 
‘J’enrouve cri les lisant nn malaise, une souffrance indclliiissiblc. *Jc sens 
qu’cllcs mc fletrissent Tame, ct me rabaissent Ic cojur.’ ” 

These brief extracts scarcely do justice to LI. de Sacy’s good souse 
and good feeling, and yet so limited is the space at our dis[)osal, that 
wc can devote but little to the second volume, which conipris(,'s subjects 
loss strictly lit(^rary, involving often questions of morality and 
religion. 

Of this cliaracter arc the notices of LI. St. Llarc Girardiii’s “ Lec- 
tures on lleligious llcaction,” on the “ Afiaircs de Home,” by theeele- 
brated De la LIcnnais, who in good faith, and with a genuine, but 
scarcely credible belief in the divine origin and sanction of the Homan 
C;i/:holic religion, proposed to the Pope a separation of that laith from 
all secular power and authority, believing tbai the truth must surely 
benefit by being freed from the clog.s tfiid trammels of authority. It 
is not neccs.sai'J' to say how his projiosition was received. 

LI. Guillon, Evixiue de Llaroc, published in 1841, a “New Apo- 
logy for Christianity,” examining in detail the sceptical arguments of 
Gibbon, Strauj^s, and Salvador ; this work is but a reproduction of those 
by Bergier and Abbadic, containing nothing more original than the 
objections themselves, fl. de Sacy’s discriminating remarks on the 
characters of the above ijpted unbelievers, considered merely as scep- 
tical polemics, are wortjj perusing. 

We are pleasedfto fin(\that M. de Saoy has the candour to acknow- 
ledge, in a final note to his remarks on M. Beaumont’s “ L’lrlande, 
Socially Politique, et lleligieuse,” that the strictures made both By 
himself and Li. Beaumont several years since, are now at least unde- 
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served, .and that Ireland owes her present comparative prosperity and 
pr(%rcss to her connexion with England. The whole question has 
been misunderstood, or rather wilfully mistaken on the continent. No 
country that is true to itself can be permanently injured by connexion 
with another more prosperous and wealthy ; and now that Ireland has 
learnt to put less faith in demagogues and potatoes, she bids fair to 
rival the flourishing condition of the rest of the empire. 

There are several articles in the second volume which are well woi*th 
reading, but we have no space for further selections ; the best of them 
are on Count Champagney’s “ History of the Cicsars,” with the date 
of April 8, 1853 ; on M. Salvador’s “ History of the J^loman Domina- 
tion in Judea, and the Destruction of Jerus^nf,’^^ith date May 2, ' 
184'7; on M. Thierry’s “Account of the Merovingian Kings of 
France,” date August 23, 1810; on “The History of the English 
Kevolution, the Eepublic and Cromwell,” by Guiz^, on which we are 
strongly tempted to say something; though so much has been said ; on 
L’Abb^ Christophe’s “ History m the Papacy during the 14th Cen- 
tury,” date August 25, 1853 ; on M. Weiss* “ History of the French 
Protestant Rolugecs since the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1085 and on M. dc Rsiranle’s “ History of the National Conven- 
tion,” date June 7, 1853. 

■NI. de Sacy has selected his articles^ judiciously, and the inti^piic « 
interest of most of the works rcviewe4 would alone make thes# volumes 
welcome on the library table, and not unworthy of a permanent place 
oil the library shelves. Tlic criticisms themselves slyg generally slight, 
and often superiicial, but uniformly marked by gopd taste, good sense, 
and good feeling. A Catholic, ho can write of Protestants without 
rancour. A Frenchman, he can speak honestly and justly of England. 

M. Victor Cousin has, with considerable ingenuity, devised two 
volumes of lively and amusing ^reading, whieh will be welcome in 
England, though their value will be best appreciated in France.** A 
period comparatively short, indeed, in point of time, but which has 
had the effect of a geological epoch in its influence on French society, 
separates the present from the days of Henri IV. and the Fronde. 
Even a nation of egotists cannot exist altogether in the present, but. 
may, nay must, look back with interest and curiosity to the ^iines of« 
their forefathers. Confined to his chamber by long indispoditioiif M. 
Cousin professes to Ifave s^ght in that forgotten and voluminous 
romance, “ Le Grand Cyrus ’%f Scudery, a resource against ennui; as 
he read on, the dull and prolix narrative seemed to have grown upon 
him, as the identity of the fictitious personages of the story, with dis- 
tinguished contemporaries of the authoress, foiled itself upon him ; 
coirfirmed, as he assures us, bj^ a key to the romaifte, subsequ^tiiy 
discovered in the library of the Arsenal. We had always supposed 
these historical parallels to have been undirstood, or at least stSNingly 
suspected ; bo this as it may, the writer steles to lay before us, from 
the materials furnished by the romance, a picture of Parisian life in^ 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century,fand tnn not merely of tbs^ 

. — ;; " ■ C - 

• 19 ««JhaSocidt^Frao 9 aiMaaXTn. Siecle,d’apTt8 Le Grand Cyrus do 
Scudery." Par M. Viotoi' Cousin. 2 tomes. London ; Nutt. 1558. 
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court “ personages** of the day, but also of all ranks of Parisians (^own 
to the lower class of citizens. 

In the following passage he furnishes his key to the 'leading charac- 
ters in “ Le Grand Cyrus :’* — 

" Who, indeed, is C^vrus, if not Coiidc himself, especially while he was yet 
only Duke d’Eughien, and droiiining of love and glory. Maudane, with her 
blue eyes and copious blond locks, her gentleness, wit and pride, is clearly 
Madame dc Lougucville. The Asiatic warriors who accompany the Persian 
chief to battle arc the aidcs-de-cainp or lieutenants of the Prench ‘hero,’ 
namely, the Marshal dc Graminont, the Marshal de Gassion, Villcqnier, after- 
W'ards Marshal d’Aumarct, the Marquis de Noirousticr, of the liousc of Tremo- 
uillc, the Duke dJj^Tkolian-Chabot, Coligny, Puke of CliatiUoii, the Marquis de 
la Moussayc, &c. , 

“ The siege of Cumes iu the romance is the actual siege of Punkerk by 
Conde ; the battle of Thy bara, that of Lens ; and the victory gained by Cyrus 
over the Massagetes, the ‘glorious and immortal victory’ of Itocroi. It is as 
certain that the fail dames of the cour^ of Ecbataiia, of Sardis, and of Babylon, 
are the celebrated beauties of the court of Anne of Austria. 

“L’Hotcl dc Clcoinirc is undoubtedly Pilot el de Kumbouillet, with its 
cortege oi wits and agreeable women, who constituted its great attractions. 
Here we have the portraits of the noble hostess and her two daughters, of Julie 
d’Argeuncs and her sister, the first Madame de Grignau, Madame de Salde, 
and Mademoiselle Angelique Paulet; there, Montausier, Voiiure, Cliapelaiii, 
JJiiauld dc Corbcville, &c. 4 

“ Sapfio is Mademoiselle dc Scud^ry herself, at tlic liead of the commoners, 
but intellectual, and distinguished by the society she assembled about her, in 
which we lind a virtuous, amiable, and learned prelate, Godeau, Bishop of 
Grasse and Vemie, a magistrate who is also a man of t ho. world, a financier 
who is a wit. Academicians and literary men like ISarnisiu, Pcllis&on, and Coii- 
rart, with Madame Comuel, Madame Aragomiais, and other ladies of humbler 
position” 

Thus the " Grand Cyrus** is, so to, speak, a history in portraits of the 
seventeenth century, written by an individual who was probably of all 
others best acquainted with the society of that period, thanks to her 
peculiar position ; poor, yet of good family, and received everywliero 
in the best circles, at the Hotel dc liambouillct, tlic Conde Palace, 
and at the Luxembourg : herself entertaining a very mixed society in 
her moflest drawing-room, in the street de Beaucc au Marais. 

^''hua M. Cousin makes out his case, and having retouched the 
faded portraits with a skilful hand, rejjfoduce^ for the versatile, vola- 
tile, all-forgctfing Parisians this sketch of a long-vanished social 
state ; they may well afford to thr<fw a glance back>vard on the past, 
in humble deprec^ton of that future, when they too shall rank as 
antiquities. We #ill say nothing of the stupendous egotism^that 
breaks out in the preface, nor quote a passage which, out of France, 
might suggest doubts of the author’s sanity or sincerity. M. Victor 
Cousin has at least fumSshed an amusing and readable book, and wc 
mt^ pardon the indulg^ce of a national conceit, which be evidently 
tam to be a virt^. r 

Mr. Ferguson %as folnd a mine of information and amusement 
where few would have sbughtvit, namely, in the /* London Directory^” 
and in uis attempt to dcwelope the Teutonic origin of names with which 
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w (4 are familiar above shop-doors and on brass-plates, he has entered 
upon a held of research where much of the harvest is ungathered.^^ 

Though the etymology of names, as an outlying province of philo- 
logy, has been not altogether neglected, yet scarcely any student of 
Teutonic dialects in England has made more than a desultory effort to 
demonstrate the manner in which our familiar Anglo-Saxon surnames 
originated. Mr. Lower has rather sought for illustrations in genealo- 
gical and archaeological revelations than in philological; and Mr. 
Arthur, in America, is too superheial to be valuable, though he is 
occasionally amusing. The Germans, as usual in questions of research, 
have gone furthest, and Eorstemami and Professjpii Pott have thrown 
much iiglit on the origin of modern surnamcfi^f Teutonic and Anglo- 
Saxon descent. ^ 

Mr. Ferguson’s book gives in an off hand manner the result* of a 
good deal of hard work and patient investigation, though there is 
much of that latitiulinarianlicence>in dealing with fancied analogies and 
dul)ious possibilities, which has ever been a favourite exercise of inge- 
nuity with etymologists. 

An i^xtract from tlie preface will give a tolerably correct idea both 
of his styh; and purpose . — 

“ There arc deeds of forgoUcii valotft*,” he says, summed up in a 
there arc trivial incidents tiuit have named generations of men; there arc good 
Chrisliaiih that arc called after heathen ^oas; there arc gentle women that arc 
called afier savage brutes ; tliere arc names on the signs of Kcgeut-strect that 
were given in the unliewu forests of Germany. Truly/ then, the question— 

‘ Who gave Yon tliat name i'’ if it could be rightly answered, and in in- 
slaiices it can, would give us inlcrcstmg records. One might say — ‘ Ei^ht 
ceiituiii^s ago an Aiiglo-Saxoii bravely withstood the Northern usurpation, 
and so liarassed their forces by his straiagems that he was named Praet, or 
t!ic crafty — therelVnc it is that 1 am called Pratt.’ Another might say — ^ A 
Northman had a soji, mischievous and full of pranks, so that he was called 
Lok, after the god of mischief. Steady enough our family has become since 
then. Wc have produced the most sober of philosophers, one of the most 
practical of engineers, yet still we bear the name of Locke from the misdeeds of 
our ancestor.’ Aud a third might say — ‘ yon white horse cut on the turf of 
the Southern down, wlicnce came that while horse, came mv name. The great 
Jloinaii historian tells us that our ancestors held the white liorse sacred.* 
Hence, when the Auglo-Saxon invaders wrested the soil from jts Piitish 
owners, tlicy stAinped itwith this, as the sign at once of their victory and their 
faith. And unconsciously as fJlo Wiltshire peasant does reverence to the 
heathen symbol when he annually clears away the grass frOra the outlines of 
the white horse, as his fathers have done perhaps a thousand years “before him, 
so do I, good Christian am, preserve a record of that same pagan super- 
si "ion in my name of f aiicks.’ ’’—From lientjUt^ or 

The etymological basis of our English surnames appears to be 
Anglo-Saxon, though many new names we|o no doubt introduced at 
the Conquest; while more ancient (GOThic), and more modem. 
(Frankish or French), are also preseiit. Surnames do not appear to 

English Surnames, and their Place in the freUtonio Family.” By 
Ferguson, author of ^*The Nor^nen in CumB^tand and’lFeBtmoVebmd.^L<md<m'^ 
Geoige Koutledge and Co. , 1858. ^ / 
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have become hereditary in England, except in a few exceptional cases, 
till the Norman Conquest, and arc therefore of more recent origin tlian 
those baptismal” appellations applied to distinguish the children 
of the same family in infancy, and which would of necessity ascend to 
the remotest antiquity. 

The work is divided into twenty chapters, each treating of certain 
classes of English surnames, according to the probable origin of such 
names ; and a very useful index closes the volume. Several names 
are omitted (as Beach, English, <fec.)j either because they were over- 
jooked, or because^, we suppose, their etymology was too evident. 


Note to Akt. I . — France uyuler Louis Napoleon, 

Since this article was written, the hlonitevr of llic 2ith Sept., 1858, has as- 
tonished the world by a frrsli example ‘V)f Imperial t(Tgivcrsatiou in a decree 
utterly annulling the regulation whereby the taking a decree of Bachelor of 
Letters had been left a matter of choice. In his report to the Emperor the 
Minister of Instruction confirms the adverse judgment long ago passed by 
the intelligent public on the provisions of Imperial legislation, and" testifies with 
the weight of oilicialconfcssion to the disastrous effect of its action. It is 

ated that the faculties and most iltustnous representatives of medical science' 
^.cclare tie intellectual level of Mir body to hare been lowered in the six years 
during which the present system has been in force^ without any compensation to 
the Art either in means of observation or scientific progress^ and that this 
opinion has been corroborated by a special commission of the most eminent 
members of the University, In consiaeratioii of these serious representations, 
the Ministry proposes the repeal of the existing regulations, and the .‘jamc 
Moniteur accordingly contains tlie decree which henceforth requires medical 
students to show a diploma of Bachelor of Letters on admission to their 
special schools. As tliis reversal of a capital decision is naturally fell to be an 
awkward acknowled^eut of a signal want of judgmeut, its importance lias 
been laughably sought to be hidden from vulgar eyes by an^jpearunce of a re- 
forming enactment rather than of a return to tlie old law. Tlie Bachelorship of 
Letters demanded from medical students is not to be identical with the one 
formerly required. It is to be somewhat modified in the degree of its liferary 
instruction from a consideration of its being intended as merely subordinate to 
a scientific education, and therefore the decree is so worded os to slur over 
th« fact, of recantation in the pompous flourisli whicli institutes the new de- 
gree of ^stricted (restreint) Bacnclorshij) of Li<iters. The tiling may bo 
called by any name the Imperial Goveniincut may clioosc to give it, but its 
significance cannot be quibbled away. In the face of a vainly protesting public^ 
the Imperial Govenunont carried out an inroad on the existing system of edu- 
cation at the suggei^^of its own promptings and in furtherance of its own 
^ views. After reodm^ pursuing for six years the execution of schemes wil- 
foBj adqited, it finds deterred from ooniinning its course, not from the 
Want of success, but, oGCordmg to its own confession, from alarm at the very 
excess of its triumph. It ^ds the exhausting process of its engines of war 
t^tns against its own welfaK^by the infliction of a withcritag havoc which now 
threatens to dry ^ the n^c^sary^ Springs of government, and to blast the in- 
tril<^tual life ot a palsy rerdciing the mind unfit even for mere 

mdal aptitude. Olie deem in tne Moniteur of the 24th Sept, is the moat 
8ignid|:ncoid by the jQovermneni^ itself of it'* mcompctcnce, its indiscretion, 
^'and its imbecilo finctnations under the inevitable impulse of its own short- 
,i^ighied haste. 
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